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Seroical  L(yoe  eauseth  Melancholy.  IKs  Pedigree,  Power, 
andHxtent 
Is  the  precediDg  section  meDlion  waa  made,  amongst  other 
pleaaant  objects,  of  this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  pro- 
ceeds from  women,  that  causeth  heroical,  or  love-melancholy, 
18  more  eminent  above  the  rest,  and  properly  called  love. 
The  part  affected  in  men  is  the  liver,  and  therefore  called 
heroical,  because  commonly  gallants.  Noblemen,  and  the 
most  generous-spirits  are  possessed  with  it.  His  power  and 
extent  is  very  large,  '  and  in  that  twofold  division  of  love 
^iXeiv  and  ipdv  "  those  two  veneries  which  Plato  and  some 
other  make  mention  of,  it  is  most  emiaent.  Bad  lar'  t^ox^ 
called  Venus,  as  I  have  said,  or  love  itself.  Which  although 
it  be  denominated  irora  mcD,  and  most  evident  in  them,  yet 
it  extends  and  shows  itself  in  vegetal  and  sensible  creatures, 
those  incorporeal  substances  (as  shall  be  specified),  and  hath 
a  large  dominioa  of  sovereignty  over  them.  His  pedigree  b 
very  ancient,  derived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as 
■  Phosdrus  contends,  and  his  *  parentage  of  such  antiquity, 
that  no  poet  could  ever  find  it  out.  Hesiod  makes  '  Terra 
and  Chaos  to  be  Love's  parents,  before  the  gods  were  bom : 


4  Love^MeUmehoiy.  [Part.  m.  sec.  x 

ArUe  deos  omnes  primum  generavit  amorem.  Some  think  it 
is  the  selfsame  fire  Prometheus  fetched  from  heaven.  Plu- 
tarch, amaior.  KbeUo,  will  have  Love  to  be  the  son  of  Iris  and 
Favonius ;  but  Socrates  in  that  pleasant  dialogue  of  Plato, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak  of  love  (of  which  subject 
Agatho  the  rhetorician,  magnUoquus  Agatho,  that  chanter 
Agatho,  had  newlj  given  occasion),  in  a  poetical  strain, 
telleth  this  tale:  when  Venus  was  bom,  all  the  gods  weie 
invited  to  a  banquet,  and  amongst  the  rest,  ^  Porus  the  god 
of  bounty  and  wealth ;  Penia  or  Poverty  came  a  begging  to 
the  door ;  Porus  well  whittled  with  nectar  (for  there  was  no 
wine  in  those  days)  walking  in  Jupiter's  garden,  in  a  bower 
met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with  child,  of  whom 
was  bora  Love;  and  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus's 
birthday,  Venus  still  attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this 
is  in  ^  Ficinus.  Another  tale  is  there  borrowed  out  of  Aris- 
tophanes :  '  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had  four  armft 
and  four  feet,  but  for  their  pride,  because  they  compared 
themselves  with  the  gods,  were  parted  into  halves,  and  now* 
peradventure  by  love^  they  hope  to  6e  united  again  and  made 
one.  Otherwise  thus,  *  Vulcan  met  two  lovers,  and  bid  them 
ask  what  they  would  and  they  should  have  it ;  but  they  made 
answer,  0  Vulcane  faber  Deorum,  &c.  "  O  Vulcan  the  gods' 
great  smith,  we  beseech  thee  to  work  us  anew  in  thy  furnace^ 
and  of  two  make  us  one ;  which  he  presently  did,  and  ever 
since  true  lovers  are  either  all  one,  or  else  desire  to  be 
united."  Many  such  tales  you  shall  find  in  Leon  Hebrseus, 
dial,  3,  and  their  moral  to  them.  The  reason  why  Love  Was 
still  painted  young  (as  Phornutus  *and  others  will),  •"is 
because  young  men  are  most  apt  to  love ;  soft,  fair,  and  fat^ 
because  such  folks  are  soonest  taken ;  naked,  because  all  true 

i  AffluentiiB  Deus.        *  Cap.  7,  Com-  Oomes,  Imag.  Deomm.   Philostratns,  de 

ment.  in  Plat.  ConTivium.        s  See  more  Ima|;liiibti8.    Lilius  Glraldas,  Sjntag.  de 

in  Valeaius,  lib.  3,  cont.  med.  et  cont.  18.  diis.    Phornutos,  &c.        o  Jurenis  pin- 

*  Viyes,  8,  de  animSi;  oramua  te  tit  tuis  gttar   quod  amore  pldmmque  juyenetf 

artibus  et  caminis  nos   reflngaa,  et  ex  capiuntur;  sic  et  mollis,  formoaus,  nu- 

dnobua  tiniim  facias ;  quod  et  fecit,  et  dus,  quod  simplex  et  apertus  hie  affectus ; 

exinde  amatores  unnm  sunt  et  unum  ridet  quod  oblectamentum  prsB  se  feiai, 

esse  petunt.        6  See  more  in  Natalia  cum  pharetrft,  &e. 
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affection  ia  aimple  and  open ;  he  smiles,  because  merr^  and 
given  to  delights ;  hath  a  quiver,  to  show  his  power,  non^ 
can  escape ;  is  blind,  because  he  sees  not  where  he  stiikes, 
whoni  he  hits,"  &c.  His  power  and  sovereignty  ia  expressed 
hy  the  '  poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  a  god,  ^d  a  great 
commanding  god,  above  Jupiter  himself;  Magnus  Itemon, 
as  Plato  falls  him,  the  strongest  and  merriest  of  all  the  gods 
according  to  Alcinous  and  'Athenseus.  Amor  virorum  rex, 
amor  rex  et  deum,  as  Euripides,  the  god  of  gods  and  governor 
of  men ;  for  we  must  all  do  homage  to  him,  keep  a  holiday 
for  his  deity,  adore  in  his  temples,  worship  his  image  (aumen 
enim  hoc  non  est  nudum  nomen),  and  sacrifice  lo  his  altar, 
that  conquers  all,  '  and  rules  all ; 


"  I  bad  rather  contend  with  bulls,  lions,  bears,  and  giants 
than  with  Love;"  he  is  so  powerful,  enforceth  all  to  pay 
tribute  lo  him,  domineers  over  all,  and  can  make  mad  and 
eober  whom  he  list ;  insomuch  that  Cfecilius  in  Tally's  Tus< 
Gulans,  holds  him  lo  he  no  better  than  a  fool  or  an  idiot,  that 
doth  not  acknowledge  Love  to  be  a  great  god. 


That  can  make  sick,  and  cure  whom  he  list.  Homer  and 
Stesichorus  were  both  made  blind,  if  you  will  believe  "  Leon 
Hebreeus,  for  speaking  against  his  godhead ;  and  though 
Aristophanes  degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  ''scornfully 
rejected  from  the  council  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped 
besides,  that  be  might  come  no  more  amongst  them,  and  to 
his  farther  disgrace  banished  heaven  forever,  and  confined 
to  dwell   on    earth,  yet    he    is   of  that    'power,   majesty, 

■  A  vMy  Po|u  cISTH  hsbeC  iDpsronuB  *  Plantni.         (  Selden,  prol^.  8  «p. 

■t  Inftronim,  u  OrphauB,  So.       >  Lib.  da  i\a  Syria.       "  Dial.  8.       '  A  oodcIUo 

LA,  ?ap.  G,  DEpnoso.        *  Bcflnat  «t  Id  Beorum  rqjActiu  «C  ^  migoniQ  <jiiB  1^ 

■npertK    Jna  Wbtt    llle    Oeoa,     Orid  ocHDlniun,  do.       •  Folmlas  coodtatlat. 


6  Love- Melancholy,  [Part.  in.  sec.  2. 

omnipotencj,  and  dominion,  that  no  creature  can  withstand 

him. 

^  ^  Imperat  Cupido  etiam  diis  pro  arbitrio, 

£t  ipsum  arcere  ne  armipotens  potest  Jupiter." 

He  is  more  than  quartermaster  with  the  gods. 

"  Tenet 
Thetide  sequor,  umbras  Jlaco,  ccelum  Jove:  " > 

and  hath  not  so  much  possession  as  dominion.  Jupiter  him- 
self was  turned  into  a  satyr,  shepherd,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a 
golden  shower,  and  what  not  for  love;  that  as  "Lucian's 
Juno  right  well  objected  to  him,  Ivdus  amorts  tu  eSy  thou  art 
Cupid's  whirligig ;  how  did  he  insult  over  all  the  other  gods, 
Mars,   Neptune,   Pan,   Mercury,   Bacchus,   and   the   rest  ? 

*  Lucian  brings  in  Jupiter  complaining  of  Cupid  that  he  could 
not  be  quiet  for  him ;  and  the  moon  lamenting  that  she  was 
so  impotently  besotted  on  Endjmion,  even  Venus  herself 
confessing  as  much,  how  rudely  and  in  what  sort  her  own 
son  Cupid  had  used  her  being  his  ^  mother,  "  now  drawing 
her  to  Mount  Ida,  for  the  love  of  that  Trojan  Anchises,  now 
to  Libanus  for  that  Assyrian  youth's  sake.  And  although 
she  threatened  to  break  his  bow  and  arrows,  to  clip  his  wings, 

•  and  whipped  him  besides   on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her 

pantofle,  yet   all  would   not   serve,  he  was   too   headstrong 

and  unruly."     That  monster-conquering  Hercules  was  tamed 

by  him : 

*^  Quern  non  mille  ferse,  quern  non  Sthenelejus  hostis, 
Nee  potuit  Juno  vincere,  vie  it  amor.'* 

Whom  neither  beasts  nor  enemies  could  tame, 
Nor  Juno's  might  subdue,  Love  quell'd  the  same. 

Your  bravest  soldiers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated 
with  it,  "^  ubi  mtUieribus  Uanditiis  permittunt  se,  et  inquincm- 
tur  amplexibus.     Apollo,  that  took  upon  him  to  cure  all  dis- 

1  Sophocles.        3  i(  He  dlTides  the  em-  afflcit,  nunc  in  Idam  adigens  Anchisas 

pire  ofthe  sea  with  Thetis,^f  the  Shades,  causd,    &c.         ^  Jampridem  et  plagaa 

with.S!acus,— of  the  Hearen,  with  Jove."  ipsi  in  nates  incussi  sandalio.        '  Al- 

'  Tom.  4.        *  Dial,  deorum,  torn.  8.  topilos,  fol.  79. 
^  Quippe  matrem  ipsius  quibos  modis  me 
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eases,  ^  could  not  help  himself  of  this  ;  and  therefore  ^  Soc- 
rates calls  Love  a  tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a 
chariot,  whom  Petrarch  imitates  in  his  triumph  of  Love,  and 
Fracastorius,  in  an  elegant  poem  expresseth  at  large,  Cupid 
riding.  Mars  and  Apollo  following  his  chariot.  Psyche  weep- 
ing, &c. 

In  vegetal  creatures  what  sovereignty  love  hath,  by  many 
pregnant  proofs  and  familiar  examples  may  be  proved, 
especially  of  palm-trees,  which  are  both  he  and  she,  and  ex- 
press not  a  sympathy  but  a  love-passion,  and  by  many  ob- 
servations have  been  confirmed. 

8  "  Vivunt  in  venerem  frondes,  omnisque  vicissim 
Felix  arbor  araat,  nutant  et  mutua  palmse 
Foedera,  populeo  suspirat  populus  ictu, 
Et  platano  platanus,  alnoque  assibilat  alnus." 

Constantine,  de  Agric,  lib.  10,  cap.  4,  gives  an  instance  out 
of  Florentius  his  Georgics,  of  a  palm-tree  that  loved  most 
fervently,  *  "  and  would  not  be  comforted  until  such  time  her 
love  applied  herself  unto  her ;  you  might  see  the  two  trees 
bend,  and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  to 
embrace  and  kiss  each  other ;  they  will  give  manifest  signs 
of  mutual  love."  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  24,  reports 
that  they  marry  one  another,  and  fall  in  love  if  they  grow 
in  sight ;  and  when  the  wind  brings  the  smell  to  them  they 
are  marvellously  affected.  Philostratus,  in  Imaginibus,  ob- 
serves as  much,  and  Galen,  lib,  6,  de  locis  qffectis,  cap,  5, 
they  will  be  sick  for  love  ;  ready  to  die  and  pine  away,  which 
the  husbandmen  perceiving,  saith  ^  Constantine,  "  stroke  many 
palms  that  grow  together,  and  so  stroking  again  the  palm 
that  is  enamoured,  they  carry  kisses  from  one  to  the  other ; " 

1  Nullis  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis.  soletur  ;  videre  etiim  est  ipaam  arborem 

s  Plutarch,  in  Amatorio.    Dictator  quo  incurratam,    ultro   ramis    ab   utrisque 

creato     cessant    reliqui     magistratus.  vicissim  ad  osculiun  exporrectis.    Mani- 

-s  Olaudian.  descript.  yener.  aulas.  **  Trees  festa  dant  mutui  desiderii  signa.       6  Mul- 

are  influenced  by  lore,  and  every  flour-  tas  palmas  contiDgens  quae  simul  cres- 

ishing  tree  in  turn  feels  the  passion :  cunt,  rursusque  ad  amantem  regrediens, 

palms  nod  mutual   tows,   poplar  sighs  eamque  manu  attingens,  quasi  osculum 

to  poplar,  plane    to  plane,  and   alder  mutuo  ministrare  videtur,  expediti  con- 
breathes  to  alder."        *  Neque  prius  in  ^  cubitus  gratiam  &cit. 
lis  desiderium  cessat  dum  delectus  con- 
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or  tying  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of 
the  other,  will  make  them  both  flourish  and  prosp^  a  greait 
deal  better ;  ^ "  which  are  enamoured,  they  can  perceive  by 
the  bending  of  boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies,"  If 
any  man  think  this  which  I  say  to  be  a  tale,  let  him  read 
that  story  of  two  palm-trees  in  Italy,  the  male  growing  at 
Brandusium,  the  female  at  Otranto  (related  by  Jovianus 
Pontanus  in  an  excellent  poem,  sometimes  tutor  to  Alphonsus 
junior.  King  of  Naples,  his  secretary  of  state,  and  a  great 
philosopher)  ^  which  were  barren,  and  so  continued  a  long 
time,"  till  they  came  to  see  one  another  growing  up  higher, 
though  many  stadiums  asunder.  Pierius  in  his  Hiero- 
gljrphics,  and  Melchior  Guilandinus,  Mem,  3,  trad,  de  papyro, 
cites  this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a  truth.  See  more  in  Sal- 
muth,  Comment,  in  PanciroL  de  Nova  repert,  TU,  1,  de  novo 
orbe,  Mizaldus,  Arcanorum,  lib,  2,  Sand's  Voyages,  Ub,  2,  foL 
103,  ^c. 

If  such  fury  be  in  vegetals,  what  shall  we  think  of  seasi*- 
ble  creatures,  how  much  more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it 
he  in  them ! 

s*<  Omne  ade6  genus  in  terris  hommumqne  feramm, 
Et  genus  seqnoreum,  pecudes,  pictssque  volucres 
In  fiirias  ignemque  ruunt;  amor  omnibus  idem.*' 

'*  All  kind  of  creatures  in  the  earth, 
And  fishes  of  the  sea, 
And  painted  birds  do  rage  alike ; 
•  This  love  bears  equal  sway.'* 


r 


B  **  Hie  deus  et  terras  et  maria  alta  domat.** 

Common  experiaace  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  vio- 
lently brute  beasts  are  carried  away  with  this  passion,  horses 
above  the  rest— ^ror  est  insignia  equarum.  * "  Cupid  in 
Lucian  bids  Venus  his  mother  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  was 
now  familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on  their  backs, 

1  Quam  vero  ipsa  desideret  affectB  ra-  &ctas  sum,  et  ssBpe  conaeendi  eonua 

morum  significat,  et  ad  illam  respicit ;  terga   et    apprehendi  jubas ;   equoram 

amantur,    &c.            s  Virg.    8     G^org.  more  inaidens  eos  agito,  et  illi  mihi  cau- 

^  Propertius.       *  Dial,  deomm.    Con-  dis  adblandiantur. 
fide,  mater,  leonibus  ipsis  familiaris  jam 
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hold  them  by.  the  mane,  and  ride  them  about  like  hoi^es, 

and  they  would  fawn  upon  him  with   their  tails."     Bulls, 

bears,  and  boars  are  so  furious  in  this  kind  thej  kill  one 

another ;  but  especially  cocks,  ^  lions,  and  harts,  which  are  so 

fierce  that  you  may  hear  them  fight  half  a  mile  off,  saith 

•  Turbervile,  and  many  times  kill  each  other,  or  compel  them 

to  abandon  the  rut,  that  they  may  remain  masters  in  their 

places ;  "  and  when  one  hath  driven  his  corrival  away,  he 

raiseth  his  nose  up  into  the  air,  and  looks  aloft,  as  though  he 

gave  thanks  to  nature,"  which  affords  him  such  great  delight. 

How  birds  are  effected  in  this  kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle, 

he  will  have  them  to  sing  oh  futuram  venerenij  for  joy  or  in 

hope  of  their  venery  which  is  to  come. 

8  "  ^eriflB  primum  volucreB  te  Diva,  taumque 
Sjgoificaiit  initum,  perculsse  corda  tua  vi." 

"  Fishes  pine  away  for  love  and  wax  lean,"  if  *  (Jomesius's 
authority  may  be  taken,  and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them ; 
Peter  Gillius,  lib.  10,  de  hist  animal,  tells  wonders  of  a 
triton  in  Epirus :  there  was  a  well  not  far  from  the  shore, 
where  the  country  wenches  fetched  water,  they,  ^tritons, 
etupri  caicsd,  would  set  upon  them  and  carry  them  to  the  sea, 
and  there  drown  them,  if  they  would  not  yield ;  so  love  tyr- 
annizeth  in  dumb  creatures.  Yet  this  is  natural  for  one 
beast  to  dote  upon  another  of  the  same  kind ;  but  what 
strange  fury  is  that,  when  a  beast  shall  dote  upon  a  man  r 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  10,  Dav.  hist,  hath  a  story  of  a  bear 
that  loved  a  woman,  kept  her  in  his  den  a  long  time  and 
begot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose  loins  proceeded  many  north- 
em  kings  ;  this  is  the  original  belike  of  that  common  tale  of 
Valentine  and  Orson ;  ^lian,  Pliny,  Peter  Gillius,  are  full 
of  such  relations.  A  peacock  in  Lucadia  loved  a  maid,  and 
when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined.  ^ "  A  dolphin  loved  a  boy 
called  Hernias,  and  when  he  died  the  fish  came  on  land,  and 

1  Leoqes  prie  amore  Aurunt.    Plin.  1.  8,  &  Hauriendse  aqu^B  causft  venientes  ex 

0. 16.    Arist.  1.  6.  hist,  animal.        s  Cap.  insidiis    a    Tritone    comprehensse,   &c. 

17,  of  his  book  of  hunting.        *  Lucre-  >  Plin.  1. 10,  c.  5,  quumque  aborts  tern- 

tius.       ^Desale,  lib.  l,c.  21.    Pisces  ob  pestate  periisset  Heriiias  in  sicco  piscis 

amorem    maicescnnt,    paUescunt,    &c.  expirayit. 
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60  perished."  The  like,  adds  Gillius,  lib.  10,  cap.  22,  oat  of 
Appion,  ^gypL  Uh,  15,  a  dolphin  at  Puteoli  loved  a  child, 
would  oome  often  to  him,  let  him  get  on  his  back,  and  carry 
him  about,  ^^^and  when  by  sickness  the  child  was  taken 
away,  the  dolphin  died." — ^ "  Every  book  is  full  (saith  Bus- 
bequiusi,  the  emperor's  orator  with  the  grand  seignior,  not  long 
since,  ep,  3,  legat.  Turc)  and  yields  such  instances,  to  believe 
which  I  was  always  afraid  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  give 
credit  to  fables,  until  I  saw  a  lynx  which  I  had  from  Assyria, 
so  aifected  towards  one  of  my  men,  that  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  he  was  in  love  with  him.  When  my  man  was  pres- 
ent, the  beast  would  use  many  notable  enticements  and  pleas- 
ant motions,  and  when  he  was  going,  hold  him  back,  and 
look  after  him  when  he  was  gone,  very  sad  in  his  absence, 
but  most  jocund  when  he  returned ;  and  when  my  man  went 
from  me,  the  beast  expressed  his  love  with  continual  sickness, 
and  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  days,  died."  Such 
another  story  he  hath  of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a 
Spaniard,  that  would  walk  any  way  with  him,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence seek  about  for  him,  make  a  noise  that  he  might  hear 
her,  and  knock  at  his  door,  '  ^'  and  when  he  took  his  last  fare- 
well, famished  herself."  Such  pretty  pranks  can  love  play 
with  birds,  fishes,  beasts : 

*"  (Coelestis  aetheris,  ponti,  terras  claves  habet  Venus, 
Solaque  istorum  omniam  imperium  obtinet.)  *' 

and  if  all  be  certain  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits 
of  the  air,  and  devils  of  hell  themselves  who  are  as  much 
enamoured  and  dote  (if  I  may  use  that  word)  as  any  other 
creatures  whatsoever.  For  if  those  stories  be  true  that  are 
wntten  of  incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphs,  lascivious  fauns, 
satyrs,  and  those  heathen  gods  which  were  devils,  those  las- 
civious Telchines,  of  whom  the  Platonists  tell  so  many  fables ; 

1  Postquam  puer  morbo  abiit,  et  ipse  homlnibiis,  &c.        >  Desiderinm  suum 

delphinus  periit.         2  pieni  sunt  libri  testatus  post  inediam  aliquot  dierum  in- 

quibus  ferae  in  homines  Inflammatse  fue-  teriit.        ^  Orpheus  hymno  Ven.     '*  Ve- 

runt,  in  quibus  ego  quidem  semper  assen-  nus  keeps  the  keys  of  the  air,  earth,  sea, 

sum  sustinui.  yeritus  ne  fiibulosa  crede-  and  she  alone  retains  the  command  of 

rem ;  donee  vidi  lyncem  quem  habui  ab  all." 
Assjrift,  aio  affectum  erga  unum  de  meis 
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or  those  familiar  meetings  in  our  days,  and  company  of 
witches  and  devils,  there  is  some  probability  for  it.  I  know 
that  Biarmannus,  Wierus,  UK  1,  cap.  19  et  24,  and  some  oth- 
ers stoutly  deny  it,  that  the  devil  hath  any  carnal  copulation 
with  women,  that  the  devil  takes  no  pleasure  in  such  facts, 
they  be  mere  fantasies,  all  such  relations  of  incubi,  succubi, 
lies  and  tales;  but  Austin,  lib,  15,  de  civit  Dei,  doth  ac- 
knowledge it ;  Erastus,  de  Lamiis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his 
colleagues,  &c.  ^Zanchius,  cap.  16,  lib.  4,  de  oper.  Dei. 
Dandinus,  in  Arist  de  Animd,  lib.  2,  teoct.  29,  com,  30.  Bodin, 
lib.  2,  cap.  7,  and  Paracelsus,  a  great  champion  of  this  tenet 
amongst  the  rest,  which  give  sundry  peculiar  instances,  by 
many  testimonies,  proofs,  and  confessions  evince  it.  Hector 
Boethius,  in  his  Scottish  history,  hath  three  or  four  such  ex- 
amples, which  Cardan  confirms  out  of  him,  lib.  16,  cap.  43, 
of  such  as  have  had  familiar  company  many  years  with 
them,  and  that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women.  Philostra- 
tus  in  his  fourth  book  de  vita  ApoUonii,  hath  a  memorable 
instance  in  this  kind,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippus 
Lycius,  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  that  going 
between  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such  a  phantasm  in  the 
habit  of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which  taking  him  by  the  hand 
carried  him  home  to  her  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth, 
and  told  him  she  was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  and  if  he  would 
tarry  with  her,  ^  "  he  would  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  drink 
such  wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man  should  molest 
him ;  but  she  being  fair  and  lovely  would  live  and  die  with 
him  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold."  The  young  man,  a 
philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate 
his  passions,  though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile 
to  his  great  content,  and  at  last  married  her,  to  whose  wed- 
ding amongst  other  guests,  came  ApoUonius,  who,  by  some 
probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia, 
and  that  all  her  furniture  was  like  Tantalus's  gold  described 

1  Qui  luee  in  atrsa  bilis  aut  imagina-  bibes,  quale  antea  nunquam  bibisti ;  te 
Uonifl  vim  referre  conati  sunt,  nihil  fiwji-  riyalis  turbabit  nulluR ;  pulchra-  autem 
ant.         2  Cantantem  audlea  et  yinum    pulchro  contents  Tivam,  et  moriar. 
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bj  Homer,  no  substance,  but  mere  illusions.  When  she  saw 
herself  descried,  she  wept,  a^nd  desired  Apollonius  to  be  silent, 
but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she,  plate,  house, 
and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant :  ^  ^  many  thoa<- 
sands  took  notice  of  this  fact,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of 
Greece.''  Sabine  in  his  C!omment  on  the  tenth  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  at  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  telleth  us  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Bavaria,  that  for  many  months  together  bewailed 
the  loss  of  his  dear  wife ;  at  length  the  devil  in  her  habit 
came  and  comforted  him,  and  told  him,  because  he  was  so 
importunate  for  her,  that  she  would  come  and  live  with  him 
again,  on  that  condition  he  would  be  new  married,  never 
ewear  and  blaspheme  as  he  used  formerly  to  do ;  for  if  he 
did,  she  should  be  gone :  ^  '^  he  vowed  it,  married,  and  lived 
with  her,  she  brought  him  children,  and  governed  his  bouse, 
but  was  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  continued,  till  one  day  fall-* 
ing  out  with  him,  he  fell  a  swearing ;  she  vanished  there^ 
upon,  and  was  never  after  seen,  •  This  I  have  heard,"  saith 
Sabine,  "from  persons  of  good  credit,  which  told  me  that  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty  'to  the  Duke  of 
Saxony.*'  One  more  I  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad  an^ 
num  1058,  an  honest  historian  of  our  nation,  because  he  telleth 
it  so  confidently,  as  a  thing  in  those  days  talked  of  all  over 
£urope :  a  young  gentleman  of  Rome,  the  same  day  that  he 
was  married,  after  dinner  with  the  bride  and  his  friends  went 
a  walking  into  the  fields,  and  towards  evening  to  the  tennis- 
court,  to  recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring 
upon  the  finger  of  Venus  statua^  which  was  thereby  made  ixx 
brass;  after  he  bad  sufficiently  played,  and  now  made  ai^ 
^nd  of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch  his  ring,  but  Venus  had 
bowed  her  finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  off.  Whereupon 
loath  to  make  his  company  tarry  at  present,  there  left  it,  in-^ 
tending  to  fetch  it  the  next  day,  or  at  some  more  convenient 

1  Mnlti  flustum   hoc  oognovdre,  qnod  lida.       >  Hffio  audivi  a  multis  fide  dlgnlB 

in  medift  Graecift  gestum  sit.       ^  Bern  qui  assererabant  Ducem  Bavarifld  eadem 

curans  domesticam,  ut  ante,  peperit  ali-  letoUsse  Daci  Saxonise  pro  veris. 
quot  liberos,  semper  %asit»n  tristis  et  pal- 
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time,  went  thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.  In  the  nighty 
when  he  should  come  to  perform  those  nuptial  rites,  Venus 
steps  between  him  and  his  wife  (unseen  or  felt  of  her),  and 
told  him  that  she  was  his  wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself 
unto  her  by  that  ring,  which  he  put  upon  her  finger ;  sha 
troubled  him  for  some  following  nights.  He  not  knowing 
how  to  help  himself,  made  his  moan  to  one  Palumbus,  a 
learned  magician  in  those  days,  who  gave  him  a  letter,  and 
bid  him  at  such  a  time  of  the  night,  in  such  a  cross-way,  at  the 
town's  end,  where  old  Saturn  would  pass  by  with  his  asso^ 
elates  in  procession,  as  commonly  he  did,  deliver  that  script 
with  his  own  hands  to  Saturn  himself;  the  young  man  of  A 
bold  spirit,  accordingly  did  it;  and  when  the  old  fiend  had 
read  it,  he  called  Venus  to  him,  who  rode  before  him,  and 
commanded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  which  forthwith  she  did, 
and  so  the  gentleman  was  freed.  Many  such  stories  I  find  iri 
several  *  authors  to  confirm  this  which  I  have  said ;  as  that 
more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of  Fhilinium  and  Machates 
in  ^Phlegon's  Tract,  de  rebus  mirabilibus,  and  though  many 
be  against  it,  yet  I,  for  my  part,  will  subscribe  to  Lactantius, 
lib,  14,  cap,  15.  *"  Grod  sent  angels  to  the  tuition  of  men  J 
but  whilst  they  lived  amongst  us,  that  mischievous  all-com-* 
mander  of  the  earth,  and  hot  in  lust,  enticed  them  by  little 
and  little  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them  with  the  company  of 
women ;  and  Anaxagoras,  de  resurrect*  *  Many  of  those 
spiritual  bodies,  overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust, 
failed,  of  whom  those  were  born  we  call  giants."  Justin 
Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Eusebius, 
&c.,  to  this  sense  make  a  twofold  fall  of  angels,  one  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  another  a  little  before  the  deluge,  as 
Moses  teacheth  us,  *  openly  professing  that  these  genii  can 
beget,  and  have  carnal  copulation  with  women.     At  JapaA 

1  Fabiila  Damarati  et  Aristoni?  in  He-  vltia  pellezit,  et  muliernm  congresBibtis 

rodoto,  lib.  6,  Erato.  >  Interpret,  inquinarit.        *  Qnidam  ex  illis  capti 

&fei8io.       s  Dens  Angelos  mislt  ad  tute*  sunt  amore  rirginmn,  et  libidine  Tictl 

lam  eultumque  generis  human! ;  sed  11-  defeoerunt,  ex  quibus  gigantes  qui  to* 

loB  cum  hominibus  commorantes,  domi-  cantur,  nati  sunt.       &  Pererius,  in  Gea. 

nator  ille  terrae  salacissimus  paulatim  ad  lib.  8,  o.  6,  ret.  1,  Zano*  &o. 
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in  the  East  Indies,  at  this  present  (if  we  may  believe  the 
relation  of  ^  travellers),  there  is  an  idol  called  Teuchedj,  to 
whom  one  of  the  fairest  virgins  in  the  country  is  monthly 
brought,  and  lefl  in  a  private  room,  in  the  fotoqui,  or  church, 
where  she  sits  alone  to  be  deflowered.  At  certain  times 
'  the  Teuchedy  (which  is  thought  to  be  the  devil)  appears  to 
her,  and  knoweth  her  carnally.  Every  month  a  fair  vir^n 
is  taken  in ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  old,  no  man  can  tell. 
In  that  goodly  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in  Babylon,  there 
was  a  fair  chapel,  '  saith  Herodotus,  an  eye-witness  of  it,  in 
which  was  splendide  stratus  lectus  et  apposita  mensa  aurea, 
a  brave  bed,  a  table  of  gold,  &c.,  into  which  no  creature  came 
but  one  only  woman,  which  their  god  made  choice  of,  as  the 
Chaldean  priests  told  him,  and  that  their  god  lay  with  her 
himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  Egypt  was  the  Uke  done  of  old. 
So  that  you  see  this  is  no  news,  the  devils  themselves,  or 
their  juggling  priests,  have  played  such  pranks  in  all  ages. 
Many  divines  stiffly  contradict  this ;  but  I  will  conclude  with 
^  Lipsius,  that  since  "  examples,  testimonies,  and  confessions, 
of  those  unhappy  women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side, 
and  many  even  in  this  our  town  of  Louvain,  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  so.  '^  One  thing  I  will  add,  that  I  suppose  that  in  no 
age  past,  I  know  not  by  what  destiny  of  this  unhappy  time, 
have  there  ever  appeared  or  showed  themselves  so  many 
lecherous  devils,  satyrs,  and  genii,  as  in  this  of  ours,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  daily  narrations,  and  judicial  sentences  upon 
record."  Read  more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch,  tnt  NumcBy 
Austin,  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  15,  Wierus,  lib.  3,  de  prcestig.  Deem. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  itinerar,  Oamb.  lib,  1.  Malleus,  malefic, 
quoest.  5,  part,  1.  Jacobus  Reussus,  lib.  5,  cap,  6,  foL  54. 
Godelman,  lib,  2,  cap.  4.  Erastus,  Valesius  de  sacra  philo. 
cap.  40.   John  Nider,  Fomicar.  lib.  5,  cap.  9.    Stroz.  Cicogna, 

1  Purchas,  Hack,  posth.  par.  1,  lib.  4.  hao  nrbe  Lovanio  ezempla.       &  Unnm 

cap.  1,  S.  7.       s  In  Clio.       >  Deus  ipse  dixero,  non  opinari  me  uUo  retro  aevo 

hoc  cubili  requiescens.        <  PhysiologiaB  tantam  copiam  Satyrorum,  et  salacium 

Btoicorum,!.  1,  cap.  20.    Si  epiritus  un-  istorum  Geniorum  se  ostendisse,  qnan- 

de  semen  lis,  &c.,  at  exempla  turbant  turn  nunc  quotidianse  narrationes,  et  Ju> 

nos ;  mulierum  quotidiansa  confessiones  diciales  sententiae  proferunt. 
de  mistione  omnefl  asserunt,  et  sunt  in 
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Uh^  3,  cap,  3.  Delrio,  Lipsius,  Bodine,  dcemonoL  Kb,  2,  cap.  7. 
Pererius,  in  Gen.  lib.  8,  tn  6  cap.  ver.  2.     King  James^  &c 

SuBSECT.  11. — ffow  Love  tyrannizeth  over  Men..    Love^  or 
Heroical  Melancholy^  his  Definition^  Part  affected. 

You  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  Love  rageth  with  brute 
beasts  and  spirits ;  now  let  us  consider  what  passions  it 
causeth  amongst  men. 

^Improbe  amoTy  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis  ?     How  it 

tickles  the  hearts  of  mortal  men,  Horresco  referens, 1 

am  almost  afraid  to  relate,  amazed,  ^and  ashamed,  it  hath 
vrrought  such  stupendous  and  prodigious  effects,  such  foul 
offences.  Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  prov- 
inces, built  cities,  and  by  a  perpetual  generation  makes  and 
preserves  mankind,  propagates  the  church ;  but  if  it  rage  it 
is  no  more  love,  but  burning  lust,  a  disease,  frenzy,  madness, 
hell.  ^Mst  orcus  ille,  vis  est  immedicabilis,  est  rabies  insana  ; 
'tis  no  virtuous  habit  this,  but  a  vehement  perturbation  of  the 
mind,  a  monster  of  nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  *Athe- 
naeus  sets  it  out,  viriliter  atidax,  mvUebriter  timidum,  furore 
prcBceps,  labore  infractum,  mel  feUeum,  Uanda  percussio,  &c. 
It  subverts  kingdoms,  overthrows  cities,  towns,  families,  mars, 
corrupts,  and  makes  a  massacre  of  men ;  thunder  and  light- 
ning, wars,  fires,  plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to 
mankind,  as  this  burning  lust,  this  brutish  passion.  Let 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Troy  (which  Dares  Phrygius,  and 
Dictys  Cretensis  will  make  good),  and  I  know  not  how  many 
cities  bear  record, et  fuit  ante  Helenam,  &c.,  all  succeed- 
ing ages  will  subscribe ;  Joanna  of  Naples  in  Italy,  Frede- 
gunde  and  Brunhalt  in  France,  all  histories  are  full  of  these 
basilisks.  Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders,  effu- 
sion of  blood,  rapes,  riot,  and  immoderate  expense,  to  satisfy 
their  lusts,  beggary,  shame,  loss,  torture,  punishment,  disgrace, 
loathsome  diseases  that   proceed  from   thence,  worse  than 

lYirg.       s<(  For  it  is  a  shame  to  speak    in  secret,"  Eph.  ▼.  12.       s  Plutarch, 
of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them    amator.  lib.       <  lib.  13. 
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calentures  and  pestilent  fevers,  those  often  gouts,  pox,  arthfi- 
tit,  palsies,  cramps,  scicUica,  convulsions^  aches,  combustions, 
&C.,  which  torment  the  body,  that  feral  melancholy  which 
crucifies  the  soul  in  this  life,  and  everlasting  torments  in  the 
world  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  these  and  many  such  miseries, 
threats,  tortures,  will  surely  come  upon  them,  rewards,  ex^ 
hortations,  e  corUra  ;  yet  either  out  of  their  own  weakness,  a 
depraved  nature,  or  love's  tyranny,  which  so  furiously  rageth, 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter  y 
{Facilis  descenstis  Avemi)  they  go  down  headlong  to  their 
own  perdition,  they  will  commit  folly  with  beasts,  men  "  leaving 
the  natural  use  of  women,"  as  ^  Paul  saith,  ^  burned  in  lust 
one  towards  another,  and  man  with  man  wrought  filthiness.'^ 

Semiramis  eqtto,  Pasiphae  tauro,  Aristo  Ephesius  tmruB  w 
eommiscuitf  Fulvius  eqtus,  alti  canihuSy  capris,  &c.,  unde 
momtra  nascuntur  altqtJiando,  Oentauri,  Sylvani^  6t  ad  ter* 
rorem  kominum  prodigiosa  spectra :  Nee  cum  hruUsy  sed  tpsii 
hominibus  rem  habent,  qtiod  peeeatum  Sodomise  vfdgo  diciturf 
et  frequens  olim  vitium  apud  Orientales  iUos  fmt,  Graecos 
nimirum,  Italos,  Afros,  Asianos :  ^Hercules  Hylam  habuU, 
Polydetum,  Dionem,  Perithoonta,  Abderum  et  Phryga ;  alii  et 
Euristium  ab  Hercule  amatum  tradunt.  Socrates  pulckr&rum 
Adolescentium  eausd  frequens  Gymnasium  adihat,  flagitioso^ 
que  spectacido  pascebat  ocidos,  quod  et  Philebus  et  Phaedonf 
RivaUsy  Gharmides  et  ^  reliqui  Platonis  Diahgi,  satis  super* 
que  testatum  faoiunt :  quod  vero  Alcibiades  de  eodem  Socrate 
hquatur,  lubens  conticesco,  sed  et  ahhorreo ;  tantum  incita- 
merUum  prcebet  lihidini.  At  hunc  perstrinxit  Theodoretusy 
lib,  de  curat.  gr<BC.  affect,  cap.  uUimo.  Quin  et  ipse  Plato 
suum  demiratur  Agathonem,  Xenopbon  Cliniam,  Virgilius  Al- 
exin, Anacreon  Bathyllum :  Quod  atUem  de  Nerone,  Claudio, 
caterorumque  portentosd  libidine  memorice  proditum,  maUem 
a  Petronio,  Suetonio,  c^eterisque  petatis,  quando  omnem  Jidem 

1  Bom.  1, 27.       *  Llllas  GiralduB,  vita  etjui.       >  Pvetos  amare  Mils  Philoflophis 
reUnqnendam  rait  Lueianus,  dial.  Amorum. 
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excedat^  quam  a  me  expectetis  ;  sed  Vetera  qvsrimur.  ^Apud 
Asianos,  Turcas,  Italos,  nunguam  frequentius  hoc  quam 
hodiemo  die  vitium  ;  Diana  JRomanorum  Sodomia  ;  officince 

horum  alicuhi  apvd  Turcas, "  qui  saocis  seniina  man- 

dant " arenas   arantes  ;    et  frequerdes  querelce^  etiam 

inter  ipsos  conjuges  hdc  de  re,  quae  virorum  concubitum  illici- 
tum  calceo  in  oppositam  partem  verso  magistratui  indicant ; 
nuUum  apud  Italos  familiare  magis  peccatum,  qui  et  post 
*  Lucianum  et  *  Tatium,  scriptis  voluminibus  defendunt, 
Johannes  de  la  Casa,  Beventius,  Episcopu^,  divinum  opus 
vocat,  suave  scelus,  adeoque  jactat  se  non  alia  usum  Venere, 
ITihil  usitatius  apud  monachos,  Gardincdes,  sacrijiculos,  etiam 
^ furor  hie  ad  mortem,  ad  insaniam,  ^Angelus  Politianus, 
ob  pueri  amorem,  violentas  sibi  manus  injecit.  Et  Jiorrendum 
sane  dictu,  quantum  apud  nos  patrum  memorid,  scelu>s  deteS' 
tandum  hoc  savierit !  Quum  enim  Anno  1538,  prudentis- 
simus  Rex  Henricus  Octavus  cucullatorum  coeuobia,  et  sacii- 
ficorum  collegia,  votariorum,  per  venerabiles  legum  Doctores 
Thomam  Leum,  Richardum  Laytonum  visitari  fecerat,  &c., 
tanto  numero  reperti  sunt  apud  eos  scortatores,  cinaadi,  gane- 
ones,  paedicones,  puerarii,  paederastae,  Sodomitae  (^Baki  verbis 
tUor),  Ganimedes,  &c.,  ut  in  unoquoque  eorum  novam  credid- 
eris  Gomorrham.  &d  vide  si  luhet  eorundem  Gatalogum 
apvd  eundem  Baleum ;  Puellae  (inquit)  in  lectis  dormire 
non  poterant  ob  fratres  necromanticos.  Hcbc  si  apud  votarios, 
monachos,  sanctos  scilicet  homunciones,  quid  in  foro,  quid  in 
aula  factum  suspiceris  f  quid  apud  nobiles,  quid  inter  for- 
nices,  quam  non  fceditatem,  quam  non  spurcitiem  f  Sileo 
interim  turpes  iUas,  et  ne  nominandas  quidem  monachorum 
^  mastrupationes,  masturbcUores.  ®  Rodericus  a  Castro  vocat, 
turn  et  eos  qui  se  invicem  ad  Venerem  excitandam  flagris 
ctsdunt,  Spintrias,  Succvhas,  Amhubeias,  et  lasciviente  lumho 
Tribades  iUas  mulierculas,  quce  se  invicem  fricant,  et  pr<Bter 

1  Busbeqtdiu.          >  Achilles  TatiuSi  yitia  pontif.        7  Mercurialis,  cap.  de  Pri- 

Iib.2.       8  LucianuB  Charidemo.       ^Non  apismo.    Goelius,  1. 11,  antiq.  leot.  cap.  14. 

est  luBc  mentula  demens,  Mart.        ^  jo-  Galenas,  6,  de  locis  aff.        *  De  morb. 

▼ius  Muse.        0  Pras&t.  lectori  lib.  de  mulier.  lib.  1,  cap.  15. 
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Euniu;hos  etiam  ad  Venerem  explendam,  artijlciosa  ilia 
veretra  habent.  Jmmo  quod  magU  mirere,  fcemina  fceminam 
Constantioopoli  non  ita  pridem  deperiity  ausa  rem  plane  in- 
credibilemy  mutato  cuUu  mentita  virum  de  nuptiis  sermonem 
tmV,  et  hrevi  nupta  est:  sed  atUhorem  ipsum  consule  Buc^be- 
quium.  Omitto  ^Salinarios  iUos  Egyptiacos,  qui  cum  for- 
mosarum  cadaveribus  concumbunt ;  et  eorum  vesanam  libidi- 
nem,  qui  etiam  idola  et  imagines  depereunt  Nota  est  fabula 
Pygmalionis  apud  ^  Ovidium ;  Mundi  et  Paulini  apud  JEgo- 
sippum,  belli  Jud.  lib,  2,  cap.  4.  Pontius  C.  Caesaris  legatusj 
referente  Plinio,  lib,  35,  cap,  3,  quern  suspicor  eum  esse  qui 
Christum  crucijixit,  picturis  Atalanta^  et  Helenae  cuieo  libi- 
dine  incensus,  ut  toUere  eas  vellet  si  natura  tectorii  permisis- 
set ;  alius  statuam  bonce  Fortunse  deperiit ;  (^lianus,  lib,  9, 
cap,  37,)  aliv>s  Bonce  dece,  et  ne  qua  pars  probo  vacet^  *  Bap- 
tus  ad  stupra  {qv^d  ait  ille)  el  ne  *os  quidem  a  libidine 
except um.  Heliogabalus,  per  omnia  cava  corporis  libidinem 
recepit,  Lamprid.  vita  efus,  ^  Hostius  quidam  specula  fecity 
et  ita  disposuitf  ut  quum  virum  ipse  pateretur,  aversus  omnes 
admissarii  motus  in  speculo  videret,  ac  deinde  falsa  magni- 
tudine  ipsius  membri  tanquam  verd  gauderet,  simul  virum  et 
foeminam  passuSj  quod  dictu  foedum  et  abominandum,  Ut 
verum  plane  sit,  quod  apud  *  Plutarch  um  Gryllus  Ulyssi  ob- 
jecit.  Ad  hunc  usque  diem  apud  nos  neque  mas  marem, 
neque  foemina  foeminam  amavit,  qualia  multa  apud  vos  mem- 
orabiles  et  praeclari  viri  fecerunt :  ut  viles  missos  faciam, 
Hercules  imberbem  sectans  socium,  amicos  deseruit,  &c. 
Vestrae  libidines  intra  suos  naturae  fines  coerceri  non  possunt, 
quin  instar  fiuvii  exundantis  atrocem  foeditatem,  tumultum, 
confusionemque  naturas  gignant  in  re  venerei:  nam  et 
capras,  porcos,  equos  inierunt  viri  et  fceminae,  insano  bestia- 
rum  amore  exarserunt,  unde  Minotauri,  Centauri,  Sylvani, 

1  Herodotus,  1.  2,  EuterpsB  :    uxorea  »  Seneca,  de  irfl,  1. 11,  c.  18.        *  NalloB 

Insignium  virorum  non  statim  vitSl  func-  est  meatus  ad^uem  non  patoat  aditus 

tas  tradunt  condendas,  ao  ne  eas  quidem  impudicitite.    Clem.  Alex,  paedag.  lib.  8, 

foeminas  quae  formossB  sunt,  sed  quatri-  c.  3.       <  Seneca,  1,  nat.  quaest.       ^Tom. 

duo  ante  defunotas,  ne  cum  iis  salinarii  P.  Gryllo. 
conoumbantf    &c.             s   Metam.    18. 
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Sphinges,  &(%  Sed  ne  confutando  doceam,  atit  ea  foras 
efferam  qtUB  non  omnes  scire  convenit  (Jkbc  enim  doctis  solum- 
modo,  quod  causa  non  ahsimili  ^  Rodericus,  scripta  velim),  ne 
levissimis  ingeniis  et  depravatis  mentibus  foedissimi  sceleris 
notitiam,  &c.,  nolo  quern  diutius  hisce  sordihus  inquinare. 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love  which  is  proper  to  men 
and  women,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves 
much  rather  to  be  called  burning  lust,  than  by  such  an 
honourable  title.  There  is  an  honest  love,  I  confess,  which 
is  natural,  laqiietis  occuUus  captivans  corda  hominum,  ut  a 
midierihus  non  posstnt  separari^  "  a  secret  snare  to  captivate 
the  hearts  of  men,"  as  *  Christopher  Fonseca  proves,  a  strong 
allurement,  of  a  most  attractive,  occult,  adamantine  property, 
and  powerful  virtue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it.  ^Et 
qui  vim  non  sensit  amoris,  aut  lapis  est,  aut  heUua,  He  is 
not  a  man  but  a  block,  a  very  stone,  aut  ^Numen,  aut  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, he  hath  a  gourd  for  his  head,  a  pepon  for  his 
heart,  that  hath  not  felt  the  power  of  it,  and  a  rare  creature 
to  be  found,  one  in  an  age,  Qui  nunquam  visce  jflagravit 
amore  puellce  ;  ^  for  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  dote  we  either 
young  or  old,  as  *  he  said,  and  none  are  excepted  but  Minerva 
and  the  Muses ;  so  Cupid  in  ^  Lucian  complains  to  his  mother 
Venus,  that  amongst  all  the  rest  his  arrows  could  not  pierce 
them.  But  this  nuptial  love  is  a  common  passion,  an  honest, 
for  men  to  love  in  the  way  of  marriage ;  vJt  materia  appetit 
formam^  sic  mulier  virum}  You  know  marriage  is  honour- 
able, a  blessed  calling,  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Paradise ; 
it  breeds  true  peace,  tranquillity,  content,  and  happiness,  qud 
nulla  est  aut,fuit  unqttam  sanctior  conjunctio,  as  Daphnseus 
in  •  Plutarch  could  well  prove,  et  qu^B  generi  humano  immor- 
talitatem  parat,  when  they  live  without  jarring,  scolding, 
lovingly  as  they  should  do. 

1  De  morbis   malieriun,  1.  1,  c.  15.  cap.  40.       &  "  One  whom  no  maiden-g 

3  Amphitheat.  amor.    c.  4,    interpret,  beauty  had  ever  affected."       ^  Chauoef. 

Gurtio.         8  ^neas   SylTius   Jayenal.  7  Tom.  1,  dial,  deorum,  Lucianus.   Amore 

**  And  he  vho  has  not  felt  the  influence  non  ardent  Muss.        8  "  As  matter  seeks 

of  love  is  either  a  stone  or  a  beast."  form,  so  woman  turns  towards  man.'* 

•  Tertul.  prover.  lib.  4,  adversus  Mane.  ^  In  amator.  dialog. 
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^  ^  Felices  ter  et  amplius 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copala,  nee  nllis 
Divnlsas  querimoniis 
Saprema  citins  solvit  amor  die." 

^  Thrice  happy  they,  and  more  than  that, 
Whom  bond  of  love  so  firmly  ties, 
That  without  brawls  till  death  them  part, 
'Tis  undissolved  and  never  dies." 

As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
Orpheus  and  Eurjdice,  Arria  and  Foetus,  Artemisia  and 
Mausolus,  Rubenius  Celer,  that  would  needs  have  it  en- 
graven on  his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea,  his  dear 
wife,  forty-three  years  eight  months,  and  never  fell  out. 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  this  world  comparable  to  it,  'tis  sum- 

mum  mortalitatis  banum ^  hominum  divumque  voluptaSj 

Alma  Venus latet  enim  in  muliere  aliquid  majus  poten- 

tiusque  omnibus  cUiis  humanis  voluptatibus,  as  'one  holdv 
there's  something  in  a  woman  beyond  all  human  delight ;  a 
magnetic  virtue,  a  charming  quality,  an  occult  and  powerful 
motive.  The  husband  rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again  com- 
mands his  heart,  he  is  her  servant,  she  his  only  joy  and  con- 
tent ;  no  happiness  is  like  unto  it,  no  love  so  great  as  this  of 
man  and  wife,  no  such  comfort  as  ^placens  uxor,  a  sweet  wife : 

*  Omnis  amor  magnus,  sed  aperto  in  conjuge  major.  When 
they  love  at  last  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first,  ^  Charaque  charo 
consenesdt  conjugi,  as  Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helen, 
after  they  had  been  married  ten  years,  protesting  withal  that 
he  loved  her  as  dear  as  he  did  the  first  hour  that  he  was  be- 
trothed. And  in  their  old  age,  when  they  make  much  of  one 
another,  saying,  as  he  did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet^ 

7  "  Uxor  vivamus  quod  viximus,  et  moriamur, 
Servantes  nomen  sumpsimus  in  thalamo: 
Nee  ferat  uUa  dies  ut  commutemur  in  sbvo, 
Quin  tibi  sim  juvenis,  tuque  puella  mihi," 

"  Dear  wife,  let's  live  in  love  and  die  together, 
As  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will : 

1  Hor.         *  Lucretius.         >  Fonseca.    Grseo.    "  She  grows  old  in  love  and  in 

*  Hor.         6  Propert.        0  Simonides,    years  together."       ^  Ausonius. 
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Let  no  day  change  or  alter  onr  affections, 
But  let's  be  young  to  one  another  still.'* 

Such  should  conjugal  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are 
one  flesh,  so  should  they  be  of  one  mind,  as  in  an  aristocrat- 
ical  government,  one  consent,  ^  Geryon-like,  coalescere  in 
unum,  have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  niU  the  same. 
A  good  wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  looking- 
glass  to  represent  her  husband's  face  and  passion ;  if  he  be 
pleasant,  she  should  be  merry ;  if  he  laugh,  she  should  smile ; 
if  he  look  sad,  she  should  participate  of  his  sorrow,  and  bear 
a  part  with  him,  and  so  they  should  continue  in  mutual  love 
one  towards  another. 

2  "  Et  me  ab  amore  tuo  deducet  nulla  senectus, 
Sive  ego  Tythonus,  sive  ego  Nestor  ero." 

"  No  age  shall  part  my  love  from  thee,  sweet  wife, 
Though  I  live  Nestor  or  Tithonus's  life." 

And  she  again  to  him,  as  the  '  Bride  saluted  the  Bridegroom 
of  old  in  Rome,  ubi  tu  Caius,  ego  semper  Cata,  be  thou  still 
Caius,  ril  be  Caia. 

'Tis  a  happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  is  blessed 
(saith  Solomon,  Pro  v.  v.  17,)  "and  he  rejoiceth  with  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  is  to  him  as  the  loving  hind  and 
pleasant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continually."  But  this 
love  of  ours  is  immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  compre- 
hended in  any  bounds.  It  will  not  contain  itself  within  the 
union  of  marriage,  or  apply  to  one  object,  but  is  a  wandering, 
extravagant,  a  domineering,  a  boundless,  an  irrefragable,  a 
destructive  passion  ;  sometimes  this  burning  lust  rageth  after 
marriage,  and  then  it  is  properly  called  jealousy ;  sometimes 
before,  and  then  it  is  called  heroical  melancholy ;  it  extends 
sometimes  to  corrivals,  «fec.,  begets  rapes,  incests,  murders : 
Marcus  Antonius  compressit  Faustinam  sororem,  Oaracalla 
hdiam  novercam^  Nero  matrem,  Galigula  sorores,  Gyneras 
Myrrkam  fUam^  &c.  But  it  is  confined  within  no  terms  of 
blood,  years,  sex,  or  whatsoever  else.     Some  furiously  rage 

1  Oeryon  amicitin  symbolum.       s  Propert.  1. 2.       >  Plutarch,  c.  80,  Rom.  hist 
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before  they  come  to  discretion  or  age.  ^Quartilla  in  Pe- 
tronius  never  remembered  she  was  a  maid  ;  and  the  wife  of 
Bath,  in  Chaucer,  cracks. 

£f»nce  ItDOM  twelve  yean  old,  believe, 
Hiubands  at  Kirk-door  had  I  jive, 

'  Aratine  Lucretia  sold  her  maidenhead  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore she  was  twentj-four  years  old,  jiHas  miUies  vendiderai 
virgtnitatem,  <&c.,  neque  te  celabo,  non  deerani  gut  %U  iiUegram 
ambirent  Rahab,  that  harlot,  began  to  be  a  professed  quean 
at  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she  hid  the 
spies,  as  '  Hugh  Broughton  proves,  to  whom  Serrarius  the 
Jesuit,  qtuBSt.  6,  in  cap.  2,  Josue,  subscribes.  Generally 
women  begin  ptibescere,  as  they  call  it,  or  catuUre^  as  Julius 
Pollux  cites,  lib,  2,  cap,  3,  onomast.  out  of  Aristophanes,  ^  at 
fourteen  years  old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves,  and  some 
plainly  rage.  ^  Leo  Afer  saith,  that  in  Africa  a  man  shall 
scarce  find  a  maid  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  are  so  for- 
ward, and  many  amongst  us  after  they  come  into  the  teens  do 
not  live  without  husbands,  but  linger.  What  pranks  in  this 
kind  the  middle  ages  have  played  is  not  to  be  recorded.  Si 
mihi  sini  centum  lingua,  sint  oraque  centum,  no  tongue  can 
sufl&ciently  declare,  every  story  is  full  of  men  and  women's 
insatiable  lust,  Neros,  Heliogabali,  Bonosi,  &c.  *  Ccdius 
Amphilenum,  sed  Quintius  Amphelinam  depereunt,  &c.  They 
neigh  after  other  men's  wives  (as  Jeremiah,  cap.  v.  8,  com- 
plaineth)  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  town  bulls,  raptores 
virginum  et  viduarum,  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do.  Solo- 
mon's wisdom  was  extinguished  in  this  fire  of  lust,  Samson's 
strength  enervated,  piety  in  Lot's  daughters  quite  forgot, 
gravity  of  priesthood  in  Eli's  sons,  reverend  old  age  in  the 
Elders  that  would  violate  Susanna,  filial  duty  in  Absalom  to 

1  Juonem  habeam  iratam,  si  unqnam  exital.        3  Angelico  scriptur.  conoenta 

memiuerim  me  yirginem  fuisse.    Tnfiins  *  Epictetus,  c.  42^  mulieres  statim  ab  an- 

enim  paribus  inquinata  sum  et  subinde  no  14,  morere  incipiant,  kc,  attrectari 

majoribus  me  applicui,  donee  ad  setatem  se  sinant  et  exponunt,  Levinus  Lemnlus. 

penreni ;  ut  Milo  vitulum,  &c.        «  Por-  »  Lib.  8,  fol.  126.        «  Catullus, 
nodidasc.  dial.  lat.  iuterp.  Gasp.  Barthlo 
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his  step-mother,  brotherly  love  in  Amnon  towards  his  sister. 
Human,  divine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and 
men,  fair,  foul  means,  fame,  fortune,  shame,  disgrace,  honour 
cannot  oppose,  stave  off,  or  withstand  the  fury  of  it,  omnia 
vincit  amor,  &c.  No  cord  nor  cable  can  so  forcibly  draw, 
or  hold  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  a  twined  thread.  The 
scorching  beams  under  the  equinoctial,  or  extremity  of  cold 
within  the  circle  arctic,  where  the  very  seas  are  frozen,  cold 
or  torrid  zone,  cannot  avoid  or  expel  this  heat,  fury,  and  rage 
of  mortal  men. 

^  "  Quo  fugis  ah  demens,  nulla  est  fuga,  tu  licet  usque 
Ad  Tanaim  fugias,  usque  sequetur  amor." 

Of  women's  unnatural,  ^insatiable  lust,  what  country,  what 
village  doth  not  complain  ?  Mother  and  daughter  sometimes 
dote  on  the  same  man,  father  and  son,  master  and  servant,  on 

one  woman. 

**  Sed  amor,  sed  inefTrenata  libido. 
Quid  castum  in  terris  intentatumque  reliquit?  *'  8 

What  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madness,  might 
I  reckon  up  ?  Yet  this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such 
as  are  still  in  their  hot  blood  ?  but  for  an  old  fool  to  dote,  to 
see  an  old  lecher,  what  more  odious,  what  can  be  more 
absurd  ?  And  yet  what  so  common  ?  Who  so  furious  ? 
*  Amare  ed  cetate  si  occeperint,  multo  insaniunt  acrius.  Some 
dote  then  more  than  ever  they  did  in  their  youth.  How 
many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  bursten-bellied,  crook- 
ed, toothless,  bald,  blear-eyed,  impotent,  rotten  old  men  shall 
you  see  flickering  still  in  every  place  ?  One  gets  him  a 
young  wife,  another  a  courtesan,  and  when  he  can  scarce  lift 
his  leg  over  a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot  already  in  Charon's  boat, 
when  he  hath  the  trembling  in  his  joints,  the  gout  in  his  feet, 
a  perpetual  rheum  in  his  head,  "  a  continuate  cough,"  *  his 

1  Euripides.    "  Whithersoever  enraged  regiones  conquer!  posse  exfstimo.   Steph. 

you  fly  there  is  no  escape.    Although  «  "  What  have  lust  and    unrestrained 

you  reach  the  Tanais,  love  will  still  pur-  desire     left    chaste   or   inviolate    upon 

sue  you."        *  De  mulierum  inexhaustJL  earth  ?  "        ^  Plautus.        &  Oculi  cali- 

Ubidiue  luzuque  insatiabili  omnes  seque  gant,  aures  gravlter  audiunt,  capilli  flu- 
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flight  fails  him,  thick  of  hearing,  his  hreath  stinks,  all  his 
moisture  is  dried  up  and  gone,  may  not  spit  from  him,  a  verj 
child  again,  that  cannot  dress  himself,  or  cut  his  own  meat, 
jet  he  will  he  dreaming  of,  and  honing  after  wenches,  what 
can  he  more  unseemly  ?  Worse  it  is  in  women  than  in  men, 
when  she  is  (etcUe  declivis,  diu  viduciy  mater  olim,  parum 
decore  mairimonium  sequt  videtur,  an  old  widow,  a  mother  so 
long  since  (^  in  Pliny's  opinion),  she  doth  very  unseemly  seek 
to  marry,  yet  whilst  she  is  so  ^  old  a  crone,  a  beldam,  she  can 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  go,  nor  stand,  a  mere  *  carcass,  a  witch, 
and  scarce  feel ;  she  caterwauls,  and  must  have  a  staUion,  a 
champion,  she  must  and  will  marry  again,  and  betroth  herself 
to  some  young  man,  ^  that  hates  to  look  on,  but  for  her  goods ; 
abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  good  name, 
her  own  undoing,  grief  of  friends,  and  ruin  of  her  children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love, 
is  to  set  a  candle  in  the  sun.  *  It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  yet  is  most  evident  among  such  as  are 
young  and  lusty,  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  nobly  descended, 
high  fed,  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease ;  and  for  that  cause 
(which  our  divines  call  burning  lust)  this  ^ferinus  insanus 
amor,  this  mad  and  beastly  passion,  as  I  have  said,  is  named 
by  our  physicians  heroical  love,  and  a  more  honourable  title 
put  upon  it,  Amor  nobilis,  as  ^  Savanarola  styles  it,  because 
noble  men  and  women  make  a  common  practice  of  it,  and  are 
so  ordinarily  affected  with  it  Avicenna,  lib,  3,  Fen.  1,  tract, 
4,  cap,  33,  calleth  this  passion  Ilishiy  and  defines  it  ^ ''  to  be  a 
disease  or  melancholy  vexation,  or  anguish  of  mind,  in  which 
a  man  continually  meditates  of  the  beauty,  gesture,  manners 
of  his  mistress,  and  troubles  himself  about  it ;  desiring,"  (as 

nut,  ciitiB  arescit,  flatus  olet,  tussis,  &;c.  caiuft  per^t  insigne  fiieinns?  ep>  de  me 

Cyprian.  i  Lib.  8,  Epist.  Rufflnus.  &cio  coi^jecturam,  quem  amor  in  mille 

>  Hiatque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates  podez.  periculft   misit.  ^    Forestus,    Plato. 

«  Cadayerosa  adeo  ut  ab  inferis  reversa  f  Pract.  mitfor.  Tract.  6,  cap.  1,  Rub.  11, 

rideri    possit,     vult    adtiuc    catuUire.  de  aegrit.  cap.  quod  his  multum  contin- 

4   Nam   et   matrimoniis  est   despectum  gat.         ^  HaM)  segritudo  est  solicitudo 

senium,    ^neas  Sylrius.        5  Quid  toto  melancholica  in  qu&  homo  applicat  sibl 

terrarum  orbecommunius?  quae  ciyitas,  continuam  cogitationem  super  pulchritu- 

quod  oppidum,  quae  fiimilia  yacat  ama-  dine  ipsius  quam  amat,  gestuum,  mo- 

torum  exemplis  ?    ^neas  Sylvius.    Quis  rum. 
trigesimum  annum  natis  nullum  amoris 
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Savanarola  adds)  with  all  intentions  and  eagerness  of  mind, 
"  to  compass  or  enjoy  her,  ^  as  commonly  hunters  trouble 
themselves  about  their  sports,  the  covetous  about  their  gold 
and  goods,  so  is  he  tormented  still  about  his  mistress."  Ar- 
noldus  Villanovanus,  in  his  book  of  heroical  love,  defines  it, 
^  "  a  continual  cogitation  of  that  which  he  desires,  with  a  con- 
fidence or  hope  of  compassing  it ; "  which  definition  his  com- 
mentator cavils  at.  For  continual  cogitation  is  not  the  genus 
but  a  symptom  of  love ;  we  continually  think  of  that  which 
we  hate  and  abhor,  as  well  as  that  wliich  we  love  ;  and  many 
things  we  covet  and  desire,  without  all  hope  of  attaining. 
Carolus  k  Lorme,  in  his  Questions,  makes  a  doubt.  An  amor 
sit  morbus,  whether  this  heroical  love  be  a  disease ;  Julius 
Pollux,  Onomast.  lib.  6,  cap.  44,  determines  it.  They  that 
are  in  love  are  likewise  *  sick ;  lascivtts,  salax,  lasciviens,  et 
qui  in  venerem  furit^vere  est  cegrotus.  Arnoldus  will  have  it 
improperly  so  called,  and  a  malady  rather  of  the  body  than 
mind.  Tully,  in  his  Tusculans,  defines  it  a  furious  disease 
of  the  mind ;  Plato,  madness  itself.  Ficinus,  his  Commen- 
tator, cap.  12,  a  species  of  madness,  "for  many  have  run  mad 
for  women,"  Esdr.  iv.  26.  But  *  Rhasis  "  a  melancholy  pas- 
sion ; "  and  most  physicians  make  it  a  species  or  kind  of  melan- 
choly (as  will  appear  by  the  symptoms),  and  treat  of  it  apart ; 
whom  I  mean  to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  in  all  his  kinds,  to 
examine  his  several  causes,  to  show  his  symptoms,  indications, 
prognostics,  effect,  that  so  it  may  be  with  more  facility  cured. 
The  part  affected  in  the  mean  time,  as  *  Arnoldus  sup- 
poseth,  "  is  the  former  part  of  the  head  for  want  of  moisture," 
which  his  commentator  rejects.  Langius,  med.  epist.  lib.  1, 
cap.  24,  will  have  this  passion  seated  in  the  liver,  and  to  keep 
residence  in  the  heart,  * "  to  proceed  first  from  the  eyes  so 
carried  by  our  spirits,  and  kindled  with  imagination  in  the 

1  Animi  forte  accidens  quo  quis  rem  est  passio  melancholica.        B  Qb  cale&c- 

habere  nimiSl  aviditate   concupiscit,  ut  tionem  spiritaam  pars  anterior  capitis 

ludos  renatores,  aurum  et  opes  avari.  laborat  ob  consumptionem  humiditatis. 

s  Assidua  cogitatio  super  rem  desidera-  6  AfFectus  animi  concupiscibilis  e  deside- 

tanif  cum  confidential  obtinendi,  aut  spe  rio  rei  amatse  per  oculos  in  mente  con- 

apprehensum  delectabile,  &c.        '  Mor-  cepto,  spiritus  in  corde  et  jecore  incen- 

bus  corporis  potius  quam  animi.     ^  Amor  dens. 
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liver  and  heart ;  **  coget  amare  jecur,  as  the  saying  is.  Me- 
dium feret  per  epar,  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For  some  such 
cause  belike  *  Homer  feigns  Titius's  liver  (who  was  enamoured 
of  Latona)  to  be  still  gnawed  by  two  vultures  day  and  night 
in  hell,  ^ "  for  that  young  men's  bowels  thus  enamoured,  are 
so  continually  tormented  by  love."  Gordonius,  cap.  2,  part.  2, 
• "  will  have  the  testicles  an  immediate  subject  or  cause,  the 
liver  an  antecedent."  Fracas torius  agrees  in  this  with  Gor- 
donius, tnde  primitus  imaginatio  venerea,  erectto,  &c.,  tiltllatts- 
simam  partem  vocat,  ita  ut  nisi  extrtuo  semine  gestiens  voluptas 
non  cessai,  nee  assidua  veneris  recordatio,  addit  Gnastivinius, 
Comment,  4  Sect.  prob.  27,  Arist.  But  *  properly  it  is  a  pas- 
sion of  the  brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  cor- 
rupt imagination,  and  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  c.  19,  de  morh. 
cerebri  (who  writes  copiously  of  this  erotical  love),  place  and 
reckon  it  amongst  the  affections  of  the  brain.  *  Melancthon, 
de  animd,  confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  affected, 
and  Guianerius,  Tract.  15,  cap.  13  et  17,  though  many  put 
all  the  affections  in  the  heart,  refers  it  to  the  brain.  Ficinus, 
cap.  7,  in  Convivium  Platonis,  "  will  have  the  blood  to  be  the 
part  affected."  Jo.  Frietagius,  cap.  14,  noct.  med.  supposeth 
all  four  affected,  heart,  liver,  brain,  blood ;  but  the  major  part 
concur  upon  the  brain,  *  'tis  imaginatio  Icesa  ;  and  both  imag- 
ination and  reason  are  misaffected ;  because  of  his  corrupt 
judgment,  and  continual  meditation  of  that  which  he  desires, 
he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  melancholy.  If  it  be  violent,  or 
his  disease  inveterate,  as  I  have  determined  in  the  precedent 
partitions,  both  imagination  and  reason  are  misaffected,  first 
one  then  the  other. 

1  Odyss.  et  Metamor.  4,  Ovid.      >  Quod  ^  Est  corruptio  imaginativaB  et  8e8tiinati<- 

fcalem  carniQcinam  in  adolescentum  vifl-  vae  facultatis,  ob  forniam  fortiter  affixam, 

ceribus  amor  faciat  iaexplebilis.       s  Xes-  corruptuoique  judicium,   ut  semper  de 

ticuli  quoad  causam  corgunctam,  epar  eo  cogitet,  ideoque  recte  melanchollcus 

antecedentem,  possunt  esse  subjectum.  appellatur.    Concupiscentia  vebemeiiB  ex 

*  Proprie  jMissio  cerebri  est  ob  corruptam  corrupto  judicio  aestimativse  virtutis. 
imai^Dationem.        <>  Oap.  de  afifectibus. 
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MEMB.  11. 

SuBSECT.   I. —  Causes  of  Heroical  Love,  Temperature,  full 
Diet,  Idleness,  Place,   Climate,  Sfc, 

Op  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  *  Ficinus,  cap.  19, 
saith  they  are  most  prone  to  this  burning  lust,  that  have 
Venus  in  Leo  in  their  horoscope,  when  the  Moon  and  Venus 
be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus's  complexion. 
^  Plutarch  interprets  astrologically  that  tale  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  "in  whose  genitures  $  and  9  are  in  conjunction," 
they  are  commonly  lascivious,  and  if  women,  queans ;  "  as 
the  good  wife  of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer ; " 

IfdOowed  aye  mine  inclination. 
By  virtue  of  my  conaiellation. 

But  of  all  those  astrological  aphorisms  which  I  have  ever 
read,  that  of  Cardan  is  most  memorable,  for  which  howsoever 
he  is  bitterly  censured  by  *  Marinus  Marcennus,  a  malapert 
friar,  and  some  others  (which  *he  himself  suspected)  yet  me- 
thinks  it  is  free,  downright,  plain  and  ingenuous.  In  his 
*  eighth  Geniture,  or  example,  he  hath  these  words  of  him- 
self. ($  9  and  i?  in  {^  dignitatibus  assiduam  mihi  Ve- 
nereorum  cogitationem  prcestahuni,  ita  ut  nunquam  quiescam. 
Et  paulo  post,  Cogitatio  Venereorum  me  torquet  perpetuo,  et 
quam  facto  implere  non  licuit,  aut  fecisse  potentem  puduit, 
cogitatione  asstdua  menittus  sum  voluptatem.  Et  alibi,  ob 
(£  et  9  dominium  et  radiormn  mtxtionem,  profundum  fuit 
ingenium,  sed  lascivum,  egoque  turpi  lihidini  deditus  et  oh- 
scoenus.  So  far  Cardan  of  himself,  quod  de  se  fatetur  ideo 
^ut  utilitaiem  adferat  studiosis  hujusce  discipline,  and  for 
this  he  is  traduced  by  Marcennus,  when  as  in  effect  he  saith 

1  Cknninent.  !n  ConTlTiam  Platonis.  Ir-  cap.  8.        *  Et  si  in  hoc  param  a  prsBcla- 

ntiuntur  cito  quibus  nascentibus  Venus  ra  infomift  stultitiaque  abero.  vincit  ta* 

ftaeiit  in  Leone,  Tel  Luna  venerem  Te-  men  amor  veritatia.  6  Edit.   Basil, 

bementer  aspezerit,  et  qui  e9ldem  com-  1563.     Cum  Commentar.   in    Ptolomael 

plexione  sunt  prsediti.        3  Plerumque  quadripartitum.  «  Fol.  446.    Basil, 

amatores  ount,  et  si  fisminse,  meretrices,  Edit. 
7,  de  audiend.       >  Comment,  in  Qenee. 
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no  more  than  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo  his 
scholar,  offerehant  se  miki  visendtB  mtdieres,  quarum  pracd- 
lenti  eUgarUid  et  decore  speclaMli  teatabcUur  mece  integrity 
pudicitia,  JEt  quidem  Jlagitium  vitavi  fomicatianiSy  at  mun- 
diticB  virginalis  florem  arcana  cordis  cogitaiione  fcRdani.  Sed 
ad  rem.  Aptiores  ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quorum 
genesi  Venus  est  in  signo  masculino,  et  in  Satumi  finibus  aut 
oppositione,  <&c  Ptolomeus  in  quadripart  plura  de  his  et 
specialia  habet  aphorismata,  longo  proculdubio  usu  confirma- 
ta,  et  ab  experientia  multa  perfecta,  inquit  commentator  ejus 
Cardanus.  Tho.  Campanella,  AstrologiiB,  lib,  4,  cap.  8,  ar- 
ticvlis  4  and  5,  insaniam  amatoriam  remonstrantia,  multa 
prae  cseteris  accumulat  aphorismata,  quas  qui  volet,  oonsulat. 
Chiromantici  ex  cingulo  Veneris  plerumque  conjecturam 
faciunt,  et  monte  Veneris,  de  quorum  decretis,  Taisnerum, 
Johan.  de  Indagine,  Groclenium,  ceterosque  si  lubet,  inspicias. 
Physicians  divine  wholly  from  the  temperature  and  complex- 
ion ;  phlegmatic  persons  are  seldom  taken,  according  to  Fi- 
cinus,  Gomment.  cap.  9 ;  naturally  melancholy  less  than  they, 
but  once  taken  they  are  never  freed ;  though  many  are  of 
opinion  fatuous  or  hypochondriacal  melancholy  are  most 
subject  of  all  others  to  this  infirmity.  Valescus  assigns  their 
strong  imagination  for  a  cause,  Bodine  abundance  of  wind, 
Gordonius  of  seed,  and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  the  seed,  which 
cause  their  violent  and  furious  passions.  Sanguine  thence 
are  soon  caught,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love,  and  by  their 
good-wills,  saith  ^Lucian,  "  would  have  a  bout  with  every  one 
they  see;"  the  colt's  evil  is  common  to  all  complexions. 
Theomestus,  a  young  and  lusty  gallant,  acknowledgeth  (in 
the  said  author)  all  this  to  be  verified  in  him,  ^  I  am  so  am- 
orously given  *you  may  sooner  number  the  sea-sands,  and 
snow  falling  from  the  skies,  than  my  several  loves.  Cupid 
had  shot  all  his  arrows  at  me,  I  am  deluded  with  various  de- 

1  Dial,  amorum.       a  Gitins  maris  flue-  incipiunt  seqnentes.    Adeo  humidis  oeu- 

tns  et  nives  coelo  delabentee  numeriris  lis  meus  inhabitat  Asylus  omnem  formam 

^uam  amores  meos  ;  alii  amores  aJiis  sue-  ad  se  rapiens,  ut  nuM  satietate  explea- 

Bedant,  ao  priusquam  desinant  priores,  tur.    QusBnam  hseo  ira  Veaeris,  &o. 
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sires,  one  love  succeeds  another,  and  that  so  soon,  that  before 
one  is  ended  I  begin  with  a  second ;  she  that  is  last  is  still 
fairest,  and  she  that  is  present  pleaseth  me  most;  as  an 
hydra's  head  my  loves  increase,  no  lolaus  can  help  me. 
Mine  eyes  are  so  moist  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  love,  that 
they  draw  all  beauties  to  them,  and  are  never  satisfied.  I  am 
in  a  doubt  what  fury  of  Venus  this  should  be ;  alas,  how  have 
I  offended  her  so  to  vex  me,  what  Hippolytus  am  I !  What 
Telchin  is  my  genius?  or  is  it  a  natural  imperfection,  an 
hereditary  passion?"  Another  in  ^Anacreon  confesseth  that 
he  had  twenty  sweethearts  in  Athens  at  once,  fifteen  at 
Corinth,  as  many  at  Thebes,  at  Lesbas,  and  at  Rhodes,  twice 
BS  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caria,  twenty  thousand  in  all ;  or 
in  a  word,  h  fjwXka  ndvra,  &c. 

"  Folia  arbomm  omninm  si 
Nosti  referre  cuncta, 
Aut  computare  arenas 
In  sequore  universas, 
Solum  meorum  amorum 
Te  fecero  logistam  ?  " 

"  Canst  count  the  leaves  in  May, 
Or  sands  i'  th'  ocean  sea? 
Then  count  my  loves  I  pray." 

His  eyes  are  like  a  balance,  apt  to  propend  each  way,  and 
to  be  weighed  down  with  every  wench's  looks,  his  heart  a 
weathercock,  his  affection  tinder,  or  naphtha  itself,  which  every 
fair  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistress's  favour  sets  on  fire. 
Guianerius,  tract.  15,  cap.  14,  refers  all  this  *to  "the  hot 
temperature  of  the  testicles,"  Ferandus  a  Frenchman  in  his 
Mrotique  Mel.  (which  '  book  came  first  to  my  hands  after  the 
third  edition)  to  certain  atomi  in  the  seed,  "  such  as  are  very 
spermatic  and  full  of  seed."  I  find  the  same  in  Aristot.  sect. 
4,  proh.  17,  si  non  secematur  semen,  cessare  tentigines  non  pos- 
sunt,  as  Guastivinius  his  commentator  translates  it ;  for  which 
cause  those  young  men  that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are 

1  Nnm.    zxxii.       *  Qui  oaUdum  tea-    ed  at  Paris  1624,  seven  yean  after  my 
tieulonun  ciisin  haben^  fc«.       >  Priafr-    first  edition. 
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8o  subject  to  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonii  hath  the  same  words 
in  effect.  But  most  part  I  say,  such  as  are  aptest  to  lore 
that  are  young  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  stall-fed,  free  from 
cares,  like  cattle  in  a  rank  pasture,  idle  and  solitary  persons, 
they  must  needs  hirquituUire,  as  Guastivinius  recites  out  of 
Censorinus : 

1  "  Mens  erit  apta  capi  turn  quum  Isetissima  remm, 
Ut  seges  ia  pingui  luxuriabit  humo.'* 

"  The  mind  is  apt  to  lust,  and  hot  or  cold, 
As  corn  luxuriates  in  a  better  mould.** 

The  place  itself  makes  much  wherein  we  live,  the  clime,  air, 
and  discipline  if  they  concur.  In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen, 
near  to  Pergamus,  thou  shalt  scarce  find  an  adulterer,  but 
many  at  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of  the  seat.  It 
was  that  plenty  of  all  things,  which  made  *  Corinth  so  in- 
famous of  old,  and  the  opportunity  of  the  place  to  entertain 
those  foreign  comers ;  every  day  strangers  came  in,  at  each 
gate,  from  all  quarters.  In  that  one  temple  of  Venus  a 
thousand  whores  did  prostitute  themselves,  as  Strabo  writes, 
besides  Lais  and  the  rest  of  better  note ;  all  nations  resorted 
thither,  as  to  a  school  of  Venus.  Your  hot  and  southern 
countries  are  prone  to  lust,  and  far  more  incontinent  than 
those  that  live  in  the  north,  as  Bodine  discourseth  at  large, 
Method,  hist  cap.  5,  MoUes  Asiaiict,  so  are  Turks,  Greeks, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  even  all  that  latitude ;  and  in  those  tracts, 
such  as  are  more  fruitful,  plentiful,  and  delicious,  as  Valence 
in  Spain,  Capua  in  Italy,  domicilium  luxus  Tully  terms  it, 
and  (which  Hannibars  soldiers  can  witness)  Canopus  in 
Egypt,  Sybaris,  Phoeacia,  Baiae,  '  Cyprus,  Lampsacus.  In 
*  Naples  the  fruit  of  the  soil  and  pleasant  air  enervate  their 
bodies,  and  alter  constitutions ;  insomuch  that  Florus  calls  it, 
Certamen  Bacchi  et    Veneris^  but  ^Foliot  admires  it.      In 

I  Ovid  dd  art.        s  Gterbellus,  descript.  Veneri    sacrata.     Ortellus.    Lampaacas, 

Grsecise.    Rerum  omniam  affluentia  et  olim  Priapo  sacer  ob  yiaum  generosnm, 

loci  mira  opportunitas,  nuUo   non  die  et  loci  delicias,  Idem.        ^  Agri  Neapoli- 

hospites  in  portas  advertebant.    Templo  tani  delectatio,  elegantia,  amoenitas,  tIx 

Veneris  miile  meretrices  se  prostituebant.  intra  modum  humaaum  consistere  vide- 

>  Tota  Cypri  insula  deliciis  incumbit,  et  tur  ;  unde,  &;c.,  Leand.  Alber.  in  Cam- 

ob  id  tautum  luxurisa  dedita  ut  sit  olim  paniSl.        6Lib.  de  laud.  urb.  Neap.    1)is- 
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Italy  and  Spain  they  have  their  stews  in  every  great  city,  as 
in  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  wherein,  some  say,  dwell  ninety 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten  thousand  are  courtesans ; 
and  yet  for  all  this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath  a  peculiar 
mistress ;  fornications,  adulteries,  are  nowhere  so  common ;  . 
urhs  est  jam  iota  lupanar ;  how  should  a  man  live  honest 
amongst  so  many  provocations?  now  if  vigour  of  youth, 
greatness,  liberty  I  mean,  and  that  impunity  of  sin  which 
grandees  take  unto  themselves  in  this  kind  shall  meet,  what 
a  gap  must  it  needs  open  to  all  manner  of  vice,  with  what 
fury  will  it  rage?  For,  as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist 
observes,  libido  consequuta  quum  faerit  materiam  improbam, 
et  praeruptam  licentiam,  et  effrenatam  audaciam,  &c,  what 
will  not  lust  effect  in  such  persons  ?  For  commonly  princes 
and  great  men  make  no  scruple  at  all  of  such  matters,  but 
with  that  whore  in  Spartian,  quicquid  lihet  licet,  they  think 
they  may  do  what  they  list,  profess  it  publicly,  and  rather 
brag  with  Proculus  (that  writ  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Rome, 
^  what  famous  exploits  he  had  done  in  that  kind)  than  any 
way  be  abashed  at  it.  ^  Nicholas  Sanders  relates  of  Henry 
VIII.  (I  know  not  how  truly)  Quodpaticas  vidit  pvlchriores 
quas  non  concupierit,  et  paucissimas  concupierit  quas  non 
molarity  "  He  saw  very  few  maids  that  he  did  not  desire,  and 
desired  fewer  whom  he  did  not  enjoy ; "  nothing  so  familiar 
amongst  them,  'tis  most  of  their  business ;  Sardanapalus, 
Messalina,   and   Joan  of   Naples,   are    not  comparable  to 

•  meaner  men  and  women  ;  Solomon  of  old  had  a  thousand 
concubines ;  Ahasuerus  his  eunuchs  and  keepers ;  Nero  his 
Tigellinus,  panders,  and  bawds;  the  Turks,  *  Muscovites, 
Mogors,  Xeriffs  of  Barbary,  and  Persian  Sophies,  are  no 
whit  inferior  to  them  in  our  times.  Delectus  fit  omnium 
puellarum  toto  regno  forma  prcestantiorum  (saith  Jovius)  pro 
imperatore  ;  et  quas  iUe  linquit,  noMles  habent ;  they  press  and 

pntat  de  morbis  animi,  Reinoldo  Inter-  selves,  many  times   it   is   not  -virtutis 

pret.        1  Lampridius,  Quod  decern  noc-  amore  ;  non  deest  voluntas  sed  fiicultas. 

tibus  r^ntum  virgines  fecisset  mulieres.  *  In  Muscot. 

*  Vita  S|)us.       >  If  they  contain  them- 
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muster  up  wenches  as  we  do  soldiers,  and  have  their  choice 
of  the  rarest  beauties  their  countries  can  afford,  and  jet  all 
this  cannot  keep  them  from  adultery,  incest,  sodomy,  buggery, 
and  such  prodigious  lusts.  We  may  conclude,  that  if  they 
be  young,  fortunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and  idle  withal,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  that  they  should  liye  honest,  not  rage,  and 
precipitate  themselves  into  these  inconveniences  of  burning 

lust 

^  "  Otiam  et  reges  prias  et  beatas 
Perdidit  urbes." 

Idleness  overthrows  all,  Vactto  pectore  regnat  amoTy  love 
tyrannizeth  in  an  idle  person.  Amare  ahundas  Antipho.  If 
thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  ^  ^  Invidid  vel  amore  miser  torquebere 
^Thou  shalt  be  haled  in  pieces  with  envy,  lust,  some  pas- 
sion or  other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  discunt ; 
'tis  Aristotle's  simile,  • "  as  match  or  touchwood  takes  fire,  so 
doth  an  idle  person  love."  QtUBritur  JEgistus  quare  sit 
f actus  adiUter,  &c.,  why  was  -^gistus  a  whoremaster  ?  You 
need  not  ask  a  reason  of  it.  Ismenedora  stole  Baccho,  a 
woman  forced  a  man,  as  *  Aurora  did  Cephalus  ;  no  marvel, 
said  ^  Plutarch,  iJuxurians  apibus  more  hominum  mulier  agit: 
she  was  rich,  fortunate  and  jolly,  and  doth  but  as  men  do  in 
that  case,  as  Jupiter  did  by  Europa,  Neptune  by  Amymone. 
The  poets  therefore  did  well  to  feign  all  shepherds  lovers,  to 
give  themselves  to  songs  and  dalliances,  because  they  lived 
such  idle  lives.  For  love,  as  •  Theophrastus  defines  it,  is 
otiosi  animi  affectus,  an  affection  of  an  idle  mind,  or  as 
^  Seneca  describes  it,  Juventd  gignitur,  luxu  nutritur,  foriis 
alitur,  otiogue  inter  Iceta  fortunes  home  ;  youth  begets  it,  riot 
maintains  it,  idleness  nourisheth  it,  &c.,  which  makes  *  Gor- 
donius,  the  physician,  cap,  20,  part,  2,  call  this  disease  the 
proper  passion  of  nobility.     Now  if  a  weak  judgment  and  a 

1  Gatnllus  ad  Lesbiam.  >  Hor.  >  B  Stobaeo.  ser.  02.       t  Aanor  otioeaa 

s  Polit.  8,  num.  28,  ut  naphtha  ad  ignem,  cura  est  soUicltudinis.       8  Princlpes  pie- 

sic  amor  ad   illos  qui  torpescunt  otio.  ramque  ob  licentiam  et  adfluentiam  di- 

*  Pausanias,  Attic,  lib.  1.    Cephalus  egre-  Titiarum  istam  passionem  solent  incur- 

gise  fonnsB  juvenis  ab  aurox&  raptus  quod  rexe. 
^us  amore  capta  esset.        ^  In  amatoxio. 
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strong  apprehension  do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  Saxo- 
nia,  shall  they  resist  ?  Savanarola  appropriates  it  almost  to 
^  "  monks,  friars,  and  religious  persons,  because  they  live  soli- 
tary, fare  daintily,  and  do  nothing ; "  and  well  he  may,  for 
how  should  they  otherwise  choose  ? 

Diet  alone  is  able  to  cause  it ;  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young 
man  or  a  woman  that  lives  idly,  and  fares  well,  of  what  con- 
dition soever,  not  to  be  in  love.  ^  Alcibiades  was  still  dally- 
ing with  wanton  young  women,  immoderate  in  his  expenses, 
effeminate  in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why  ?  he  was 
over-delicate  in  his  diet,  too  frequent  and  excessive  in  ban- 
quets, Ubicunque  securitas,  iU  libido  dominatur ;  lust  and 
security  domineer  together,  as  St.  Hierome  averreth.  All 
which  the  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  freely  justifies, 

For  aU  to  sicker^  as  cold  engendreth  hailj 
A  liquorish  tongue  mttst  have  a  liquorish  tail. 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet,  as  many 
times  those  Sybarites  and  Phaeaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by 
their  good-will  eat  nothing  else  but  lascivious  meats.  '  Vinum 
imprimis  generosum,  legumen,  fabas,  radices  omnium  generum 
bene  conditas,  et  largo  pipere  aspersas,  carduos  hortvlanos^ 
lactucas,  *  erucas,  rapas,  porros,  ccepas,  nucem  piceam,  amyg- 
dalas  dulces,  eUctuaria,  syrupos,  succos,  cochleas,  conchas, 
pisces  optime  praparatos,  avicidas,  tesHculos  animaliumy  ova, 
candimenta  diversorum  generum,  moUes  lectos,  pulvinaria,  ^c, 
£Jt  quicquid  fere  medici  impotentid  rei  venerece  laboranti 
prcBScribunt,  hoc  quasi  diasatyrion  habent  in  deliciis,  et  his 
dapes  muUo  delicatiores  ;  mulsum,  exquisitas  et  exoticas  fru- 
ges,  aromaJta,  pla^centas,  espressos  succos  mvUis  ferctdis  varia- 
tos,  ipsumque  vinum  suavitate  vincentes,  et  quicquid  ctdina, 
pharmacopoeia,  aut  quceque  fere  officina  subministrare  possit 
JSt  hoc  plerumque  mctu  quum  se  ganeones  infarciant,  ^  ut  iUe 
ob  Chreseida  suam,  se  bulbis  et  cochhis  curavit ;  etiam  ad 

1  Ardenter  appetit  qui  otiosam  vitam  nihil  emoee  &ciunt   bulbique   salaces ; 

agit,  et  communiter  incnrrit  hsec  passio  Improba  nee  prosunt  jam  satureki  tibl. 

fsolitarios  deliciose  viventesi,  incontinen-  Ovid.         5  Petronius.    Curayi  me  mox 

tea,  religiosos,  &c.      >  Plutarch.  y^K  ejus,  cibis  validioribuB,  &c. 
*  Yina  parant  animoB  veneri.        ^  Sed 
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Venerem  $e  parent^  et  cut  hone  palestram  se  exerceanty  qui 
Jieri  pomt  ut  non  misere  depereant,  ^ut  non  pemttu  irua* 
niant  f  iE^tuans  venter  dto  despuit  in  libidinem,  Hieronj- 
mus  ait  ^  Post  prandia.  Call jroenda.  Qtiii  enim  carUinere 
se  potest  f  '  Luxuriosa  res  vinum,  fomentum  Ulidinis  vocai 
Augustinus;  Uandum  cUsmaneniy  Bemardus;  lae  venerisj 
Aristophanes.  Non  ^tna,  non  Vesuvius  tantis  ardoribus 
sestuant  ac  juveniles  medullae  vino  plensB,  cuUUt  *  Hieronjmus: 
unde  oh  optimum  vinum  Lampsacus  cUm  Priapo  sacer:  et 
venerandi  Bacchi  soda,  apud  ^  Orpbeum  Venus  audit.  Hoc 
si  vinum  simplex,  et  per  se  sumptum  prastare  possit,  nam 
— — ^quo  me  Bacche  rapis  tui  plenum?  quam  non  in^ 
saniam,  quern  non  furorem  a  eceteris  expectemus  f  "^  Gome- 
sius  salem  enumerat  inter  ea  qiue  intempestivam  libidinem 
provocate  solent,  et  salaciores  fieri  feminas  ob  esum  salis  oon- 
tendit :  Venerem  ideo  dicunt  ab  Oceano  ortam. 

8  ^  Undo  tot  in  Venetft  scortonim  millia  cnrsant? 
In  promptu  causa  est,  est  Venus  orta  mari." 

Et  bine  foeta  mater  Salacea  Oceani  conjux,  verhumque  for' 
tasse  salax  a  sale  effluxit.  Mala  Bacchica  tantum  dim  in 
amorihus  preevaluerunt,  ut  coronce  ex  iUis  statues  Bacchi 
ponerentur.  ^Oubebis  in  vino  maeeratis  utuntur  Indi  Orien- 
tales  ad  Venerem  excitandam,  et  ^^  Surax  radice  Africani. 
Chinae  radix  eosdem  effectus  habet,  talisque  herhce  meminit 
mag.  nat  lib,  2,  cap,  16.  ^^Baptista  Porta  ex  Indi^  aUata^ 
cujus  mentionem  facit  et  Theophrastus.  Sed  infinita  his 
similia  apud  Rhasin,  Matthiolum,  Mizaldum,  cceterosque  med- 
icos occurrunt,  quorum  ideo  mentionem  feci,  ne  quis  im^ 
peritior  in  hos  scopvlos  impingat,  sed  pro  virili  tanquam 
syrtes  et  cautes  consuUo  effugiat. 

^  1  Uti  nie  apud  Sokenkiam,  qui  pout  po-  28.        lo  Surax  radix  ad  eoitum  snmme 

tionem,  nxoremetquatuorancillas  pros-  ikcit  si  quis  comedat,  aut   infUstonem 

imo     cubiculo     cubantes,     compressit.  bibat,  membrum  subito  erigitur.    Leo 

s  Pers.  Sat.  8.        ^  Siracides.    Nox,  et  Afer,  lib.  9,  cap.  ult.        "  Quee  non  so- 

amor  yinumque  nihil  moderabile  sua-  lum  edentibus  sed  et  genitale  tangenti- 

dent.      ^  Lip.  ad  Olympiam.       &  Hymno.  bus  tantum  valet,  ut  coire  summe  desid- 

0  Hor.  1.  3,  Od.  25.        f  De  sale  lib.  cap.  erent ;  quoties  fere  velint,  possint  ,*  alioe 

21.        8  Eommannus,  lib.  de  Tlrginitate.  duodeciee  profecisse,  alios  ad  60  rices  per> 

B  Garciafl  ab  horto  aromatum,  lib.  1,  cap.  Tenlsse  refert. 
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SuBSECT.  11. — Other  GavMs  of  Love-Me^ncholy^  Sights 
Beaviy  from  the  Face^  Eyes,  olher  PaartSj  and  how  it 
pierceth. 

Many  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  cannot 
ttvail,  except  opportunity  be  offered  of  time,  place,  and  those 
other  beautiful  objects,  or  artificial  enticements,  as  kissing, 
conference,  discourse,  gestures  concur,  with  such  like  lascivi- 
ous provocations.  Kommannus,  in  his  book  de  lined  amorts, 
makes  five  degrees  of  lust,  out  of  *  Lucian  belike,  which  he 
handles  in  fiYe  chapters,  Vistis,  OoUoqmum,  Convictus^  Osctdoy 
Taetus,^  Sight,  of  all  other,  is  the  first  step  of  this  unruly 
love,  though  sometime  it  be  prevented  by  relation  or  hearing, 
or  rather  incensed.  For  there  be  those  so  apt,  credulous, 
and  facile  to  love,  that  if  they  hear  of  a  proper  man,  or 
woman,  they  are  in  love  before  they  see  them,  and  that 
merely  by  relation,  as  Achilles  Tatius  observes,  '  "  Such  is 
their  intemperance  and  lust,  that  they  are  as  much  maimed 
by  report,  as  if  they  saw  them.  Callisthenes,  a  rich  young 
gentleman  of  Byzance  in  Thrace,  hearing  of  *  Leucippe, 
Sostratus's  fair  daughter,  was  far  in  love  with  her,  and  out  of 
fame  and  common  rumour,  so  much  incensed,  that  he  would 
needs  have  her  to  be  his  wife."  And  sometimes  by  reading 
they  are  so  affected,  as  he  in  *  Lucian  confesseth  of  himself, 
"  I  never  read  that  place  of  Panthea  in  Xenophon,  but  I  am 
as  much  affected  as  if  I  were  present  with  her."  Such  per- 
sons commonly  •  feign  a  kind  of  beauty  to  themselves ;  and 
80  did  those  three  gentlewomen  in  '  Balthasar  Castillo  fall  in 
love  with  a  young  man  whom  they  never  knew,  but  only 
heard  him  conmaended ;  or  by  reading  of  a  letter ;  for  there 
is  a  grace  cometh  from  hearing,  •  as  a  moral  philosopher  in- 

1   Lucian.    Tom.    4,   Dial,    amornm.  de  Panthe&  Xenophontis  locum  perlego, 

s  *'  Sight,  conference,  association,  kisses,  ita  animo  affectus  ac  si  coram  intuerer. 

touch."       8  Ea  enim  hominum  intem-  o  Pulchritudinem  sibi  ipsis  couflngunt, 

perantium  libido  est  ut  etiam  fema  ad  Imagines.        7  De  anlico,  lib.  2,  fol.  116, 

amai<dumimpellantur,etaudienteBseque  'tis  a  pleasant  story,  and  related  at  large 

afllciuntur  ac  videntee.        <  Formosam  by  him.        8  Oratiavenitab  audita  aequA 

Bostrato  filiam  audiens,  uxorem  cupit,  et  ac  visu,  e6  specks  amoris  in  phantsstam 

mUL  illiua  anditiimft  axdob*       ftQ;nooaa  iHci|iinnt  sdM  relatfone.    Ficolomineus, 
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fonneth  us,  ^  as  well  as  from  sight ;  and  the  species  of  love 
are  received  into  the  fantasy  by  relation  alone :^  ^ut  cupere 
ah  cupeetu,  sic  veUe  ab  auditUy  both  senses  affect  Ihterdum  et 
absentes  amamus,  sometimes  we  love  those  that  are  absent, 
saith  Philostratus,  and  gives  instance  in  his  finend  Athenodo- 
rus,  that  loved  a  maid  at  Corinth  whom  he  never  saw ;  rum 
octUi  sed  mens  vtdety  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  under- 
standing. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love  is  that 
which  comes  by  sight,  which  conveys  those  admirable  rays 
of  beauty  and  pleasing  graces  to  the  heart  Plotinus  de- 
rives love  from  sight,  ipL>g  qium  bpaaic-  ^  Si  nescis,  ocuU  sunt 
in  amore  duces,  ^  the  eyes  are  the  harbingers  of  love,"  and 
the  first  step  of  love  is  sight,  as  '  Lilius  Giraldus  proves  at 
large,  hist,  dear,  syniag,  13,  they  as  two  sluices  let  in  the 
influences  of  th^t  divine,  powerful,  soul-ravishing,  and  capti- 
vating beauty,  which,  as  ^one  saith,  *'is  sharper  than  any 
dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper  into  the  heart ;  and  opens  a 
gap  through  our  eyes  to  that  lovely  wound,  which  pierceth 
the  soul  itself."  (Ecclus.  18.)  Through  it  love  is  kindled 
like  a  fire.  This  amazing,  confounding,  admirable,  amiable 
beauty,  *  "  than  which  in  all  nature's  treasure  (saith  Isocrates) 
there  is  nothing  so  majestical  and  sacred,  nothing  so  divine, 
lovely,  precious,"  'tis  nature's  crown,  gold  and  glory  ;  honum 
si  non  summum,  de  summis  tamen  non  infrequenter  trium- 
phanSfWhose  power  hence  may  be  discerned ;  we  contemn  and 
abhor  generally  such  things  as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold, 
account  them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that  which  is  fair. 
'Tis  •  beauty  in  all  things  which  please th  and  allureth  us,  a 
fair  hawk,  a  fine  garment,  a  goodly  building,  a  fair  house,  &c. 
That  Persian  Xerxes,  when  he  destroyed  all  those  temples 
of  the  gods  in  Greece,  caused  that  of  Diana,  t«  integrum 

erad.  8,  c.  88.       ^  Lips.  cent.  2,  epist.  rio  vulneri  aditum  patefitciens  in  ani- 

22,  Beautie'8  Encomions.        s  Propert.  mum  penetrat.      ^In  totSL  rerum  naturft 

s  Amoris  primum  gradom  visus  habet,  ut  nihil  fbrm&   diyinius,    nihil   angusfcias, 

aspiciat  rem  amatam.      *  Achilles  Tatius,  nihil  pretiosius,  cujos  vires  hinc  &cile 

lib.  1.    Forma  telo  quovis  acutior  ad  in-  intelliguntur,  &c.       ^  Christ.  Fonseca. 
ferendum  yulnus,  perque  oculos  amato- 
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servari,  to  be  spared  alone  for  that  excellent  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  it  Inanimate  beauty  can  so  command.  'Tis 
that  which  painters,  artificers,  orators,  all  aim  at,  as  Erixim- 
achus  the  physician,  in  Plato,  contends,  ^"It  was  beauty 
first  that  ministered  occasion  to  art,  to  find  out  the  knowl- 
edge of  carving,  painting,  building,  to  find  out  models,  per- 
spectives, rich  furnitures,  and  so  many  rare  inventions.'' 
Whiteness  in  the  lily,  red  in  the  rose,  purple  in  the  violet, 
a  lustre  in  all  things  without  life,  the  clear  light  of  the  moon, 
the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  splendour  of  gold,  purple,  spark- 
ling diamond,  the  excellent  feature  of  the  horse,  the  majesty 
of  the  lion,  the  colour  of  birds,  peacocks*  tails,  the  silver 
scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with  singular  delight  and  admira- 
tion. * "  And  which  is  rich  in  plants,  delightful  in  flowers, 
wonderful  in  beasts,  but  most  glorious  in  men,"  doth  make  us 
affect  and  earnestly  desire  it,  as  when  we  hear  any  sweet 
harmony,  an  eloquent  tongue,  see  any  excellent  quality,  curi- 
ous work  of  man,  elaborate  art,  or  aught  that  is  exquisite, 
there  ariseth  instantly  in  us  a  longing  for  the  same.  We 
love  such  men,  but  most  part  for  comeliness  of  person ;  we 
call  them  gods  and  goddesses  divine,  serene,  happy,  &c 
And  of  all  mortal  men  they  alone  (^  Calcagninus  holds)  are 
free  from  calumny ;  qui  dimtiis,  magistratu  et  ghrid  florent^ 
injurid  lacessimus,  we  backbite,  wrong,  hate  renowned,  rich 
and  happy  men,  we  repine  at  their  felicity,  they  are  undeserv- 
ing we  think,  fortune  is  a  step-mother  to  us,  a  parent  to 
them.  "  We  envy  (saith  *  Isocrates)  wise,  just,  honest  men, 
except  with  mutual  ofiices  and  kindnesses,  some  good  turn  or 
other,  they  extort  this  love  from  us ;  only  fair  persons  we 
love  at  first  sights  desire  their  acquaintance,  and  adore  them 
as  so  many  gods ;  we  had  rather  serve  them  than  command 
others,  and  account  ourselves  the  more  beholding  to  them, 

1  B.  L.       *  Brays,  prob.  11,  de  fonnSL  sem  extorquent;  soloa  formoflos  amamiu 

e   Luciano.  >  Lib.    de   calumniSL.  et  piimo  yelut  aspectu  benerolentia  con- 

Fonnosi  Galnmni&  vacant ;  dolemus  alios  jungimnr.  et  eos  tanquam  Deos  colimus, 

meliore  loco  positos,  fortunam  nobis  no-  libentius  iis  serrimns  quam  aliis  impera- 

▼ercam  illis,  &c         ^  Inyidemus  sapien-  mus,  majoremque,  &c. 
tiboa,  Jostis,  nisi  benefidis  assidue  amo- 
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the  more  service  they  enjoin  us ;  though  they  be  otherwise 
.  vicious,  dishonesty  we  love  them,  favour  them,  and  are  ready 
to  do  them  any  good  office  for  their  ^  beauty's  sake,  though 
they  have  no  other  good  quality  beside.  Die  igitur  6  for- 
mose  cuiole9cen$  (as  that  eloquent  Phavorinus  breaks  out  in 
^StobaBus),  die  Antiloque^  mavius  nectare  loqueris;  die  6 
Telemachef  vehemerUitis  Ulysse  dieis;  die  Alcibiades  tUcun- 
que  ebrius,  Uhentius  tihi  lieet  ebrio  auscvUahimva,  ^  Speak, 
fair  youth,  speak  Antiloquus,  thy  words  are  sweeter  than 
nectar,  speak  O  Telemachus,  thou  art  more  powerful  than 
Ulysses,  speak  Alcibiades  though  drunk,  we  will  willingly 
hear  thee  as  thou  art"  Faults  in  such  are  no  faults;  for 
when  the  said  Alcibiades  had  stolen  Anytus  his  gold  and 
silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from  prosecuting  so  foul  a  fact 
(though  every  man  else  condemned  his  impudence  and  inso- 
lency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  and  much  better  (he 
loved  him  dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.  ^'  No  worth  is  eminent 
in  such  lovely  persons,  all  imperfections  hid;"  non  enim 
facile  de  his  quos  plurimum  diligimus,  turpitudinem  suspiea^ 
muvy  for  hearing,  sight,  touch,  &c.,  our  mind  and  all  our 
senses  are  captivated,  omnes  sensm  formosus  ddeetai.  Many 
men  have  been  preferred  for  their  person  alone,  chosen  kings, 
as  amongst  the  Indians,  Persians,  Ethiopians  of  old;  the 
properest  man  of  person  the  country  could  afford,  was  elected 
their  sovereign  lord ;  GrcUior  est  ptdchro  veniens  e  eorpore 
virtus,^  and  so  have  many  other  nations  thought  and  done, 
as  *  Curtius  observes :  Ingens  enim  in  corporis  mqjestate  vene- 
ratio  est,  '^for  there  is  a  majestical  presence  in  such  men;" 
and  80  far  was  beauty  adored  amongst  them,  that  no  man 
was  thought  fit  to  reign,  that  was  not  in  all  parts  complete 
and  superemiuent  Agis,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  had  like  to 
have  been  deposed,  because  he  married  a  little  wife,  they 
would  not  have  their  royal  issue  degenerate.     Who  would 

1  Formw  m^estatexa  Barbari    yeren-  '  *'  Virtue  appears  more  gracefUQy  in  a 

tur,  neo  alii  majores  quam  quibus  eximlSl  lovely  personage."        *  lib.  5,   mafpio- 

Ibrmft  natura  donata  est,  Herod,  lib.  6,  rumque  operum  non  alios  capaces  putant 

Curtins  6,  Arist.  Pollt.         >  Serm.  ^,  qijiam  quos  eximii  specie  natuia  donavit. 
Plutarch.  Tit.  ^us.    Brisonius,  Strabo. 
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ever  have  thought  that  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  English 
monk's  bastard  (as  ^  Papirius  Massovius  writes  in  his  life), 
inops  a  suit  reUctus,  squalidus  et  miser,  a  poor  forsaken 
child,  should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Rome  ?^  But  why  was 
it?  JSrat  acri  in^enio,  facundid  expeditd^  eleganti  corpore, 
factegiie  ketd  ac  hilari  (as  he  follows  it  out  of  ^  Nubrigensis, 
for  he  ploughs  with  his  heifer),  "  he  was  wise,  learned,  elo- 
quent, of  a  pleasant,  a  promising  countenance,  a  goodly,  proper 
man ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  his  own,"  and 
that  carried  it,  for  that  he  was  especially  advanced.  So 
^  Saul  was  a  goodly  person  and  a  fair."  Maximinus  elected 
emperor,  &c.  Branchus  the  son  of  Apollo,  whom  he  begot 
of  Jance,  Succron's  daughter  (saith  Lactantius),  when  he 
kept  King  Admetus's  herds  in  Thessaly,  now  grown  a  man, 
was  an  earnest  suitor  to  his  mother  to  know  his  father ;  the 
nymph  denied  him,  because  Apollo  had  conjured  her  to  the 
contrary ;  yet  overcome  by  his  importunity  at.  last  she  sent 
him  to  his  father;  when  he  came  into  Apollo's  presence, 
malas  Dei  reverenter  osctUatus,  he  carried  himself  so  well, 
and  was  so  fair  a  young  man,  that  Apollo  was  infinitely 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  could  scarce  look  off 
him,  and  said  he  was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a 
crown  of  gold,  the  spirit  of  divination,  and  in  conclusion 
made  him  a  demi-god.  0  vis  superha  fomuB^  a  goddess 
beauty  is,  whom  the  very  gods  adore,  nam  ptdchros  dii 
amant ;  she  is  Amoris  domina,  love's  harbinger,  love's  load- 
stone, a  witch,  a  charm,  &c.  Beauty  is  a  dower  of  itself,  a 
Bufficient  patrimony,  an  ample  commendation,  an  accurate 
epistle,  as  •  Lucian,  Apuleius,  Tiraquellus,  and  some  others 
conclude.  Imperio  diffna  forma,  beauty  deserves  a  kingdom, 
Baith  Abulensis,  paradox,  2,  cap.  110,  immortality;  and 
* "  more  have  got  this  honour  and  eternity  for  their  beauty, 
than  for  all  other  virtues  besides;"  and  such  as  are  fair, 

1   Idb.    de     yitis    pontificum     Rom.  de  est  dotata.        ^Isocrates,  plures  ob 

•  Lib.  2,  cap.  6.        SDial.  amorum,  o.  2,  formam    immortalitatem    adept!     sunt 

de  magUl.     Lib.    2,   connub.    cap.  27.  quam  ob  reliquas  omnes  rirtutes. 
Virgo  formosa  et  si  oppido  pauper^  abun- 
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^  **  are  worthy  to  be  honoured  of  God  and  men."  That  Idalian 
Ganymede  was  therefore  fetched  by  Jupiter  into  heaven, 
Hephsestion  dear  to  Alexander,  Antinous  to  Adrian.  Plato 
calls  beauty  for  that  cause  a  privilege  of  nature,  NatuariB 
^audentis  opus,  nature's  masterpiece,  a  dumb  comment; 
Theophrastus,  a  silent  fraud ;  still  rhetoric,  Cameades,  that 
persuades  without  a  speech,  a  kingdom  without  a  guard, 
because  beautiful  persons  command  as  so  many  captains; 
Socrates,  a  tyranny,  ^  which  tyrannizeth  over  tyrants  them- 
selves;" which  made  Diogenes  belike  call  proper  women 
queens,  quod  /acerent  homines  qua  pradperent,  because  men 
were  so  obedient  to  their  commands.  They  will  adore, 
cringe,  compliment,  and  bow  to  a  common  wench  (if  she  be 
fair)  as  if  she  were  a  noble  woman,  a  countess,  a  queen,  or  a 
goddess.  Those  intemperate  young  men  of  Greece  erected 
at  Delphos  a  golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the  eternal 
memory  of  Fhryne  the  courtesan,  as  ^lian  relates,  for  she 
was  a  most  beautiful  woman,  insomuch,  saith  ^  Athenseus,  that 
Apelles  and  Praxiteles  .  drew  Venus's  picture  from  her. 
Thus  young  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty ;  nay  kings 
themselves  I  say  will  do  it,  and  voluntarily  submit  their 
sovereignty  to  a  lovely  woman.  "  Wine  is  strong,  kings  are 
strong,  but  a  women  strongest,"  1  Esd.  iv.  10,  as  Zerubbabel 
proved  at  large  to  King  Darius,  his  princes  and  noblemen. 
^' Kings  sit  still  and  command  sea  and  land,  &c,  all  pay 
tribute  to  the  king ;  but  women  make  kings  pay  tribute,  and 
have  dominion  over  them."  When  they  have  got  gold  and 
silver,  they  submit  all  to  a  beautiful  woman,  give  themselves 
wholly  to  her,  gape  and  gaze  on  her,  and  all  men  desire  her 
more  than  gold  or  silver,  or  any  precious  thing ;  they  will 
leave  father  and  mother  and  venture  their  lives  for  her, 
labour  and  travel  to  get  and  bring  all  their  gains  to  women, 
steal,  fight,  and  spoil  for  their  mistress's  sake.  And  no  king 
so  strong,  but  a  fair  woman  is  stronger  than  he  is.     "All 

1  Lucian,  Tom.  4,  Charidasmon.  Qui  qnavis  epistolSl  ad  commendandum  effl- 
pulchri,  merito  apud  DecNs  et  apud  homi-  cacior.  >  Lib.  9,  Var.  hist,  tanta  formn 
nes  honore  affecti.    Muta  commentatio,    elegantia  ut  ab  e&  nad9L,  &c. 
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things"  (as  ^he  proceeds)  "fear  to  touch  the  king;  yet  I 

Baw  him  and  Apame  his  concubine,  the   daughter  of  the 

famous  Bartacus,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and 

she  took  the  crown  off  his   head,  and  put   it  on   her   own, 

and  stroke  him  with  her  left  hand ;  yet  the  king  gaped  and 

gazed  on  her,  and  when  she  laughed,  he  laughed,  and  when 

she  was  angry  he  flattered  to  be  reconciled  to  her."     So 

beauty  commands  even  kings  themselves ;  nay  whole  armies 

and   kingdoms   are   captivated  together   with   their   kings : 

^  Forma  mncit  ai^maios,  ferrum  pulcritudo  captwat;  vincentur 

specie,  qui  -non  vincentur  prcdio.     And  'tis  a  great  matter 

saith    *Xenophon,   "and   of  which    all   fair    persons    may 

worthily  brag,  that  a  strong  man  must  labour  for  his. living 

if  he  will  have  aught,  a  valiant  man  must  flght  and  endanger 

himself  for  it,  a  wise  man  speak,  show  himself,  and  toil;  but 

a  fair  and  beautiful  person  doth  all  with  ease,  he  compasseth 

his  desire  without  any  painstaking ; "  God  and  men,  heaven 

and  earth  conspire  to  honour   him;   every  one  pities  him 

above  other,  if  he  be  in  need,  *  and  all  the  world  is  willing  to 

do  him  good.     *  Chariclea  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  but 

when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  she 

alone  was  preserved  for  her  person.     ®  When  Constantinople 

was  sacked  by  the  Turk,  Irene  escaped,  and  was  so  far  from 

being  made  a  captive,  that  she  even  captivated  the  Grand 

Seignior  himself.    So  did  Rosamond  insult  over  King  Henry 

the  Second. 

7  "  I  was  so  fair  an  object; 
Whom  fortune  made  my  king,  my  love  made  subject; 
He  found  by  proof  the  privilege  of  beauty, 
That  it  had  power  to  countermand  all  duty." 

It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morosiora  numina, 

8  "  Deus  ipse  deorum 
Factus  ob  hanc  formam  bos,  equus,  imber,  olor." 

1  Esdras  iv.  29.        >  Origen,  horn.  23,  in  *  Majorem  vim  habet  ad  commendandam 

Numb.    In  ipsos  tyrannos  tyrannidem  forma,  quam  accurate  scriptSL  epistolft. 

ezercet.  *  lUud  certe  magnum  ob  Arist.        <>  Heliodor.  lib.  1.        6  Enolles, 

quod  gloriari  possunt  formosi,  quod  ro-  hist.   Turcica.        7  Daniel,  in  complaint 

bustoB  necessarium  sit  laborare,  fortem  of  Rosamond.         ^  Stroza  filius  Epig. 

pericuIiB    se    objicere,   sapientem,    &c.  "  The  king  of  the  gods  on  account  of  this 
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And  those  mali  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  ^  I  have  already 
proved.  Farmosam  Barhari  verentur,  et  ad  a^pectum  pulchrum 
immanis  animta  man$uescit,  (Heliodor.  lib.  5.)  The  bar- 
barians stand  in  awe  of  a  fair  woman,  and  at  a  beautiM 
aspect  a  fierce  spirit  is  pacified.  For  when  as  Troj  was 
taken,  and  the  wars  ended  (as  Clemens  'Alexandrinus  quotes 
out  of  Euripides),  angry  Menelaus,  with  rage  and  fury  armed, 
came  with  his  sword  drawn,  to  have  killed  Helen,  with  his 
own  hands,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  all  those  wars  and  mis- 
eries ;  but  when  he  saw  her  fair  face,  as  one  amazed  at  her  di- 
vine beauty,  he  let  his  weapon  fall,  and  embraced-  her  besides, 
he  had  no  power  to  strike  so  sweet  a  creature,  ^rgo  hehe- 
taniur.  enses  jfuIchrittLdine,  the  edge  of  a  sharp  sword  (as  the 
saying  is)  is  dulled  with  a  beautiful  aspect,  and  severity  itself 
is  overcome.  Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  his  client 
was  accused  at  Athens  for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  de- 
fence in  her  cause,  but  tearing  her  upper  garment,  disclosed 
her  naked  breast  to  the  judges,  with  which  comeliness  of  her 
body  and  amiable  gesture  they  were  so  moved  and  aston- 
ished, that  they  did  acquit  her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go.  O 
noble  piece  of  justice !  mine  author  exclaims ;  and  who  ia 
he  that  would  not  rather  lose  his  seat  and  robes,  forfeit  his 
office,  than  give  sentence  against  the  majesty  of  beauty? 
Such  prerogatives  have  fair  persons,  and  they  alone  are  free 
from  danger.  Parthenopaeus  was  so  lovely  and  fair,  that 
when  he  fought  in  the  Theban  wars,  if  his  face  had  been  by 
chance  bare,  no  enemy  would  offer  to  strike  at  or  hurt  him, 
such  immunities  hath  beauty.  Beasts  themselves  are  moved 
with  it  Sinalda  was  a  woman  of  such  excellent  feature, 
*  and  a  queen,  that  when  she  was  to  be  trodden  on  by  wild 
horses  for  a  punishment,  ^  the  wild  beasts  stood  in  admira- 
tion of  her  person,  (Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  8,  Ihn,  hist.) 
and  would  not  hurt  her."     Wherefore  did  that  royal  virgin 

beaaty  became  a  bull,  a  shower,  a  swan.*'  fermm  ezcideret,  &c.       <  Tant»  fbrmie 

I  Sect.  2,  Mem.  1,  Sub.  1.       <  Stroma-  ftiit  ut  cum  vlncta  loris  Deris  exposita 

tum  1.  post  captam  Trcjam  cum  impetu  foret,  equorum  calcibus  obterenda,  ipsia 

ferretur  ad  occidendam  Helenam,  stu-  jumentte  admirationi  ftdt ;  Indere  nolue- 

pore  adeo  pnlohritudiniB  correptus   ut  runt. 
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in  ^  Apuleius,  when  she  fled  from  the  thieves'  den,  in  a  des- 
ert, make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her  ass  on  whom  she  rode ; 
(for  what  knew  she  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  an  ass  ?) 
Si  me  parentibus  et  proco  formoso  reddideris,  quas  tihi  gror 
Has,  quos  honores  hahebo,  quos  ethos  exhiheho  ?  ^  She  would 
comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and  trick  him  every  day  her- 
self,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil  no  more,  but  rest  and 
play,  &c.  And  besides  she  would  have  a  dainty  picture 
drawn,  in  perpetual  remembrance,  a  virgin  riding  upon  an 
ass's  back  with  this  motto,  Asino  vectore  regia  virgo  fugiens 
captivitatem  ;  why  said  she  all  this  ?  why  did  she  make  such 
promises  to  a  dumb  beast  ?  but  that  she  perceived  the  poor 
ass  to  be  taken  with  her  beauty ;  for  he  did  often  oUiquo 
coUo  pedes  pueUce  decoros  basiare,  kiss  her  feet  as  she  rode,  et 
ad  ddicatuUis  voculas  tentahat  adhinnire,  offer  to  give  consent, 
as  much  as  in  him  was,  to  her  delicate  speeches,  and  besides 
he  had  some  feeling,  as  she  conceived,  of  her  misery.  And 
why  did  Theogine's  horse  in  Heliodorus  •  curvet,  prance,  and 
go  so  proudly,  exuUans  cdacriier  et  superhiens,  &c.,  but  that 
such  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was  in  love  with  his  mas- 
ter? dixisses  ipsum  equum  pulchrum  tnteUigere  ptdchram 
dominifarmam  f  A  fly  lighted  on  ^  Malthius's  cheek  as  he 
lay  asleep  ;  but  why  ?  Not  to  hurt  him,  as  a  parasite  of  his, 
standing  by,  well  perceived,  non  utpungeret,  sedut  oscularetur, 
but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his  divine  looks. 
Inanimate  creatures,  I  suppose,  have  a  touch  of  this.  When 
a  drop  of  ^  Psyche's  candle  fell  on  Cupid's  shoulder,  I  think 
sure  it  was  to  kiss  it  When  Venus  ran  to  meet  her  rose- 
cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant  ^  poet  of  ours  sets  her  out, 

'*  the  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay, 
And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace.** 

1  Lib.  8,  miles.        *  "  If  you  wIU  re-  not  supply  you  ?  "         >  iBthiop.  1.  8. 

store  me  to  my  parents,  and  my  beauti-  *  Athenasus,  lib.  8.       s  Apuleius,  Aor. 

tal  lover,  what  thanks,  what    honour  asino.       >  Shakspeare. 
shall  I  owe  you,  what  provender  shall  I 
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Aer  ipse  amove  inficitur,  as  Heliodorus  holds,  the  air  itself  is 
in  love  ;  for  when  Hero  played  upon  her  lute, 

I  **  The  wanton  air  in  twenty  sweet  forms  danc't 
After  her  fingers/' 

and  those  lascivious  winds  stayed  Daphne  when  she  fled  from 
Apollo ; 

3  **  nndabant  corpora  venti, 
Obyiaque  adversas  vibrabant  flamina  Testes." 

Boreas  Ventus  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Ericthon's 
daughter  of  Athens ;  vi  rapuity  &c.,  he  took  her  away  hy 
force,  as  she  was  playing  with  other  wenches  at  Ilissus,  and 
begat  Zetes  and  Galias  his  two  sons  of  her.  That  seas  and 
waters  are  enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as 
likely  as  that  of  the  air  and  winds ;  for  when  Leander  swam 
in  the  Hellespont,  Neptune  with  his  trident  did  beat  down 
the  waves,  but 

"  They  still  mounted  up  intending  to  have  kiss'd  him, 
And  fell  in  drops  like  tears  because  they  missed  him." 

The  •  river  Alpheus  was  in  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tells 
the  tale  herself, 

"  viridesque  manu  siccata  capillos, 
Fluminis  Alphei  veteres  recitavit  amores ; 
Pars  ego  Nympharum,"  *  &c. 

When  our  Thame  and  Isis  meet 

6  ^  Oscula  mlUe  sonant,  connexu  brachia  pallent, 
Mutuaque  explicitis  connectunt  coUa  lacertis." 

Inachus  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivers  can  I 
reckon  up,  whom  beauty  hath  enthralled !  I  say  nothing  all 
this  while  of  idols  themselves  that  have  committed  idolatry 
in  this  kind,  of  looking-glasses,  that  have  been  rapt  in  love 

1  Marlowe.       «  Ot.  Met.  1.        »  Ov.  nymph,"  &c.        6  Leland.    "  Their  lips 

Met.  lib.  5.        ^'^And  with  her  hand  resound  with  thousand  kisses,  their  arms 

wiping    off  the  drops  from  her  green  are  pallid  with  the  close  embrace,  and 

treses  thus  began  to  relate  the  loves  of  their  necks  are  mutually  entwined  by 

Alpheus.    I  was  formerly   an  Achaian  their  fbnd  caresses." 


^^ 
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(if  you  will  believe  ^  poets),  when  their  ladies  and  mistresses 
looked  on  to  dress  them. 

"  Et  si  non  habeo  sensnm,  taa  gratia  sensum 
Exhibetf  et  calidi  sentio  amoris  onus. 
Dirigis  hue  quoties  spectantia  lumina,  flamma 
Succendunt  inopi  saucia  membra  mihi." 

"  Though  I  no  sense  at  all  of  feeling  have, 
Yet  your  sweet  looks  do  animate  and  save ; 
And  when  your  speaking  eyes  do  this  way  turn, 
Methinks  my  wounded  members  live  and  burn." 

I  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindle  that  was 
fired  by  a  fair  lady's  ^  looks,  or  fingers,  some  say,  I  know  not 
well  whether,  but  fired  it  was  by  report,  and  of  a  cold  bath 
that  suddenly  smoked,  and  was  very  hot  when  naked  Coelia 
came  into  it,  "  Miramur  quis  sit  tantus  et  unde  vc^or"  '  &c. 
But  of  all  the  tales  in  this  kind,  that  is  the  most  memorable 
of  *  Death  himself,  when  he  should  have  strucken  a  sweet 
young  virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  object. 
Many  more  such  could  I  relate  which  are  to  be  believed  with 
a  poetical  faith.  So  dumb  and  dead  creatures  dote,  but  men 
are  mad,  stupefied  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty, 
amazed,  *  as  that  fisherman  in  Aristaenetus,  that  spied  a  maid 
bathing  herself  by  the  seaside. 

«  "  Soluta  mihi  sunt  omnia  membra 

A  capite  ad  calcem,  sensusque  omnis  periit 

De  pectore,  tam  immensus  stupor  aniraam  invasit  mihi.** 

And  as  '  Lucian,  in  his  images,  confesses  of  himself,  that  he 
was  at  his  mistress's  presence  void  of  all  sense,  immovable, 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  Gorgon's  head ;  which  was  no  such  cruel 
monster  (as  ^Coelius  interprets  it,  lib.  3,  cap.  9),  "but  the 

1  Angerianus.        3  gi  longe  aspiciens  was  overcome  from  head  to  foot,  all  self- 

hflsc   urit  lomine  divos  atque  homines  possessioa  fled,  so  great  a  stupor  over- 

prope,  cur  urere  Una  nequit?    Angeria-  burdened  my  mind."       ^  Parum  abfoit 

nus.        '  '*  We  wonder  how  great  the  quo  minus  saxum  ex  homine  faxitna  sum, 

honour  and  wheoce  it  comes."       *  Idem  ipsis    statuis    immobiliorem    me   fecit. 

Anger.       >  Obstupoit  mirabundus  mem-  8  Veteres  Gorgonis  &bulam  confinxerunt, 

brornm  elegantiam,  &c.  Ep.  7.  ^  Stobae-  eximium  formse  decus  stupidos  reddens. 
nseOrseco.  "My  limbs  became  relaxed,  I 
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very  quintessence  of  beauty,"  some  fair  creature,  as  without 
doubt  the  poet  understood  in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which 
the  spectators  were  amazed.  ^  Jdisert  quihtis  intentata  niteSj 
poor  wretches  are  compelled  at  the  very  sight  of  her  ravish- 
ing looks  to  run  mad,  or  make  away  with  themselves. 

s  t<  They  wait  the  sentence  of  her  scornfal  eyes: 
And  whom  she  favors  lives,  the  other  dies." 

'  Heliodorus,  lib.  1,  brings  in  Thy  amis  almost  besides  him- 
self, when  he  saw  Chariclea  first,  and  not  daring  to  look  upon 
her  a  second  time,  ^  for  he  thought  it  impossible  for  any  man 
living  to  see  her  and  contain  himself."  The  very  fame  of 
beauty  will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  ofi^  (such  an  attrac- 
tive power  this  loadstone  hath),  and  they  will  seem  but 
short,  they  will  undertake  any  toil  or  trouble,  *  long  journeys.. 
Penia  or  Atalanta  shall  not  overgo  them,  through  seas,  des- 
erts, mountains,  and  dangerous  places,  as  they  did  to  gaze  on 
Psyche :  ^  many  mortal  men  came  far  and  near  to  see  that 
glorious  object  of  her  age,"  Paiis  for  Helena,  Corebus  to 

Troja. 

**  nils  Trojam  qui  forte  diebns 
Venerat  insano  Cassandrse  incensns  amore," 

^^  who  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  Cassandra,  hap- 
pened then  to  be  in  Troy."  King  John  of  France,  once  pris- 
oner in  England,  came  to  visit  his  old  friends  again,  crossing 
the  seas ;  but  the  truth  is,  his  coming  was  to  see  the  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  the  nonpareil  of  those  times,  and  his  dear 
mistress.  That  infernal  god  Pluto  came  from  hell  itself  to 
steal  Proserpine ;  Achilles  left  all  his  friends  for  Polixena's 
sake,  his  enemy's  daughter ;  and  all  the  *  Grecian  gods  for- 
sook their  heavenly  mansions  for  that  fair  lady,  Philo  Dio- 
neus  daughter's  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  those  days  ; 
ed  enim  venustate  fait,  ut  earn  certatim  omnes  dti  conjugem 

1  Hor.  Ode  6.         *  Marlowe's  Hero.  rantifBrnetasaecontinere.       ^Apnleins, 

>  Aspectuin  Tirginis  sponte  Aigit  inaaniu  1. 4.  Mult!  mortales  longls  itineribiui,  Aeo. 

fere,  et  impossibile  existimans  ut  simul  6  Nic.  Gerbei.  1.  6,  Aohaia. 
earn  aspicere  quis  posdt,  et  intra  tempe- 
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expeterent :  ^  for  she  was  of  such  surpassing  beauty  that  all 
the  gods  contended  for  her  love."  ^  Formosa  dims  imperat 
ptteUa:  ''the  beautiful  maid  commands  the  gods."  They 
will  not  only  come  to  see,  but  as  a  falcon  makes  a  hungry 
hawk  hover  about,  follow,  give  attendance  and  service,  spend 
goods,  lives,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attain ; 

"  Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 
Tet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last.*' 

When  fair  ^  Hero  came  abroad,  the  eyes,  hearts,  and  affeo- 
tions  of  her  spectators  were  still  attendant  on  her. 

8  "  Et  medios  inter  vultus  supereminet  omnes, 

Perque  urbem  aspiciunt  venientem  numinis  instar." 

*  "  So  far  above  the  rest  fair  Hero  shined, 

And  stole  away  the  enchanted  gazer^s  mind.^* 

•When  Peter  Aretine's  Lucretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and 
that  the  fame  6f  her  beauty,  ad  urbanarum  deliciarum  sector 
tores  venerat,  nemo  non  ad  mdendam  earn,  &c.,  were  spread 
abroad,  they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  threefold  to  see 
her,  and  hovered  about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais 
of  Corinth,  and  Phryne  of  Thebes.  •  Ad  cufusjacuit  Grceda 
iota  foreSf  "  at  whose  gates  lay  all  Greece."  '  "  Every  man 
sought  to  get  her  love,  some  with  gallant  and  costly  apparel, 
some  with  an  affected  pace,  some  with  music,  others  with 
rich  gifts,  pleasant  discourse,  multitude  of  followers ;  others 
with  letters,  vows,  and  promises,  to  commend  themselves,  and 
to  be  gracious  in  her  eyes."  Happy  was  he  that  could  see 
her,  thrice  happy  that  enjoyed  her  company.  Charmides 
^  in  Plato  was  a  proper  young  man,  in  comeliness  of  person, 
"  and  all  good  qualities,  far  exceeding  others ;  whensoever 
fair  Charmides  came  abroad,  they  seemed  all  to  be  in  love 

1 1.  Secundus,  basionim  lib.       s  Mu-  7  Vestium  splendore  et  elegantiSi,  ambit- 

ggeuB,  ilia  antem  bene  morata,  per  aedem  ione    incessQs,  donis,    cantilenis,    &c., 

quocanque  Tagabatur,  sequentem  men-  gratiam  adipisci.        &  Pna  cseteris  cor- 

tem  habebat,  et  oculos,  et  corda  vironim.  poxis  proceritate  et  egreglft  indole  miran- 

*  Homer.        *  Marlowe.        6  Pornodidas-  dus  apparebat,  cnteri  autem  capti  cgufl 

ealo    dial.  Ital.   Latin,  donat.  a  Gasp,  amore  videbantur,  &c. 
Baxthio   Germano.             0  Propertius. 
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with  him  (as  Critias  describes  their  carriage),  and  were 
troubled  at  the  very  sight  of  him ;  many  came  near  him, 
many  followed  him  wheresoever  he  went,**  as  those  ^ forma- 
rum  spectcUares  did  Acontius,  if  at  any  time  he  walked 
abroad;  the  Athenian  lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades;  Sappho 
and  the  Mitilenean  women  on  Phaon  the  fair.  Such  lovely 
sights  do  not  only  please,  entice,  but  ravish  and  amaze. 
Cleonimus,  a  delicate  and  tender  youth,  present  at  a  feast 
which  Androcles  his  uncle  made  in  Piraeo  at  Athens,  when 
he  sacrificed  to  Mercury,  so  stupefied  the  guests,  Dineas, 
Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  and  the  rest  (as  Charidemus  in 
*  Lucian  relates  it),  that  they  could  not  eat  their  meat,  they 
sat  all  supper-time  gazing,  glancing  at  him,  stealing  looks, 
and  admiring  of  his  beauty.  Many  will  condemn  these  men 
that  are  so  enamoured,  for  fools ;  but  some  again  commend 
them  for  it ;  many  reject  Paris's  judgment,  and  yet  Lucian 
approves  of  it,  admiring  Paris  for  his  choice ;  he  would  have 
done  as  much  himself,  and  by  good  desert  in  his  mind; 
beauty  is  to  be  preferred  '"before  wealth  or  wisdom." 
^  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophist  lib.  13,  cap.  7,- holds  it  not  such 
indignity  for  the  Trojans  or  Greeks  to  contend  ten  years,  to 
spend  so  much  labour,  lose  so  many  men's  lives  for  Helen's 
sake,  *  for  so  fair  a  lady's  sake, 

"  Ob  talem  nxorem  cai  prasstantissima  forma, 
Nil  mortale  refert." 

That  one  woman  was  worth  a  kingdom,  a  hundred  thousand 
other  women,  a  world  itself.  Well  might  •  Sterpsichores  be 
blind  for  carping  at  so  fair  a  creature,  and  a  just  punishment 
it  was.  The  same  testimony  gives  Homer  of  the  old  men  of 
Troj,  that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combat  between 
Paris  and  Menelaus  at  the  Seian  gate,  when  Helen  stood  in 

1  Aristfenetus,  ep.    10.        *  Tom.  4,  pessoe   esse   }abore.       ^  Digna  qnidem 

Dial,  meretr.  respicientes  et  ad  formam  fiicies  pro  qua  yel  obiret  Achillea,  vel  I'ri- 

cgoB  obstapesc^ntes.        s  in  Charidemo ;  amus,  belli  causa  probanda  fait.    Proper, 

sapientiee  merito  pulchritudo  praefertur  lib.  2.        ^  Ooeciu  qui  Helenas  formam 

et  opibus.        *  Indignum  nihil  est  Troas  carpaerat. 
fortes  et  Achiros  tempore  tam  longo  per- 
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presence ;  they  said  all,  the  war  was  worthily  prolonged  and 
undertaken  *for  her  sake.  The  very  gods  themselves  (as 
Homer  and  ^  Isocrates  record)  fought  more  for  Helen  than 
they  did  against  the  giants.  When  *  Venus  lost  her  son 
Cupid  she  made  proclamation  by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could 
bring  tidings  of  him  should  have  seven  kisses ;  a  noble  re- 
ward some  say,  and  much  better  than  so  many  golden  talents, 
seven  such  kisses  to  many  men  were  more  precious  than 
seven  cities,  or  so  many  provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone 
would  recover  a  man  if  he  were  a  dying,  *  Suaviolum  Stygia 
sic  te  de  valle  rediieet,  &c.  Great  Alexander  married  Rox- 
ane,  a  poor  man's  child,  only  for  her  person.  ^  'Twas  well 
done  of  Alexander,  and  heroically  done ;  I  admire  him  for 
it.  Orlando  was  mad  for  Angelica,  and  who  doth  not  con- 
dole his  mishap  ?  Thisbe  died  for  Pyramus,  Dido  for  -^neas ; 
who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  *  Austin  did  in 
commiseration  of  her  estate  1  she  died  for  him ;  **  methinks 
(as  he  said)  I  could  die  for  her." 

But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand  ;  what  prerogative  this 
beauty  hath,  of  what  power  and  sovereignty  it  is,  and  how 
far  such  persons  that  so  much  admire,  and  dote  upon  it,  are 
to  be  justified ;  no  man  doubts  of  these  matters ;  the  question 
is,  how  and  by  what  means  beauty  produceth  this  eflPect? 
By  sight ;  the  eye  betrays  the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and 
passive  in  this  business;  it  wounds  and  is  wounded,  is  an 
especial  cause  and  instrument,  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the 
object.  '  "  As  tears,  it  begins  in  the  eyes,  descends  to  the 
breast;"  it  conveys  these  beauteous  rays,  as  I  have  said, 
unto  the  heart.  Ut  vidi  ut  perii.  *  Mars  videt  hanc,  visam- 
que  cwpit,  Shechem  saw  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah,  and 
defiled  her.  Gen.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Jacob,  Rachel,  xxix.  17,  "  for  she 
was  beautiful  and  fair."  David  spied  Bathsheba  afar  off, 
2  Sam.  xi.  2.     The  elders,  Susanna,  ^as  that  Orthomenian 

1  Those  mutinous  Turks  that  mur-  lib.  4.       ^  Secun.  hu.  18.       s  Ourtius, 

mured  at  Mahomet,  when  they  saw  Irene,  1.  1.       0  Confessi.        7  Seneca,  amor  in 

excused  his  absence.    Knolles.        <  In  oculis  oritur.        8  OTid.  Fast.        >  Flu- 

laudem  Helena  orat.        8  Apul.  miles,  tarch. 

VOL.  III.  4 
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Strato  saw  fair  Aristoclea  the  daughter  of  Theophanes,  bath- 
ing herself  at  that  Hercjne  well  in  Lebadea,  and  were 
captivated  in  an  instant  Viderunt  oculi,  rapuerunt  pectora 
flamma;  Amnon  fell  sick  for  Tamar's  sake,  2  Sam.  xiii.  2. 
The  beauty  of  Esther  was  such,  that  she  found  favour  not 
onlj  in  the  sight  of  Ahasuerus,  ^^  but  of  all  those  that  looked 
upon  her."  Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others,  contended 
that  Christ  himself  was  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men,  and 
Joseph  next  unto  him,  speciosus  pra  JUiis  hominumy  and 
they  will  have  it  literally  taken  ;  his  very  person  was  such, 
that  he  found  grace  and  favour  of  all  those  that  looked  upon 
him.  Joseph  was  so  fair,  that,  as  the  ordinary  gloss  hath 
it,  jUicB  decurrerent  per  murum,  et  ad  feviestras,  they  ran  to 
the  top  of  the  walls  and  to  the  windows  to  gaze  on  him,  as 
we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  personage  go  by ;  and  so 
Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  Empress  going  through 
CuUen.  ^  P.  Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Antony  no  sooner  saw  Cleopatra,  but,  saith  Appian, 
lib,  1,  he  was  enamoured  of  her.  ^  Theseus  at  the  first  sight 
of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  that 
purpose  kneeled  down,  and  made  his  pathetical  prayers  unto 
the  gods.  *  Charicles,  by  chance,  espying  that  curious  picture 
of  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple,  stood  a  great  while 
gazing,  as  one  amazed ;  at  length  he  brake  into  that  mad  pas- 
sionate speech,  '^  O  fortunate  god  Mars,  that  wast  bound  in 
chains,  and  made  ridiculous  for  her  sake  I  "  He  could  not 
contain  himself,  but  kissed  her  picture,  I  know  not  how  ofl, 
and  heartily  desired  to  be  so  disgraced  as  Mars  was.  And 
what  did  he  that  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him  ? 

^  *'  atque  aliquis  de  diis  non  tristibus  optat 
Sic  fieri  turpis  '* 

When  Venus  jcame  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such, 

1  Lib.  de   pulchrit.  Jesu   et   Marise.  furibnndum  exclamans.    0  fortunatissi- 

*  Lacian,  Charidaemon  supra  omnes  mor-  me  deoram  Mars  qui  propter  banc  tIuc- 

tales   felicissimum   si   hac   frui  posset,  tus  fuisti.       ^  Ov.  Met.  1.  3. 
'Lacian,  amor.    Insanum  quiddam  ac 
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that  (as  mine  author  saith)  ^ "  all  the  gods  came  flocking 
about,  and  saluted  her,  each  of  them  went  to  Jupiter,  and 
desired  he  might  have  her  to  be  his  wife."  When  fair 
*Antilochus  came  in  presence,  as  a  candle  in  the  dark  his 
beauty  shined,  all  men's  eyes  (as  Xenophon  describes  the 
manner  of  it)  "  were  instantly  fixed  on  him,  and  moved  at 
the  sight,  insomuch  that  they  could  not  conceal  themselves, 
but  in  gesture  or  looks  it  was  discerned  and  expressed." 
Those  other  senses,  hearing,  touching,  may  much  penetrate 
and  affect,  but  none  so  much,  none  so  forcible  as  sight. 
Forma  Briseis  mediis  in  armis  tnovit  AchiUem,  Achilles  was 
moved  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  by  fair  Briseis,  Ajax  by 
Tecmessa ;  Judith  captivated  that  great  Captain  Holofernes ; 
Delilah,  Samson;  Rosamund,  *  Henry  the  Second;  Roxa- 
lana,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  &c. 

<  "  Ni/c^  dh  Kot  acdijpov 
Kdl  iTvp  /c(iA^  TIC  oiaa." 

"  A  fair  woman  overcomes  fire  and  sword." 

6  "  Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man  and  all  his  mind  possess, 
As  beauty's  loveliest  bait,  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriors  erst^  their  rigour  to  suppress, 
And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness, 
Driven  with  the  power  of  an  heart-burning  eye, 
And  lapt  in  flowers  of  a  golden  tress, 
That  can  with  melting  pleasure  mollify 
Their  harden' d  hearts  inur'd  to  cruelty." 

•  Clitophon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  he  no  sooner  came 
in  Leucippe's  presence,  but  that  he  did  corde  tremere,  et 
oculis  lascimus  mttieri  ;  "^  he  was  wounded  at  the  first  sight, 
his  heart  panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn  his  eyes  from 
her.     So  doth  Calysiris  in  Heliodorus,  lib.  2,  Isis  Priest,  a 

1  Omnes  dii  complex!  sunt,  et  in  uxo-  ramquesiquapalchraest.  Anacreon,  2. 
rem  sibi  petierunt.  Nat.  Comes,  do  Ven-  6  Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Qaeene.  6  Achilles 
ere.  >  Ut  cum  lux  noctis  affulget,  Tatius,  lib.  1.  ^  statim  ac  earn  con- 
omnium  oculos  incurrit ;  sic  Antiloquus.  templatus  sum,  occidi ;  ooulos  a  virgine 
&c.  s  Pelevlt  omnes  ex  animo  mali-  avertere  conatus  sum,  sed  illi  repugna* 
eres.        ^  Nam  vincit  et  vel  ignem,  fer-  bant. 
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reverend  old  man,  complain,  who  bj  chance  at  Memphis  see- 
ing that  Thradan  Bodophe,  might  not  hold  his  eyes  off  her: 
^  ^^  I  will  not  conceal  it,  she  overcame  me  with  her  presence, 
and  quite  assaulted  my  continencj  which  I  had  kept  onto 
mine  old  age  ;  I  resisted  a  long  time  my  bodily  eyes  with  the 
eyes  of  my  anderstanding ;  at  last  I  was  conquered,  and  as 
in  a  tempest  carried  headlong.*'  ^  Xenophiles,  a  philosopher, 
railed  at  women  downright  for  many  years  together,  scorned, 
hated,  scoffed  at  them ;  coming  at  last  into  Daphnis  a  fair 
maid's  company  (as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend 
Demaritis),  though  free  before,  Iniactus  mdli$  ante  cupidinu- 
hus,  was  far  in  love,  and  quite  overcome  upon  a  sudden 
VictiLs  sum  fateor  a  Daphnide,  &c.     I  confess  I  am  taken, 

>  "  Sola  hsBC  inflexit  sensiis,  animamque  labentem 
Impulit" 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer.     Such  another  mishap,  but  worse, 

had  Stratocles,  the  physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  muco 

plenuLS  (so  *  Prodromus  describes  him)  ;  he  was  a  severe 

woman's-hater  all  his  life,  ftsda  et  contumeUosa  semper  in 

foeminas  profatus^  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sex,  A»- 

manas  aspides  et  mperas  appeUahat,  he  forswore  them  all  still, 

and  mocked  them  wheresoever  he  came,  in  such  vile  terms, 

ut  matrem  et  sorores  odisses,  that  if  thou  hadst  heard  him, 

thou  wouldst  have  loathed  thine  own  mother  and  sisters  for 

his  word's  sake.     Yet  this  old  doting  fool  was  taken  at  last 

with  that  celestial  and  divine  look  of  Myrilla,  the  daughter 

of  Anticles  the  gardener,  that  smirking  wench,  that  he  shaved 

off  his  bushy  beard,  painted  his  face,  *  curled  his  hair,  wore 

a  laurel  crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her  love  besides 

was  ready  to  run  mad.     For  the  very  day  that  he  married 

he  was  so  furious,  tU  solis  occasum  minus  expectare  posset  (a 

terrible,  a  monstrous  long  day),  he  could  not  stay  till  it  was 

night,  sed  omnibus  insaltUatis  in  thcdamum  festinans  irrupity 

1  Pudet   dicere,    non   celabo    tamen.  mihaeveo.   Ariataraetufl,  ep.  17.      'Vlt;^. 

Memphim  reniens  me  vicit,  et  continen-  Mn.  4.    ^'  She  alone  hath  captivated  my 

tiam  expugnayit,  quam  ad  senectutem  feelings,  and  fixed  my  waTering  mind." 

asqoe  serrftram ;   oculis    corporis,    &e.  *  Amaranto  dial.        6  Comasque  ad  spec- 

Nunc  primum  circa  banc  anxius  ani-  ulum.  disposuit. 
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the  meat  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  without  any  leave-taking, 
he  would  needs  go  presently  to  bed.  What  young  man, 
therefore,  if  old  men  be  so  intemperate,  can  secure  himself? 
Who  can  say  I  will  not  be  taken  with  a  beautiful  object  ?  I 
can,  I  will  contain.  No,  saith  ^  Lucian  of  his  mistress,  she 
is  so  fair,  that  if  thou  dost  but  see  her,  she  will  stupefy  thee, 
kill  thee  straight,  and.  Medusa  like,  turn  thee  to  a  stone; 
thou  canst  not  pull  thine  eyes  from  her,  but  as  an  adamant 
doth  iron,  she  wiU  carry  thee  bound  headlong  whither  she 
will  herself,  infect  thee  like  a  basilisk.  It  holds  both  in  men 
and  women.  Dido  was  amazed  at  -^Eneas's  presence ;  Oh^ 
stwpuit  primo  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido ;  and  as  he  feelingly 
verified  out  of  his  experience ; 

2  "  Qoam  ego  postquam  vidi,  non  ita  amavi  ut  sani  solent 
Homines,  sed  eodem  pacto  ut  insani  solent." 

"  I  lov*d  her  not  as  others  soberly, 
But  as  a  madman  rageth,  so  did  I." 

So  Musaeus  of  Leander,  nustpmm  lumen  detorquet  ah  iUd ; 
and  ^  Chaucer  of  Palamon, 

Be  cast  his  eye  upon  Emilia^ 

And  thereunth  he  blent  and  cried  ha^  ha^ 

As  though  he  hid  been  stroke  unto  the  hearta. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty 
is,  how  it  doth  Jnfluere,  how  it  doth  fascinate  (for,  as  all 
hold,  love  is  a  fascination),  thus  in  brief.  *"This  comeliness 
or  beauty  ariseth  from  the  due  proportion  of  the  whole, 
or  from  each  several  part."  For  an  exact  delineation  of 
which,  I  refer  you  to  poets,  historiographers,  and  those 
amorous  writers,  to  Lucian's  Images,  and  Charidsemus,  Xeno- 
phon's  description  of  Panthea,  Petronius  Catalectes,  Helio- 


1  Imag.  Polistrato.    Si  illam  saltern  in-  mm  ad  se  trahere  ferunt  adamantem. 

taeaxis,  statuis  immobiliorem  te  faciet:  3  Plaut.  Mere.        'In  the  Knight's  Tale. 

8i  conspexeris  earn,  non  relinquetur  fit-  *'Ex  debita  totius  proportione  aptaque 

cnltas  ocnlos  ab  e&  amovendi ;  abducet  parti  um  compositione.    Picolomineus. 
te  alligatum  quocanque  voiueiit,  ut  fer- 
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dorus  Charidea,  Tatius  Leucippe,  Longus  Sophista's  Daphnis 
and  Chloe,Theodorus  Prodromushis  Rhodanthes,  Aristaenetns 
and  Philostratus  £pistle8,  Balthasar  Castillo,  Ub.  4,  de  aulico. 
Laurentius,  cap.  10,  de  rndan.  ^neas  Sylvius  his  Lucretia, 
and  every  poet  almost,  which  have  most  accurately  described 
a  perfect  beauty,  an  absolute  feature,  and  that  through  every 
member,  both  in  men  and  women.  Each  part  must  concur 
to  the  perfection  of  it ;  for  as  Seneca  saith,  Ep.  33,  lib.  4 
N6n  est  formosa  mulier  cujtu  cms  laudatur  et  brachtumj  sed 
ilia  cujtLs  simvl  universa  fades  adtnirationem  singulis  parti- 
bus  dedit ;  ^^  She  is  no  fair  woman,  whose  arm,  thigh,  &c, 
are  commended,  except  the  face  and  all  the  other  parts  be 
correspondent."  And  the  face  especially  gives  a  lustre  to  the 
rest ;  the  face  is  it  that  commonly  denominates  a  fair  or  foul ; 
arx  formcB  facies^  the  face  is  beauty's  tower ;  and  though  the 
other  parts  be  deformed,  yet  a  good  face  carries  it  (^facies 
nan  uxor  amatur),  that  alone  is  most  part  respected,  princi- 
pally valued,  deliciis  suis  ferox,  and  of  itself  able  to  cap- 
tivate. 

1 "  Urit  te  Glycer®  nitor, 

Urit  grata  protervitas, 

£t  Yultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici.*' 

*'  Glycera's  too  fair  a  face  was  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine 
to  be  beheld."  When  ^Chaerea  saw  the  singing  wench's 
sweet  looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that  he  icried  out,  0  faciem 
tndchram,  deleo  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  mulieres,  Uedet  quotid- 
ianarum  harum  formarum  /  "  O  fair  face,  I'll  never  love 
any  but  her,  look  on  any  other  hereafter  but  her ;  I  am  weary 
of  these  ordinary  beauties,  away  with  them."  The  more  he 
sees  her,  the  worse  he  is, uritqiie  videndo  as  in  a  burning- 
glass,  the  sunbeams  are  re-collected  to  a  centre,  the  rays  of 
love  are  projected  from  her  eyes.  It  was  -ffineas's  counte- 
nance ravished  Queen  Dido,  Os  humerosque  Deo  simiUs,  he 
had  an  angelical  face. 

1  Hor.  Od.  19,  lib.  1.       *  Ter.  Eunuoh.  Act.  2,  seen.  8 
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3  "  0  sacros  vultus  Baccho  vel  Apolline  dignos, 
Quos  vir,  quos  tuto  fcemina  nulla  videt!  " 

"  0  sacred  looks,  befitting  majesty, 
Which  never  mortal  wight  could  safely  see." 

Although  for  the  greater  part  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in 
the  face,  yet  many  times  those  other  members  yield  a  most 
pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone  sufficient  to  enamour.  A  high 
brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  ccdi  pvlcherrima  plaga^ 
Frons  ubi  vimt  honor,  frons  vhi  ludit  amor,  white  and  smooth 
like  the  polished  alabaster,  a  pair  of  cheeks  of  vermilion 
colour,  in  which  love  lodgeth;  ^Amor  qui  moUihus  genis 
pueUcB  pemoctas  ;  a  coral  lip,  stuzviorum  delubrum,  in  which 
-JBasia  mille  patent,  hasia  miUe  latent,  "A  thousand  appear, 
as  many  are  concealed;"  gratiarum  sedes  gratissima ;  a 
sweet-smelling  flower,  from  which  bees  may  gather  honey, 
^MeUilegcB  volucres  quid'adkuc  cava  thyma  rosasque,  &c. 

'*  Omnes  ad  dominse  labra  venite  mese, 
Ilia  rosas  spirat,"  &c. 

A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  lactea,  dimple  in  the  chin, 
black  eyebrows,  Cupidinis  arcus,  sweet  breath,  white  and 
even  teeth,  which  some  call  the  sale-piece,  a  fine,  soft,  round 
pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace,  *  Quale  decus  tumidis  Pario  de 
marmore  mammis !  *and  make  a  pleasant  valley  lacteum 
stnum,  between  two  chalky  hills,  Sororiantes  papiUidas,  et  ad 
pruritum  fngidos  amatores  solo  aspectu  exdtantes.  Unde  is, 
^  Forma  papiUarum  quamfuit  apta  premi  ! — Again  UreharU 
oculos  durce  stantesqtte  mamiUce.  A  flaxen  hair ;  golden  hair 
was  even  in  great  account,  for  which  Virgil  commends  Dido, 
Nondum  sustiderat  jflavum  Proserpina  crinem.  Ft  crines 
nodantur  in  aurum.  ApoUonius  {Argonaut,  lih  4,  Jasonis 
fiava  coma  incendit  cor  Medece)  will  have  Jason's  golden  hair 
to  be  the  main  cause  of  Medea's  dotage  on  him.  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  both  yellow-haired.     Paris,  Menelaus,  and  most 

1  Petronius,    Catal.  s  Sophocles,    nissima  e  duobus  montibus  compoeite 

4ntigone.         >  Jo.  Secundus,  bafi.  19.    niveis.       s  Ovid. 
Ixechaeus.        ft  Arandas.    Vallis  amoe- 
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amorous  young  men,  have  been  such  in  all  ages,  moBes  ae 
stiaves,  as  Baptista  Porta  infers,  ^  Physiog.  lib,  2,  lovely  to 
behold.  Homer  so  commends  Helen,  makes  Patroclus  and 
Achilles  both  yellow-haired  ;  Pulchriooma  Venus,  and  Cupid 
himself  was  yellow-haired,  in  aurum  coruscatUe  et  crispanie 
capillo,  like  that  neat  picture  of  Narcissus  in  Callistratus ;  for 
60  ^  Psyche  spied  him  asleep,  Briseis,  Polixena,  Sfc.^  JlavicofMB 

omnesy 

"  and  Hero  the  fair, 
Whom  yonng  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair.*' 

Leland  commends  Guithera,  King  Arthur's  wife,  for  a  fair 
flaxen  hair ;  so  Paulus  ^milius  sets  out  Clodeveus,  that 
lovely  king  of  France.  •  Synesius  holds  every  effeminate 
fellow  or  adulterer  is  fair-haired;  and  Apuleius  adds  that 
Venus  herself,  goddess  of  love,  cannot  delight,  *  "  though  she 
come  accompanied  with  the  graces,  and  all  Cupid's  train  to 
attend  upon  her,  girt  with  her  own  girdle,  and  smeU  of  cinna- 
mon and  balm,  yet  if  she  be  bald  or  bad-haired,  she  cannot 
please  her  Vulcan."  Which  belike  makes  our  Venetian 
ladies  at  this  day  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much,  great 
women  to  calamistrate  and  curl  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  graiiaim 
crines,  et  tot  orbibus  in  captivitatem  flexos,  to  adorn  their 
heads  with  spangles,  pearls  and  made-flowers  ;  and  all  court- 
iers to  affect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this  kind.  In  a  word,  ^  '^  the 
hairs  are  Cupid's  nets,  to  catch  all  comers,  a  brushy  wood,  in 
which  Cupid  builds  his  nest,  and  under  whose  shadow  all 
loves  a  thousand  several  ways  sport  themselves." 

A  little  soft  hand,  pretty  little  mouth,  small,  fine,  long 
fingers,  GraticB  qua  digitis 'tis  that  which  Apollo  did  ad- 
mire in  Daphne, lauded  digitosque  manwque  ;  a  straight 

and  slender  body,  a  small  foot,  and  well-proportioned  leg,  hath 

1  f  ol.   77. .  Dapsdles  hilares  amatoreR,  ata,  si  qixalis  ipsa  Ventu  eum  fait  yiigo 

ftc.        >  When  Cupid  slept.    Csesariem  omni  gratiarum   choro  stipata,  et  toto 

anream  habentem,  ubi  Psyche  vidit,  mol-  cupidinmn  populo  conciniiata,  baltheo 

lemque  ex  ambrosiSi  cervicem  inspexit,  suo  cincta,  clnnamo  fhigrans,  et  balsamSi,  ^ 

crines  crispos,  purpureas  genas  Candidas-  si  calva  processerit,  placere  non   potest 

que,   &c.,  Apuleius.  &  In  laudem  Vulcanosuo.        ^Araudus.    Capilliretia 

ealyi;  splendida  coma  quisque  adulter  Cupidinis,  sylva  csBdua,  in  qu§L  nidificat 

est ;  allicit  aurea  coma.        ^  Venus  ipsa  Cupido,  sub  cvgus  umbrSL  amorea  mill« 

non  placeret  comis  nudata,  capite  spoli-  modis  se  exercent. 
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an  excellent  lustre,  ^  Oui  totum  incumUt  corpus  uti  fandor 
mento  cedes,  Clearchus  vowed  to  his  friend  Amyander  in 
^  Aristaenetus,  that  the  most  attractive  part  in  his  mistress,  to 
make  him  love  and  like  her  first,  was  her  pretty  leg  and  foot ; 
a  soft  and  white  skin,  &c,  have  their  peculiar  graces,  ^Nehvla 
haud  est  moUior  ac  hujus  cutis  est,  cedipol  papiUam  beUtdam. 
Though  in  men  these  parts  are  not  so  much  respected;  a 

grim   Saracen   sometimes, nudus   membra  Pyracmon,  a 

martial  hirsute  face  pleaseth  best ;  a  black  man  is  a  pearl  in 
a  fair  woman's  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as  *  lame  Vulcan  was 
to  Venus  ;  for  he  being  a  sweaty,  fuliginous  blacksmith,  was 
dearly  beloved  of  her,  when  fair  Apollo,  nimble  Mercury 
were  rejected,  and  the  rest  of  the  sweet-faced  gods  forsaken. 
Many  women  (as  Petronius  **  observes)  sordihus  cedent  (as 
many  men  are  more  moved  with  kitchen  wenches,  and  a  poor 
market  maid,  than  all  these  illustrious  court  and  city  dames) 
will  sooner  dote  upon  a  slave,  a  servant,  a  dirt  dauber,  a 
brontes,  a  cook,  a  player,  if  they  see  his  naked  legs  or  arms, 
thorosaque  brachia,  ®&c.,  like  that  huntsman  Meleager  in  Phi- 
lostratus,  though  he  be  all  in  rags,  obscene  and  dirty,  be- 
smeared like  a  ruddle-man,  a  gypsy,  or  a  chimney-sweeper, 
than  upon  a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Hephsestion,  Alcibiades,  or 
those  embroidered  courtiers  full  of  silk  and  gold.  ^  Justine's 
wife,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with  Pylades  a  player, 
and  was  ready  to  run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself 
helped  her  by  chance.  Faustina  the  empress  doted  on  a 
fencer. 

Not  one  of  a  thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  pe- 
culiar part  or  other  which  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him 
above  the  rest.  *A  company  of  young  philosophers  on  a 
time  fell  at  variance,  which  part  of  a  woman  was  most  desira- 
ble and  pleased  best  ?  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth, 

1  Theod.    Prodromns,  Amor.  lib.    1.  ductnm,  &c.      ^Meptilchra&teorcarere 

t  Epist.  72.    Ubi  pulchram  tibiam,  bene  forma,  verum  lucnlenta ^nostra  est. 

compactum    tenuemque     pedem     yidi.  Petronius,  Catal.  de  Priapo.        7  OaJen. 

s  Plant.  Gas.        <  Claudus  optime  rem  soalcagninus^Apologis.    Quae  pars  max- 

agit.        &Fol.  6     Si  servum  yiderint,  aut  ime  desiderabilis?    Alius  frontem,  aUtM 

flatorem  altius  cinctum,  aut  pulyere  per-  genas,  &o. 
ftuum,  aut  histrionem  in  soeiuuu  tn^ 
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some  the  eyes,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  chin,  &c.,  the  controversy 
was  referred  to  Lais  of  Corinth  to  decide ;  but  she,  smiling, 
said,  they  were  a  company  of  fools ;  for  suppose  they  had  her 
where  they  wished,  what  would  they  *  first  seek  ?  Yet  this 
notwithstanding  I  do  easily  grant,  neque  quts  vestrum  negaverU 
opinar,  all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  *  the  eyes,' 

**  yidet  igne  micantes, 
Sideribus  similes  oculos  '* 

which  are  love's  fowlers ;  *  aucupium  amoris,  the  shoeing- 
homs,  "the  hooks  of  love  (as  Arandus  will),  the  guides, 
touchstone,  judges,  that  in  a  moment  cure  mad  men,  and 
make  sound  folks  mad,  the  watchmen  of  the  body ;  what  do 
they  not  ? "  How  vex  they  not  ?  All  this  is  true,  and 
(which  Athenseus,  lib.  13,  dtp,  cap,  5,  and  Tatius  hold)  they 
are  the  chief  seats  of  love,  and  James  Lemutius  *hath 
facetely  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode  of  his, 

"  Amorem  ocellis  flammeolis  hern 
Vidi  insidentem,  credite  poster!, 
Fratresque  circum  ludibnndos 
Gum  pharetr&  volitare  et  arcu," 

*'  I  saw  Love  sitting  in  my  mistress's  eyes 
Sparkling,  believe  it  all  posterity, 
And  his  attendants  playing  round  about, 
With  bow  and  arrows  ready  for  to  fly." 

Scaliger  calls  the  eyes,  • "  Cupid's  arrows ;  the  tongue,  the 
lightning  of  love  ;  the  paps,  the  tents ; "  Balthasar  Castilio, 
the  causes,  the  chariots,  the  lamps  of  love, 

"  ssmula  lumina  stellis, 
Lumina  quae  possent  sollicitare  deos." 

**  Eyes  emulating  stars  in  light, 
Enticing  gods  at  the  flrst  sight;  '* 

1  Inter  liemineum.  s  Henaius.  uonagnnt?   Quid  non  cogunt  ?      sOeel- 

s  Sunt  enim  oculi,  prsBcipusB  pulchritu-  11  carm.  17,  cujua  et  Ltpsius.  epist.  qusest. 

dinls  aedes,  lib.  6.         *  Amoris  hami,  lib.  8,  cai>.  11,  meminit  od  elegantiam. 

duces,  judices  et  indices  qui  momento  <  Cynthia  prima  suis  miserum  me  cepit 

insanos  sanant,  sanos  insanire  cogunt.  ocellis,  contactum  nullis  anfe  cupidinl* 

oculatissimi  corporis  excubitoies,  quid  bus.    Propert.  1. 1. 
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Love's  orators,  ^  Petronius. 

**  0  blandos  oculos,  et  o  facetos, 
Et  quHdam  proprill  notH  loquaces, 
Illic  est  Venus,  et  leves  amores, 
Atque  ipsa  in  medio  sedet  voluptas." 

"  0  sweet  and  pretty  speaking  eyes. 
Where  Venus,  love,  and  pleasure  lies," 

Love's  torches,  touch-box,  naphtha  and  matches,  ^  Tibullus. 

"  Ulius  ex  oculis  quum  vult  exurere  divos, 
Accendit  geminas  lampades  acer  amor.*' 

"  Tart  Love  when  he  will  set  the  gods  on  fire, 
Lightens  the  eyes  as  torches  to  desire." 

Leander,  at  the  first  sight  of  Hero's  eyes,  was  incensed,  saith 
Musseus. 

"  Simnl  in  *  oculorum  radiis  crescebat  fax  amorum, 
Et  cor  fervebat  invecti  ignis  impetu ; 
Pulchritude  enim  Celebris  immaculate  foemina 
Acutior  hominibus  est  veloci  sagittft. 
Oculus  vero  via  est,  ab  oculi  ictibus 
Vulnus  dilabitur,  et  in  praecordia  viri  manat." 

"  Love's  torches  'gan  to  burn  first  in  her  eyes. 
And  set  his  heart  on  fire  which  never  dies : 
For  the  fair  beauty  of  a  virgin  pure 
Is  sharper  than  a  dart,  and  doth  inure 
A  deeper  wound,  which  pierceth  to  the  heart 
By  the  eyes,  and  causeth  such  a  cruel  smart." 

•  A  modem  poet  brings  in  Amnon  complaining  of  Tamar, 

"  et  me  fascino 
Occidit  ille  risus  et  formes  lepos, 
Ille  nitor,  ilia  gratia,  et  verus  decor, 
UlsB  ssmnlantes  purpuram,  et  ^  rosas  genss, 
Oculique  vinctaeque  aureo  nodo  comas." 

"  It  was  thy  beauty,  'twas  thy  pleasing  smile, 
Thy  grace  and  comeliness  did  me  beguile ; 

1  In  Gatalect.        s  De  Sulpicio,  lib.  4.  Cornelius,  Amnon.  Tragnd.  Act.  1,  sc.  1. 

8  Pnlchritudo  ipsa  per  occultos  radios  in  ^  Rosse  formosarum  oouUs  narountar,  et 

pectus  amantis  dimanans  amatsB  rei  for-  hilaritas  vultus  elegantise  corona.    Phi- 

auuii  insculpsit,  Tatins,  1.  5.       *  Jacob  lostratus,  delidis. 
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Thy  rose-like  cheekSi  and  nnto  parple  ftiir 
Thy  lovely  eyes,  and  golden  knotted  hair." 

'  Philostratus  Lemnius  cries  out  on  his  mistress's  basilisk 
eyes,  ardentes  facesy  those  two  burning-glasses,  thej  had  so 
inflamed  his  soul,  that  no  water  could  quench  it  ^  What  a 
tjranny  (saith  he),  what  a  penetration  of  bodies  is  this!  thou 
drawest  with  violence,  and  swallowest  me  up,  as  Charjbdis 
doth  sailors  with  thj  rocky  eyes ;  he  that  faUs  into  this  gulf 
of  love,  can  never  get  out."  Let  this  be  the  corollary  then, 
the  strongest  beams  of  beauty  are  still  darted  from  the  eyes. 

3  "  Nam  quia  lamina  tanta,  tanta 
Posset  luminibus  suis  tueri, 
Non  statim  trepidansqae,  palpitansque, 
Prse  desiderii  ssstuantis  aar&?  '*  &c. 

"  For  who  snch  eyes  with  his  can  see, 
And  not  forthwith  enamourM  be  I  '* 

And  as  men  catch  dotterels  by  putting  out  a  leg  or  an  arm, 
with  those  mutual  glances  of  the  eyes  they  first  inveigle  one 
another.  '  Cynthia  prima  suis  miserum  me  cepit  oceUis. 
Of  all  eyes  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable,  enticing 
and  fairer,  which  the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his 
mistress.  * "  Spectandum  nigris  octdis,  nigroqite  capiUo^ 
which  Hesiod  admires  in  his  Alcmena, 

^  "  Cujus  a  vertice  ac  nigricantibns  ooalis 
Tale  quiddam  spirat  ac  ab  aure&  Venere." 

**  From  her  black  eyes,  and  from  her  golden  face. 
As  if  from  Venus  came  a  lovely  grace.'* 

and  *  Triton  in  his  Milaene nigra  ocvlos  formosa  mihi* 

^  Homer  useth  that  epithet  of  ox-eyed,  in  describing  Juno, 
because  a  round  black  eye  is  the  best,  the  son  of  beauty,  and 
farthest  from  black  the  worse ;  which  *  Polydore  Virgil  taxeth 

1  Epist.  et  in  dellciis,  abi  et   oppiig-  wretched  Cynthia  first  captivates  with 

nationem  relinque,  quam  flamma  non  her  sparkling  eyes."       ^  Qyid.  amorom, 

eztinguit ;  nam  ab  amore  ipsa  flamma  lib.  2,  eleg.  4.       ^  Scut.  Hercul.        s  Cal- 

sentit  incendium :  quas  corporum  pen-  cagninus,  dial.       t  Iliad,   1.        s  mst. 

etratio,  qu»  tyrannis  hsec?  &c.       *  Loe-  lib  1. 
chsea8,Panthea.       ^  Propertius.    "  The 
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in  our  nation :  Angli  ut  plurimum  ctesits  octdis,  we  have  gray 
ejes  for  the  most  part.  Baptista  Porta,  Physiognom.  lib,  3, 
puts  gray  colour  upon  children,  they  be  childish  eyes,  dull 
and  heavy.  Many  commend  on  the  other  side  Spanish 
ladies,  and  those  ^  Greek  dames  at  this  day,  for  the  black- 
ness of  their  eyes,  as  Porta  doth  his  Neapolitan  young  wives. 
Suetonius  describes  Julius  Cffisar  to  have  been  nigris  vege- 
tisque  octdts  mtcanttbus,  of  a  black  quick  sparkling  eye ; 
and  although  Averroes  in  his  CoUiget  will  have  such  per- 
sons timorous,  yet  without  question  they  are  most  amo- 
rous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I  will  show  you  by  what  means  beauty 
doth  fascinate,  bewitch,  as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the 
soul  of  a  man  by  the  eye.  For  certainly  I  am  of  the  poet's 
mind,  love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us* 

3  "  Ludit  amor  sensus,  ocnlos  perstringit,  et  aufert 
Libertatem  animi,  mir&  nos  fascinat  arte. 
Credo  aliquis  dflsmon  snbiens  prsecordia  flammam 
Concitaty  et  raptam  toUit  de  cardine  mentem." 

"  Love  mocks  our  senses,  curbs  our  liberties, 
And  doth  bewitch  us  with  his  art  and  rings, 
I  think  some  devil  gets  into  our  entrails. 
And  kindles  coals,  and  heaves  our  souls  from  th*  hinges.** 

Heliodorus,  lib  3,  proves  at  large,  'that  love  is  witchcraft,  "it 
gets  in  at  our  eyes,  pores,  nostrils,  engenders  the  same  qual- 
ities and  affections  in  us,  as  were  in  the  party  whence  it 
came,"  the  manner  of  the  fascination,  as  Ficinus,  10,  cap. 
com.  in  Plat,  declares  it,  is  thus:  "Mortal  men  are  then 
especially  bewitched^  when  as  by  often  gazing  one  on  the 
other,  they  direct  sight  to  sight,  join  eye  to  eye,  and  so  drink 
and  suck  in  love  between  them ;  for  the  beginning  of  this 
disease  is  the  eye.  And  therefore  he  that  hath  a  clear  eye, 
though  he  be  otherwise  deformed,  by  often  looking  upon  him, 
will  make  one  mad,  and  tie  him  fast  to  him  by  the  eye." 

1  Ssndj's  relatioii,  fbl.  67.  *  ICantaan.  tnr  qnsndo  fireqnentissiino  Intuitu  aciem 
s  Amor  per  oculofl,  nares,  poros  inflaeiu,  dirigentes,  &o.  Ideo  si  quii  nitore  polr 
&e.    Mortales  turn  summopere  fluMdnan-    laat  oeulornm,  &o. 
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Leonard.  Yarius,  lih.  1,  cap.  2,  defascinai.  teUeth  us,  that  bj 
this  interview,  *"the  purer  spirits  are  infected,"  the  one  eye 
pierceth  through  the  other  with  his  rays,  which  he  sends 
forth,  and  many  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eyes,  that, 
which  Suetonius  relates  of  Augustus,  their  brightness  is  such, 
they  compel  their  spectators  to  look  off,  and  can  no  more 
endure  them  than  the  sunbeams.  ^Barradius,  lib.  6,  cop. 
10,  de  Harmonid  Evangel,  reports  as  much  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  and  '  Peter  Morales  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  Ni- 
cephorus  describes  likewise  to  have  been  yellow-haired,  of  a 
wheat  colour,  but  of  a  most  amiable  and  piercing  eye.  The 
rays,  as  some  think,  sent  from  the  eyes,  carry  certain  spirit- 
ual vapours  with  them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party,  and 
that  in  a  moment.  I  know,  they  that  hold  visofit  intra  mit- 
tendo,  will  make  a  doubt  of  this ;  but  Ficinus  proves  it  from 
blear  eyes.  *  "  That  by  sight  alone,  make  others  blear-eyed ; 
and  it  is  more  than  manifest,  that  the  vapour  of  the  corrupt 
blood  doth  get  in  together  with  the  rays,  and  so  by  the  con- 
tagion the  spectators'  eyes  are  infected.*'  Other  arguments 
there  are  of  a  basilisk,  that  kills  afar  off  by  sight,  as  that 
Ephesian  did  of  whom  *  Philostratus  speaks,  of  so  pernicious 
an  eye,  he  poisoned  all  he  looked  steadily  on  ;  and  that  other 
argument,  menstnue  fcemincB,  out  of  Aristotle's  problems, 
morboscB  Capivaccius  adds,  and  *  Septalius  the  commentator, 
that  contaminate  a  looking-glass  with  beholding  it.  '  "  So  the 
beams  that  come  from  the  agent's  heart,  by  the  eyes,  infect 
the  spirits  about  the  patients,  inwardly  wound,  and  thence 
the  spirits  infect  the  blood."  To  this  effect  she  complained 
in  ^Apuleius,  "Thou  art  the  cause  of  my  grief,  thy  eyes 
piercing  through  mine  eyes  to  mine  inner  parts,  have  set  my 

1  Spiritus  puriores  &sciiiantnr,  oculas  sua,  re^men  proprium  repetit,  cor  vul- 

a  se  radios  emittit,  &c.       >Lib.  depulch.  nerat,  per  oculos  et  sangrdnem   inficit 

Jes.  et  Mar.        8  Lib.  2,  c.  28,  colore  triti-  et  spiritus,  subtili  quSldam  ▼!.    Castil. 

cum  referente,  crine  flavSl,  acribos  oculis.  lib.  8,  de  aulico.         ^  Lib.  10.    Causa 

<  Lippi  solo  intuitu  alios  Hppos  Ikciunt,  omnis  et  origo  omnis  prsesentis  doloris 

et  patet  unSL  cum  radio  yaporem  corrupt!  tute  es ;   isti  enim  tui  oculi,  per  meos 

sanguinis  emanare,  cujus  contagione  oc-  oculos  ad  intima  delapsi  preecordia,  aoer- 

ulus  specrantis  inficitur.        &  Vita  Apol-  rimum  meis  medullis  eommovent  incen- 

lon.  6  Comment,  in  Aristot.  Probl.  dlum ;  ergo  miserere  tui  causA  pereunds. 
'  Sic  radius  a  corde  percutientis  mis- 
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bowels  on  fire,  and  therefore  pity  me  that  am  now  ready  to 
die  for  thy  sake."  Fieinus  illustrates  this  with  a  familiar 
example  of  that  Marrhusian  Phaedrus  and  Theban  Lycias, 
*  "  Lycias  he  stares  on  Phaedrus's  face,  and  Phaedrus  fastens 
the  balls  of  his  eyes  upon  Lycias,  and  with  those  sparkling 
rays  sends  out  his  spirits.  The  beams  of  Phaedrus's  eyes  are 
easily  mingled  with  the  beams  of  Lycias's,  and  spirits  ai^e 
joined  to  spirits.  This  vapour  begot  in  Phaedrus's  heart, 
enters  into  Lycias's  bowels  ;  and  that  which  is  a  greater  won- 
der, Phaedrus's  blood  is  in  Lycias's  heart,  and  thence  come 
those  ordinary  love-speeches,  my  sweetheart  Phaedrus,  and 
mine  own  self,  my  dear  bowels.  And  Phaedrus  again  to  Ly- 
cias, O  my  light,  my  joy,  my  soul,  my  life.  Phaedrus  follows 
Lycias,  because  his  heart  would  have  his  spirits,  and  Lycias 
follows  Phaedrus,  because  he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits; 
both  follow ;  but  Lycias  the  earnester  of  the  two ;  the  river 
hath  more  need  of  the  fountain,  than  the  fountain  of  the 
river ;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched  with  a  load- 
stone, but  draws  not  it  again;  so  Lycias  draws  Phaedrus." 
But  how  comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  the  blind  man  loves  that 
never  saw  ?  We  read  in  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  a  story 
of  a  child  that  was  brought  up  in  the  wilderness,  from  his 
infancy,  by  an  old  hermit ;  now  come  to  man's  estate,  he  saw 
by  chance  two  comely  women  wandering  in  the  woods  ;  he 
asked  the  old  man  what  creatures  they  were,  he  told  him 
fairies;  after  a  while  talking  obiter^  the  hermit  demanded 
of  him,  which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in 
his  life  ?  He  readily  replied,  the  two  ^  fairies  he  spied  in  the 
wilderness.  So  that,  without  doubt,  there  is  some  secret 
loadstone  in  a  beautiful  woman,  a  magnetic  power,  a  natural 
inbred  affection,  which  moves  our  concupiscence,  and  as  he 

sings, 

"  Methinks  I  have  a  mistress  yet  to  come, 
And  still  I  seek,  I  love,  I  know  not  whom." 

1  Lycias    in    Phsedri  yultum  iahiat,  Ljcias,  quia   spiritun    propriam   aedem 

Phaedrus  ia  oculoa  Lycise  flcintillas  suo-  postulat.    Verum  Lycias,  &c.        ^  Dae- 

rum  defigit  oculorum ;  cumque  scintillis,  monia  inquit  quae  in  hoc  Eremo  nuper 

kc    Sequitnr   Phaedrus   Lyciam,  quia  occurrebant. 
soft   suum    petit   spiritum;    Phaedrum 
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rns  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  thu 
heroical  passion,  or  rather  brutish,  burning  lust  of  which  we 
treat ;  we  speak  of  wandering,  wanton,  adulterous  eyes,  which, 
as  '  he  sailh,  "  lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many  soldiers,  and  when 
Ihejr  spy  an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  them,  shoot  him 
through,  and  presently  bewitch  him ;  especially  when  they 
Bhall  gaze  and  gloat,  as  wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  anoth- 
er, and  with  a  pleasant  eye-conflict  participate  each  other's 
souls."  Hence  you  may  perceive  how  easily  and  bow 
quickly  we  may  be  taken  in  love  ;  since  at  the  twinkling  c^ 
an  eye,  Phacdrus's  spirits  may  so  perniciously  infect  Lycias's 
blood.  '  "  Neither  b  it  any  wonder,  if  we  but  consider  how 
many  other  diseases  closely,  and  as  suddenly  are  caught  t^ 
infection,  plague,  itch,  scabs,  flux,"  &c.  The  spirits  taken  in, 
will  not  let  him  rest  that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on. 
*  Idqtts  pelit  eorput  men*  tmde  ett  taticia  amort ;  and  wa 
may  manifestly  perceive  a  strange  eduction  of  spirits,  by  such 
as  bleed  at  nose  ail«r  they  be  dead,  at  the  presence  of  the 
murderer ;  but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius,  lib.  2,  de  occult, 
ttat.  mir.  cap.  7,  Yolleriola,  lib.  2,  obierv.  cap.  7,  Valesiua, 
corttrov.  Fidnus,  Cardan,  Labavius,  c&  CTventii  eadaxeribw, 

SuBSECT.  IIL — Artifieial  AUurenteitig  of  Love,  Caatet  and 
Prowcatiom  to  JJutt ;  Gettwei,  Chtbei,  Dower,  ^c. 
Nattjbai.  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  itself,  as  you 
have  heard,  a  great  temptation,  and  pierceth  to  the  vei^ 
heart ;  *formg  verecwtdie  nocuit  miki  vita  pwBm  ;  but  much 
more  when  those  artificial  enticements  and  provocations  of 
gestures,  clothes,  jewels,  pigments,  exomaCions,  shall  be  an- 
nexed qdIo  it ;  those  other  circnmstances,  opportunity  of  time 
and  place  shall  concur,  which  of  themselves  alone  were  all 


at  lablto  Id  Tlaam  ai^ttu  emLttnnt,  &<i. 

contegloiu  DUCUDtur  coDddereiniu,  pea- 
tsm,  pnuKom,  Kablem,  ke.       '  La- 
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sufficient,  each  one  in  particular  to  produce  this  effect.  It  is 
a  question  much  controverted  by  some  wise  men,  forma  debetzt 
plus  arti  an  natune  f  Whether  natural  or  artificial  objects  be 
more  powerful  ?  but  not  decided ;  for  my  part  I  am  of  opin- 
ion, that  though  beauty  itself  be  a  great  motive,  and  give  an 
excellent  lustre  in  sordibus,  in  beggary,  as  a  jewel  on  a  dung*- 
hill  will  shine  and  cast  his  rays,  it  cannot  be  suppressed, 
which  Heliodorus  feigns  of  Chariclea,  though  she  were  in 
beggar's  weeds ;  yet  as  it  is  used,  artificial  is  of  more  fi)rce, 
and  much  to  be  preferred. 

1  "  Sic  dentata  sibi  videtur  Mgle^ 
Emptis  ossibns  Indicoque  coma ; 
Sic  qnae  nigrior  est  cadente  moro, 
Ceru6sata  sibi  placet  Lychoris/' 

'*  So  toothless  iEgle  seems  a  pretty  one, 
Set  ont  with  new-bought  teeth  of  Indy  bone; 
So  foul  Lychoris  blacker  than  berry 
Herself  admires,  now  finer  than  cherry." 

John  Lerius  the  Burgundian,  cap,  8,  hist  navigai,  in  Brazil, 
is  altogether  on  my  side.  For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our 
coming  to  Brazil,  we  found  both  men  and  women  naked  as 
they  were  bom,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as  of  their 
privities,  and  could  not  be  persuaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that 
lived  a  year  with  them,  to  wear  any,  ^  "  Many  will  think  that 
our  so  long  commerce  with  naked  women,  must  needs  be  a 
great  provocation  to  lust ; "  but  he  concludes  otherwise,  that 
their  nakedness  did  much  less  entice  them  to  lasciviousness, 
than  our  women's  clothes.  "  And  I  dare  boldly  affirm  (saith 
he)  that  those  glittering  attires,  counterfeit  colours,  headgears, 
curled  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks,  gowns,  costly  stomachers, 
guarded  and  loose  garments,  and  all  those  other  accoutre- 
ments, wherewith  our  countrywomen  counterfeit  a  beauty,  and 
so  curiously  set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience 

iliartialifl.       ^Multi  taeiteopiiuintur  multo    noxia    Ulorum    nuditas    quam 

oommerciam  illud  adeo  freqnens   cnin  noetraram  Ibeminariun   oulttu.    Ausim 

barbarls  nudis,  ac  presertim  oum  foemi-  asseverare    iplendidum   ilium   onltom, 

nSa,  ad  libidiaem  provocare,  at  minus  fiioos,  &o. 
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in  this  kind,  than  that  barbarian  homeliness,  although  they 
be  no  whit  inferior  unto  them  in  beauty.  I  could  evince  the 
truth  of  this  by  many  other  arguments,  but  I  appeal  (saith 
he)  to  ray  companions  at  that  present,  which  were  all  of  the 
same  mind."  His  countryman,  Montaigne,  in  his  essays,  is 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  so  are  many  others ;  out  of  whose 
assertions  thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude,  that  beauty 
is  more  beholden  to  art  than  nature,  and  stronger  provoca- 
tions proceed  from  outward  ornaments,  than  such  as  nature 
hath  provided.  It  is  true  that  those  fair  sparkling  eyes, 
white  neck,  coral  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose-coloured  cheeks,  &c., 
of  themselves  are  potent  enticers ;  but  when  a  comely,  arti- 
ficial, well-composed  look,  pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  car- 
riage shall  be  added,  it  must  needs  be  far  more  forcible  than 
it  was,  when  those  curious  needleworks,  variety  of  coloui-s, 
purest  dyes,  jewels,  spangles,  pendants,  lawn,  lace,  tiffanies, 
fair  and  fine  linen,  embroideries,  calamistrations,  ointments, 
&c.,  shall  be  added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  other- 
wise, a  goddess,  when  nature  shall  be  furthered  by  art.  For 
it  is  not  the  eye  of  itself  that  enticeth  to  lust,  but  an  "  adul- 
terous eye,"  as  Peter  terms  it,  2,  ii.  14,  a  wanton,  a  rolling, 
lascivious  eye ;  a  wandering  eye,  which  Isaiah  taxeth,  iii.  16. 
Christ  himself,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  most  beautiful  eyes, 
as  amiable  eyes  as  any  persons,  saith  *  Barradius,  that  ever 
lived,  but  withal  so  modest,  so  chaste,  that  whosoever  looked 
on  them  was  freed  from  that  passion  of  burning  lust,  if  we 
may  believe  ^  Grerson  and  '  Bonaventure ;  there  was  no  such 
antidote  against  it,  as  the  Virgin  Mary's  face ;  'tis  not  the 
eye,  but  carriage  of  it,  as  they  useth  it,  that  causeth  such 
effects.  When  Pallas,  Juno,  Venus,  were  to  win  Paris's 
favour  for  the  golden  apple,  as  it  is  elegantly  described  in 
that  pleasant  interlude  of  *  Apuleius,  Juno  came  with  majesty 
upon  the  stage,  Minerva  gravity,  but  Venus  dvhie  subridens, 
constitit  amcene  ;  et  gratissimce  GraticB  deam  propttiantes,  &c, 

1    Harmo.    evangel,    lib.    6,    cap.    6.    «  8  sent.  d.  3,  q.  8,  mirum,  ^rgo  formo 
•  Serin,  de  concep.  virg.  Physiognomia    gissima.  aed  a  nemine  concupita.      «Met. 
Tirginis    omnes    moyet   ad   castitatem     10. 
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came  in  smiling  with  her  gracious  graces  and  exquisite  music, 
as  if  she  had  danced,  et  nonnunqtiam  saUare  solis  octdis,  and 
which  was  the  main  matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling 
eyes;  they  were  the  brokers  and  harbingers  of  her  suite. 
So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a  modern  poet, 

1 "  Soon  could  I  make  my  brow  to  tyrannize, 
And  force  the  world  do  homage  to  mine  eyes." 

The  eye  is  a  secret  orator,  the  first  bawd,  Amorts  porta,  and 
with  private  looks,  winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so  many 
dialogues  they  make  up  the  match  many  times,  and  under- 
stand one  another's  meanings,  before  they  come  to  speak  a 
word.  ^  Euryalus  and  Lucretia  were  so  mutually  enamoured 
by  the  eye,  and  prepared  to  give  each  other  entertainment, 
before  ever  they  had  conference ;  he  asked  her  good-will  with 
his  eyes ;  she  did  svffragari,  and  gave  consent  with  a  pleas- 
ant look.  That  *  Thraciah  Rodophe  was  so  excellent  at  this 
dumb  rhetoric,  "that  if  she  had  but  looked  upon  any  one 
almost  (saith  Calysiris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him,  and  he 
could  not  possibly  escape  it."  For  as  *  Salvianus  observes, 
"  the  eyes  are  the  windows  of  our  souls,  by  which,  as  so 
many  channels,  all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets  into  our 
hearts."  They  reveal  our  thoughts,  and  as  they  say,  frons 
animi  index,  but  the  eye  of  the  countenance,  *  Quid  procam- 
bus  intuere  oceJlis  ?  &c.  I  may  say  the  same  of  smiling,  gait, 
nakedness  of  parts,  plausible  gestures,  &c.  To  laugh  is  the 
proper  passion  of  a  man,  an  ordinary  thing  to  smile ;  but 
those  counterfeit,  composed,  affected,  artificial  and  reciprocal, 
those  counter-smiles  are  the  dumb  shows  and  prognostics  of 
greater  matters,  which  they  most  part  use,  to  inveigle  and 
deceive ;  though  many  fond  lovers  again  are  so  frequently 
mistaken,  and  led  into  a  fool's  paradise.  For  if  they  see  but 
a  fair  maid  laugh,  or  show  a  pleasant  countenance,  use  some 
gracious  words  or  gestures,  they  apply  it  all  to  themselves, 

1  Rosamond's  complaint,  by  Sam.  Dan-  non  posset  quin  caperetur.       ^Lib.  8,  de 

iel.        *  MaeBiA  Sylv.       ^  Helidor.  1.  2,  providentiSl :    Animi  fenestras    oculi,  et 

Rodophe  Tbracia  tarn  inevitabili  fascino  omnis  improba  cupiditas  per  ocellos  tan- 

Instructa,  tarn  exacte  oculis  intuens  at-  quam  canales  introit.       &  Buchanan, 
traxit,  ut  si  in  illam  quis  incidisset,  fieri 
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as  done  in  their  favour ;  sore  she  loves  them,  she  is  williii^ 
ooming,  &c. 

"  Stnltas  quando  videt  qood  pnlchra  pnellnla  ridet, 
Tnm  fatnus  credit  se  quod  amare  velit;  '* 

"  When  a  fool  sees  a  fair  maid  for  to  smile, 
He  thinks  she  lores  him,  *tis  but  to  beguile." 

They  make  an  art  of  it  as  the  poet  telleth  as, 

1  ^  Quis  oredat?  discunt  etiam  ridere  puellsB, 
Qussritur  aique  illis  h&c  quoque  parte  decor." 

"  Who  can  believe?  to  langh  maids  make  an  art, 
And  seek  a  pleasant  grace  to  that  same  part*' 

And  'tis  as  great  an  enticement  as  any  of  the  rest, 

'  "  subrisit  molle  puella, 
Cor  tibi  rite  sallt." 

^  She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  *  a  pleasing  gentle  smile 

of  hers." 

^  "  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loqnentem," 

''I  love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing," 
deleckUa  iUa  visit  tarn  hlandum^  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of 
his  mistress,  being  well  pleased,  she  gave  so  sweet  a  smile. 
It  won  Ismenius,  as  he  ^confesseth,  Ismene  subrisit  afnato^ 
rtum,  Ismene  smiled  so  lovingly  the  second  time  I  saw  her, 
that  I  could  not  choose  but  admire  her ;  and  Gralla's  sweet 
smile  quite  overcame  ^Faustus  the  shepherd,  Ms  aspiciens 
matis  Monde  subrisit  oceUis.  All  other  gestures  of  the  body 
will  enforce  as  much.  Daphnis  in  "^  Lucian  was  a  poor  tat^ 
tered  wench  when  I  knew  her  first,  said  Corbile,  pannosa  et 
lacera,  but  now  she  is  a  stately  piece  indeed,  hath  her  maids 
to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  money  in  her  purse,  &c.,  and 

1  Orid,  de  arte  amandi.       *  Pen.  8  '  Tom.  4,  meret.  dial.  Bxomando  aeipeaiB 

Bat.        »  Vel  centum  Churites  ridere  pa-  eleganter,  Ikcllem  et  hilarem  se  gerendo 

taret,  Mumbub  of  Hero.        *  Hor.  Od.  22,  ei^  cunctoe,  ridendo  snaye  ac  blandum 

lib.  1.       B  Eostathius,  1. 6.       *  Mantuan.  quid,  &o. 
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will  you  know  how  this  came  to  pass  ?  *^  by  setting  out  her- 
self after  the  best  fashion,  by  her  pleasant  carriage,  affability, 
sweet  smiling  upon  all,"  &c.  Many  women  dote  upon  a  man 
for  his  compliment  only,  and  good  behaviour,  they  are  won 
in  an  instant;  too  credulous  to  believe  that  every  light 
wanton  suitor,  who  sees  or  makes  love  to  them,  is  instantly 
enamoured,  he  certainly  dotes  on,  admires  them,  will  surely 
marry,  when  as  he  means  nothing  less,  'tis  his  ordinary  car- 
riage in  all  such  companies.  So  both  delude  each  other  by 
such  outward  shows ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an  upright,  a 
comely  grace,  courtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes,  a  mincing 
gait,  a  decent  and  an  affected  pace,  are  most  powerful  en- 
ticers,  and  which  the  prophet  Isaiah,  a  courtier  himself,  and 
a  great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Zion,  iii.  16, 
"  they  minced  as  they  went,  and  made  a  tinkling  with  their 
feet."     To  say  the  truth,  what  can  they  not  effect  by  such 

means? 

**  Whilst  nature  decks  them  in  their  best  attires 
Of  youth  and  beauty  which  the  world  admires.'* 

J "  Urit voce,  manu,  gresm,  pectore,  frorUey  ocvMs,^    When 

art  shall  be  annexed  to  beauty,  when  wiles  and  guiles  shall 
concur ;  for  to  speak  as  it  is,  love  is  a  kind  of  legerdemain ; 
mere  juggling,  a  fascination.  When  they  show  their  fair 
hand,  fine  foot  and  leg  withal,  magnum  sui  desiderium  nobis 
relinquunt,  saith  ^Balthasar  Castillo,  lib.  1,  they  set  us  a 
longing,  "  and  so  when  they  pull  up  their  petticoats  and  out- 
ward garments,"  as  usually  they  do  to  show  their  fine  stock- 
ings, and  those  of  purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes,  laces,  em- 
broiderings  (it  shall  go  hard  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or 
to  any  other  place,  all  shall  be  seen),  'tis  but  a  springe  to 
catch  woodcocks ;  and  as  *  Chrysostom  teUeth  them  down- 
right, "though  they  say  nothing  with  their  mouths,  they 
speak  in  their  gait,  they  speak  with  their  eyes,  they  speak  in 

1  Angerianiu.        *  Vel  si  forte  Testi-  rit.      >  Sermone,  quod  non  foeminn  ylris 

mentum  de  industriSL  elevetur,  ut  pedum  cohabitent.    Non  loquuta  es  liDgaSL,  sed 

ac  tibiarum  pars    aliqua   conapiciatur,  loquuta  es  gressu :  non  loquuta  es  voce, 

dum  templum  aut  locum  aliquem  adie-  sed  oculls  loquuta  es  clarius  quam  yooe. 
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the  carriage  of  their  bodies."  And  what  shall  we  say  other- 
wise of  that  baring  of  their  necks,  shoulders,  naked  breasts, 
arms  and  wrists,  to  what  end  are  they  but  onlj  to  tempt  men 

to  lust  I 

1  "  Nam  quid  lacteolas  Binus,  et  ipsas 
Prse  te  fers  sine  linteo  papillas  ? 
Hoc  est  dicere,  posce,  posce,  trado; 
Hoc  est  ad  Venerem  vocarc  amantes." 

There  needs  no  more  as  ^Fredericus  Matenesius  well  ob- 
serres,  but  a  crier  to  go  before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us 
look  out,  a  trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  defect  a  sow-gelder  to 

blow, 

s  "  Look  out,  look  out  and  see 
What  object  this  may  be 
That  doth  perstringe  mine  eye; 
A  gallant  lady  goes 
In  rich  and  gaudy  clothes, 
But  whither  away  God  knows, 

look  out,  &c.,  vi  qua  ttqyunfury 

or  to  what  end  and  purpose  ?  But  to  leave  all  these  fantas- 
tical raptures,  1*11  prosecute  my  intended  theme.  Nakedness, 
as  I  have  said,  is  an  odious  thing  of  itself,  remedtum  amorts  ; 
yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  enticement  as  it  is ; 

4  (<  Nee  mihi  cincta  Diana  placet,  nee  nuda  Cythere, 
Ilia  voluptatis  nil  habet,  hsec  nimium." 

David  so  espied  Bathsheba,  the  elders  Susanna;  ^Apelles 
was  enamoured  with  Campaspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her 
naked.  Tiberius,  in  Suet,  cap,  42,  supped  with  Sestius  Gal- 
lus  an  old  lecher,  lihidinoso  sene,  ed  lege  ut  nudce  pttellce  ad- 
ministrarerU  ;  some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter 

1  JoTlanus  Pontanus,  Baiar.  lib.  1.  ad  '  If  you  can  tell  how,  you  may  sing  this 

Hermionem.    '^  For  why  do  you  exhibit  tothetuneasow-gelderblows.     ^  Anson, 

your  *  milky  way,'  your  uncovered  bos-  epig.  28.    "  Neither  draped  Diana  nor 

oms?    What  else  is  it  but  to  say  plainly,  naked  Venus  pleases  me.    One  has  too 

Ask  me,  ask  me,  I  will  surrender ;  and  much   roluptuousness   about   her,   the 

what  is  that  but  love's  call?"        s  De  other  none."        sPlin.  lib.  83,  cap.  10. 

luxu  Testium  discurs.  6.     Nihil  aliud  Campaspen    nudam    picturus    Apelles, 

deest  nifli  ut  prseco  yos  prsecedat,  &o.  amore  ^us  illaqueatus  est. 
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of  Carolus  Pugnax.  Amongst  the  Babylouians  it  was  the 
custom  of  some  lascivious  queans  to  dance  frisking  in  that 
fashion,  saith  Curtius,  lib.  5,  and  Sardus,  de  mor,  gent.  lib.  1, 
writes  of  others  to  that  effect.  The  ^Tuscans  at  some  set 
banquets  had  naked  women  to  attend  upon  them,  which  Leo- 
nicus,  de  Varia  hist.  lib.  3,  cap.  96,  confirms  of  such  other 
bawdy  nations.  Nero  would  have  filthy  pictures  still  hang- 
ing in  his  chamber,  which  is  too  commonly  used  in  our  times, 
and  Heliogabalus,  etiam  coram  agerUes,  ut  ad  venerem  inci' 
tarent ;  So  things  may  be  abused.  A  servant-maid  in  Aris- 
taenetus  spied  her  master  and  mistress  through  the  keyhole 

*  merrily  disposed ;  upon  the  sight  she  fell  in  love  with  her 
master.  'Antoninus  Caracalla  observed  his  mother-in-law 
with  her  breasts  amorously  laid  open,  he  was  so  much  moved, 
that  he  said  Ah  si  liceret,  O  that  I  might;  which  she  by 
chance  overhearing,  replied  as  impudently,  ^Quicquid  libet 
licet,  thou  mayest  do  what  thou  wilt ;  and  upon  that  tempta- 
tion he  married  her;  this  object  was  not  in  cause,  not  the 
thing  itself,  but  that  unseemly,  indecent  carriage  of  it 

When  you  have  all  done,  veniunt  a  veste  sagittce,  the 
greatest  provocations  of  lust  are  from  our  apparel ;  God 
makes,  they  say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is  no  motive  like 

unto  it ; 

*  "  Which  doth  even  beauty  beautify, 
And  most  bewitch  a  wretched  eye." 

a  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carcass,  a  mau- 
kin,  a  witch,  a  rotten  post,  a  hedgestake  may  \>e  so  set  out 
and  tricked  up,  that  it  shall  make  as  fair  a  show,  as  much 
enamour  as  the  rest ;  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so  taken.  Pri' 
mum  Itixurice  aucupium,  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust ; 

*  Bossus,  aitcupium  animarum,  lethalem  arundinem,  a  fatal 
reed,  the  greatest  bawd,  forte  lenocinium,  sanguineis  hxchry^ 
mis  dephrandum,  saith  "^  Matenesius,  and  with  tears  of  blood 

1  In  Tyrrhenis  conviviis  nudsB  mulieres  8  Epist.  7,  lib.  2.        ^  Spartian.        s  Sid> 

ministrabant.         ^  Amatoria  miscentes  ney's  Arcadia.        ^  De  immod.  mulier. 

yidit,  et  ia  ipsis  complexibus  audit,  &c.,  cultu.  '  Discurs.  6,  de  luxu  yestium. 
emersit  inde  cupido  in  pectus  yirgiuis. 
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to  be  deplored.  Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes  is  therefore 
to  be  condemned,  and  those  usual  ornaments;  there  is  a 
decency  and  decorum  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to 
be  used  becoming  several  persons,  and  befitting  their  estates ; 
he  is  only  fantastical  that  is  not  in  fashion,  and  like  an  old 
image  in  arras  hangings,  when  a  manner  of  attire  is  generally 
received;  but  when  they  are  so  newfangled,  so  unstaid,  so 
prodigious  in  their  attires,  beyond  their  means  and  fortunes, 
unbefitting  their  age,  place,  quality,  condition,  what  should 
we  otherwise  think  of  them?  Why  do  they  adorn  them- 
selves with  so  many  colours  of  herbs,  fictitious  fiowers,  curious 
needleworks,  quaint  devices,  sweet-smelling  odours,  with  those 
inestimable  riches  of  precious  stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds, 
emeralds,  &c.  ?  Why  do  they  crown  themselves  with  gold 
and  silver,  use  coronets  and  tires  of  several  fashions,  deck 
themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles, 
rings,  pins,  spangles,  embroideries,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versi- 
colour  ribbons  ?  why  do  they  make  such  glorious  shows,  with 
their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces,  tiffanies,  rufis, 
falls,  cauls,  cufis,  damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver 
tissue  ?  with  colours  of  heavens,  stars,  planets  ;  the  strength 
of  metals,  stones,  odours,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and 
whatsoever  Africa,  Asia,  America,  sea,  land,  art  and  industry 
of  man  can  afford  ?  Why  do  they  use  and  covet  such  novelty 
of  inventions ;  such  newfangled  tires,  and  spend  such  inesti- 
mable sums  on  them  ?  "  To  what  end  are  those  crisped, 
false  hairs,  painted  faces,*'  as  ^  the  satirist  observes,  "  such  a 
composed  gait,  not  a  step  awry  ? "  Why  are  they  like  so 
many  Sybarites,  or  Nero's  Poppaea,  Ahasuerus's  concubines,  so 
costly,  so  long  a  dressing,  as  Cassar  was  marshalling  his  army, 
or  a  hawk  in  pruning  ?  ^Dum  moliuntur,  dum  comuntury 
anntis  est ;  a  ^  gardener  takes  not  so  much  delight  or  pains 
in  his  garden,  a  horseman  to  dress  his  horse,  scour  his  armour, 

1  Petronius.  fol.  95,  quo  speotant  flexas  take  a  year  to  deck  and  eomb  themselres. " 

comae?  quo  fkcies  medicamine  attrita  et  ^  P.  Aretine.    Hortulanus  non  ita  exer- 

oculorum  mollis  petulantla?  quo  incessua  cetur  visendis  hortis,  eques  equia,  armiBj 

tarn  compositus,  &c.        s  Ter.    ''  They  nauta  nayibus,  &c. 
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a  mariner  about  his  ship,  a  merchant  his  shop  and  shopbook, 
as  they  do  about  their  faces,  and  all  those  other  parts ;  such 
setting  up  with  corks,  straightening  with  whalebones ;  why 
is  it,  but  as  a  day-net  catcheth  larks,  to  make  young  men 
stoop  unto  them  ?  Philocarus,  a  gallant  in  Aristaenetus,  ad- 
vised his  friend  Poliaenus  to  take  heed  of  such  enticements, 
^ "  for  it  was  the  sweet  sound  and  motion  of  his  mistress's 
spangles  and  bracelets,  the  smell  of  her  ointments,  that  cap- 
tivated him  first,  lUa  fait  mentis  prima  ruina  mece.  Quid 
sibi  wit  pixidum  turb^,  saith  ^Lucian,  "to  what  use  are 
pins,  pots,  glasses,  ointments,  irons,  combs,  bodkins,  setting- 
sticks  ?  why  bestow  they  all  their  patrimonies  and  husbands* 
yearly  revenues  on  such  fooleries  ?  "  *  bina  patrimonia  sin- 
gtdis  auribus ;  "  why  use  they  dragons,  wasps,  snakes,  for 
chains,  enamelled  jewels  on  their  necks,  ears  ?  "  dignum  po- 
tius  foret  ferro  manus  istas  religari,  atque  utinam  monilia 
vere  dracones  assent ;  they  had  more  need  some  of  them  be 
tied  in  bedlam  with  iron  chains,  have  a  whip  for  a  fan,  and 
haircloths  next  to  their  skins,  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks, 
have  their  cheeks  stigmatized  with  a  hot  iron ;  I  say,  some 
of  our  Jezebels,  instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served. 
But  why  is  all  this  labour,  all  this  cost,  preparation,  riding, 
running,  far-fetched,  and  dear-bought  stuff  ?  * "  Because 
forsooth  they  would  be  fair  and  fine,  and  where  nature  is 
defective,  supply  it  "by  art."  ^Sanguine  quae  vero  non  rubet, 
arte  rubet,  (Ovid)  ;  and  to  that  purpose  they  anoint  and  paint 

their  faces,  to  make   Helen  of  Hecuba parvamque   ex- 

ortamque  pueUam — JEuropen,*  To  this  intent  they  crush  in 
their  feet  and  bodies,  hurt  and  crucify  themselves,  sometimes 
in  lax  clothes,  a  hundred  yards  I  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve, 
and   sometimes   again  so  close,  tU  nudos  exprimant  artus. 

1  Epist.  4.    Sonus  armillarum  bene  so-  Imprimis  in  votis  est,  ut  formosss  aint, 

nantium,odorunguentoram,&c.    ^Tom.  aut  si  reipsa  non  slot,  videantur  tamen 

4,  dial.  Ajmor.  vascuia  plena  multas  infe-  esse ;  et  si  quSl  parte  natnra  defait,  artis 

Udtatis  omnemmaritoramopulentiamin  suppetias  adjungunt:    unde  illsB  fticiei 

hflBc  impendunt,  dracones,  pro  monilibus  unctiones,  dolor  et  craciatus  in  arctandis 

habent,  qui  utinam  vere  dracones  essent.  corporibus,   &c.        ^  Orid.  epist.   Med. 

Lacian.         *  Seneca.         *  Castillo,  de  Jasoni.           *  *^  A  distorted  dwarf,  an 

aulic.  lib.  1.    Mulieribus  omnibus  tioo  £uropa." 
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^Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then  short,  up,  down,  high, 
low,  thick,  thin,  &c. ;  now  little  or  no  bands,  then  as  big  as 
cart  wheels;  now  loose  bodies,  then  great  farthingales  and 
close  girt,  &c.  Why  is  all  this,  but  with  the  whore  in  the 
Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  some  or  other  ?  oculorum  decipulamj 
'one  therefore  calls  it,  et  indicem  Uhidxnis,  the  trap  of  lust, 
and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush  is  to  a  tavern. 

^  Quod  pulchros  Glycere  snmas  de  pixide  vnltiis, 
Qnod  tibi  compositse  nee  sine  lege  comee : 
Quod  niteat  digitis  adamas,  Beryllus  in  aare, 
Non  sum  divinus,  sed  scio  quid  cupias." 

"  0  Glycere,  in  that  you  paint  so  much, 
Your  hair  is  so  bedeckt  in  order  such, 
With  rings  on  fingers,  bracelets  in  your  ear, 
Although  no  prophet,  tell  I  can,  I  fear." 

To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice  \ 
as  many  times  they  do,  that  instead  of  a  lady  he  loves  a  cap 
and  a  feather,  instead  of  a  maid  that  should  have  verum  coh- 
rem,  corpus  solidum  et  sued  penum  (as  Chaerea  describes  his 
mistress  in  the  "poet),  a  painted  face,  a  ruff-band,  fair  and 
fine  linen,  a  coronet,  a  flower  *  Naturceque  putat  quod  fait 
artijicis),  a  wrought  waistcoat  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied  petticoat, 
a  pure  dye  instead  of  a  proper  woman.  For  generally,  as 
with  rich-furred  conies,  their  cases  are  far  better  than  their 
bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a  cinnamon  tree,  which  is  dearer 
than  the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  far 
more  precious  than  their  inward  endowments.  'Tis  too  com- 
monly so. 

fi  "  Auferiraur  cultu  et  gemmis,  auroque  teguntur 
Omnia;  pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui." 

"  With  gold  and  jewels  all  is  covered. 
And  with  a  strange  tire  we  are  won, 
(While  she's  the  least  part  of  herself) 
And  with  such  baubles  quite  undone." 

Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter 

1  Modo  caudatas  tunicas,  &c.    Bossus.    <  Ter.  Eiinnc.  Act.  2,  seen.  8.        ^  Stioca 
t   Scribanius,   phlloB.    Christ,   cap.    6.    fll.        ^  Oyid. 
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sometimes,  and  will  not  be  seen  but  bj  torch  or  candlelight, 
and  come  abroad  with  all  the  preparation  may  be,  when  they 
have  no  business,  but  only  to  show  themselves  ?  Spectatum 
veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsa. 

J  "  For  what  is  beauty  if  it  be  not  seen, 
Or  what  is't  to  be  seen,  if  not  admir'd, 
And  though  admir'd,  unless  in  love  desir'd?" 

why  do  they  go  with  such  counterfeit  gait,  *  which  ^  Philo 
Judaeus  reprehends  them  for,  and  use  (I  say  it  again)  such 
gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  indecent  attires,  sybaritical  tricks, 
fucos  ffenis,  purpurissam  venis,  cerussam  fronti,  leges  octUis, 
&c.,  use  those  sweet  perfumes,  powders,  and  ointments  in 
public,  flock  to  hear  sermons  so  frequent,  is  it  for  devotion  ? 
or  rather,  as  '  Basil  tells  them,  to  meet  their  sweethearts,  and 
see  fashions ;  for  as  he  saith,  commonly  they  come  so  pro- 
vided to  that  place,  with  such  curious  compliments,  with  such 
gestures  and  tires,  as  if  they  should  go  to  a  dancing-school, 
a  stage-play,  or  bawdy-house,  fitter  than  a  church. 

"  When  such  a  she-priest  comes  her  mass  to  say, 
Twenty  to  one  they  all  forget  to  pray.*' 

"  They  make  those  holy  temples,  consecrated  to  godly  mar- 
tyrs and  religious  uses,  the  shops  of  impudence,  dens  of 
whores  and  thieves,  and  little  better  than  brothel-houses." 
When  we  shall  see  these  things  daily  done,  their  husbands 
bankrupts,  if  not  comutos,  their  wives  light  housewives, 
daughters  dishonest ;  and  hear  of  such  dissolute  acts,  as  daily 
we  do,  how  should  we  think  otherwise  ?  what  is  their  end, 
but  to  deceive  and  inveigle  young  men  ?  As  tow  takes  fire, 
such  enticing  objects  produce  their  eff*ect,  how  can  it  be  al- 

1  S.    Daniel.  <  Lib.    de   yictimis.  hunt  tunicas  pedibus  collidentes,  oca- 

Fracto   incessu,  obtuitu    lascivo,   cala-  loque  petalanti,risu  effuso,  adtripudium 

miatrata,  Cincinnati,  fucata,  recens  lota,  insanieates,  omnem  adolescentum  intem- 

purpuriraata,  pretiosoque  amicta  palliolo,  perantiam  in  so  provocantes,  idque  in 

spirans  anguenta,  ut  juTenum  animos  tern plis  memorise  marty rum  consecratis; 

eircumyeniat.        8  Orat.  in  ebrios.    Im-  pomoerium  civitatis    offlcinam  fecerunt 

pad«nter  se  masculorum  aspectibus  ex-  impudentiee. 
ponunt,  insolenter  comas* jactantes,  tra- 
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tered?  When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  (as  *  Homer 
feigns  in  one  of  his  hymns)  in  her  oostlj  robes,  he  wm 
mstantlj  taken, 

"  Cdm  ante  ipsam  staret  Jovis  filia,  videns  earn 
Anchises,  admirabatnr  forrnam,  et  stupeodas  vestes; 
Erat  enim  induta  peplo,  igneis  radiis  splendidiore ; 
Habebat  quoque  torques  fulgidos,  flexiles  haelices, 
Tenerum  coUum  ambiebant  monilia  pulchra, 
Aurea,  variegata." 

"  When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  first, 
He  was  amazed  to  see  her  in  her  tires ; 
For  she  had  on  a  hood  as  red  as  fire, 
And  glittering  chains,  and  ivy-twisted  spires, 
About  her  tender  neck  were  coBtly  brooches, 
And  necklaces  of  gold,  enamell'd  ouches." 

So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended 

by  her  nymphs  and  ladies,  as  she  is  described  by  *Apol- 

lonius, 

^  Cunctas  vero  ignis  instar  sequebatur  splendor, 
Tantum  ab  aureis  fimbriis  resplendebat  jubar, 
Accenditque  in  oculis  dulce  desiderium." 

**  A  lustre  followed  them  like  flaming  fire. 
And  from  their  golden  borders  came  such  beams, 
Which  in  his  eyes  provokM  a  sweet  desire." 

Such  a  relation  we  have  in  •  Plutarch,  when  the  queens  came 
and  offered  themselves  to  Antony,  *"with  divers  presents, 
and  enticing  ornaments,  Asiatic  allurements  with  such  won- 
derful joy  and  festivity,  they  did  so  inveigle  the  Romans,  that 
no  man  could  contain  himself,  all  was  turned  to  delight  and 
pleasure.  The  women  transformed  themselves  to  Bacchus 
shapes,  the  men-children  to  Satyrs  and  Pans ;  but  Antony 
himself  was  quite  besotted  with  Cleopatra's  sweet  speeches, 
philters,  beauty,  pleasing  tires ;  for  when  she  sailed  along  the 
river  Cydnus,  with  such  incredible  pomp  in  a  gilded  ship, 

1  Hyxnno  Veneri  dicato.        ^  Argonaut.  naTigarent  anraiA  puppii  ips&  ad  simili* 

1.  4.        *  Vit.  Anton.        *  RegiC  domo  tudinem  Veneris  ornat&,  puellse  Qratiis 

omatuque  certantes.  sese  ac  formam  su-  similes,  pueri  Cupidinibus,  Antonias  ad 

am  Antonio  ofPerentes,  &c.    Cnm  omata  yisum  stupefisustiis. 
et  incredibili  pompSi  per  Cydnum  fluvium 
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herself  dressed  like  Venus,  her  maids  like  the  Graces,  her 
pages  like  so  many  Cupids,  Antonj  was  amazed,  and  rapt 
beyond  himself/'  Heliodorus,  lib,  1,  brings  in  Dameneta, 
step-mother  to  Cnemon,  "  whom  she  ^  saw  in  his  scarfs,  rings, 
robes,  and  coronet,  quite  mad  for  the  love  of  him."  It  was 
Judith's  pantofles  that  ravished  the  eyes  of  Holofernes.  And 
^  Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  seeing  his  wife  the 
first  time  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly  love  her. 
If  these  outward  ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  why 
doth  '  Naomi  give  Ruth  counsel  how  to  please  Boaz  ?  and 
*  Judith,  seeking  to  captivate  Holofernes,  washed  and  anointed 
herself  with  sweet  ointments,  dressed  her  hair,  and  put  on 
costly  attires.  The  riot  in  this  kind  hath  been  excessive 
in  times  past ;  no  man  almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and 

anointed, 

6  "  Et  matutino  sudans  Crispinus  amomo, 
Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera," 

"  one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  per- 
fumed hairs,"  •  et  rosa  canos  odoraii  capiUos  Assyridque  nardo. 
What  strange  things  doth  "^  Sueton.  relate  in  this  matter  of 
Caligula's  riot  ?  And  Pliny,  lib,  12  &  13.  Read  more  in 
Dioscorides,  Ulmus,  Amoldus,  Randoletius,  defuco  et  decora- 
tione ;  for  it  is  now  an  art,  as  it  was  of  old  (so  ®  Seneca  re- 
cords), officincB  sunt  odores  coquentium.  Women  are  bad 
and  men  worse,  no  difference  at  all  between  their  and  our 
times ;  • "  good  manners  (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct 
with  wantonness,  in  tricking  up  themselves  men  go  beyond 
women,  they  wear  harlots'  colours,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet 
and  dance,"  hie  mtdier,  haec  vir,  more  like  players,  butterflies, 
baboons,  apes,  antics,  than  men.  So  ridiculous,  moreover, 
we  are  in  our  attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that  as  Hie- 
rome  said  of  old,  UnoJUio  viUarum  insunt  pretia,  uno  lino 

1  Amietnin  ehlamyde  et  ooronls  quum  moris  levitate   extittgnitur,  et  politura 

primtim  aspexit  Gnemonem,  ex  potestate  corporis  moliebres  munditiu  antecead- 

mentis  excidit.        >  Lib.  de  lib.  prop,  mus,  coloree  meretricios  viri  sumimus, 

*  Ruth.  iii.  8.       *  Cap.  ix.  6.       ^  Jut.  tenero  et  molli  gradu  snspendiinas  gra 

Sat.  6.        *  Hor.  lib.  2,  Od.  11.        7  Cap.  dum,  noa  ambulainuB,  oat.  qutest.  lib.  7 

27.        8£pi8t.90.        VQuicqnidestboni  cap.  81« 
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decies  sestertium  inseritur ;  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  put  a 
thousand  oaks  and  a  hundred  oxen  into  a  suit  of  apparel,  to 
wear  a  whole  manor  on  his  back.  What  with  shoeties, 
hangers,  points,  caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cuffs,  &c.,  in 
a  short  space  their  whole  patrimonies  are  consumed.  Helio- 
gabalus  is  taxed  by  Lampridius,  and  admired  in  his  age  for 
wearing  jewels  in  his  shoes,  a  common  thing  in  our  times,  not 
for  emperors  and  princes,  but  almost  for  serving-men  and 
tailors;  all  the  flowers,  stars,  constellations,  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  do  condescend  to  set  out  their  shoes.  To  repress 
the  luxury  of  those  Roman  matrons,  there  was  ^  Lex  Valeria 
and  Oppia,  and  a  Cato  to  contradict ;  but  no  laws  will  serve 
to  repress  the  pride  and  insolency  of  our  days,  the  prodigious 
riot  in  this  kind.  Lucullus's  wardrobe  is  put  down  by  oar 
ordinary  citizens ;  and  a  cobbler's  wife  in  Venice,  a  courtesan 
in  Florence,  is  no  whit  inferior  to  a  queen,  if  our  geographers 
say  true ;  and  why  is  all  this  ?  "  Why  do  they  glory  in  their 
jewels  (as  *  he  saith)  or  exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of 
clothes?  why  is  all  this  cost?  to  incite  men  the  sooner  to 
burning  lust.  They  pretend  decency  and  ornament ;  but  let 
them  take  heed,  that  while  they  set  out  their  bodies  they  do 
not  damn  their  souls;"  'tis  ' Bernard's  counsel:  "shine  in 
jewels,  stink  in  conditions ;  have  purple  robes,  and  a  torn 
conscience."  Let  them  take  heed  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  that 
their  slippers  and  attires  be  not  taken  from  them,  sweet  balls, 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  veils,  wimples,  crisping-pins,  glasses,  fine 
linen,  hoods,  lawns,  and  sweet  savours,  they  become  not  bald, 
burned,  and  stink  upon  a  sudden.  And  let  maids  beware, 
as  *  Cyprian  adviseth,  "  that  while  they  wander  too  loosely 
abroad,  they  lose  not  their  virginities ; "  and  like  Egyptian 
temples,  seem  fair  without,  but  prove  rotten  carcasses  within. 
How  much  better  were  it  for  them  to  follow  that  good  coun- 

1  Lir.  lib.  4,  dec.  4.        *  Quid  exnltas  purata  vestlg,  conscientiA  pannosa,  cap.  8, 

in  pulchritudine  panni?    Quid  gloriaris  17.        ^  De  yirginali  habitu ;  dum  omari 

in  gemmis  ut  fkcllius  invites  ad  libidi-  cultius,  dum    evagari  vii^nes  Tolunt, 

nosum  incendium?    Mat.  Bossus,  de  im-  desinunt  esse  yirgines.    Clemens  Alezan- 

moder.  mulier.  cultu.  '  Epist.  113,  drinus,  lib.  de  pulchr.  animse,  ibid. 

Ailgent  monilibus,  moribus  sordent,  pur- 
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sel  of  Tertullian  ?  ^  **  To  have  their  eyes  painted  with  chas- 
tity, the  Word  of  Grod  inserted  into  their  ears,  Christ's  yoke 
tied  to  the  hair,  to  subject  themselves  to  their  husbands.  K 
they  would  do  so,  they  should  be  comely  enough,  clothe  them- 
selves with  the  silk  of  sanctity,  damask  of  devotion,  purple 
of  piety  and  chastity,  and  so  painted,  they  shall  have  God 
himself  to  be  a  suitor ; "  "  let  whores  and  queans  prank  up 
themselves,  ^let  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and 
ceruse,  they  are  but  fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a  corrupt  soul ; 
if  ye  be  good,  honest,  virtuous,  and  religious  matrons,  let 
sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and  God  him- 
self your  love  and  desire."  *Mulier  recte  olet,  ubi  nihil  olet, 
then  a  woman  smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at  all ; 
no  crown,  chain,  or  jewel  (Guivarra  adds)  is  such  an  orna- 
ment to  a  virgin,  or  virtuous  woman,  qitam  virgini  pudor,  as 
chastity  is ;  more  credit  in  a  wise  man's  eye  and  judgment 
they  get  by  their  plainness,  and  seem  fairer  than  they  that  are 
set  out  with  baubles,  as  a  butcher's  meat  is  with  pricks,  puffed 
up,  and  adorned  like  so  many  jays  with  variety  of  colours. 
It  is  reported  of  Cornelia,  that  virtuous  Roman  lady,  great 
Scipio's  daughter,  Titus  Sempronius's  wife  and  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  company  with  a  com- 
panion, a  strange  gentlewoman  (some  light  housewife  belike, 
that  was  dressed  like  a  May  lady,  and,  as  most  of  our  gentle- 
women are,  "  was  •  more  solicitous  of  her  headtire  than  of 
her  health,  that  spent  her  time  between  a  comb  and  a  glass, 
and  had  rather  be  fair  than  honest  (as  Cato  said),  and 
have  the  commonwealth  turned  topsy-turvy  than  her  tires 
marred ")  ;  and  she  did  nought  but  brag  of  her  fine  robes 
and  jewels,  and  provoked  the  Roman  matron  to  show  hers ; 
Cornelia  kept  her  in  talk  till  her  children  came  from  school, 

1  Lib.  2,  de  cultu  mnlierum,  oculos  de-  ac  cerussa  ora  perungant.  fomenta  libidi- 

pictos  TerecundiSl,  inferentes    in   aures  nam,  et  corruptaB  mentis  indicia:  Tes- 

•ermonem  dei,  annectentes  crinibus  ja-  trum  omamentnm  deus  sit,  pudicitia, 

gum  Ghristi,  caput  maritis  subjicientes,  virtutis     stndium.      Bossna.  *  Plautus. 

•ic  fiicile  et  satis  eritis  omatn :  vestite  *  Sollicitiores  de  capitis  sui  decore  quam 

TOfl  serico  probitatis,  byssino  sanctitatis,  de  salute,  inter  pectinem  et  speculum 

pnrpuri   pudicitiae ;  taliter  pigmentatte  diem  perdunt,  concinniores  esse  malunt 

deom  babebitis  amatorem.  >  Suas  quam   bonestiores,    et   rempub.  minus 

babeant  Romans  lasciTias;  purpurissa,  turbari  curant  quam  comam.    Seneca. 
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and  these,  said  she,  are  mj  jewels ;  and  so  deluded  and  pat 
off  a  proud,  vain,  fantastical  housewife.  How  much  better 
were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did,  to  go  civilly  and 
decently,  ^  HonetUB  mvUerie  instar  qua  utitur  auro  pro  eo 
quod  est,  ad  ea  tantum  qudbus  opue  est,  to  use  gold  as  it  is 
gold,  and  for  that  use  it  serves,  and  when  thej  need  it,  than 
to  consume  it  in  riot,  beggar  their  husbands,  prostitute  them- 
selves, inveigle  others,  and  peradventure  damn  their  own 
souls  ?  How  much  more  would  it  be  to  their  honour  and 
credit  ?  Thus  doing,  as  Hierom  said  of  Blesilla,  ^  '^  Furius 
did  not  so  triumph  over  the  Grauls,  Papjrius  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  Scipio  of  JSumantia,  as  she  did  bj  her  temperance;" 
puUA  semper  veste,  &c,  they  should  insult  and  domineer  over 
lust,  folly,  vainglory,  all  such  inordinate,  furious,  and  un*- 
ruly  passions. 

But  I  am  over-tedious,  I  confess,  and  whilst  I  stand  gap- 
ing after  fine  clothes,  there  is  another  great  allurement  (in 
the  world's  eye  at  least),  which  had  like  to  have  stolen  out 
of  sight,  and  that  is  money,  veniunt  a  dote  saffitUe,  money 
makes  the  match  ;  '  Movov  apyvpw  pXenovaiv ;  'tis  like  sauce  to 
their  meat,  cum  came  condimentum,  a  good  dowry  with  a 
wife.  Many  men  if  they  do  hear  but  of  a  great  portion,  a 
rich  heir,  are  more  mad  than  if  they  had  all  the  beauteous 
ornaments,  and  tliose  good  parts  art  and  nature  can  afford, 
they  *  care  not  for  honesty,  bringing  up,  birth,  beauty,  person, 
but  for  money. 

*  "  Canes  et  equos  (6  Cyrne)  quserimus 
Nobiles,  et  a  bon&  progenie ; 
Malam  yero  uxorem,  malique  patris  filiam 
Ducere  non  curat  vir  bonus, 
Modo  ei  magnam  dotem  aUTerat." 

**  Our  dogs  and  horses  still  from  the  best  breed 
We  carefully  seek,  and  well  may  they  speed : 
But  for  our  wives,  so  they  prove  wealthy, 
Fair  or  foul,  we  care  not  what  they  be." 

1  Ludan.  3  Son  sio  Furius  de  Gallis,  do  in  hfto  parte.  >  Anftcreon  4,  solum 
aon  PapyriuB  de  Samoitibug.  Scipio  de  intuemur  aurum.  *  Affer  (eoum  si  vis 
Nuiiianti&  triamphavit,  ac  ilia  tie  Tiacea-    Tirere  mecum.       6  Theognis. 
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If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  fair,  fine,  absoUite  and  perfect ; 
then  they  burn  like  fire,  they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and 
pie,  and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves  if  they  may  not  have 
her.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  these  days,  as  for  a  young  man 
to  marry  an  old  wife,  as  they  say,  for  a  piece  of  gold ;  asinum 
auro  onustum ;  and  though  she  be  an  old  crone,  and  have 
never  a  tooth  in  her  head,  neither  good  conditions,  nor  a  good 
face,  a  natural  fool,  but  only  rich,  she  shall  have  twenty  young 
gallants  to  be  suitors  in  an  instant.  As  she  said  in  Sue- 
tonius', non  me,  sed  mea  amhiunt,  'tis  not  for  her  sake,  but  for 
her  lands  or  money  ;  and  an  excellent  match  it  were  (as  he 
added)  if  she  were  away.  So  on  the  other  side,  many  a 
young  lovely  maid  will  cast  away  herself  upon  an  old,  doting^ 
decrepit  dizzard, 

1 "  Bis  puer  effoeto  quamvis  balbutiat  ore, 
Prima  legit  rare  tarn  culta  roseta  paelis/' 

that  is  rheumatic  and  gouty,  hath  some  twenty  diseases,  per- 
haps but  one  eye,  one  leg,  never  a  nose,  no  hair  on  his  head, 
wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty,  if  he  have  land  or  ^  money, 
she  will  have  him  before  all  other  suitors,  ^JDummodo  sit 
dives  barbarus  iUe  placet,  "  If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,"  a 
fine  man,  and  a  proper  man,  she  will  go  to  Jacaktres  or 
Tidore  with  him ;  Galesimus  de  monte  aureo.  Sir  Giles 
Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La- Fool,  shall  have  her.  And  as 
Philemasium  in  *  Arista&netus  told  Emmusus,  absque  argento 
omnia  vana,  hang  him  that  hath  no  money,  "  *tis  to  no  pur- 
pose to  talk  of  marriage  without  means,"  *  trouble  me  not 
with  such  motions ;  let  others  do  as  they  will,  "  I'll  be  sure 
to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine  and  brave."  Most  are  of 
her  mind,  ^  De  moribus  ultima  fiet  quastio,  for  his  conditions, 
she  shall  inquire  after  them  another  time,  or  when  all  is 
done,  the  match  made,  and  every  body  gone  home.  'Lu- 
cian's  Lycia  was  a  proper  young  maid,  and  had  many  fine 

1   Chaloner.   1.   9,   de  Repab.   Ang.    firustra  utitur  argumento.      <  Juvenalls. 

*  Uzorom  dacat  Danaen,  &c.        s  Ovid,    f  Tom.  4,  meret.  dial,  maltos  amatores 

*  Epist.  14,  formam  spectant  alii  per  n^it,  quia  pater  ^us  nuper  tnortuus, 
gratlas,  egf)  pecuniam,  &e.,  ne  mihi  ne-  aodouiiaiuipse&ctuBboQoraiaoinniam. 
gotimn  taceeue.       &  Qui  caret  argento, 
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gentlemen  to  her  suitors ;  £thecles,  a  senator^s  son,  MelissoSy 
a  merchant,  &c. ;  but  she  foi*sook  them  all  for  one  Passius,  a 
base,  hirsute,  baldpated  knave ;  but  why  was  it  ?  ^  EQs 
father  lately  died  and  left  him  sole  heir  of  his  goods  and 
lands."  This  is  not  amongst  your  dust  worms  alone,  poor 
snakes  that  will  prostitute  their  souls  for  money,  but  with 
this  bait  you  may  catch  our  most  potent,  puissant,  and 
illustrious  princes.  That  proud  upstart  domineering  Bishop 
of  Ely,  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  viceroy  in  his 
absence,  as  ^Nubrigensis  relates  it,  to  fortify  himself,  and 
maintain  his  greatness,  propinquarum  suarum  connubiis, 
plurimos  sibi  potentes  et  nohiles  devindre  curavit,  married  his 
poor  kinswomen  (which  came  forth  of  Normandy  by  droves) 
to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they  were  glad  to 
accept  of  such  matches,  fair  or  foul,  for  themselves,  their 
sons,  nephews,  &c.  £t  guts  tarn  prtEclaram  affinitatem  sub 
spe  magruB  promotionis  non  optaret  f  Who  would  not  have 
done  as  much  for  money  and  preferment  ?  as  mine  author 
"adds.  Vortiger,  King  of  Britain,  married  Rowena  the 
daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon  prince,  his  mortal  enemy ; 
but  wherefore?  she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry.  lagello,  the 
great  Duke  of  Lithuania,  1386,  was  mightily  enamoured  on 
Hedenga,  insomuch  that  he  turned  Christian  from  a  Pagan, 
and  was  baptized  himself  by  the  name  of  Uladislaus,  and  all 
his  subjects  for  her  sake ;  but  why  was  it  ?  she  was  daughter 
and  heir  of  Poland,  and  his  desire  was  to  have  both  king- 
doms incorporated  into  one.  Charles  the  Great  was  an 
earnest  suitor  to  Irene,  the  Empress,  but  saith  '  Zonarus,  ob 
regnum,  to  annex  the  empire  of  the  East  to  that  of  the  West. 
Yet  what  is  the  event  of  all  such  matches,  that  are  so  made 
for  money,  goods,  by  deceit,  or  for  burning  lust,  quos  fceda 
libido  conjunxit,  what  follows  ?  they  are  almost  mad  at  first, 
but  'tis  a  mere  flash  ;  as  chaff  and  straw  soon  fired,  bum 

1  Lib.  8,  cap.  14,  qnis  nobilium  eo  tern-  manibns?    Qnarum  turbam  accirerat  e 

pore,  sibi  aut  filio  aut  nepoti  uxorem  ac-  Normannia  in  Angliam  ejus  lei  gratift. 

cipere  cupiens^  oblatam  sibi  aliqnam  pro-  >  Alexander  Oaguinus,  Sannat.  Europ 

pinqnaram   eijus   non    acciperet  obviis  descript.       « Tom.  8,  Annal. 
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vehemently  for  a  while,  yet  out  in  a  moment ;  so  are  all  such 
matches  made  by  those  allurements  of  burning  lust ;  where 
there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  parentage,  virtue,  religion, 
education,  and  the  like,  they  are  extinguished  in  an  instant, 
and  instead  of  love  comes  hate ;  for  joy,  repentance  and  des- 
peration itself.  Franciscus  Barbarus  in  his  first  book  de  re 
uxorid,  c.  5,  hath  a  story  of  one  Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  in 
love  with  a  common  whore,  and  was  now  ready  to  run  mad 
for  her ;  his  father  having  no  more  sons  let  him  enjoy  her ; 
* "  but  after  a  few  days,  the  young  man  began  to  loathe,  could 
not  so  much  as  endure  the  sight  of  her,  and  from  one  mad- 
ness fell  into  another."  Such  event  commonly  have  all  these 
lovers ;  and  he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects,  let  them 
look  for  no  better  success  than  Menelaus  had  with  Helen, 
Vulcan  with  Venus,  Theseus  with  Phaedra,  Minos  with  Pa- 
siphae,  and  Claudius  with  Messalina ;  shame,  sorrow,  misery, 
melancholy,  discontent. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Importunity  and  Opportunity  of  Time,  Place, 
Oonjerence,  Discourse^  Singing,  Dancing,  Music,  Anuh 
rous  Tales,  Objects,  Kissing,  Familiarity,  Tokens,  Presents, 
Bribes,  Promises,  Protestations,  Tears,  Sfc. 

All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  I  will  come  nearer  to  those  other  degrees  of  love, 
which  are  conference,  kissing,  dalliance,  discourse,  sii^ging, 
dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,  &c.,  which  as  so 
many  Sirens  steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  For, 
as  Tatius  observes,  /.  2,  *  "  It  is  no  sufficient  trial  of  a  maid's 
affection  by  her  eyes  alone,  but  you  must  say  something  that 
shall  be  more  available,  and  use  such  other  forcible  engines  ; 
therefore  take  her  by  the  hand,  wring  her  fingers  hard,  and 
sigh  withal ;  if  she  accept  this  in  good  part,  and  seem  not  to 

1  Libido  statim  deferbnlt,  ftstidium  cse-  etiam  machinam  alteram  adhibere :  ita- 

pit,  et  quod  in  eft  tantopere  adamavit  as-  que  manos  tange,  digitos  oonstrin^,  at- 

pernatur,  et  ab  sgritudine  liberatus  in  que  inter  stringendum  suspira;  si  nseo 

angorem  incidit.       *  De  pueilee  yoluntate  agentem  aequo  se  animo  feret,  neque  facta 

periculuDi  &cere  solis  oculis  non  est  satis,  higusmodi  aspernabitur,  turn  vero  domi* 

}cd  effleacius  aliquid  agere  oportet,  ibique  nam  appella,  qjusqne  collum  suaviare. 
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be  much  averse,  th^i  call  her  mista-ess,  take  her  about  the 
neck  and  kiss  her,**  &c  But  this  cannot  be  done  except  thej 
first  get  opportunity  of  living,  or  coming  together,  ingress, 
egress,  and  regress ;  letters  and  commendations  may  do  much, 
outward  gestures  and  actions ;  but  when  they  come  to  live 
near  one  another,  in  the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  a 
house,  love  is  kindled  on  a  sudden.  Many  a  serving-man  by 
reason  of  this  opportunity  and  importunity  inveigles  his 
master's  daughter,  many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowdy,  many  a 
gentleman  runs  upon  his  wife's  maids  ;  many  ladies  dote  upon 
their  men,  as  the  queen  in  Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf,  many 
matches  are  so  made  in  haste,  and  they  are  compelled  as  it 
were  by  ^necessity  so  to  love,  which  had  they  been  fiee, 
come  in  company  of  others,  seen  that  variety  which  many 
places  afford,  or  compared  them  to  a  third,  would  never  have 
looked  one  upon  another.  Or  had  not  that  0{^rtunity  of 
discourse  and  familiarity  been  offered,  they  would  have 
loathed  and  contemned  those  whom,  for  want  of  better  choice 
and  other  objects,  they  are  fatally  driven  on,  and  by  reason 
of  their  hot  blood,  idle  life,  full  diet,  &c.,  are  forced  to  dote 
upon  them  that  come  next.  And  many  times  those  which 
at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  or  affect  each  other,  but  are 
harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  (tended  with  each  other's  car- 
riage, like  Benedict  and  Beatrice  in  the  ^comedy,  and  m 
whom  they  find  many  faults,  by  this  living  together  in  a 
house,  conference,  kissing,  colling,  and  such  like  allurements, 
begin  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphar's  wife  had  to  dote 
upon  Joseph,  and  'Clitophon  upon  Leucippe  his  uncle's 
daughter,  because  the  plague  being  at  Byzance,  it  was  his 
fortune  for  a  time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her  at  the 
table,  as  he  tells  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius,  UK  2,  (which, 
though  it  be  but  a  fiction,  is  grounded  upon  good  observation, 
and  doth  well  express  the  passions  of  lovers,)  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  after  a  while  to  kiss,  and 

1  Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings.       >  Shakspeare.       *  Tatius,  lib.  1. 
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handle  her  paps,  &c,  ^  which  made  him  almost  mad.  Is- 
menius  the  orator  makes  the  like  confession  in  Eustathius, 
Uh,  1,  when  he  came  first  to  Sosthenes's  hoase,  and  sat  at 
tahle  with  Oratistes  his  friend,  Ismene,  Sosthenes's  daughter, 
waiting  on  them  "  with  her  breasts  open,  arms  half  bare," 
^Nuda  pedem,  disctncta  sintim,  spoUata  lacertos ;  after  the 
Greek  fashion  in  those  times, — *nudos  media  plus  parte 
lacertos,  as  Daphne  was  when  she  fled  from  Phoebus  (which 
moved  him  much),  was  ever  ready  to  give  attendance  on 
him,  to  fill  him  drink,  her  eyes  were  never  off  hira,  roga^ 
hundi  ocuU,  those  speaking  eyes,  courting  eyes,  enchanting 
eyes ;  but  she  was  still  smiling  on  him,  and  when  they  were 
risen,  that  she  had  got  a  little  opportunity,  ^  '*  she  came  and 
drank  to  him,  and  withal  trod  upon  his  toes,  and  would  come 
and  go,  and  when  she  could  not  speak  for  the  company,  she 
would  wring  his  hand,"  and  blush  when  she  met  him ;  and 
by  this  means  first  she  overcame  him  (bihens  amorem  haurie- 
bam  stmul)f  she  would  kiss  the  cup  and  drink  to  him,  and 
smile,  "  and  drink  where  he  drank  on  that  side  of  the  cup," 
by  which  mutual  compressions,  kissings,  wringing  of  hands, 
treading  of  feet,  &c  Ipsam  mihi  videbar  sorbiUare  virginemy 
I  sipped  and  sipped  so  long,  till  at  length  I  was  drunk  in  love 
upon  a  sudden.  Philocharinus,  in  ^  Aristsenetus,  met  a  fair 
maid  by  chance,  a  mere  stranger  to  him,  he  looked  back  at 
her,  she  looked  back  at  him  again,  and  smiled  withal. 

*  *'  Ille  dies  lethi  primns,  primusque  malonim 
Causa  fuit " 

It  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  farther  acquaintance,  and  love 
that  undid  him.     ^  0  nvUis  ttUum  credere  Uandttiis. 

This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with  their  circum- 
stances, are  so  forcible  motives,  that  it  is  impossible  almost 
for  two  young  folks  equal  in  years  to  live  together,  and  not 

1  In  mammanun  attraetn,  non  asper-  Bion«icorpornm,labionimeommixtionee, 

naada  inest  jucunditas,  et  attrectatus,  pedum  connexiones,  &c.    Et  bibit  eodem 

fce.         s  Mantuan.       <  Orid.  1  Met.  loco,  &o.        ^Epist.  4.    Respexi,  respezit 

*  Manns  ad  cubitum  nuda,  coram  astans,  et  ilia  subridens,  &c.        *  Vir.  iEn.  4. 

fortius  intuita,  tenuem  de  pectore  spiri-  '*  That  -was  the  first  hour  of  destruction, 

turn  dueens   digitum  meum  prrasit,  et  and  the  first  beginning  of  my  miserios.'' 

bibens  pedem  pressit;  mutuss  oompres-  'Propertias. 
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be  in  love,  especially  in  great  houses,  princes'  courts,  where 
they  are  idle  in  summo  grcuiu,  fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and 
cannot  tell  otherwise  how  to  spend  their  time.  ^lUic  Stppo- 
litum  pone,  Priapus  erit  Achilles  was  sent  by  his  mother 
Thetis  to  the  island  of  Scyros  in  the  ^gean  sea  (where 
Lycomedes  then  reigned)  in  his  nonage  to  be  brought  up ; 
to  avoid  that  hard  destiny  of  the  oracle  (he  should  be  slain 
at  the  siege  of  Troy) ;  and  for  that  cause  was  nurtured  in 
Geneseo,  amongst  the  king's  children  in  a  woman's  habit ; 
but  see  the  event ;  he  compressed  Deidamia,  the  king^s  fair 
daughter,  and  had  a  fine  son,  called  Pyrrhus,  by  her.  Peter 
Abelard,  the  philosopher,  as  he  tells  the  tale  himself,  being 
set  by  Fulbertus,  her  uncle,  to  teach  Heloise,  his  lovely  niece, 
and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had  com- 
mitted agnam  teneUam  famdico  lupo,  I  use  his  own  words, 
he  soon  got  her  good  will,  plura  erant  oscula  quam  sententue, 
and  he  read  more  of  love  than  any  other  lecture  ;  such  pretty 
feats  can  opportunity  play ;  primum  domo  conjunctly  inde 
animis,  &c  But  when  as  I  say,  nox,  vinum,  et  adolescenttct, 
youth,  wine,  and  night,  shall  concur,  nox  amoris  et  quietis 
conscia,  'tis  a  wonder  they  be  not  all  plunged  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  ;  for  youth  is  henigna  in  amorem^  et  prona  ma- 
teries,  a  very  combustible  matter,  naphtha  itself,  the  fuel  of 
love's  fire,  and  most  apt  to  kindle  it.  If  there  be  seven  ser- 
vants in  an  ordinary  house,  you  shall  have  three  couple  in 
some  good  liking  at  least,  and  amongst  idle  persons  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  "  Living  at  ^  Rome,  saith  Aretine's 
Lucretia,  in  the  flower  of  my  fortunes,  rich,  fair,  young,  and 
so  well  brought  up,  my  conversation,  age,  beauty,  fortune, 
made  all  the  world  admire  and  love  me."  Night  alone,  that 
one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on  fire,  and  they  are  so 
cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  best  advantage 
of  it.  Many  a  gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  herself  of  her 
imperfections,   paintings,   impostures,  will   not   willingly  be 

1  Ovid.  amor.  lib.  2,  eleg.  2.  "  Place  fortnnse,  et  opulentiae  mese,  cetas,  forma, 
modesty  itself  in  such  a  situation,  desire  gratia  con^ersationis,  mazime  me  firae- 
will  intrude.*'       >  Romas  Tiyens  flore    runt  expetibilem,  &c. 
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seen  by  day,  but  as  ^  Castillo  noteth,  in  the  night,  Diem  tU 
gits  odity  Uedarum  lucem  super  omnia  mavult,  she  hateth  the 
day  like  a  dormouse,  and  >  above  all  things  loves  torches  and 
candlelight,  and  if  she  must  come  abroad  in  the  day,  she 
covets,  as  ^  in  a  mercer's  shop,  a  very  obfuscate  and  obscure 
sight.  And  good  reason  she  hath  for  it :  Nocte  latent  mencUs, 
and  many  an  amorous  gull  is  fetched  over  by  that  means. 
Gromesius,  lib.  3,  de  sale  gen,  c,  22,  gives  instance  in  a  Flor- 
entine gentleman,  that  was  so  deceived  with  a  wife,  she  was 
so  radiantly  set  out  with  rings  and  jewels,  lawns,  scarfs,  laces, 
gold,  spangles,  and  gaudy  devices,  that  the  young  man  took 
her  to  be  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by  torchlight)  ; 
but  after  the  wedding  solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the 
next  morning  without  her  tires,  and  in  a  clear  day,  she  was 
so  deformed,  a  lean,  yellow,  shrivelled,  &c.,  such  a  beastly 
creature  in  his  eyes,,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look  upon 
her.  Such  matches  are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where 
they  have  no  other  opportunity  to  woo  but  when  they  go  to 
church,  or,  as  '  in  Turkey,  see  them  at  a  distance,  they  must 
interchange  few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  they  come  to  be 
married,  and  then  as  Sardus,  lib,  1,  cap.  3,  de  morb.  gent,  and 
*  Bohemus  relate  of  those  old  Lacedemonians,  "  the  bride  is 
brought  into  the  chamber,  with  her  hair  girt  about  her,  the 
bridegroom  comes  in  and  unties  the  knot,  and  must  not  see 
her  at  all  by  daylight  till  such  time  as  he  is  made  a  father  by 
her."  In  those  hotter  countries  these  are  ordinary  practices 
at  this  day;  but  in  our  northern  parts,  amongst  Germans, 
Danes,  French,  and  Britons,  the  continent  of  Scandia  and 
the  rest,  we  assume  more  liberty  in  such  cases;  we  allow 
them,  as  Bohemus  saith,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  et  mode 
absit  lascivia,  in  cauponem  dticere,  to  talk  merrily,  sport, 
play,  sing,  and  dance,  so  that  it  be  modestly  done,  go  to  the 
alehouse  and  tavern   together.     And  'tis  not  amiss,  though 

1  De  Aulic.  1. 1,  fol.  63.        >  Ut  adul-  sponsus  inde  ad  earn  iogressus  cingnlum 

terini  mercatorum  panni.        3  Basbeq.  solvebat,  nee  prius  sponsam  %*pexit  ia< 

epiBt.        *  Paranympha   in  cnbiculum  terdiu  quam  ex  iM  fistictus  esset  pater, 
addocta   capilloa   ad    cutim  referebat; 
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^  Chrjsostom,  Cyprian,  Hierome,  and  some  other  of  the 
fathers  speak  bitterly  against  it ;  but  that  is  the  abuse  which 
is  commonly  seen  at  some  drunken  matches,  dissolute  meet- 
ings, or  great  unruly  feasts.  '  ^  A  young,  pittivanted,  trim- 
bearded  fellow/'  saith  Hierome,  ^  will  come  with  a  company 
of  compliments,  and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and 
wringing  your  fingers,  will  so  be  enticed,  or  entice ;  one 
drinks  to  you,  another  embraceth,  a  third  kisseth,  and  all  this 
while  the  fiddler  plays  or  sings  a  lascivious  song ;  a  fourth 
singles  you  out  to  dance,  *  one  speaks  by  beck  and  signs,  and 
that  which  he  dares  not  say,  signifies  by  passions ;  amongst 
80  many  and  so  great  provocations  of  pleasure,  lust  conquers 
the  most  hard  and  crabbed  minds,  and  scarce  can  a  man  live 
honest  amongst  feastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such  great  meet- 
ings." For  as  he  goes  on,  ^  "•  she  walks  along,  and  with  the 
ruffling  of  her  clothes,  makes  men  look  at  her,  her  shoes 
creak,  her  paps  tied  up,  her  waist  pulled  in  to  make  her  look 
small,  she  is  strait  girded,  her  hairs  hang  loose  about  her  ears, 
her  upper  garment  sometimes  &lls,  and  sometimes  tarries  to 
show  her  naked  shoulders,  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she 
covers  that  in  all  haste,  which  voluntarily  she  showed."  And 
not  at  feasts,  plays,  pageants,  and  such  assemblies,  ^but  as 
Chrysostom  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in  practice  "  at  service 
time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself."  If  such 
dumb  shows,  signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love 
can  so  move,  what  shall  they  do  that  have  full  liberty  to  sing, 
dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of  discourse  and  dal- 
liance !     What  shall  he  do  that  is  beleaguered  on  all  sides  ? 

«  "  Qaem  tot,  tam  rosese  petunt  puellse, 
Quern  caltse  cupiunt  nurus,  amorqae 

1  Serm.  cont.  concub.        >  Lib.  2,  epist.  Testium  ad  se  juTenes  rocat ;  capilH  fiiscio- 

ad  fllium,  et  virginem  «t  matrem  viduam  lis  comprimuntur  crispati,  cingulo  peo- 

epist.  10,  dablt  tibi  barbatulus  quispiam  tus  arctatur,  capilli  yel  in  frontem,  vel 

manuin,  sustentabit  lassam,  et  pressis  in  aures  defluunt:  palliolum  interdom 

digitis  aut  tentabitur  aut  tentabit,  &c.  cadit,  ut  nadet  hameros,  et  quasi  videri 

s  Loquetur  alius  nutibus,  et  quicquid  nolnerit,  festinans  celat,  quod  volens  de- 

metuit  dicere,  significabit  affectibua.    In-  texerit.          5  Serm.  cont.  concub.     In 

ter  has  tantaA  voluptatum  illecebras  etlam  sancto  et  reverendo  sacramentorum  tem- 

ferreas  mentee  libido  domat.    Difficile  in-  pore  multas  occasiones,  ut  illis  placeant 

ter  epulas  servatur  pudicitia.     ^  Clamore  qui  eas  Tident,  praebent.  o  Pont.  Baia.  1.1. 
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Omnis  undlque  et  nndecimqne  et  usque, 
Omnis  ambit  Amor,  Venusque  Hymenque." 

"  After  whom  so  many  rosy  maids  inquire, 
Whom  dainty  dames  and  loving  wights  desire, 
In  every  place,  still,  and  at  all  times  sue, 
Whom  gods  and  gentle  goddesses  do  woo." 

How  shall  he  contain?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their 
voices,  a  pretty,  pleasing  speech,  an  affected  tone  they  use,  is 
able  of  itself  to  captivate  a  young  man ;  but  when  a  good 
wit  shall  concur,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating  speech,  pleas- 
ant discourse,  sweet  gestures,  the  Sirens  themselves  cannot 
so  enchant  ^  P.  Jovius  commends  his  Italian  countrywomen, 
to  have  an  excellent  faculty  in  this  kind,  above  all  other  na- 
tions, and  amongst  them  the  Florentine  ladies ;  some  prefer 
Roman  and  Venetian  courtesans,  they  have  such  pleasing 
tongues,  and  such  ^  elegancy  of  speech,  that  they  are  able  to 
overcome  a  saint,  Pro  facie  muUis  vox  siuz  lenafuit  Tantd 
gratia  vocis  famam  conciliahat,  saith  Petronius  *  in  his  frag- 
ment of  pure  impurities,  I  mean  his  Satyricon^  tarn  dtdcis 
sonus  permiUcebat  aera,  ut  putares  inter  auras  cantare  *S^- 
renum  concordiam ;  she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  charmed 
the  air,  and  thou  wouldst  have  thought  thou  hadst  heard  a 
concert  of  Sirens.  "  O  good  God,  when  Lais  speaks,  how 
sweet  it  is  ! "  Philocolus  exclaims  in  Aristaenetus,  to  hear  a 
fair  young  gentlewoman  play  upon  the  virginals,  lute,  viol, 
and  sing  to  it,  which  as  Gellius  observes,  lib,  1,  cap,  11,  are 
lascivientium  delicice,  the  chief  delight  of  lovers,  must  needs 
be  a  great  enticement.  Parthenis  was  so  taken.  *  Mi  vox 
ista  avidd  haurit  ab  aure  animam  ;  O  sister  Harpedona  (she 
laments)  I  am  undone,  •  "  how  sweetly  he  sings,  I'll  speak  a 
bold  word,  he  is  the  properest  man  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life ;  O  how  sweetly  he  sings,  I  die  for  his  sake,  O  that  he 

1  Deflcr.  Brit.      >  Res  est  blanda  canor,  through  nav  covetous  ears."        ^  Aristee- 

dincuut  cantare   paellae   pro  lacie,  &c.  netus,  lib.  2,  epist.  5.    Quam  snavd  eanit ! 

Ovid.  8,  de  art.  amandi.        s  Epist.  1.  1,  verbum  audax  dixi,  omnium  quoe  vidi 

Cam  loquitur  Lais,  quanta.  0  dil  boni,  formosisaimuB ;    utinam  amare  m»  dig- 

vocis    <gaB    dnlcedo !        ^  "  The   sweet  netur ! 
sound  of  his  voice  reanimates  my  soul 
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would  love  me  again !  **  If  thou  didst  but  hear  her  sing, 
saith  ^  Lucian,  "  thou  wouldst  forget  father  and  mother,  for- 
sake all  thy  friends,  and  follow  her."  Helena  is  highly  com- 
mended by  ^Theocritus  the  poet  for  her  sweet  voice  and 
music ;  none  could  play  so  well  as  she,  and  Daphnis  in  the 
same  Edyllion, 

"  Quam  tibi  os  dulce  est,  et  vox  amabilis,  6  Daphni, 
Jucundias  est  audire  te  canentem,  quam  mel  lingere! " 

"  How  sweet  a  face  hath  Daphne,  how  lovely  a  voice ! 
Honey  itself  is  not  so  pleasant  in  my  choice." 

A  sweet  voice  and  music  are  powerful  enticers.  Those 
Samian  singing  wenches,  Aristonica,  (Enanthes  and  Agatho- 
clea,  regiis  dtadematibus  tnsultdrunt,  insulted  over  kings 
themselves,  as  '  Plutarch  contends.  Centum  luminihus  cinc- 
tum  caput  Argtcs  hctbebat,  Argus  had  a  hundred  eyes,  all  so 
charmed  by  one  silly  pipe,  that  he  lost  his  head.  Clitophon 
complains  in  *  Tatius  of  Leucippe's  sweet  tunes,  "  he  heard 
her  play  by  chance  upon  the  lute,  and  sing  a  pretty  song  to 
it  in  commendations  of  a  rose,"  out  of  old  Anacreon  belike ; 

"  Rosa  honor  decnsqne  florum, 
Rosa  flos  odorque  divum, 
Hominum  rosa  est  voluptas, 
Decus  ilia  Gratiarum, 
Florente  amoris  hora, 
Rosa  suavium  Diones,'*  &c. 

"  Rose  the  fairest  of  all  flowers, 
Rose  delight  of  higher  powers, 
Rose  the  joy  of  mortal  men. 
Rose  the  pleasure  of  fine  women, 
Rose  the  Graces'  ornament. 
Rose  Dione's  sweet  content." 

To  this  eflPect  the  lovely  virgin  with  a  melodious?  air  upon  her 
golden  wired  harp  or  lute,  I  know  not  well  whether,  played 
and  sang,  and  that  transported  him  beyond  himself,  "  and  that 
ravished  his  heart."     It  was  Jason's  discourse  as  much  as  his 

llmajdnes;  si  cantantem  audieriit,  ita  sane  ulla  sic  Oytharam  pulsare  novifc. 
demulcebere,  ut  parentum  et  patrisB  sta-  >  Amatorio  Dialoj^o.  *  Puellam.  Oyth- 
tim  obliviscaris.       *  Edyll.  18,  neque    ar9L  caaentem  yidimus. 
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beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medea 

so  much. 

1 "  Delectabatur  enim 
Animus  simul  forma  dulcibusque  verbis." 

It  was. Cleopatra's  sweet  voice  and  pleasant  speech  which 
inveigled  Antony,  above  the  rest  of  her  enticements.  Verba 
ligant  hominem,  tU  taurorum  comua  fanes,  "  as  bulls'  horns 
are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  men's  hearts  with  pleasant 
words."  "  Her  words  burn  as  fire,"  Eccles.  ix.  10.  Eoxa- 
lana  bewitched  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  Shore's  wife 
by  this  engine  overcame  Edward  the  Fourth,  ^  Omnibus  una 
omnes  surripuit  Veneres.  The  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer 
confesseth  all  this  out  of  her  experience. 

SomeJoUc  desire  its  for  riches^ 
Some  for  shape^  tome  for  faimesSj 
Some  for  ihat  she  can  sing  or  dance, 
Some  for  genUeness,  or  for  dalliance, 

"  Peter  Aretine's  Lucretia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  her- 
self, "  I  counterfeited  honesty,  as  if  I  had  been  virgo  virgi- 
nissima,  more  than  'a  vestal  virgin,  I  looked  like  a  wife,  I 
was  so  demure  and  chaste,  I  did  add  such  gestures,  tunes, 
speeches,  signs  and  motions  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  spec- 
tators and  auditors  were  stupefied,  enchanted,  fastened  all  to 
their  places,  like  so  many  stocks  and  stones."  Many  silly 
gentlewomen  are  fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by  a  company  of 
gulls  and  swaggering  companions,  that  frequently  belie  noble- 
men's favours,  rhyming  Coribantiasmi,  Thrasonean  Rhado- 
mantes  or  Bombomachides,  that  have  nothing  in  them  but  a 
few  player's  ends  and  compliments,  vain  braggadocians,  im- 
pudent intruders,  that  can  discourse  at  table  of  knights  and 
lords'  combats,  like  *Lucian's  Leontiscus,  of  other  men's 
travels,  brave  adventures,  and  such  common  trivial  news, 
ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballad  tunes,  and  wear  their  clothes  in 

1  Apollonius.  Argonaut,  1.  8,  *'The  Barthio  Qerm.  Fingebam  honeatatem 
mind  is  delighted  as  much  by  eloquence  plusquam  yirginis  yestalis,  intuebar  oc- 
as beauty."  sOatulIus.  sPornodi-  ulis  uxoris,  addebam  gestus,  &c.  ^Tom. 
daflcalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  interp.  Jasper  4,  dial,  meiet. 
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fashion,  with  a  good  grace ;  a  fine  sweet  gentleman,  a  pr(^>er 
man,  who  could  not  love  him !  She  will  have  him  though  ail 
her  friends  saj  no,  though  she  beg  witli  him.  Some  again 
are  incensed  by  reading  amorous  toys,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Pal- 
merin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  &c^  or  hearing  such 
tales  of  ^  lovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons,  lascivious  dis- 
courses, such  as  Astyanassa,  Helen's  waiting-woman,  by  the 
report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  variu  c<mcuhilus  modiSj  and 
after  her  Philenis  and  Elephantine ;  or  those  light  tracts  of 
'Aristides  Milesius  (mentioned  by  Plutarch)  and  found  by 
the  Persians  in  Crassus's  army  amongst  the  spoils,  Aretine's 
dialogues,  with  ditties,  lovesongs,  <Sbc.,  must  needs  set  them 
on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine,  or  wanton 
objects  of  what  kind  soever ;  **  no  stronger  engine  than  to 
hear  or  read  of  love-toys,  fables  and  discourses  (•  one  saith), 
and  many  by  this  means  are  quite  mad."  At  Abdera  in 
Thrace  (Andromeda  one  of  Euripides's  tragedies  being 
played)  the  spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  the  object, 
and  those  pathetical  love  speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the 
rest,  "  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gk)ds  and  men,"  &c.,  that  every 
man  almost  a  good  while  after  spake  pure  iambics,  and  raved 
still  on  Perseus's  speech,  "O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Grods  and 
men."  As  carmen,  boys  and  apprentices,  when  a  new  song 
is  published  with  us,  go  singing  that  new  tune  still  in  the 
streets,  they  continually  acted  that  tragical  part  of  Perseus^ 
and  in  every  man's  mouth  was  "  O  Cupid,"  in  every  street, 
"  O  Cupid,"  in  every  house  almost,  "  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Grods 
and  men,"  pronouncing  still  like  stage-players,  "  O  Cupid  ;  ** 
they  were  so  possessed  all  with  that  rapture,  and  thought  of 
that  pathetical  love  speech,  they  could  not  a  long  time  after 
forget,  or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  "  O  Cupid,  Prince 
of  Gods  and  men,"  was  ever  in  their  mouths.  This  belike 
made  Aristotle,  Polit,  lib,  7,  cap,  18,  forbid  young  men  to  see 
comedies,  or  to  hear  amorous  tales. 

1  Amfttorius  sermo  yehemens  Tehemen-  SyMus.  Nulla  maohina  ralidior  qiiam 
tlfl  cupiditatis  incitatio  est,  Tatius,  1.  1.  lectio  lascivae  historiee :  saepe  etiam  ha- 
2  De  luxuri^L  et  deliciis  compositi.    sjEaeas    jusmodi  &bulLi  ad  fororem  incendantur. 
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1  ^  Hsec  igitnr  juvenes  nequam  facilesque  puella 
Inspiciont " 

^  let  not  young  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters."  And 
this  made  the  Romans,  as  *Vitruvius  relates,  put  Venus*s 
temple  in  the  suburbs,  eoctra  mummy  ne  adolescentes  venereis 
insuescant,  to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects.  For  what  will 
not  such  an  object  do  ?  Ismenius,  as  he  walked  in  Sosthenes's 
garden,  being  now  in  love,  when  he  saw  so  many  ^  lascivious 
pictures,  Thetis's  marriage,  and  I  know  not  what,  was  almost 
beside  himself.  And  to  say  truth,  with  a  lascivious  object 
who  is  not  moved,  to  see  others  dally,  kiss,  dance  ?  And 
much  more  when  he  shall  come  to  be  an  actor  himself. 

To  kiss  and  be  kissed,  which,  amongst  other  lascivious 
provocations,  is  as  a  burden  in  a  song,  and  a  most  forcible 
battery,  as  infectious,  ^  Xenophon  thinks,  as  the  poison  of  a 
spider ;  a  great  allurement,  a  fire  itself,  procemium  aut  arUi' 
cctnium^  the  prologue  of  burning  lust  (as  Apuleius  adds),  lust 
itself,  *  Venv^  quintd  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit,  a  strong  as- 
sault, that  conquers  captains,  and  those  all-commanding  forces 
(^Domasque  Ferro  sed  domaris  osculo).  '  Aretine*s  Lucretia, 
when  she  would  in  kindness  overcome  a  suitor  of  hers,  and 
have  her  desire  of  him,  ^  took  him  about  the  neck,  and  kissed 
him  again  and  again,"  and  to  that,  which  she  could  not  other- 
wise effect,  she  made  him  so  speedily  and  willingly  conde- 
scend.     And  'tis  a  continual  assault, ^hoc  nan  deficit 

incipitque  semper,  always  fresh,  and  ready  to  •begin  as  at 
first,  bcuium  nuUo  fine  terminatur,  sed  semper  recens  esty  and 
hath  a  fiery  touch  with  it. 

10  <<  Tenta  modo  tangere  corpus, 
Jam  tua  mellifluo  membra  calore  fluent'* 

1  Bfartlal.  1.  4.  s  Lib.  1^  e.  7.  nectar.''       ^ViAnAns.    '*  Toumayooii* 

s  Eustathius,  1. 1.    Pictaras  parant  ani-  quer  with  the  sword,  but  you  are  con- 

mtim  ad  Venerem,  &c.    Horatiufl  ad  res  quered  by  a  kiss.'*        7  Applico  me  ill! 

▼eneireas  intemperantior  tradltur:  nam  prozimus  et   spisse    dieosculata    aagum 

eabioulo  suo  sic  specula  dicitur  habuine  pato.       8  Petronius,  Catalect.      *Catul- 

disposita,  ut  quocunque  respexisset  im-  lus  ad  Lesbiam  :  da  mihi  basia  mlUe.  de- 

M^nem    coitus     relbrreat.     Suetonius,  inde  centum,  &c.      lo  Petroniua.   "  Only 

tit.   ejus.  *  Osculum  ut  phylangi-  attempt  to  touch  her  person,  and  imme- 

om  inficit.  6  Hor.    "Venus  hath  diatoly  your  members  will  be  flUed  with  a 

imbued    with  the  quintessence    of  her  glow  of  delicious  warmth." 
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Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feel- 
ingly said,  ^  et  me  pressulum  deosculata  J^otts,  Catenatis 
lacertis,  '  Ohtorto  valgiier  labeGo, 


•  "  Valgiis  snaviis, 

Dam  semiulco  Buavio 
Meam  puellam  suayior, 
Anima  tanc  egra  et  saucia 
Concurrit  ad  labia  mihi.'* 

The  soul  and  all  is  moved ;  *  Jam  plurihus  osctUis  lahra 
crepttahant,  animarum  quoque  mixturam  facientes^  inter  mU" 
tuos  complexus  animas  anhelanteSj 

fi  **  Hsesimus  calentes 

£t  transfudimus  hinc  et  hino  labellis 
Errantes  animas,  valete  curse.*' 

"  They  breathe  out  their  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their 
kisses,"  saith  ^  Balthasar  Castilio,  ^'  change  hearts  and  spirits, 
and  mingle  affections  as  they  do  kisses,  and  it  is  rather  a  con- 
nection of  the  mind  than  of  the  body."  And  although  these 
kisses  be  delightsome  and  pleasant,  Ambrosial  kisses,  '^Suavt- 
olum  dulci  dulcitis  Amhrosidj  such  as  *  Ganymede  gave  Jupi- 
ter, Nectare  stiavtus,  sweeter  than  •nectar,  balsam,  honey, 
^°  Oscula  merum  amorem  sttUantiay  love-dropping  kisses ;  for 

"  The  gillyflower,  the  rose  is  not  so  sweet, 
As  sugared  kisses  be  when  lovers  meet:  " 

Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  or 
gall, 

11  "  Ut  m!  ex  Ambrosift  mutatum  jam  foret  illud 
Suaviolum  tristi  tristius  helleboro." 

"  At  first  Ambrose  itself  was  not  sweeter. 
At  last  black  hellebore  was  not  so  bitter." 

1  Apnleius,  1. 10,  et  Oatalect.        <  Pe-  connectio.        ^  Catullus.        *  Ludau. 

tronius.        >  Apuleius.        *  Petronius,  Tom.  4.        *  Non  dat  basia,  dat  Nera 

Proselios  ad  Circen.  6  Petronius.  nectar,   dat  rores   animse  suayeolentes, 

8  Animus  conjungitur,  et  spiritus  etiam  datnardum,  thymumque.  cinnamumque 

noster  per  osculum  effluit ;  altematim  et  mel,  &c.    Secundus,  bias.  4.      lo  Sus- 

se  in  utriusque  corpus  infundentes  com-  tathius,  lib.  4.        ^^  Catullus, 
miscent;   animee  potius  quam  corporis 


k 
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Iliej-  are  deceitful  kisses, 

*  '*  Quid  me  moUibus  implicas  lacertis? 
Quid  fallacibus  osculis  inescas?"  &c. 

"  Why  dost  within  thine  arms  me  lap, 
And  with  false  kisses  me  entrap  ?  " 

Thej  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse  :  ^  Et  quae  me 
perdunt,  oscvla  miUe  dabat,  they  are  the  bane  of  these  miser- 
able lovers.  There  be  honest  kisses,  I  deny  not,  osculum 
charitatis,  friendly  kisses,  modest  kisses,  vestal-virgin  kisses, 
officious  and  ceremonial  kisses,  &c.  Osctdi  sensus,  hrachi^ 
OTum  amplexus,  kissing  and  embracing  are  proper  gifts  of 
Nature  to  a  man ;  but  these  are  too  lascivious  kisses,  *  Im- 
plicuitque  suos  circum  niea  colla  lacertos,  &c.,  too  continuate 
and  too  violent,  ^Brachia  non  hederce,  non  vincunt  osctUa 
concJuB  ;  they  cling  like  ivy,  close  as  an  oyster,  bill  as  doves, 
meretricious  kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  additamerUo :  Tarn 
impresso  ore  (saith  **  Lucian)  iii  vix  labia  detrahant,  inter 
deosculandum  mordicantes,  turn  et  os  aperientes  quoque  et 
mammas  attrectantes,  &c.,  such  kisses  as  she  gave  to  Gyton, 
innumera  oscida  dedit  non  repugnanti  pitero,  cervicem  inva- 
dens,  innumerable  kisses,  &c.  More  than  kisses,  or  too 
homely  kisses;  as  those  that  ®he  spake  of,  Accepturus  ah 
ipsa  venere  7  suavia,  &c.,  with  such  other  obscenities  that 
vain  lovers  use,  which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  If,  as 
Peter  de  Ledesmo,  cas,  cons,  holds,  eveiy  kiss  a  man  gives 
his  wife  after  marriage,  be  mortale  peccatum,  a  mortal  sin,  or 
that  of  '  Hierome,  Adulter  est  quisquis  in  uxorem  suam  ar* 
dentior  est  amator  ;  or  that  of  Thomas  Secund.  qucest.  154, 
artic,  4,  contactus  et  osculum  sit  mortale  peccatum,  or  that  of 
Durand.  JRaiional.  lib.  1,  cap.  10,  abstinere  debent  conjuges 


1  BachaD&n.        <  Ovid.  art.  am.  El%.  tis  linguaB  admnLiuin  long6  mellltum  : 

18.         '  Oyid.    *^  She  folded  her  arms  et  post  lib.  11,  Arctius  earn  complezns 

around  my  neck."        <  Cum  capita  11-  csepi  suaTiari  jamque  pariter   patentis 

ment  solitis  morsiunculis,  et  cum  mam-  oris  inhalita   cinnameo   et   occursantis 

millarum   pressiunculis.    Lip.  od.   ant.  linguae  illisu  nectareo,  &o.        7  Lib.  1, 

lee.  lib.  8.         B  Tom.  4,  dial,  meretr.  adrers.  Jovin.  cap.  80. 
>  Apuleius,  Miles.  6.    Et  unum  blandiea- 
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a  complexu,  toto  tempore  quo  solennttcu  nuptiarum  inUrdicitvr^ 
what  shall  become  of  all  such  ^  immodest  kisses  and  obscene 
actions,  the  forerunners  of  brutish  lust,  if  not  lust  itself! 
What  shall  become  of  them  that  often  abuse  their  own 
wives  ?     But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

That  which  I  aim  at,  is  to  show  you  the  progress  of  this 
burning  lust ;  to  epitomize  therefore  all  this  which  I  have 
hitherto  said,  with  a  familiar  example  out  of  that  elegant 
MussBus,  observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings  of 
Leander  and  Hero ;  they  began  first  to  look  one  on  another 
with  a  lascivious  look, 

"  Obliqu^  intuens  inde  nutibus,^— 
Nutibus  mutuis  inducens  in  errorem  mentem  paells. 
£t  ilia  e  contra  nutibus  mutuis  juvenis 
Leandri  quod  amorem  non  renuit,  &c.    Inde 
Adibat  in  tenebris  tacitd  quidem  stringens 
Roseos  puellsB  digitos,  ex  imo  suspirabat 
Vehementer Inde 

Virginis  autem  bene  olens  collnm  osculatus, 

Tale  verbum  ait  amoris  ictus  stimulo, 

Preces  audi  et  amoris  miserere  mei,  &c. 

Sic  fatus  recusantis  persuasit  mentem  puelln." 

^  With  becks  and  nods,  he  first  began 
To  try  the  wench's  mind, 
With  becks  and  nods  and  smiles  again 

An  answer  he  did  find. 
And  in  the  dark  he  took  her  by  the  hand, 
And  wrung  it  hard,  and  siglied  grievously, 
And  kiss'd  her  too,  and  woo*d  her  as  he  might, 
With  pity  me,  sweetheart,  or  else  I  die. 
And  with  such  words  and  gestures  as  there  past, 
He  won  his  mistress's  favour  at  the  last.*' 

The  same  proceeding  is  elegantly  described  by  Apollonius  in 
his  Argonautics,  between  Jason  and  Medea,  by  Eastathius  in 
the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of  Ismenius  and  Ismene,  Achilles 
Tatius  between  his  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  Chaucer's  neat 
poem  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide ;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in 

1  Osoula  qui  sumpait,  si  non  et  cetera  sumpsft,  fro. 
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Petronius  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that 
was  so  famous  all  over  Asia  for  her  chastity,  and  that 
mourned  for  her  husband :  the  soldier  wooed  her  with  such 

rhetoric  as  lovers  use  to  do, -placitone  etiam  jmgnabis 

cmwri  f  &c.,  at  last,  frangi  'pertindciam  passa  est,  he  got  her 
good- will,  not  only  to  satisfy  his  lust,  ^  but  to  hang  her  dead 
husband's  body  on  the  cross  (which  he  watched  instead  of 
the  thief's  that  was  newly  stolen  away),  whilst  he  wooed  her 
in  her  cabin.  These  are  tales,  you  will  say,  but  they  have 
most  significant  morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary 
proceedings  of  doting  lovers. 

Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles, 
wrestlings,  tokens,  favours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines,  &c. 
For  which  cause  belike,  Godefridus,  lib.  2,  de  amor,  would 
not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such  provocations 
are  used  when  they  come  in  presence,  *  they  will,  and  will 
not, 

"  Malo  me  Galatea  petit  lasciva  paella, 
£t  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri." 

"  My  mistress  with  an  apple  wooes  me, 
And  hastily  to  covert  goes 
To  hide  herself,  but  would  be  seen 
With  all  her  heart  before,  God  knows.** 

Hero  so  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased, 

«  "  Yet  as  she  went  full  often  look'd  behind, 
And  many  poor  excuses  did  she  find 
To  linger  by  the  way," 

but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice 
and  coy, 

^  Denegat  et  pugnat,  sed  vult  super  omnia  vinci.** 

'*  She  seems  not  won,  but  won  she  is  at  length. 
In  such  wars  women  use  but  half  their  strength.'* 

xCkvpuspIaoaitmaritlsaitolUezuTft,    TieliB,  ubi    nolis   euplnnt  ultro.     Ter. 
atane     ill!   qnn  yacabat    cruel  adflgi.    Eunuo.  act.  4,  so.  7.       *  Mariowt. 
*  Not!  Ingenium  malieram,  nolunt  ubi 

VOL..  ni.  7 
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Sometimes  thej  lie  open  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming 
a^t,  yielding,  and  willing  to  embrace,  to  take  a  green  gown, 
with  that  ahepherdess  in  Theocritua,  Edy^  27,  to  let  their 
coats,  &C.,  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and  to  some,  as 
they  spy  their  advantage ;  and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice, 
BO  surly,  so  demure,  you  had  much  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or 
ride  a  wild  horse,  than  get  her  favour,  or  win  her  love,  not  a 
look,  not  a  smile,  not  a  kiss  for  a  kingdom.  ^Aretine's  Lu- 
cretia  was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kind,  as  she  tells  her 
own  tale,  ^  Though  I  was  by  nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and 
fair,  yet  by  these  tricks  I  seemed  to  be  far  more  amiable  than 
I  was,  for  that  which  men  earnestly  seek  and  cannot  attain, 
draws  on  their  affection  with  a  most  furious  desire,  I  had  a 
suitor  loved  me  dearly  (said  she),  and  the  ^more  he  gave 
me,  the  more  eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  I  seemed  to 
neglect,  to  scorn  him,  and  which  I  commonly  gave  others,  I 
would  not  let  him  see  me,  converse  with  me,  no,  not  have  a 
kiss.  To  gull  him  the  more,  and  fetch  him  over  (for  him 
only  I  aimed  at)  I  personated  my  own  servant  to  bring  in  a 
present  from  a  Spanish  count,  whilst  he  was  in  my  company, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  count's  servant,  which  he  did  excel- 
lently well  perform :  •  Comes  de  monte  Turco,  *  my  lord  and 
master  hath  sent  your  ladyship  a  small  present,  and  part  of 
his  hunting,  a  piece  of  venison,  a  pheasant,  a  few  partridges, 
&c.,*  (all  which  she  bought  with  her  own  money), '  commends 
his  love  and  service  to  you,  desiring  you  to  accept  of  it  in 
good  part,  and  he  means  very  shortly  to  come  and  see  you.' " 
Withal  she  showed  him  rings,  gloves,  scarfs,  coronets  which 
others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was  no  such  matter,  but  only 
to  circumvent  him.  *  "By  these  means  (as  she  concludes)  ^  I 
made  the  poor  gentleman  so  mad,  that  he  was  ready  to  spend 

1  Pornodidaacalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin.  Donat.  tractabaont  ae  bafdum  fanpetraTit,  &e.  | 

%  Oasp.  Barthio  Germano.    Quanquam  <  Comes  de  monte  Turco  Hispanus  has  de 

naturSl,  et  arte  eram  formosissima,  isto  'venatione    siift  partes    misit,   juAsitqae  I 

tamen   astu    tanto    speciosior  videbar,  peramanter  orare,  ut  hoe  qualecanqae  { 

quod  enun  oculis  cupitum  BBgth  praebe-  donum  suo  nomine  accipias.        ^  His  ar-  i 

tur,  multo  magis  afEactus  humanos  in-  tibus  hominem  ita  excantabanif  ut  pro 

eendit.         s  Quo  majoribus  me  donis  me  ille  ad  omnia  paratuB,  &e. 
propitiabat,  eo  p^oribus    ilium    modia 
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himself,  and  venture  his  dearest  blood  for  my  sake."  Phi- 
linna,  in  ^Lueian,  practised  all  this  long  before,  as  it  shall 
appear  unto  you  by  her  discourse;  for  when  Diphilus  her 
sweetheart  came  to  see  her  (as  his  daily  custom  was)  she 
frowned  upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe  him  her  company, 
but  kissed  Lamprius  his  oorrival,  at  the  same  time  ^before 
his  face ;  but  why  was  it  ?  To  make  him  (as  she  telleth  her 
mother  that  cHid  her  for  it)  more  jealous ;  to  whet  his  love, 
to  come  with  a  greater  appetite,  and  to  know  that  her  favour 
was  not  so  easy  to  be  had.  Many  other  tricks  she  used  be- 
sides this  (as  she  there  confesseth),  for  she  would  fall  out 
with,  and  anger  him  of  set  purpose,  pick  quarrels  upon  no 
occasion,  because  she  would  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 
Amantium  ira  amoris  redinteffratio,  as  the  old  saying  is,  the 
falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love ;  and  according 
to  that  of  Aristaenetus,  jucundiores  amorum  post  injurim 
deHcia,  love  is  increased  by  injuries,  as  the  sunbeams  are 
more  gracious  after  a  cloud.  And  surely  this  aphorism  is 
most  true ;  for  as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said  Lucian, 
• "  If  a  lover  be  not  jealous,  angry,  waspish,  apt  to  fall  out, 
sigh  and  swear,  he  is  no  true  lover."  To  kiss  and  coU,  hang 
about  her  neck,  protest,  swear  and  wish,  are  but  ordinary 
symptoms,  incipientis  adkuc  et  crescentis  amoris  signa  ;  but 
if  he  be  jealous,  angry,  apt  to  mistake,  &c,  benh  speres  licetj 
sweet  sister  he  is  thine  own;  yet  if  you  let  him  alone, 
humour  him,  please  him,  &c.,  and  that  he  perceive  once  he 
hath  you  sure,  without  any  corrival,  his  love  will  languish, 
and  he  will  not  care  so  much  for  you.  Hitherto  (saith  she) 
can  I  speak  out  of  experience ;  Demophantus  a  rich  fellow 
was  a  suitor  of  mine,  I  seemed  to  neglect  him,  and  gave 
better  entertainment  to  Calliades  the  painter  before  his  face, 
princtpio  abiit,  verbis  me  insectatus  at  first  he  went  away  all 


1  Tom.  4,  dial,  meret.        ^  Relicto  illo,  &c.    Totus  hie  ignis  Zelotypis  constat, 

aegie  ipsi  interim  faciens,  et  omuino  diffi-  &c.,  maximi  amores    inde    nascuntur. 

cilis.        8  Si  quis  enim  nee  Zelotypus,  Sed  si  peisuasum  illi  fuerit  te  solum,  liar 

irascitur,  nee  pugnat  aliquando  amator,  bere,  elanguescit  illico  amor  suus. 
nee  peijurat,  non  est  taabendus  amator, 


*•    -    •        ' 
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in  a  chafe,  cursing  and  swearing,  but  at  last  he  came  sub- 
mitting himself,  vowing  and  protesting  he  loved  me  most 
dearly,  I  should  have  all  he  had,  and  that  he  would  kill  him- 
self for  mj  sake.  Therefore  I  advise  thee  (dear  sister  Crisis) 
and  all  maids,  not  to  use  jour  suitors  over  kindly ;  insolentes 
enim  sunt  hoc  cum  sentiurUy  'twill  make  them  proud  and  in- 
solent ;  but  now  and  then  reject  them,  estrange  thyself,  et  si 
me  audies  semd  atque  iterum  exclude,  shut  him  out  of  doors 
once  or  twice,  let  him  dance  attendance ;  follow  my  counsel, 
and  by  this  means  ^you  shall  make  him  mad,  come  off 
roundly,  stand  to  any  conditions,  and  do  whatsoever  you  will 
have  him.  These  are  the  ordinary  practices;  yet  in  the 
said  Lucian,  Melissa  methinks  had  a  trick  beyond  all  this ; 
for  when  her  suitor  came  coldly  on,  to  stir  him  up,  she  writ 
one  of  his  oorrivals'  names  and  her  own  in  a  paper,  Melissa 
amat  HermoHmum,  Beromotimus  Melissam,  causing  it  to  be 
stuck  upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  behold,  and  lost  it  in  the 
way  where  he  used  to  walk;  which  when  the  silly  novice 
perceived,  statim  ut  legit  credidit,  instantly  apprehended  it 
was  so,  came  raving  to  me,  &c.,  ^"and  so  when  I  was  in 
despair  of  his  love,  four  months  afler  I  recovered  him  again." 
Eugenia  drew  Timocles  for  her  valentine,  and  wore  his  name 
a  long  time  after  in  her  bosom ;  Camaena  singled  out  Fam- 
philus  to  dance,  at  Myson's  wedding  (some  say),  for  there 
she  saw  him  first ;  Faelicianus  overtook  Caelia  by  the  high- 
way side,  offered  his  service,  thence  came  further  acquaint- 
ance, and  thence  came  love.  But  who  can  repeat  half  their 
devices  ?  What  Aretine  experienced,  what  conceited  Lucian, 
or  wanton  AristaBnetus  ?  They  will  deny  and  take,  stiflOiy 
refuse,  and  yet  earnestly  seek  the  same,  repel  to  make  them 
come  with  more  eagerness,  fly  from  if  you  follow,  but  if 
averse,  as  a  shadow  they  will  follow  you  again,  fugientem 
sequitur,  sequentem  fugit ;  with  a  regaining  retreat,  a  gentle 
reluctancy,  a  smiling  threat,  a  pretty  pleasant  peevishness 

1  Venientem  Tidebis  ipsum  denuo  in-    s  Et  sic  cum  fere  de  illo  desperdssem,  post 
flammatum    et    prorsus    insanieDtem.    menses  quatuor  ad  me  rediit. 
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they  will  put  you  off,  and  have  a  thousand  such  several  en- 
ticements.    For  as  he  saith, 

1  *^  Non  est  forma  satis,  neo  qusa  vnlt  bella  viderif 
Debet  vulgari  more  placere  sais, 
Dicta,  sales,  lusus,  sermones,  gratia,  risus, 
Yincmit  natnrss  candidioris  opus." 

"  'Tis  not  enough  though  she  be  fair  of  hue, 
For  her  to  use  this  vulgar  compliment : 
But  pretty  toys  and  jests,  and  saws  and  smiles, 
As  far  beyond  what  beauty  can  attempt." 

*For  this  cause  belike  Philostratus,  in  his  images,  makes 
diverse  loves,  "  some  young,  some  of  one  age,  some  of  an- 
other, some  winged,  some  of  one  sex,  some  of  another,  some 
with  torches,  some  with  golden  apples,  some  with  darts,  gins, 
snares,  and  other  engines  in  their  hands,"  as  Propertius  hath 
prettily  painted  them  out,  lib.  2  et  29,  and  which  some  inters 
pret,  diverse  enticements,  or  diverse  affections  of  lovers, 
which  if  not  alone,  yet  jointly  may  batter  and  overcome  the 
strongest  constitutions. 

It  is  reported  of  Decius  and  Valerianus,  those  two  noto- 
rious persecutors  of  the  church,  that  when  they  could  enforce 
a  young  Christian  by  no  means  (as  *  Hierome  records)  to 
sacrifice  to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they  took 
another  course  to  tempt  him :  they  put  him  into  a  fair  gar- 
den, and  set  a  young  courtesan  to  dally  with  him,  * "  she 
took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  that  which  is 
not  to  be  named,"  manihusque  ctttrectare,  &c.,  and  all  those 
enticements  which  might  be  used,  that  whom  torments  could 
not,  love  might  batter  and  beleaguer.  But  such  was  his  con- 
stancy, she  could  not  overcome,  and  when  this  last  engine 
would  take  no  place,  they  left  him  to  his  own  ways.  At 
^  Berkley  in  Gloucestershire,  there  was  in  times  past  a  nun- 

1  Petronios.  C&tal.        >  Ima|i^nes  deo-  Eremitsa.  *  Meretriz  speciosa  oepit 

ram,  fol.  827,  yarios  amores  &cifc,  quos  delicatius  stringere  colla  complexibus.  et 

allqui  interpretantur  multipHces  aflfectus  corpora    in    libidinem     concitato,    &c. 

et  illecebrsis,  alios  paellos,  puellas,  alatos,  ^  Camden  in  Qloucesterahira,  bulc  prsef- 

alios  poma   aurea,  alios    saffittas,  alios  nit   nobilis  et  formosa  abbatissa.  Qod- 

laqueos,  &c.       >  Bpiat.  lib.  8,  vita  Pauli  winus  comes  indole  subtilis,  non  ipsam, 
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nerj  (saith  GuaJterus  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer,  thai 
lived  four  hundred  years  since),  ^  of  which  there  was  a  noble 
and  a  fair  lady  abbess ;  Godwin,  that  subtle  Earl  of  Kent, 
travelling  that  way  (seeking  not  her  but  hers),  leaves  a 
nephew  of  his,  a  proper  young  gallant  (as  if  he  had  been 
sick)  with  her,  till  he  came  back  again,  and  gives  the  young 
man  charge  so  long  to  counterfeit,  till  he  had  deflowered  the 
abbess,  and  as  many  bci^ides  of  the  nuns  as  he  could,  and 
leaves  him  withal,  nngs,  jewels,  girdles,  and  such  toys  to  give 
them  still,  when  they  came  to  visit  him.  The  young  man, 
willing  to  undergo  such  a  business,  played  his  part  so  well, 
that  in  short  space  he  got  up  most  of  their  bellies,  and  when 
he  had  done,  told  his  lord  how  he  had  sped ;  ^  his  lord  made 
instantly  to  the  court,  tells  the  king  how  such  a  nunnery  was 
become  a  bawdy-house,  procures  a  visitation,  gets  them  to  be 
turned  out,  and  begs  the  lands  to  his  own  use."  This  story 
I  do  therefore  repeat,  that  you  may  see  of  what  force  these 
enticements  are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used,  and  how  hard 
it  is  even  for  the  most  averse  and  sanctified  souls  to  resist 
such  allurements.  John  Major,  in  the  life  of  John  the  monk, 
that  lived  in  the  days  of  Theodosius,  commends  the  hermit  to 
have  been  a  man  of  singular  continency,  and  of  a  most  aas- 
tere  life ;  but  one  night  by  chance  the  devil  came  to  his  cell 
in  the  habit  of  a  young  market  wench  that  had  lost  her  way, 
and  desired  for  Grod*s  sake  some  lodging  with  him.  *  "  The 
old  man  let  her  in,  and  after  some  common  conference  of  her 
mishap,  she  began  to  inveigle  him  with  lascivious  talk  and 
jests,  to  play  with  his  beard,  to  kiss  him,  and  do  worse,  till  at 
last  she  overcame  him.  As  he  went  to  address  himself  to 
that  business,  she  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  the  devils  in  the 
air  laughed  him  to  scorn."     Whether  this  be  a  true  story,  or 

Bed  sua  cupiens,  reliqnit  nepotem  suum  de  casu  suo  siiavitate  sermonis  conciliat 
(brmSL  elegantiMimum,  tanquam  inflr-  animum  hominis,  mannmque  inter  col- 
mum  douec  reverteretur ;  instruit,  fto.  loquia  et  risus  ad  barbam  protendit  et 
1  Ille  impiger  regem  adit,  abbatissam  et  palpare  coeplt  cervicem  suam  et  oecnlaxi ; 
suae  prsegnantes  edocet,  exploratoribus  quid  multa?  Captivnm  ducit  milltem 
missis  probat,  et  iis  ejectis,  a  domino  suo  Christi.  Complexura  eyanescit,  demones 
manerium  aooepit.       >  Post  sermones  in  aiJre  monechum  riaerunt. 
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a.  tale,  I  will  not  much  contend,  it  serves  to  illustrate  this 
which  I  have  said. 

Yet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken, 
and  such  like  enticing  baits,  be  not  suflBcient,  there  be  many 
others,  which  will  of  themselves  intend  this  passion  of  burn- 
ing lust,  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the  least ;  and  it 
is  an  engine  of  such  force,  I  may  not  omit  it  Incttamentum 
lihidinis,  Petrarch  calls  it,  the  spur  of  lust.  "  A  ^  circle  of 
which  the  devil  himself  is  the  centre.  ^  Many  women  that 
use  it,  have  come  dishonest  home,  most,  indifferent,  none 
better.*'  •  Another  terms  it,  "  the  companion  of  all  iilthy  de* 
lights  and  enticements,  and  'tis  not  easily  told  what  incon- 
veniences come  by  it,  what  scurrile  talk,  obscene  actions," 
and  many  times  such  monstrous  gestures,  such  lascivious 
motions,  such  wanton  tunes,  meretricious  kisses,  homely 
embracings, 

*  **  (nt  Gaditana  canoro 
Incipiat  pmrire  choro,  plausuque  probatse 
Ad  terram  tremulsi  descendant  clune  puellse, 
Irritamentnm  Veneris  languentis)  *' 

that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.  When  that  epitomize!* 
of  *  Trogus  had  to  the  full  described  and  set  out  King  Ptol- 
emy's riot  as  a  chief  engine  and  instrument  of  his  overthrow, 
he  adds,  tympanum  et  tripudium,  fiddling  and  dancing  ;  "  the 
king  was  not  a  spectator  only,  but  a  principal  actor  himself." 
A  thing  nevertheless  frequently  used,  and  part  of  a  gentle^ 
woman's  bringing  up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on  the  lute,  or 
some  such  instrument,  before  she  can  say  her  paternoster,  or 
ten  commandments.  'Tis  the  next  way  their  parents  think 
to  get  them  husbands,  they  are  compelled  to  learn,  and  by 
that  means,  ^  Incestos  amoree  de  tenero  meditantur  ungue  ;  'tis 

1  Choraea  circulus,  cujus  centrum  diab.  pect  that  a  Qaditanian  with  a  tuneful 

S  MultaB  inde  impudicae  domum  rediere,  company  may  begin  to  wanton,  and  girls 

plures  ambiguae,  melior  nulla.        3  Tur-  approved  with  applause  lower  themselves 

pium  deliciarum  comes  est  externa  salta-  to  the  ground  in  a  lascivious  manner,  a 

Ho;  neque  certe  &cile  dictu  quae  mala  provocative  of  languishing  desire.     ^Jus- 

bioc  visus  hauriat,  et  quae  pariat,  coUo-  tin.  1.10.  Addunturinstrumentaluxuriae) 

quia,  monstrosos,  inconditos  gestus,  &c.  tympana  et  tripudia;  nee  tam  spectator 

«  Jut.  Sat.  11.     '^  Perhaps  you  may  ex-  rex,  sed  nequitiae  magister,  &o.       ^Hor 
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a  great  allurement  as  it  is  oflen  used,  and  many  are  undone 
by  it  Thais,  in  Lucian,  inveigled  Lamprias  in  a  dance, 
Herodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made  him  swear  to 
give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  platter. 
*  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Falais,  spied  Arietta, 
a  fair  maid,  as  she  danced  on  a  green,  and  was  so  much 
enamoured  with  the  object,  that  ^  he  must  needs  lie  with  her 
that  night.  Owen  Tudor  won  Queen  Catherine's  affection  in 
a  dance,  falling  by  chance  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Who 
cannot  parallel  these  stories  out  of  his  experience  ?  Speu- 
sippas,  a  noble  gallant  in  '  that  Greek  Aristaenetus,  seeing 
Panareta  a  fair  young  gentlewoman  dancing  by  accident,  was 
so  far  in  love  with  her,  that  for  a  long  time  afler  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  Panareta ;  he  came  raving  home  full  of 
Panareta ;  "  Who  would  not  admire  her,  who  would  not  love 
her,  that  should  but  see  her  dance  as  I  did  ?  O  admirable, 
O  divine  Panareta !  I  have  seen  old  and  new  Rome,  many 
fair  cities,  many  proper  women,  but  never  any  like  to  Pana- 
reta, they  are  dross,  dowdies  all  to  Panareta !  O  how  she 
danced,  how  she  tripped,  how  she  turned,  with  what  a  grace ! 
happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoy  her.  O  most  incom- 
parable, only,  Panareta  ! "  When  Xenophon,  in  Symposio, 
or  Banquet,  had  discoursed  of  love,  and  used  all  the  engines 
that  might  be  devised,  to  move  Socrates,  amongst  the  rest,  to 
stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up  all  with  a  pleasant  interlude 
or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.  *  "  First  Ariadne  dressed 
like  a  bride  came  in  and  took  her  place ;  by  and  by  Dionysius 
entered,  dancing  to  the  music  The  spectators  did  all  admire 
the  young  man's  carriage  ;  and  Ariadne  herself  was  so  much 

1.  5,  Od.  6.         1  Hayarde,    Tita    ^as.  rit  conqaiescere ;  postea  Tero  cum  Dio- 

8  Of  whom  he  begat  William  the  Con-  nysius  eam  aspexit,  &c.    Ut  autem  sar- 

qneror ;  by  the  same  token  she  tore  her  rexit  Dionysius,  erexit  simul  Ariadnem, 

smock  down,  saying,  &o.       >  Eplst.  26.  licebatque  spectare  gestus  osculantium, 

Quis  non  miratus  est  saltantem?    Quia  et  inter  se  complectentium;  qui  autem 

non  Tidit  et  amayit?  yeterem  et  noyam  spectabant,  &c.    Ad  extremum  yidentes 

vidi  Romam,  sed  tibi  similem  non  yidi  eos    mutuis    amplexibus    implicatos    et 

Panareta;    felix   qui    Panareta  fruitur,  jamjam  ad  thalamum  ituros;   qui  non 

&c.        4  Principio  Ariadne  yelut  sponsa  duxerant  uxores  jurabant  uxores  se  due- 

prodit,  ac  sola  recedit;    prodiens  illico  turos;   qui  autem  duxerant  conscensis 

Dionysius  ad  numeros  cantante  tibia  sal-  equis  et  incitatis,  ut  iisdom  fruerentar, 

tabat;  admirati  sunt   omnes  saltantem  domum  festinarunt. 
Juyenem,  ipsaque  Ariadne,  ut  yiz  potue- 
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affected  with  the  sight,  that  she  could  scarce  sit  Afler  a 
while  DionjTsius  beholding  Ariadne,  and  incensed  with  love, 
bowing  to  her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and  kissed  her  with 
a  grace ;  she  embraced  him  again,  and  kissed  him  with  like 
affection,  &c.,  as  the  dance  required ;  but  they  that  stood  by, 
and  saw  this,  did  much  applaud  and  commend  them  both  for 
it  And  when  Dionysius  rose  up,  he  raised  her  up  with  him, 
and  many  pretty  gestures,  embraces,  kisses,  and  love  compli- 
ments passed  between  them ;  which  when  they  saw  fair  Bac- 
chus and  beautiful  Ariadne  so  sweetly  and  so  unfeignedly 
kissing  each  other,  so  really  embracing,  they  swore  they  loved 
indeed,  and  were  so  inflamed  with  the  object,  tliat  they  began 
to  rouse  up  themselves,  as  if  they  would  have  flown.  At  the 
last,  when  they  saw  them  still,  so  willingly  embracing,  and 
now  ready  to  go  to  the  bridechamber,  they  were  so  ravished 
with  it,  that  they  that  were  unmarried,  swore  they  would 
forthwith  marry,  and  those  that  were  married  called  instantly 
for  their  horses,  and  galloped  home  to  their  wives."  What 
greater  motive  can  there  be  than  this  burning  lust  ?  what  so 
violent  an  oppugner  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore  so 
many  general  councils  condemn  it,  so  many  fathers  abhor  it, 
so  many  grave  men  speak  against  it ;  "  Use  not  the  company 
of  a  woman,"  saith  Siracides,  8,  4, "  that  is  a  singer,  or  a 
dancer ;  neither  hear,  lest  thou  be  taken  in  her  craftiness." 
Jk  ctrco  nan  tarn  cemitur  quam  discitur  Uhido.  ^Hsedus 
holds,  lust  in  theatres  is  not  seen,  but  learned.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  that  eloquent  divine,  (^as  he  relates  the  story 
himself,)  when  a  noble  friend  of  his  solemnly  invited  him 
with  other  bishops,  to  his  daughter  Olympiads  wedding,  re- 
fused to  come :  ' "  For  it  is  absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop 
sit  amongst  dancers ; "  he  held  it  unfit  to  be  a  spectator,  much 
less  an  actor.  Nemo  saltat  sohrius,  Tully  writes,  he  is  not  a 
sober  man  that  danceth ;  for  some  such  reason  (belike)  Domi- 
tian  forbade  the  Roman  senators  to  dance,  and  for  that  fact 

1  Ub.  4,  de   contemnend.  amoribus.    inter  saltantes  podagricum  videre  8en«m, 
s  Ad  Anysium,  epist.  57.       *  Intempes-    et  epiacopum. 
Uram  enim  est,  et  a  nnptUs  abhorrens, 
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removed  many  of  them  from  the  senate.  But  these,  you  will 
say,  are  lascivious  and  Pagan  dances,  'tis  the  abuse  that 
causeth  such  inconvenience,  and  I  do  not  well  therefore  to 
condemn,  speak  against,  or  **  innocently  to  accuse  the  best 
and  pleasantest  thing  (so  *Lucian  calls  it)  that  belongs  to 
mortal  men."  You  misinterpret,  I  condemn  it  not ;  I  hold  it 
notwithstanding  an  honest  disport,  a  lawful  recreation,  if  it  be 
opportune,  moderately  and  soberly  used ;  I  am  of  Plutarch's 
mind,  *  *'  that  which  respects  pleasure  alone,  honest  recrea- 
tion, or  bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  con- 
temned : "  I  subscribe  to  •  Lucian,  "  'tis  an  elegant  thing, 
which  cheereth  up  the  mind,  exerciseth  the  body,  delights 
the  spectators,  which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures,  equally 
affecting  the  ears,  eyes,  and  soul  itself."  Sallust  discom- 
mends singing  and  dancing  in  Sempronia,  not  that  she*  did 
sing  or  dance,  but  that  she  did  it  in  excess,  'tis  the  abuse  of 
it ;  and  Gregory's  refusal  doth  not  simply  condemn  it,  but  in 
some  folks.  Many  will  not  allow  men  and  women  to  dance 
together,  because  it  is  a  provocation  to  lust ;  they  may  as 
well,  with  Lycurgus  and  Mahomet,  cut  down  all  vines,  forbid 
the  drinking  of  wine,  for  that  it  makes  some  men  drunk. 

^  "  Nihil  prodest  quod  non  Issdore  posset  idem; 
Igne  qaid  utilius  ?  ** 

I  say  of  this  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations,  they  are  like 
fire,  good  and  bad,  and  I  see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that 
they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be  done  at  due  times,  and  by  fit  per- 
sons ;  and  conclude  with  Wolfongus  *  Hider,  and  most  of  our 
modem  divines :  Si  decora^  graves^  verecuncUs,  plena  luce 
bonorum  virorum  et  matronarum  honestarum,  tempestive  Jianty 
prohari  possunt,  et  debent.  "  There  is  a  time  to  mourn,  a 
time  to  dance,"  Eccles.  iii.  4.  Let  them  take  their  pleasures 
then,  and  as  *  he  said  of  old,  "  young  men  and  maids  fioorish- 
ing  in  their  age,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  well  attired,  and 

1  Rem  omnium  In  mortaliom  vitft  opti-  corpus  exerceat,  et  spectantes  oblectet, 

mam  innocenter  accusare.        ^  Quae  ho-  multos  gestus   decoros    docens,  oculos, 

nestam  voluptatem  respicit,  aut  corporis  aures,    animum    ex    «equo    demulcens. 

exercitium,  contemni  non  debet.       8£1-  «0vid.        &  System,  moralls  philosophise. 

egantLuima  res  est,  quie  etmentemacuit,  «  Apuleius,  10.    Puelli,  paellasque  ylren- 
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of  comely  carriage,  dancing  a  Greek  galliard,  and  as  their 
dance  required,  kept  their  time,  now  turning  now  tracing,  now 
apart  now  altogether,  now  a  courtesy  then  a  caper,"  &c.,  and 
it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty  knots,  and  swim- 
ming figures.  The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  the 
earth,  the  three  upper  planets  about  the  sun  as  their  centre, 
now  stationary,  now  direct,  now  retrograde,  now  in  apogceo, 
then  in  perigceo^  now  swift  then  slow,  occidental,  oriental,  they 
turn  round,  jump  and  trace,  ?  and  9  about  the  sun  with  those 
thirty-three  Maculae  or  Burbonian  planets,  circa  Solem  sal- 
tantes  Oytharedum,  saith  Fromundus.  Four  Medicean  stars 
dance  about  Jupiter,  two  Austrian  about  Saturn,  &c.,  and  all 
(belike)  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Our  greatest  coun- 
sellors, and  staid  senators,  at  some  times  dance,  as  David  be- 
fore the  ark,  2  Sam.  vi.  14  Miriam,  Exod.  xv.  20.  Judith, 
XV.  13,  (though  the  devil  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in 
those  bawdy  bacchanals,)  and  well  may  they  do  it.  The 
greatest  soldiers,  as  ^  Quintilianus,  ^-^milius  Probus,  'Ccelius 
Bhodiginus,  have  proved  at  large,  still  use  it  in  Greece,  Rome, 
and  the  most  worthy  senators,  cantare,  saUare,  Lucian,  Ma- 
crobius,  Libanus,  Plutarch,  Julius,  Pollux,  Athenaeus,  have 
written  just  tracts  in  commendation  of  it.  In  this  our  age  it 
is  in  much  request  in  those  countries,  as  in  all  civil  common- 
wealths, as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  lib.  4,  cap.  10,  ei  lib.  2, 
cap.  25,  hath  proved  at  large,  *  amongst  the  barbarians  them- 
selves none  so  precious ;  all  the  world  allows  it. 

*  "  Divitias  contemno  tuas,  rex  Croese,  tnamqne 
Vendo  Asiam,  unguentis,  flore,  mero,  choreis." 

*  Plato,  in  his  Commonwealth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to  be 
maintained,  "  that  young  folks  might  meet,  be  acquainted,  see 

ti  florentes   setatuISl,  fonn&   conspicui,  <  Lib.  5-         ^ftead  P.  Martyr,    Ocean 

Teste  nitidi,  inceasu  gratiod,  Grsecanicam  Decad.    Benzo,    Lerius.     Hacluit,     &o. 

saltantea  Pyrrhicam,  dispositis    ordina-  ^Angerianus,  ErotopaDdium.       <>  10  Leg. 

tionibus,   decoros   ambitus   inerrabant,  tt^q  yap  TOiavnjg  airovd^g  iveKa,  &c., 

nunc  in  orbem  flexi,  nunc  in  obliquam  hujus  causa  oportuit  disciplinam  constit- 

senem  connexi,  nunc  in  quadmm  cune-  ^i,  ut  tam  pueri  quam  puellse  choreas 

ati,  nunc  ind^  ««P»'*Si  »c.  i  Lib.  1,  celebrent,  spectenturque  ao  spectent,  &o. 
cap.    11.                *  Vit.   EpammondsB.  '  i-  i 
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one  another,  and  be  seen ; "  naj  more,  he  would  have  them 
dance  naked ;  and  scoffs  at  them  that  laugh  at  it  Bat  Eu- 
sebius,  prcepar.  Evangel,  lib.  1,  cap.  11,  and  Theodoret,  Uh,  9, 
curat,  grcBc,  affect,  worthily  lash  him  for  it ;  and  well  they 
might;  for  as  one  saith,  ^"the  very  sight  of  naked  parts 
causeth  enormous,  exceeding  concupiscences,  and  stirs  up 
both  men  and  women  to  burning  lust"  There  is  a  mean  in 
all  things  ;  this  is  my  censure  in  brief;  dancing  is  a  pleasant 
recreation  of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as 
our  Christian  dances  are),  if  tempestively  used;  a  furious 
motive  to  burning  lust,  if  as  by  Pagans  heretofore,  unchastely 
abused.     But  I  proceed. 

If  these  allurements  do  not  take  place,  for  ^  Simierus,  that 
great  master  of  dalliance,  shall  not  behave  himself  better, 
the  more  effectually  to  move  others,  and  satisfy  their  lust, 
they  will  swear  and  lie,  promise,  protest,  forge,  counterfeit, 
brag,  bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  Twas  Lucre- 
tia's  counsel  in  Aretine,  Si  vis  amicd  frui,  promitte,  Jinge, 
jura,  pefjura,  jacta,  simula,  mentire ;  and  they  put  it  well 
in  practice,  as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 

s  **  mihi  Delphica  tellns 
Et  Glaros  et  Tenedos,  patareaque  regia  servit, 
Jupiter  est  genitor  " 

'*  Delphos,  Claros,  and  Tenedos  serve  me, 
And  Jupiter  is  known  my  sire  to  be/' 

*  The  poorest  swains  will  do  as  much,  '^MiUe  pectts  nivei  sunt 
et  mihi  vaUihus  agni ;  ''  I  have  a  thousand  sheep,  good  store 
of  cattle,  and  they  are  all  at  her  command," 

0  "  Tibi  nos,  tibi  nostra  supellex, 
Buraque  servierint" 

"house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,"  as  he  is  himself. 
Dinomachus,  a  senator's  son  in  ^  Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench 

1  Aspectas  enim  nndorum  corpornm  fkcetiis    et    illeoebrla     exqniaitissimiM. 

tain  mares  quam  feminag  irritare  solet  ad  ^  Met.  1,  Ovid.        ^  Erasmus,  egl.  millo 

enormes  lasciTise  appetitus.      >  Camden,  met  Siculis  errant   in  montibus   agni. 

Annal.  anno  1578,  fbl.  276.    Amatoriis  ^  Virg.      ^  Loechsous.       f  Tom.  4,  meret 
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inferior  to  him  in  birth  and  fortunes,  the  sooner  to  accomplish 
his  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he  loved  her  with  all 
his  heart,  and  her  alone,  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  his  father 
died  (a  very  rich  man  and  almost  decrepit)  he  would  make 
her  his  wife.  The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother  ac- 
quainted with  the  business,  who  being  an  old  fox,  well  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters,  told  her  daughter,  now  ready  to 
yield  to  his  desire,  that  he  meant  nothing  less,  for  dost  thou 
think  he  will  ever  care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wench,  ^  that 
may  have  his  choice  of  all  the  beauties  in  the  city,  one  noble 
by  birth,  with  so  many  talents,  as  young,  better  qualified,  and 
fairer  than  thyself?  daughter,  believe  him  not ;  the  maid  was 
abashed,  and  so  the  matter  broke  off.  When  Jupiter  wooed 
Juno  first  (Lilius  Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  comment 
on  Theocritus),  the  better  to  effect  his  suit,  he  turned  him- 
self into  a  cuckoo,  and  spying  her  one  day  walking  along, 
separated  from  the  other  goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddenly 
to  arise,  for  fear  of  which  she  fled  to  shelter ;  Jupiter  to 
avoid  the  storm  likewise  flew  into  her  lap,  in  virginis  Junonis 
gremium  devolavit,  whom  Juno  for  pity  covered  in  her  2  apron. 
But  he  turned  himself  forthwith  into  his  own  shape,  began 
to  embrace  and  offer  violence  unto  her,  sed  iUa  matris  metu 
ahnuehcU,  but  she  by  no  means  would  yield,  donee  poUicitus 
connuhium  obtinuit,  till  he  vowed  and  swore  to  marry  her, 
and  then  she  gave  consent.  This  fact  was  done  at  Thomax 
hill,  which  ever  after  was  called  Cuckoo  hill,  and  in  per- 
petual remembrance  there  was  a  temple  erected  to  Telia 
Juno  in  the  same  place.  So  powerful  are  fair  promises, 
TOWS,  oaths,  and  protestations.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  too 
in  this  case  to  belie  their  age,  which  widows  usually  do,  that 
mean  to  msctry  again,  and  bachelors  too  sometimes, 

*  "  Cnjas  octavum  trepidavit  setas 
cemere  lustmm ;  ** 

dial,  amaxe  se  Jurat  et  lachrimatur  dinit-  multo  mi^orem  aspiciet,  &o.  *  Or  up- 
que  uzorem  me  duoere  Telle,  quum  pater  per  garment.  Quem  Juno  miaerata  Testt 
ocnlos  claudftBot.       i  Quum  dotem  alibi    contexit.       >  Hor. 
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to  say  they  are  younger  than  they  are.  Channides  in  the 
said  Lucian  loved  Philematium,  an  old  maid  of  forty-fiye 
years ;  ^  she  swore  to  him  she  was  but  thirty-two  next  De* 
cember.  But  to  dissemble  in  this  kind,  is  £Eimiliar  of  all 
sides,  and  often  it  takes.  ^FaRere  crederUem  res  est  operasa 
pueUam  *tis  soon  done,  no  such  great  mastery,  Egregiam  vero 

laudem,  et  spolia  ampla, and  nothing  so  frequent  as  to 

belie  their  estates,  to  prefer  their  suits,  and  to  advance 
themselves.  Many  men  to  fetch  over  a  young  woman, 
widows,  or  whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to  crack,  forge 
and  feign  anything  comes  next,  bid  his  boy  fetch  his  doak, 
rapier,  gloves,  jewels,  &c.,  in  such  a  chest,  scarlet-golden- 
tissue  breeches,  &c.,  when  there  is  no  such  matter ;  or  make 
any  scruple  to  give  out,  as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  was 
master  of  a  ship,  kept  so  many  servants,  and  to  personate 
their  part  the  better,  take  upon  them  to  be  gentlemen  of  good 
houses,  well  descended  and  allied,  hire  apparel  at  brokers', 
some  scavenger  or  pricklouse  tailors  to  attend  upon  them  for 
the  time,  swear  they  have  great  possessions,  •  bribe,  lie,  cog, 
and  foist  how  dearly  they  love,  how  bravely  they  will  main- 
tain her,  like  any  lady,  countess,  duchess,  or  queen;  they 
shall  have  gowns,  tires,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice 
diet, 

**  The  heads  of  parrots,  tcMigues  of  nightingales, 
The  brains  of  peacocks^  and  of  ostriches, 
Their  bath  shall  be  the  juice  of  gillyflowers, 
Spirit  of  roses  and  of  violets, 
The  milk  of  unicorns,"  &c. 

as  old  Volpone  courted  Coelia  in  the  *  comedy,  when  as  they 
are  no  such  men,  not  worth  a  groat,  but  mere  sharkers,  to 
make  a  fortune,  to  get  their  desire,  or  else  pretend  love  to 
spend  their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for  better 
entertainment.     The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less. 


I  D^eraTit  iUa  secundum  supra  tr^eei-    vineitur  oohbui  amor.    CSatiallus.  1,  el.  $ 
mum  ad  prozimum  Dec«mbrem  comple-    <  Vox,  act.  d.  sc.  8» 
turam  se  esse.       s  Oyid.       >  Nam  donis 
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1  "Nil  metuunt  jurare,  nihil  promittere  curant: 
Sed  simul  ac  cupidse  mentis  satiata  libido  est, 
Dicta  nihil  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  curant;  '* 

"  Oaths,  vows,  promises,  are  much  protested; 
But  when  their  mind  and  lust  is  satlBfied, 
Oaths,  vows,  promises,  are  quite  neglected; " 

though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  by  Venus's 
shrine,  Hymen's  deity,  by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods, 
give  no  credit  to  his  words.  For  when  lovers  swear,  Venus 
laughs,  Venus  Jubc  perjuria  ridet,  ^Jupiter  himself  smiles, 
and  pardons  it  withal,  as  grave  *  Plato  gives  out ;  of  all  per- 
jury, that  alone  for  love  matters  is  forgiven  by  the  gods.  If 
promises,  lies,  oaths,  and  protestations,  will  not  avail,  they  fall 
to  bribes,  tokens,  gifts,  and  such  like  feats.  ^Plurimus  auro 
concilicUur  amor  ;  as  Jupiter  corrupted  Danae  with  a  golden 
shower,  and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely  crown  (which  was 
afterwards  translated  into!  the  heavens,  and  there  forever 
shines) ;  they  will  rain  chickens,  florins,  crowns,  angels,  aU 
manner  of  coins  and  stamps  in  her  lap.  And  so  must  he 
certainly  do  that  will  speed,  make  many  feasts,  banquets,  in- 
vitations, send  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Summo 
studio  parerUur  eptdce  (saith  *  Haedus)  et  crehrce  fiard  largi- 
tiones,  he  must  be  very  bountiful  and  liberal,  seek  and  sue, 
not  to  her  only,  but  to  all  her  followers,  friends,  familiars, 
fiddlers,  panders,  parasites,  and  household  servants ;  he  must 
insinuate  himself,  and  surely  will,  to  all,  of  all  sorts,  mes- 
sengers, porters,  carriers,  no  man  must  be  unrewarded,  or 
unrespected.  I  had  a  suitor  (saith  ®  Aretine's  Lucretia)  that 
when  he  came  to  my  house,  flung  gold  and  silver  about,  as  if 
it  had  been  chaff.  Another  suitor  I  had  was  a  very  choleric 
fellow;  but  I  so  handled  him,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  I 
brought  him  upon  his  knees.  If  there  had  been  an  excellent 
bit  in  the  market,  any  novelty,  fish,  fniit,  or  fowl,  muscadel, 

1  Catullus.       s  Peijuria  ridet  aman-  plex  flezis  genibns,  fte.    NuUus  recens 

torn  Jupiter,  et  ventos  irrita  ferre  jubet,  allatua  terras  fructus,  nullum  cnpedla- 

Tlbul.  lib.  8  et  6.        s  in  Phllebo,  pcjje-  rum  genus  tam  earum  erat,  nullum  vi- 

rautibuB  his  dil  soli  igrnoscunt.       ^Gatul.  nnm  Cretieum  pretiosum,  qnin  ad  rae 

*  Lib.    1,  de   oontemnendis  amoribus.  ferret  illico;  credo  alteram  oculum  pig- 

*  Dial.  Ital.  ai^ntum  ut  paleas  projicie-    notA  daturus,  &c. 
bat.    Biliosum  habui  amatorem  qui  sup- 
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or  malmsej,  or  a  cup  of  neat  wine  in  all  the  city,  it  was  pre- 
sented presently  to  me ;  though  never  so  dear,  hard  to  come 
by,  yet  I  had  it ;  the  poor  fellow  was  so  fond  at  last,  that  I 
think  if  I  would  I  might  have  had  one  of  his  eyes  out  of  his 
head.  A  third  suitor  was  a  merchant  of  Rome,  and  his 
manner  of  wooing  was  with  ^  exquisite  music,  costly  banquets, 
poems,  &c.  I  held  him  off  till  at  length  he  protested,  prom- 
ised and  swore  pro  virginitate  regno  me  donaturum,  I 
should  have  all  he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lands,  pro  conctMta 
solo  ;  ^  neither  was  there  ever  any  conjuror,  I  think,  to  charm 
his  spirits  that  used  such  attention,  or  mighty  words,  as  he 
did  exquisite  phrases,  or  general  of  any  army  so  many 
stratagems  to  win  a  city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get 
the  love  of  me.  Thus  men  are  active  and  passive,  and 
women  not  far  behind  them  in  this  kind :  Audax  ad  omnia 
foemina^  quce  vel  amat,  vel  odit, 

*  For  half  to  bcHdiy  there  can  non 
Bwear  and  lye  at  women  can,^^ 

*  They  will  crack,  counterfeit,  and  collogue  as  well  as  the  best, 
with  handkerchiefs,  and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies, 
and  such  toys ;  as  he  justly  complained, 

6  *<  Cur  mittis  violas?  nempe  at  violentius  urar; 
Qnid  violas  violis  me  violenta  tuis?  "  &c. 

"  Why  dost  thou  send  me  violets,  my  dear? 
To  make  me  bum  more  violent,  I  fear, 
With  violets  too  violent  thou  art. 
To  violate  and  wound  my  gentle  heart." 

When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears. 
ffisc  scripsi  (testor  amorem)  mixta  Utchrymis  et  suspiriiSf 
'twixt  tears  and  sighs,  I  write  this  (I  take  love  to  witness), 
saith  ^  Chelidonia  to  Philonius.  Lamina  quce  modo  fulminct, 
jam  fiumina  lachrymarum,  those  burning  torches  are  now 
turned   to  floods  of  tears.      Aretine's   Lucretia,  when  her 

1  Post   musicain    opiperas  epnlas,  et  &c.       >  Chaucer.       ^  Ah  orudele  genus 

tantis  Jnramentis,  donls,  &o.       >  Nun-  neo  tutom  foemina  nomen  !    Tibul.  1.  8, 

qnam  aliquis  nmbrarum  coqjarator  tan-  eleg.  4.       &  Joviaaus  Pon.        >  Aristaa* 

^  attentione,  tamque  potentibus  rerbis  netus,  lib.  2,  epist.  18. 
asus  est,  quam  ille  exquisitls  mihi  dictis, 
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sweetheart  came  to  town,  ^  wept  in  his  bosom, "  that  he  might 
be  persuaded  those  tears  were  shed  for  joy  of  his  return." 
Quartilla  in  Petronius,  when  nought  would  move,  fell  a  weep- 
ing, and  as  Balthasar  Castillo  paints  them  out,  * "  To  these 
crocodile's  tears  they  will  add  sobs,  fiery  sighs,  and  sorrowful 
countenance,  pale  colour,  leanness,  and  if  you  do  but  stir 
abroad,  these  fiends  are  ready  to  meet  you  at  every  turn, 
with  such  a  sluttish,  neglected  habit,  dejected  look,  as  if  they 
were  now  ready  to  die  for  your  sake ;  and  how,  saith  he, 
shall  a  young  novice  thus  beset,  escape  ?  "     But  believe  them 

not. 

s  "  animam  ne  crede  puellis, 
Namqne  est  foeminell  tutior  unda  fide." 

Thou  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears, 
smiles,  and  protestations,  she  is  solely  thine,  thou  hast  her 
heart,  hand,  and  affection,  when  as  indeed  there  is  no  such 
matter,  as  the  ^  Spanish  bawd  said,  gaudet  iUa  habere  unum  in 
lecto,  akerum  in  porta,  tertium  qui  domi  suspiret,  she  will  have 
one  sweetheart  in  bed,  another  in  the  gate,  a  third  sighing  at 
home,  a  fourth,  &c.  Every  young  man  she  sees  and  likes 
hath  as  much  interest,  and  shall  as  soon  enjoy  her  as  thyself. 
On  the  other  side,  which  I  have  said,  men  are  as  false,  let 
them  swear,  protest,  and  lie ;  *  Quod  vobis  dicunt,  dixerunt 
mille  pueUis.  They  love  some  of  them  those  eleven  thousand 
virgins  at  once,  and  make  them  believe,  each  particular,  he  is 
besotted  on  her,  or  love  one  till  they  see  another,  and  then 
her  alone;  like  Milo's  wife  in  Apuleius,  lib.  2,  Si  quern 
conspexerit  speciosa  fomue  juvenem,  venustate  ejus  sumitur, 
et  in  eum  animum  intorquet.  'Tis  their  common  compliment 
in  that  case,  they  care  not  what  they  swear,  say,  or  do  :  One 
while  they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  downright  and 

1  SnaTiter  flebam,  ut  pennaaum  habe-  jan^jam  moribnndas  putes.     <  Petroniiu. 

at  lafChrymas  pne  gandio  ill! us  reditAs  "  Trust  not  your  heart  to  women,  for  th« 

mihi  emanare.        <  Lib.  8,  his  acoedunt,  wave  is  less  treacherous  than  their  fidel* 

TultoB  subtristis,  color  palUdus,  geme-  ity."         ^  Goelestina.  act.  7,  Barthio  in- 

bunda   vox,  ignita  suspiria,  lachrymsB  terpret.  omnibus  arridet,  et  a  singulis 

prope    innumerabiles.     Istaa  se    statim  amari  se  solam  dicit.        &  Ovid.    "  They 

umbrse  offerunt  tanto  squalore  et  in  om-  have  made  the  same  promises  to  a  thou 

ni  fere  diTerticolo  tant&  macie,  at  illas  sand  girls  that  they  make  to  you." 

VOL.  in.  8 
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scoff  at  them,  and  then  again  thej  will  ran  mad,  hang  them- 
selves, stab  and  kill,  if  thej  may  not  enjoy  them.     Heno&- 

forth,  therefore, nulia  viro  jwrarUi  faemina  ertdat,  kt 

not  maids  believe  them.  These  tricks  and  coanteifeit  pas- 
sions are  more  familiar  with  women,  '^finem  hie  dolori  fadH 
aut  vita  dies,  miserere  omantiMy  quoth  Phaedra  to  Hi[^M^3rttts. 
Joessa,  in  ^  Lucian,  told  Pjlhias,  a  young  man,  to  move  him 
the  more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her,  she  was  reserved  to 
make  away  herself.  ^  There  is  a  Nemesis,  and  it  cannot 
choose  but  grieve  and  trouble  thee,  to  hear  that  I  have  either 
strangled  or  drowned  myself  for  thy  sake."  Nothing  so  com- 
mon to  this  sex  as  oaths,  vows,  and  protestations,  and  as  I 
have  already  said,  tears,  which  they  have  at  command,  for 
they  can  so  weep,  that  one  would  think  their  vety  hearts 
were  dissolved  within  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears; 
their  eyes  are  like  rocks,  which  still  drop  water,  diarim  lack- 
ryrruB  et  sudoris  in  mo€him%turgeri  pranqfta,  saith  *  Aristao- 
netns,  they  wipe  away  their  tears  like  sweat,  weep  with  <me 
eye,  laugh  with  the  other;  or  as  children  ^weep  and  ay, 
they  can  both  together. 

fi  "  Neve  puellanim  lachrymis  moveare  memento, 
Ut  flerent  oculos  emdiere  suos." 


"  Care  not  for  women^s  tears,  I  coansel  thee, 
They  teach  their  eyes  as  much  to  weep  as  see. 


It 


And  as  much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  of  a 
goose  going  barefoot.  When  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she 
sent  a  crier  about,  to  bid  every  one  that  met  him  take  heed. 

^  ^  Si  flentem  aspicias,  ne  mox  fallare  caveto; 
Sin  arridebit,  magis  effuge ;  et  oscula  si  fors 
Ferre  volet,  fugito ;  sunt  oscula  noxia,-  in  ipsis 
Suntque  venena  labris,"  &c. 


1  Seneca,  HIppol.       *  Tom.  4,  dial,  bus  oculis,  moniales  quatnor,  vlrglnes 

meret.  tu  vero  aliquando  mcerore  affleierls  nno,  mexetiioes  nullo.      ^Ovid.       *Ima- 

ubiaudieris  meameipsSllaqaeotaicatisSl  gines  deoram,  ibl.  832,  e  Moachi  amore 

suflbcatam  aut  in  puteum  prsBcipltatam.  fugitivo,  qoem  Politianus  Latinum  fecit 
*  Bpist.  20, 1.  2.       4  Uatronse  flent  duo- 
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^*  Take  heed  of  Giiptd*8  tears,  if  cautelons, 
And  of  his  Rmiles  and  kisses  I  thee  tell, 
If  that  he  offer*  t,  for  they  be  noxious, 
And  very  poison  in  his  Ups  doth  dwell/* 

^  A  thousand  years,  as  Castilio  conceives,  "  will  scarce  serre 
to  reckon  up  those  allurements  and  guiles,  that  tnen  and 
women  use  to  deceive  one  another  with." 

SuBSECT.  V. — Bawdsy  PhiUerSy  Causes. 

When  all  other  engines  fail,  that  thej  can  proceed  no  far- 
ther of  themselves,  their  last  refuge  is  to  fly  to  bawds,  pan- 
ders, magical  philters,  and  receipts ;  rather  than  fail,  to  the 
devil  himself.  Flectere  si  nequeunt  sttperos,  Acherovtta  mwe- 
hunt.  And  by  those  indirect  means  many  a  man  is  over^ 
come,  and  precipitated  into  this  malady,  if  he  take  not  good 
heed.  For  these  bawds,  first,  they  are  everywhere  so  com- 
mon, and  so  many,  that,  as  he  said  of  old  Croton,  *  onmes  hie 
aut  captantur  aut  captant,  either  inveigle  or  be  inveigled,  we 
may  say  of  most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many  professed, 
cunning  bawds  in  them.  Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art, 
or  a  liberal  science,  as  Lucian  calls  it ;  and  there  be  such 
tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  nurses,  old  women,  pander^, 
letter  carriers,  beggars,  physicians,  friars,  confessors,  em- 
ployed about  it,  that  nuUus  tradere  stilus  sufficiat,  one  saith^ 

«  "  trecentis  versibns 
Suas  impurltias  traloqui  nemo  potest.** 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  NunHus  animal 
tuSy  or  magnetical  telling  of  their  minds,  which  *  Cabeus  the 
Jesuit,  by  the  way,  counts  fabulous  and  false ;  cunning  con- 
veyances in  this  kind,  that  neither  Juno*s  jealousy,  nor 
Danae's  custody,  nor  Argus's  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe. 
Tis  the  last  and  common  refoge  to  use  an  assistant,  such  as 

I  lib.  8,  mille  ylx  anni  sufllcerent  ad  ^  Petroniiis.  >  Plftutns,  Tritemiiur. 

omnee  illas  machlnationes,  dolosqoe  eom-  **  Thxee  frandred  WfauB  'wmild  not  com- 

memorandoS)  quos  Tiri  et  malieres  nt  em  pilse  their  indeeencies."       *  Db  Mj^piet 

inTiflMBi  ctoenpwwnlant,  ezcogltare  BOlent.  Philos.  lib.  4,  cap.  10. 
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that  Cataneao  Pbilippa  was  to  Joan,  Queen  of  N« 
1  bawd's  help,  an  old  woman  in  the  busiae^  as  '  Mjr 
when  she  doated  on  Ginyraj,  and  could  not  compass 
eire,  the  old  jade  her  nurse  was  ready  at  a  pinch,  die 

Opemqvt  me  tint  f«m  iibi H  in  h&e  vua  {pone  tii 

Sedulitcu  erit  apta  tibi,  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  possible  to  b 
I  will  effect  it ;  non  tMt  mxdieri  mvUer  intuperabilii,  • 
tiaa  said,  let  him  or  her  be  never  bo  honest,  watched  i 
served,  'tis  hard  but  one  of  these  old  women  will  get 
and  scarce  shall  you  find,  as  *  Austin  observes,  in  a  n 
a  maid  alone,  "  if  she  cannot  have  egress,  before  her  ^ 
you  shall  have  an  old  woman,  or  some  prating  gossip,  i 
some  tales  of  this  clerk,  and  that  monk,  describing  a 
mending  some  young  gentleman  or  other  unto  her." 
was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a  good  fellow  in  Pet 
to  see  the  town  served  one  evening,  'I  spied  an  old 
in  a  comer  selling  of  cabbages  and  roots  (as  our  bucks 
plums,  apples,  and  such  like  fruits)  ;  mother  (quoth  h 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  dwell  7  she,  being  well  pleas< 
my  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  should  I  nc 
With  that  she  rose  up  and  went  before  me.  I  took  he 
wise  woman,  and  by  and  by  she  led  me  into  a  by-lai 
told  me  there  I  should  dwell.  I  replied  again,  I  kn 
the  house ;  hut  I  perceived,  on  a  sudden,  by  the 
queans,  that  I  was  now  come  into  a  bawdy-house,  an 
too  late  I  began  to  curse  the  treachery  of  this  old 
Such  tricks  you  shall  have  in  many  places,  and  amonj 
rest  it  b  ordinary  in  Venice,  and  in  the  island  of  Zai 
a  man  K>  be  bawd  to  bis  own  wife.  No  sooner  shi 
land  or  come  on  shore,  but,  as  the  Comical  Poet  hath  : 


.  t\tg.  6,  Ub.  1 


temporli   Kltm    InTmin,     prs»dsre  j  dlltnam  IgD  mOttt 


il  nni^garuls  mnlbBT  ndet,  qnn 
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1  **  Morem  huno  meretrices  habent, 

Ad  portum  mittunt  servnlos,  ancillnlas, 
Si  qua  peregrina  navis  in  portum  aderit, 
Hogant  cujatis  sit,  quod  ei  nomen  siet, 
Post  illiB  extemplo  sese  adplicent." 

These  white  devils  have  their  panders,  bawds,  and  factors  in 
every  place  to  seek  about,  and  bring  in  customers,  to  tempt 
and  waylay  novices,  and  silly  travellers.      And  when  they 
have  them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  -^gidius  Maserius 
in  his  comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus,  describes  them,  ^"  with 
promises  and  pleasant  discourse,  with  gifts,  tokens,  and  tak- 
ing their  opportunities,  they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia  cannot 
avoid,  and  baits  that  Hippolytus  himself  would  swallow ;  they 
make  such  strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that  the  goddess  of 
virginity  cannot  withstand  them;  give  gifts   and   bribes   to 
move  Penelope,  and  with  threats  able  to  terrify  Susanna. 
How  many  Proserpinas,  with   those  catchpoles,  doth   Pluto 
take  ?     These  art  the  sleepy  rods  with  which  their  souls 
touched  descend  to  hell ;  this  the  glue  or  lime  with  which  the 
wings  of  the  mind  once  taken  cannot  fly  away ;  the  devil's 
ministers   to   allure,  entice,"  &c.      Many  young  men  and 
maids,  without  all  question,  are  inveigled  by  these  Eumenides 
and  their  associates.     But  these  are  trivial  and  well  known. 
The  most  sly,  dangerous,  and  cunning  bawds,  are  your  knav- 
ish physicians,  empirics,  mass-priests,  monks,   'Jesuits,  and 
friars.     Though  it  be  against   Hippocrates's  oath,  some  of 
them  will  give  a  dram,  promise  to  restore  maidenheads,  and 
do  it  without  danger,  make  an  abortion  if  need  be,  keep  down 
their  paps,  hinder  conception,  procure  lust,  make  them  able 
with  Satyrions,  and  now  and  then  step  in  themselves.     No 
monastery  so  close,  house  so  private,  or  prison  so  well  kept, 

1   PlantuSf  Henoch.    "  These   harlots  quos  tIx  LncTetia  yitare ;  escam  parant 

■end  little  maidens  down  to  the  quays  quam  yel  satur  Hippolytus  sumeret,  &c. 

to  ascertain    the    name     and    nation  Hsb  sani  sunt  yirgse  soporiferas  qulbns 

of  eyery  ship  that  arriyes.  after  which  contactn  anlmsB  ad  Orcum  descendunt; 

they  themselyes  hasten  to  address  the  hoc  gluten  quo  compactse  mentlum  also 

new-oomers.^'        s  Promises  everberant,  evolare  nequeunt,  dsemonis  ancillee,  qute 

molliunt   dulciloqniis,   et   opportunnm  soUicitant,  &c.        3  See  the  practices  of 

tempus   aucupantes    laqueos    ingerunt  the  Jesuits,  AngUce,  edit.  1690. 
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but  these  honest  men  are  admitted  to  censure  and  ask  ques- 
tions, to  feel  their  pulse  beat  at  their  bedside,  and  all  under 
pretence  of  giving  phjsic  Now  as  for  monks,  confessors, 
and  friars,  as  he  said, 

1 "  Non  aadet  Stygios  Pinto  tentare  quod  aadet 
£fik«ius  monaehosi  planaqae  fraudiB  urns;  " 

^  That  Stygian  Pluto  dares  not  t«mpt  or  do, 

What  an  old  hag  or  monk  will  undergo;  " 

either  for  himself  to  satisfy  his  own  lust,  for  another  if  he 
be  hired  thereto,  or  both  at  once,  having  such  excellent 
means.  For  under  colour  of  visitation,  auricular  confeseicHi, 
oomfort  and  penance,  thej  have  free  egress  and  regress,  and 
corrupt,  God  knows  how  many.  They  can  such  trades, 
some  of  them,  practise  physic,  use  exorcisms,  &c, 

*  That  whereat  was  wont  to  walk  an  Elft 
There  now  waUce  the  LimUer  humelf, 
In  every  hw^  and  under  every  tree. 
There  needs  no  other  Incubus  but  he. 

*  In  the  mountains  between  Dauphin^  and  Savoy^  the  friars 
persuaded  the  good  wives  to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed, 
that  their  husbands  might  give  them  free  access,  and  were  so 
familiar  in  those  days  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  one  ^ob- 
serves, ^wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necro- 
mantic friars ;  and  the  good  abbess  in  Boccaccio  may  in  some 
sort  witness,  that  rising  betimes,  mistook  and  put  on  the  friar's 
breeches  instead  of  her  veil  or  hat."  You  have  heard  the 
story,  I  presume,  of  ^  Paulina,  a  chaste  matron  in  ^gesip- 
pus,  whom  one  of  Isis's  priests  did  prostitute  to  Mundus,  a 
young  knight,  and  made  her  believe  it  was  their  god  Anubis. 
Many  such  pranks  are  played  by  our  Jesuits,  sometimes  in 
their  own  habits,  sometimes  in  others,  like  soldiers,  courtiers, 
citizens,  scholars,  gallants,  and  women  themselves.  Proteus- 
like, in  all  forms  and  disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night, 
to  inescate  and  beguile  young  women  or  to  have  their  pleas- 

1  JOSn.  Syly.       a  Ohaucer,  in  the  Wife    1»    in    lectis    dormire    non    poteiaat. 
Of  Bftth'8  tele.        s  H.  Stephanos,  Apol.    6  Idem  Josephtu,  lib.  18,  cap.  4. 
Herod.  Ub.  1,  cap.  21.        i  Bale.    Pnel- 
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are  of  other  men's  wives ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  *  some  re- 
lations, thej  have  wardrobes  of  several  suits  in  the  colleges 
for  that  purpose.  Howsoever  in  public  they  pretend  much 
zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holy  men,  and  bitterly  preach  against 
adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier  bawds  or  whore- 
masters  in  a  country ;  ^  "  whose  soul  they  should  gain  to  God, 
they  sacrifice  to  the  devil."  But  I  spare  these  men  for  the 
present. 

The  last  battering  engines  are  philters,  amulets,  spells, 
charms,  images,  and  such  unlawful  means;  if  they  cannot 
prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of  bawds,  panders,  and 
their  adherents,  they  will  fly  for  succour  to  the  devil  himself. 
I  know  there  be  those  that  deny  the  devil  can  do  any  such 
thing,  (Crato  epist.  2,  lib,  med.)  and  many  divines,  there  is  no 
other  fascination  than  that  which  comes  by  the  eyes,  of  which 
I  have  formerly  spoken ;  and  if  you  desire  to  be  better  in- 
fi>rmed,  read  Camerarius,  oper.  subcis*  cent.  2,  c.  5.  It  was 
given  out  of  old,  that  a  Thessalian  wench  had  bewitched 
King  Philip  to  dote  upon  her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his 
love;  but  when  Olympia,  the  Queen,  saw  the  maid  of  an 
excellent  beauty,  well  brought  up,  and  qualified — these,  quoth 
she,  were  the  philters  which  inveigled  King  Philip ;  those 
the  true  charms,  as  Henry  to  Rosamond, 

*  **  One  accent  from  thy  lips  the  blood  more  warms 
Than  all  their  philters,  exorcisms,  and  charms." 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  *Aretine,  she  could  do 
more  than  all  philosophers,  astrologers,  alchymists,  necro- 
mancers, witches,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew.  As  for  herbs 
and  philters,  I  could  never  skill  of  them,  **  The  sole  philter 
that  ever  I  used  was  kissing  and  embracing,  by  which  alone 
I  made  men  rave  like  beasts  stupefied,  and  compelled  them 
to  worship  me  like  an  idol."  In  our  times  it  is  a  common 
thing,  saith  Erastus,  in  his  book  de  Lamiis,  for  witches  to 

1  Liber   edit.  Anguste  Vindelicoram,  Pins  possum  quam  omnes  philosophi,  as- 

kn.  1008.        >  Qaamm  animas  lucrari  trologi,  necromantici,  &e.,  soli  saliTi  in- 

d^Mnt  Deo,  aacriflcant  diabolo.        *  M.  ungens,  1  amplexii  et  bafdis  tam  fUriosa 

Drayton,  Her.  epist.        *  Pornodidaacalo  furere,  tam  bestialiter  obBtnpefieri  ooegi, 

dial.  Ital.  Latin,  ihct.  a  Gasp.  Barthio.  ut  instar  idoli  me  adoiiMnt. 
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take  upon  them  the  making  of  these  philters,  ^  ^  to  force  men 
and  women  to  love  and  hate  whom  they  will,  to  cause  tem- 
pests, diseases/'  &c.,  by  charms,  spells,  characters,  knots. 
'Ate  Thessala  vendit  PhiUra,  St.  Hierome  proves  that  they 
can  do  it  (as  in  Hilarius's  life,  epitt.  lib.  3) ;  he  hath  a  story 
of  a  young  man,  that  with  a  philter  made  a  maid  mad  for 
the  love  of  him,  which  maid  was  after  cured  by  Hilarian. 
Such  instances  I  find  in  John  Nider,  Fomicar.  Uh,  5,  cap,  5. 
Plutarch  records  of  LucuUus  that  he  died  of  a  philter ;  and 
that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveigle  Antony,  amongst 
other  allurements.  Eusebius  reports  as  much  of  Lucretius 
the  poet.  Panormitan.  Uh,  4,  de  gest  Alphonst,  hath  a  story 
of  one  Stephan,  a  Neapolitan  knight,  that  by  a  philter  was 
forced  to  run  mad  for  love.  But  of  all  others,  that  which 
'  Petrarch,  eptst  famiL  lib.  1,  ep,  5,  relates  of  Charles  the 
Great  (Charlemagne),  is  most  memorable.  He  foolishly 
doted  upon  a  woman  of  mean  favour  and  condition,  many 
years  together,  wholly  delighting  in  her  company,  to  the  great 
grief  and  indignation  of  his  friends  and  followers.  When 
she  was  dead,  he  did  embrace  her  corpse,  as  Apollo  did  the 
bay-tree  for  his  Daphne,  and  caused  her  coffin  (richly  em- 
balmed and  decked  with  jewels)  to  be  carried  about  with  him 
over  which  he  still  lamented.  At  last  a  venerable  bishop, 
that  followed  his  court,  prayed  earnestly  to  Grod  (Commiserat- 
ing his  lord  and  master's  case)  to  know  the  true  cause  of 
this  mad  passion,  and  whence  it  proceeded ;  it  was  revealed 
to  him,  in  fine,  "  that  the  cause  of  the  emperor's  mad  love 
lay  under  the  dead  woman's  tongue."  The  bishop  went 
hastily  to  the  carcass,  and  took  a  small  ring  thence ;  upon  the 
removal  the  emperor  abhorred  the  corpse,  and,  instead  *  of 
it  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the  bishop,  he  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  out  of  his  presence ;  which  when  the  bishop  per- 

1  Sagre  omnes  sibl  arrogant  notitiam,  et  Perdite  amavit  muliercalam  quandam, 

facultatem  in  amorem  alliciendi  quos  ye-  illiuB  amplezibus    acquiescens,   sammSi 

lint ;  odia  inter  conjuges  serendi,  tempes-  cum    indignatione    suorum    et    dolore. 

tates  excitandi,  morbos  infligendi,   &o.  *  Et   indo  totuB  in  Episoopnm  furera, 

>  Juyenalis,  Sat.         3  Idem  refert  Hen.  ilium  colere. 
Kornmannus,  de  mir.  mort.  lib.  1,  cap.14. 


\ 
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ceived,  he  flung  the  ring  into  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  where 
the  king  then  was.  From  that  hour  the  emperor  neglected 
all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at  ^  Ache,  built  a  fair  house  in  the 
midst  of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinite  expense,  and  a  "^  temple  by 
it,  where  after  he  was  buried,  and  in  which  city  all  his  poster- 
ity ever  since  used  to  be  crowned.  Marcus  the  heretic  is 
accused  by  Irenaeus  to  have  inveigled  a  young  maid  by  this 
means ;  and  some  writers  speak  hardly  of  the  Lady  Kath- 
erine  Cobham,  that  by  the  same  art  she  circumvented  Hum- 
phrey Duke  of  Gloucester  to  be  her  husband.  Sycinius 
^milianus  summoned  ^Apuleius  to  come  before  Cneius 
Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  that  he  being  a  poor  fellow, 
"  had  bewitched  by  philters  Pudentilla,  an  ancient  rich  matron 
to  love  him,"  and  being  worth  so  many  thousand  sesterces,  to 
•be  his  wife.  Agrippa,  lib.  1,  cap,  48,  occtdt,  philos.  attributes 
much  in  this  kind  to  philters,  amulets,  images ;  and  Salmutz, 
com,  in  PanciroL  Tit,  10,  de  HoroL  Leo  Afer,  lib,  3,  saith, 
'tis  an  ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africa,  Prcestigiatores  ibi 
plures,  qui  cogunt  amores  et  concubitus  ;  as  skilful  all  out  as 
that  Hyperborean  magician,  of  whom  Cleodemus,  in  *  Lucian, 
tells  so  many  fine  feats  performed  in  this  kind.  But  Erastus, 
Wierus,  and  others  are  against  it;  they  grant  indeed  such 
tilings  may  be  done,  but  (as  Wierus  discourseth,  lib,  3,  de 
Lamiis,  cap,  37,)  not  by  charms,  incantations,  philters,  but 
the  devil  himself;  lib,  5,  cap,  2,  he  contends  as  much ;  so 
doth  Frietagius,  noc,  med,  cap,  74,  Andreas  Cisalpinus,  cap, 
5 ;  and  so  much  Sigismundus  Schereczius,  cap,  9,  de  hirco 
noctumo,  proves  at  large. 

*  "  Unchaste  women  by  the  help  of  these  witches,  the  devil's 
kitchen-maids,  have  their  loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night, 
and  carried  back  again  by  a  phantasm  flying  in  the  air  in  the 
likeness  of  a  goat.     I  have  heard  (saith  he)  divers  confess, 

1  Aquisgranum,  yulgo  Aixe.        ^  Jm.  mulieres  operiL  veneficarum,  diaboli  co- 

menso  sumptu  templum  ct  aedes,  &c.  quarum,  amatores  suos  ad  se  noctu  du- 

*  Apolog.  quod  Pudentillam  yiduam  di-  cunt  et    reducunt    ministerio    hirci  in 

tern  et  provectioris  aetatis  fbeminam  can-  aSre  volantis ;  multos  novi  qui  hoc  fiuai 

taminibus   in   amorem   Bui    pellexisset.  sunt,  &c. 

Philopseude,  torn.  8.        ^  Impudicas 
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that  thej  have  been  so  carried  on  a  goat's  back  to  their  sweet- 
hearts, many  miles  in  a  night."  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
these  feats,  which  most  suppose  to  be  done  bj  charms  and 
philters,  are  merely  effected  hj  natural  causes,  as  bj  man's 
blood  chemically  prepared,  which  much  avails,  saith  Ernestas 
Burgranius,  in  Lucema  vitas  et  moHis  Indtce,  ad  amartm 
conciliandum  et  odium  (so  huntsmen  make  their  dogs  love 
them,  and  farmers  their  puUen),  'tis  an  excellent  philter,  as 
he  holds,  sed  vulgo  prodere  grande  nefas,  but  not  fit  to  be 
made  common ;  and  so  be  Mala  insana,  mandrake  roots,  man- 
drake *  apples,  precious  stones,  dead  men's  clothes,  candles, 
mala  Bacchica^  panis  parcinus,  Hippamanes,  a  certain  hair 
in  a  '  wolf's  tail,  &c.,  of  which  Rhasis,  Dioscorides,  Porta, 
Wecker,  Rubeus,  Mizaldus,  Albertus,  treat ;  a  swallow's  heart, 
dust  of  a  dove's  heart,  muUum  valent  linguce  viperarum, 
cerebeUa  asinorum^  tela  equina,  paUiokt  quibus  infantes  ob- 
voluti  nascuntur,  funis  strangtdati  haminis,  Uxpis  de  nido 
AquilcB,  &c.  See  more  in  Sckenkius,  observat  medicinal  lib, 
4,  &c.,  which  are  as  forcible,  and  of  as  much  virtue  as  that 
fountain  Salmacis  in  '  Vitruvius,  Ovid,  Strabo,  that  made  all 
such  mad  for  love  that  drank  of  it,  or  that  hot  bath  at  ^Aix 
in  Germany,  wherein  Cupid  once  dipt  his  arrows,  which  ever 
since  hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  make  them  lovers  all  that 
wash  in  it.     But  hear  the  poet's  own  description  of  it, 

B  ^  Undo  hie  fervor  aquis  terr&  erampentibnt  iid&? 

Tela  olim  hie  ludens  ignea  tinxit  amor; 
Et  gaudens  stridore  novo,  fervete  perennes, 

Inquit,  et  hsee  pharetrsa  sint  monumenta  men. 
Ex  iUo  fervet,  rarusque  hie  mergitur  hospes, 

Gui  non  titillet  peet(»«  blandus  amor." 

1  Mandrake  apples,  Lexnnius,  lib.  herb,  debantur.    "  Whence  that  heat  to  waten 

bib.  o.  2.        >  Of  which  raad  Plin.  lib.  8,  bubbling  irom    the  cold  moist   earth? 

cap.  22,  et  lib.  13,  c.  25,  et  Quintilianum,  Oupid,  once  upon  a  time,  playAiUy  dipt 

lib.  7.        ^  Lib.  11,  c.  8.  Venere  implicat  herein  his  arrows  of  steel,  and  delighted 

eos,  qui  ex  eo  bibnnt.    Idem  Or.  Met.  4,  with  the  hissing  sound,  he  said,  boil  on 

Strabo.  Gcog.  1.  14.        *  Lod.  Gaicciar-  forever,  and  retain  the  memory  of  my 

dine's    descript.    Aauisgrani     in     Oer.  quiyer.    From  that  time  it  is  a  thermal 

1^  Baltheus  Veneris,  in  quo  suavitas,  et  spring,  in  which  few  venture  to  bathe, 

dulcia  colloquia,  benevolentisB,  et  blan-  but  whosoever  does,  his  heart  is  instaat- 

ditto,  Buasionee,  liraudes  et  veneflcia  inclu-  ly  touched  with  love. " 
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These  above-named  remedies  have  happily  as  much  power  as 
that  bath  of  Aix,  or  Venus's  enchanted  girdle,  in  which, 
saith  Natales  Comes,  "  Love-toys  and  dalliance,  pleasantness, 
sweetness,  persuasions,  subtleties,  gentle  speeches,  and  all 
witchcraft  to  enforce  love  was  contained."  Read  more  of 
these  in  Agrippa,  de  occult.  Philos.  lib,  1,  cap.  50  et  45. 
Malleus,  malefic,  part.  1,  qucBSt.  7,  Delrio,  torn,  2,  qtuBst.  3, 
Uh.  3,  Wierus,  Pomponatius,  cap.  8,  de  incarUat,  Ficinus,  lib* 
13,  Theol,  Plat.  Calcagninus,  &c 


MEMB.  in. 

Symptoms  or  Signs  of  Love-Melancholy^  in  jBody,  Mind, 

good,  bad,  Sfc. 

Symptoms  are  either  of  body  or  mind ;  of  body,  paleness, 
leanness,  dryness,  &c.  ^PaUidus  omnis  amans,  color  hie  est 
aptus  amanti,  as  the  poet  describes  lovers  :facit  amor  maciem, 
love  causeth  leanness.  ^  Avicenna»  d$  Hishi,  c.  33,  ''  makes 
hollow  eyes,  dryness,  symptoms  of  this  disease,  to  go  smiling 
to  themselves,  or  acting  as  if  they  saw  or  heard  some  delec- 
table object."  Valleriola,  lib.  3,  observat.  cap.  7,  Laurentius, 
ec^.  10,  JElianus  Montaltus,  de  Her.  amove,  Langius,  epist.  24, 
Ub.  1,  epist.  med.  deliver  as  much,  corpus  exangue  pallet,  cor- 

pus  gradle,  oculi  cavi,  lean,  pale ut  nudis  qui  pressit  col- 

eibus  anguem,  "  as  one  who  trod  with  naked  foot  upon   a 

snake,"  hollow-eyed,  their  eyes  are  hidden  in  their  heads, 

^Tenerqu>e  nitidi  corporis  cecidit  decor,  they  pine  away,  and 
look  ill  with  waking,  cares,  sighs. 

**  £t  qui  tenebant  signa  Phoebesa  facis 
Oculi,  nihil  gentile  nee  patrium  micant.*' 

**  And  eyes  that  once  rivalled  the  locks  of  Phoebus,  lose  the 

1  Ovid.  Facit  hnnc  amor  ipse  colorem.  saepe  rident  sibi,  ae  si  quod  delectabile 
Met.  4.  *  Signa  ejus  profimditas  oca-  Tiderent,  aut  audirent.  '  Seneca,  Hip. 
Unrum,  priyatio  lachrymarum,  siupiria, 
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patrial  and  paternal  lustre."  With  groans,  griefs,  sadness, 
dulness, 

1 "  Nulla  jam  Cereris  subit 
Cura  aut  salutis  " 

want  of  appetite,  &c.  A  reason  of  all  this,  'Jason  Pratensis 
gives,  ^  because  of  the  distraction  of  the  spirits  the  liver  doth 
not  perform  his  part,  nor  turns  the  aliment  into  blood  as  it 
ought,  and  for  that  cause  the  members  are  weak  for  want  of 
sustenance,  thej  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  herbs  of  mj  gar- 
den do  this  month  of  May,  for  want  of  rain."  The  green 
sickness  therefore  oflen  happeneth  to  young  women,  a  ca- 
chexia or  an  evil  habit  to  men,  besides  their  ordinary  sighs, 
complaints,  and  lamentations,  which  are  too  frequent.     As 

drops  from  a  still, ut  occluso  stiUat  ah  igne  liquor^  doth 

Cupid's  fire  provoke  tears  from  a  true  lover's  eyes, 

*  ^  The  mighty  Mars  did  oft  for  Venns  shriek. 
Privily  moistening  his  horrid  cheek 
With  womanish  tears,*' 

^  ^*  ignis  distillat  in  nndas, 
Testis  erit  largus  qui  rigat  ora  liquor/* 

with  many  such  like  passions.  When  Chariclea  was  enam- 
oured of  Theagines,  as  *  Heliodorus  sets  her  out,  "  she  was 
half  distracted,  and  spake  she  knew  not  what,  sighed  to  her- 
self, lay  much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a  sudden ; "  and 
when  she  was  besotted  on  her  son-in-law,  ^pallor  deformis^ 
marcentes  ocuU,  &c.,  she  had  ugly  paleness,  hollow  eyes,  rest- 
less thoughts,  short  wind,  &c.  Euryalus,  in  an  epistle  sent  to 
Lucretia,  his  mistress,  complains  amongst  other  grievances, 
tu  mihi  et  somrn  et  cihi  usum  abstulisti,  thou  hast  taken  my 
stomach  and  my  sleep  from  me.     So  he  describes  it  aright : 


1  Seneca,  Hip.       >  De  morbis  cerebri  de  imbrium  deftctam        >  Faerie  Qaeene, 

erot.  amore.  Ob  spirituum  dlstractionem  1.  8,  cant.  11.       *  Amator  Emblem.  8. 

hepar  officio  suo  non  funi^itur,  nee  yertit  s  Lib.  4.    Animo  errat,  et  quidvis  obvium 

alimentum    in   sangninem,  ut    debeat.  loquitur,  yigilias  absque  causft  sustinet. 

Ergo  membra  debilia,  et  penurift  alibllis  et  succum  corporis  subito  amisit.     <  Ap- 

Rucci  marcescunt,  squaleutque  ut  herbse  nleius. 
In  borto  meo  hoc  mense  Maio  Zeriscas,  ob 
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Ms  sleq),  hi»  meat,  his  drinks  in  him  berejl. 

That  lean  he  waxeQi,  and  dry  as  a  shaft. 

Bis  eyes  hollow  and  grisly  to  behold, 

His  hew  pale  and  ashen  to  unfold, 

And  solitary  he  was  ever  alone, 

And  waking  all  the  night  making  moneA 

Theocritus,  Edyl.  2,  makes  a  fair  maid  of  Delphos,  in  love 
with  a  young  man  of  Minda,  confess  as  much, 

"  Ut  vidi  ut  insanii,  ut  animus  mihi  male  affectus  est, 
Miserffi  mihi  forma  tabescebat,  neque  amplius  pompam 
Ullam  curabam,  aut  qnando  domum  redieram 
Novi,  sed  me  ardens  quidam  morbus  consumebat, 
Decubui  in  lecto  dies  decem,  et  noctes  decem, 
Defluebant  capite  capilli,  ipsaque  sola  reliqua 
Ossa  et  cutis  ** 

"  No  sooner  seen  I  had,  than  mad  I  was, 
My  beauty  fail'd,  and  I  no  more  did  care 
For  any  pomp,  I  knew  not  where  I  was, 
But  sick  I  waSf  and  evil  I  did  fare ; 
I  lay  upon  my  bed  ten  days  and  nights, 
A  skeleton  I  was  in  all  men's  sights." 

All  these  passions  are  well  expressed  bj  ^  that  heroical  poet 
in  the  person  of  Dido : 

"  At  non  infelix  animi  Phoenissa,  nee  unquam 
Solyitur  in  somnos,  oculisque  ac  pectore  amores 
Accipit ;  ingeminant  curae,  rursusque  resurgens 
SsBvit  amor,"  &c. 

"  Unhappy  Dido  could  not  sleep  at  all, 
But  lies  awake,  and  takes  no  rest: 
And  up  she  gets  again,  whilst  care  and  grief, 
And  raging  love  torment  her  breast." 

Accius  Sanazarius,  Eghga  2,  de  Galatedy  in  the  same  manner 
feigns  his  Lychoris  *  tormenting  herself  for  want  of  sleep, 
sighing,  sobbing,  and  lamenting ;  and  Eustathius  in  his  Isme- 
nius  much  troubled,  and,  ^  "  panting  at  heart,  at  the  sight  of 
his  mistress,"  he  could  not  sleep,  his  bed  was  thorns.     *A11 

1   Chancer,   in   the    Knight's    Tale.  Tisoera  rumpit.       *  Saliebat  orebro  tepi- 

>  Tlrg.  Mn,  4.       >  Dum  yaga  passim  dum  cor  ad  aspectum  Ismenes.        s  Gor- 

■idera  fblgent,  nixmerat  longas  tetrious  donius,  c.  20,  amittant  saepe  oibum,  po- 

honw,  et  eoUieito  nixus  cubito  siupirando  turn,  et  maoeratur  inde  totum  corpus. 
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make  leanness,  want  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep  ordinary 
symptoms,  and  by  that  means  they  are  brought  oflen  so  low, 
so  much  altered  and  changed,  that  as  ^  he  jested  in  the  com- 
edy, "  one  scarce  knows  them  to  be  the  same  men." 

^  Attena&nt  juvenum  TigUate  corpora  noctes, 
Curaque  et  immenso  qui  fit  amore  dolor." 

Many  such  symptoms  there  are  of  the  body  to  discern  lovers 

by, quU  enim  bene  celet  amoremf     Can  a  man,  saith 

Solomon,  Prov.  vi.  27,  carry  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not  bum  ? 
it  will  hardly  be  hid ;  though  they  do  all  they  can  to  hide  it, 

it  must  out,  plus  quam  miUe  noiis it  may  be  described, 

*  quoque  magis  tegitur^  tectus  magU  astuat  ignis.  Twas  An- 
tiphanes  the  comedian's  observation  of  old.  Love  and  drunk- 
enness cannot  be  concealed,  Celare  alia  possisy  hcec  prceter 
dtw,  vini  potum,  &c.,  words,  looks,  gestures,  all  will  betray 
them ;  but  two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed  by  the 
pulse  and  countenance.  When  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleu- 
cus,  was  sick  for  Stratonice,  his  mother-in-law,  and  would  not 
confess  his  grief,  or  the  cause  of  his  disease,  Erasistratus,  the 
physician,  found  him  by  his  pulse  and  countenance  to  be  in 
love  with  her, ' "  because  that  when  she  came  in  presence,  or 
was  named,  his  pulse  varied,  and  he  blushed  besides."  In 
this  very  sort  was  the  love  of  Callicles,  the  son  of  Polycles, 
discovered  by  Panacseus  the  physician,  as  you  may  read  the 
story  at  large  in  *  Aristaenetus.  By  the  same  signs  Gralen 
brags  that  he  found  out  Justa,  Boethius  the  consul's  wife,  to 
dote  on  Pylades  the  player,  because  at  his  name  still  she  both 
altered  pulse  and  countenance,  as  *  Polyarchus  did  at  the 
name  of  Argenis.  Franciscus  Valesius,  I,  3,  controv.  13, 
med.  contr,  denies  there  is  any  such  pulsus  amatorius^  or  that 
love  may  be  so  discerned;  but  Avicenna  confirms  this  of 


1  Ter.  Eunuch.    Dii  bonl,  quid  hoc  est,  ment."       >  Ad  ejus  nomen  rubebat,  et 

ftdeone  homines  mutari  ex  amore,  ut  non  ad  aivpectum  pulsus  Tariebatur.    Pluter. 

cognoscaaeundemesse!       «0Tid.Met.4.  *  Epiat.  18.         *  Bapck.  lib.   1.    OcuU 

"  The  more  it  is  concealed  the  more  it  medico  tremoie  errabant. 
struggles  to  bxeak  through  its  conceal- 
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Galen  out  of  his  experience,  lib,  3,  Fen,  1,  and  Gordo^ius, 
cap.  20.  ^  "  Their  poise,  he  saith,  is  inordinate  and  swift,  if 
she  go  by  whom  he  loves,"  Langius,  epist.  24,  lib.  1,  med, 
epist.  Nevisanus,  lib.  4,  numer.  66,  syL  nuptioMs,  Valescus 
de  Taranta,  Guianerius,  TVact.  15.  Yalleriola  sets  down  this 
for  a  symptom,  ^ "  Difference  of  pulse,  neglect  of  business, 
want  of  sleep,  often  sighs,  blushings,  when  there  is  any 
speech  of  their  mistress,  are  manifest  signs."  But  amongst 
the  rest,  Josephus  Struthius,  that  Polonian,  in  the  fifth  book, 
cap.  17,  of  his  Doctrine  of  Pulses,  holds  that  this  and  all 
other  passions  of  the  mind  may  be  discovered  by  the  pulse. 
•  *'  And  if  you  will  know,  saith  he,  whether  the  men  suspected 
be  such  or  such,  touch  their  arteries,"  &c.  And  in  his  fourth 
book,  fourteenth  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this  particular  pulse, 
* "  Love  makes  an  unequal  pulse,"  &c.,  he  gives  instance  of 
a  gentlewoman,  ^a  patient  of  his,  whom  by  this  means  he 
found  to  be  much  enamoured,  and  with  whom:  he  named 
many  persons,  but  at  the  last  when  his  name  came  whom  he 
suspected,  ® "  her  pulse  began  to  vary,  and  to  beat  swifter, 
and  so  by  often  feeling  her  pulse,  he  perceived  what  the  mat- 
ter was."  Apollonius,  Argonaut,  lib.  4,  poetically  setting 
down  the  meeting  of  Jason  and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to 
blush  at  one  another's  sight,  and  at  the  first  they  were  not 

able  to  speak. 

^  "  totns  Parmeno 
Tremo,  horreoque  postquam  aspexi  hano." 

Phaedria  trembled  at  the  sight  of  Thais,  others  sweat,  blow 
short.  Crura  tremunt  ac  poplites, are  troubled  with  pal- 
pitation of  heart  upon  the  like  occasion,  cor  proximum  oriy 
saith  ®  Aristaenetus,  their  heart  is  at  their  mouth,  leaps,  these 
burn  and  freeze  (for  love  is  fire,  ice,  hot,  cold,  itch,  fever, 

1  Pulsus  eomm  velox  et  inordinataSf  si  6  In  nobflis  ct^oBcUtm  uxore  quum  snbol- 

mulier  qnam  amatfort^  transeat.     ^  Sig-  Ihcerem  adixlteri  amore  faisse  correptam 

na  sunt  cessatio  ab  omni  opere  insueto,  et  qnam  maritns,  &c.        o  Coepit  iUico 

priratio   somni,  suspiria  crebra,  rubor  pulsus  variari  et  ferri  celerius  et  sio  in- 

erna  sit  strmo  de  re  amati,  et  commotio  yeui.            ?  Eunuch,  act.  2,  seen.  2. 

pulsdfl.       3  Si  noaeere  vis  an  homines  8  Epist.  7,  lib.  2,  Tener  sudor  et  creber 

suspecti  tales  slnt,  fatngito  eorum  arterias.  anheUtus,  palpitatio  cordis,  &c. 
t   Amor   fiBtcit    insequales,    inordinatos. 
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(ren^j,  pleurisy,  what  not),  they  look  pale,  red,  and  com- 
monly blush  at  their  first  congress ;  and  sometimes  through 
violent  agitation  of  spirits  bleed  at  nose,  or  when  she  is 
talked  of;  which  very  sign  ^Eustathius  makes  an  argument 
of  Ismene's  affection,  that  when  she  met  her  sweetheart  by 
chance,  she  changed  her  countenance  to  a  maiden-blush. 
'Tis  a  common  thing  amongst  lovers,  as  ^Amulphus,  that 
merry-conceited  bishop,  hath  well  expressed  in  a  facetious 
epigram  of  his, 

**  Alterno  facies  sibi  dat  responsa  mbore, 
£t  tener  affectum  prodit  utriqne  pudor/'  &c. 

"  Their  faces  answer,  and  by  blushing  say, 
How  both  affected  are,  they  do  betray." 

But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptoms  as 
appear  when  they  are  both  present ;  all  their  speeches,  am- 
orous glances,  actions,  lascivious  gestures  will  betray  them ; 
they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they  will  be  still 
kissing.  *  Stratocles,  the  physician,  upon  his  wedding-day, 
when  he  was  at  dinner.  Nihil  pritLS  sorhiUavit  qtiam  tria  basia 
pueUiE  pangerety  could  not  eat  his  meat  for  kissing  the  bride, 
&c.  First  a  word,  and  then  a  kiss,  then  some  other  compli- 
ment, and  then  a  kiss,  then  an  idle  question,  then  a  kiss,  and 
when  he  hath  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can  say  no  more,  kissing 
and  colling  are  never  out  of  season,  ^IIoc  nan  deficit  incipit- 
que  semper,  'tis  never  at  an  end,  '^  another  kiss,  and  then  an- 
other, another,  and  another,  &c. — htic  odes,  0  Thelayra — 
Come  kiss  me,  Corinna  ? 

8  '*  Centnm  basia  centies, 
Centum  basia  millies, 
Mille  basia  millies, 
£t  tot  mUlia  millies, 
Quot  gnttss  Siculo  marl, 
Quot  sunt  sidera  coelo, 
Istls  purpureis  genis, 

1  Lib.  1.       9  LexoTlensis  episoopus.  tuts  labellls,  postqne  nnum  et  imiim  et 

'  Theodorus  Prodromus.  Amaranto  dial,  unum,  dari  rogabo.  LceehiBiiB,  Anaoreon. 

Saulimo   interpret.       *  Petron.  Catal.  <  Jo.  Secundus,  bas.  7* 
6  Sed  unum  ego  usque  et  unum  Petam  a 
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Istis  tnrgidnlis  labris, 
Ocellisque  loquaculis, 
Figam  continuo  impetu; 

0  formosa  Nesera.    (As  Catullus  to  Lesbia.) 
Da  mihi  basia  mille,  deinde  centum, 
Dein  mille  altera,  da  secunda  centum, 
Dein  usque  altera  millia,  deinde  centum.*' 

1  "  first  give  a  hundred, 
Then  a  thousand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more,"  &o. 

Till  you  equal  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  &c.  So  Venus 
did  by  her  Adonis,  the  moon  with  Endymion,  they  are  still 
dallying  and  colling,  as  so  many  doves  OolumbcUimque  labra 
conserentes  labits,  and  that  with  alacrity  and  courage, 

^  "  AfBigunt  avidd  corpus,  junguntque  salivas 
Oris,  et  inspirant  prensantes  dentibus  ora.'* 

•  Tarn  impresso  ore  ut  vtx  inde  labra  detrahant,  cervtce  recU^ 
ncUa,  "  as  Lamprias  in  Lucian  kissed  Thais,  Philippus  her 
*in  Aristaenetus/'  amore  lympkaJto  tamfuriose  adhastt,  ut  vtx 
labra  solvere  esset,  totumque  os  mihi  contrivit ;  ^Aretine's 
Lucretia,  by  a  suitor  of  hers  was  so  saluted,  and  'tis  their 
ordinary  fashion. 

**  dentes  illudunt  s»pe  labellis, 
Atque  premunt  arctd  adfigentes  oscula  " 

They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves,  they  will  be  still  not 
only  joining  hands,  kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their 
toes,  &c.,  diving  into  their  bosoms,  and  that  Kbenter,  et  cum 
delectattone,  as  *  Philostratus  confesseth  to  his  mistress ;  and 
Lamprias  in  Lucian,  MamiHets  premens,  per  sinum  clam 
dextrd,  &c.,  feeling  their  paps,  and  that  scarce  honestly  some- 
times ;  as  the  old  man  in  the  ^  Comedy  well  observed  of  his 

• 

1  Translated  or  Imitated  by  M.  B.  John-  ^  Dedneto  ore  longo  me  baslo  demuloet. 

Mm,  our  arch  poet,  in  his  119  ep.      >  La-  >  In  deliciis  mftmmmi  tnu  tango,  fro. 

oret.  1. 4.       s  Lneutn.  dial.  Tom.  4,  Meret.  T  Texent. 
■ed  et  aperientes,  &o.        *  Bpist.  16. 

VOL.   III.  9 
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son,  Non  ego  te  tndeham  manum  huic  pudUa  in  sinum  in- 
terere  f  Did  not  I  see  thee  put  thj  hand  into  her  bosom  ? 
go  to,  with  many  such  love-tricks.  ^  Juno  in  Lucian  deorum, 
torn,  3,  dial,  3,  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,  '  '^  he  looked  so 
attentively  on  her,  and  sometimes  would  sigh  and  weep  in 
her  company,  and  when  I  drank  by  chance,  and  gave  Gany- 
mede the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  still  in  the  very  cup 
that  I  drank  of,  and  in  the  same  place  where  I  drank,  and 
would  kiss  the  cup,  and  then  look  steadily  on  me,  and  some- 
times sigh,  and  then  again  smile."  If  it  be  so  they  cannot 
come  near  to  dally,  have  not  that  opportunity,  familiarity,  or 
acquaintance  to  confer  and  talk  together ;  yet  if  they  be  in 
presence,  their  eye  will  betray  them :  Ubi  amor  ibi  octdus, 
as  the  common  saying  is,  '^  where  I  look  I  like,  and  where  I 
like  I  love ; "  but  they  will  lose  themselves  in  her  looks 

"  Alter  in  alterius  jactastes  himina  valtns, 
Quserebant  taciti  noster  ubi  esset  amor.'* 

"  They  cannot  loot  off  whom  they  love,'*  they  will  impregnare 
earn  ipsis  oculis,  deflower  her  with  their  eyes,  be  still  gazing, 
staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling,  glancing  at  her,  as  '  Apollo  on 
Leucothoe,  the  moon  on  her  ^  Endymion,  when  she  stood  still 
in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed. 
They  must  all  stand  and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after 
her  as  long  as  they  can  see  her,  she  is  aninuB  auriga^  as 
Anacreon  calls  her,  they  cannot  go  by  her  door  or  window, 
but,  as  an  adamant,  she  draws  their  eyes  to  it ;  though  she  be 
not  there  present,  they  must  needs  glance  that  way,  and 
look  back  to  it.  Aristaenetus  of  ^  Exithemus,  Lucian,  in  his 
Imagin.  of  himself,  and  Tatius  of  Clitophon,  say  as  much, 
IJh  octUos  de  Leucippe  ^  nunquam  deficiebat,  and  many  lovers 
confess  when  they  came  in  their  mistress's  presence,  they 

1  Tom.  4,  meret.  dial.        ^Attentdadeo  Met.  4.       <*  Lucian.  torn.  8,  quoties  ad 

in  me  aspexit,  et  interdum  ingemiscebat,  Gariam  Tents  cnrmm  sistis,  et  deeupear 

et  lachrymabatur.    £t  si  quando  bibens,  aspectas.       6  Ex  quo  ^te  primum  yidi 

&c.        8  Quique  omnia  cemere  debes  Pythia  ali6    oculos   vertere    non   ftiit. 

LeucotboSn  spectas,  et  virgine  figis  in  o  Lib.  4. 
an&  quos  mundo  debes   oculos,  Oyid. 
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oould  not  hold  off  their  eyes,  but  looked  wistfully  and  steadily 
on  her,  inconnivo  aspectu,  with  much  eagerness  and  greedi- 
ness, as  if  they  would  look  through,  or  should  never  have 
enough  sight  of  her.  Mxis  ardens  ohtutibus  luaret ;  so  she 
will  do  by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eyes,  nay,  drink  him 
up,  devour  him,  swallow  him,  as  Martial's  Mamurra  is  re- 
membered to  have  done :  Inspexit  moUes  ptteros,  octdtsque 
comedit,  &c  There  is  a  pleasant  story  to  this  purpose  in 
Navigat.  Vertom.  lib.  3,  cap,  5.  The  sultan  of  Sana's  wife 
in  Arabia,  because  Vertomannus  was  fair  and  white,  could 
not  look  off  him,  from  sunrising  to  sunsetting ;  she  could  not 
desist;  she  made  him  one  day  come  into  her  chamber,  et 
gemincR  hor^B  spatio  tniuehatur,  non  a  me  unquam  aciem  ocu- 
lorum  (wertebat,  me  ohservans  veluti  Gupidinem  qtiendam,  for 
two  hours'  space  she  still  gazed  on  him.  A  young  man  in 
^  Lucian  fell  in  love  with  Venus's  picture ;  he  came  every 
morning  to  her  temple,  and  there  continued  all  day  long  ""from 
sunrising  to  sunset,  unwilling  to  go  home  at  night,  sitting 
over  against  the  goddess's  picture,  he  did  continually  look 
upon  her,  and  mutter  to  himself  I  know  not  what  If  so  be 
they  cannot  see  them  whom  they  love,  they  will  still  be  walk- 
ing and  waiting  about  their  mistresses'  doors,  taking  all  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them,  as  in  'Longus  Sophista,  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,  two  lovers,  were  still  hovering  at  one  another's  gates, 
he  sought  all  occasions  to  be  in  her  company,  to  hunt  in  sum- 
mer, and  catch  birds  in  the  frost  about  her  father's  house  in 
the  winter,  that  she  might  see  him,  and  he  her.  ^  ^  A  king^s 
palace  was  not  so  diligently  attended,"  saith  Aretine's  Lu- 
cretia,  **  as  my  house  was  when  I  lay  in  Kome ;  the  porch 
and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking  or  riding,  on  set 
purpose  to  see  me  ;  their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window ;  as 
they  passed  by,  they  could  not  choose  but  look  back  to  my 
house  when  they  were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough,  or 

1  Dial.  Amortim.       *  Ad  occasum  soils  >  lib.  8.       *  Regum  palatlnm  non  tam 

aegrt  domum  redlens,  atque  totum  diem  diligent!  cu8todi&  septum  foit,  ac  tadM 

ex  adrerso  dees   sedens  rectft,  inipsam  meas  stipabant,  &c. 
oerpetuo   oculorum   ictus  direzit,    &o. 
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take  some  impertinent  occasion  to  speak  aloud,  that  I  might 
look  out  and  observe  them."  'Tis  so  in  other  places,  'tis 
common  to  every  lover,  'tis  all  his  felicity  to  be  with  her,  to 
talk  with  her ;  he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company,  and  wiU 
walk  ^ "  seven  or  eight  times  a  day  through  the  street  where 
she  dwells,  and  make  sleeveless  errands  to  see  her ; "  plotting 
still  where,  when,  and  how  to  visit  her, 

8  <*  Levesqne  sub  nocte  snsarri, 
Compoaita  repetuntur  hora.'* 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every 
hour  as  long  as  a  day,  ten  days  a  whole  year,  till  he  see  her 
again.  '  Tempora  si  numeres  hem  qtue  numeramus  canante$. 
And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so  too,  M  Vimgum^fW' 
mosay  vakj  farewell  sweetheart,  vale,  ehartsnma  Argents,  &c 
Farewell  my  dear  Argenis,  once  more  farewell,  farewelL 
And  though  he  is  to  meet  her  by  compact,  and  that  very 
shortly,  perchance  to-morrow,  yet  loath  to  depart,  he'll  take 
his  leave  again  and  again,  and  then  come  back  again,  look 
after,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afar  off.  Now  gone, 
he  thinks  it  long  till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him,  the  dodcs 
are  surely  set  back,  the  hour's  past, 

^  "  Hospita,  Demophoon,  tua  te  Rhodopeia  Phyllis 
Ultra  promissum  tempos  abesse  qaeror.'* 

She  looks  out  at  window  still  to  see  whether  he  come,  *  and  by 
report  Phyllis  went  nine  times  to  the  seaside  that  day,  to  see 
if  her  Demophoon  were  approaching,  and  •  Troilus  to  the 
city  gates  to  look  for  his  Cresseide.  She  is  ill  at  ease,  and 
sick  till  she  see  him  again,  peevish  in  the  mean  time ;  disoon* 
tent,  heavy,  sad,  and  why  comes  he  not  ?  where  is  he  ?  why 
breaks  he  promise  ?  why  tarries  he  so  long  ?  sure  he  is  not 
well;  sure  he  hath  some  mischance;  sure  he  forgets  him- 

1  Uno  et  eodem  die  aezties  rel  septies  *  Ovid.       8  Hjginas,  ihb.  68.    Eo  die 

unbolant  per  eandem  plateam,  ut  Tel  dicitur     nonies     ad     littiu     eunisae. 

nnioo  amies  sxub  fruantar  aspeota,  lib.  >  Ohauoer. 
8,  Theat.  Mundi.       «  Hor.       8  Ovid. 
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self  and  me ;  with  infinite  such.  And  then  confident  again, 
up  she  gets,  out  she  looks,  listens  and  inquires,  hearkens, 
kens ;  every  man  afar  off  is  sure  he,  every  stirring  in  the 
street,  now  he  is  there,  that's  he,  Trnde  auror<B,  male  soli  dicit 
juraique,  &c.,  the  longest  day  that  ever  was,  so  she  raves, 
restless  and  impatient;  for  Amor  non  patitur  moras,  love 
brooks  no  delays  :  the  time's  quickly  gone  that's  spent  in  her 
company,  the  miles  short,  the  way  pleasant;  all  weather  is 
good  whilst  he  goes  to  her  house,  heat  or  cold ;  though  his 
teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not ;  wet  or  dry,  'tis  all 
one ;  wet  to  the  skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares  not  at  least  for 
it,  but  will  easily  endure  it  and  much  more,  because  it  is  done 
with  alacrity,  and  for  his  mistress's  sweet  sake  ;  let  the  bur- 
den be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes  it  light.  ^  Jacob  served 
seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone  because  he 
loved  her.  None  so  merry;  if  he  may  happily  enjoy  her 
company,  he  is  in  heaven  for  a  time ;  and  if  he  may  not, 
dejected  in  an  instant,  solitary,  silent,  he  deserts  weeping, 
lamenting,  sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptoms  of  the  mind  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite, 
and  so  diverse,  that  no  art  can  comprehend  them ;  though 
they  be  merry  sometimes,  and  rapt  beyond  themselves  for 
joy :  yet  most  part  love  is  a  plague,  a  torture,  a  hell,  a  bitter 
sweet  passion  at  last;  ^Am,or  meUe  et  felle  est  fcecundissimuSy 
gustum  dot  dulcem  et  amarum.  'Tis  suavis  amaricies,  doUntia 
delectabilis,  hilare  tormentum  ; 

•  "  Et  me  melle  beant  suaviora, 
Et  me  felle  necant  amariora.'* 

Like  a  summer  fly  or  sphine's  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  all  col- 
ours, 

^  Quse  ad  Bolis  radios  converssa  auresa  erant, 
Adversus  nubes  cerulese,  quale  jubar  iridis," 

fair,  foul,  and  full  of  variation,  though  most  part  irksome  and 
bad.     For  in  a  word,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  is  not  compar- 

1  Oen.  xziz.  20.       >  Plautus,  Oistel.    honey  it  pleases  me,  more  bitter  than 
StobaBOs    6    GisBco.     "  Sweeter  than    gall  it  teases  me." 
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able  to  it ;  ^  a  torment "  and  ^  ^  execution  "  as  it  is,  as  he  calls 
it  in  the  poet,  an  unquenchable  fire,  and  what  not  ?  ^  From 
it,  saith  Austin,  arise  ^  biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions, 
sorrows,  fears,  suspicions,  discontents,  contentions,  discords, 
wars,  treacheries,  enmities,  flattery,  cozening,  riot,  impudence, 
crueltj,  knavery,"  &c 

t  "  dolor,  querelas, 
Lamentatio,  lachrTmsB  perennes, 
Languor,  anxietas,  amaritudo ; 
Aut  si  triste  magis  potest  quid  esse. 
Hoe  tu  das  comites  Neera  vitse." 

These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms, as  the  poet  repeats  them. 

^  "^  In  amore  h»c  insunt  ritia, 

Suspiciones,  inimicitise,  audaoias, 
Bellum,  pax  rursum,"  &o. 

<  "  Insomnia,  lerumna,  error,  terror,  et  fugs, 
£xc(^tantia,  excors  immodestia, 
Petulantia,  cnpiditas,  et  malevolentia; 
Inhaeret  etiam  aviditas,  desidia,  injuria, 
InopiA,  contamelia  et  dispendiuni,"  &c. 

**  In  love  these  vices  are  ;  suspicions, 
Peace,  war,  and  impudence,  detractions. 
Dreams,  cares,  and  errors,  terrors  and  affrights, 
Immodest  pranks,  devices,  sleights  and  flights, 
Heart-humings,  wants,  neglects,  desire  of  wrong, 
Loss  continual,  expense,  and  hurt  among." 

Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptoms ; 
but  fear  and  sorrow  may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place. 
Though  Hercules  de  Saxonil^  cap.  3,  T^aet.  de  melanch.  will 
exclude  fear  from  love-melancholy,  yet  I  am  otherwise  per- 
suaded. •  Bes  est  soUiciti  plena  timoris  amor.  ^Tis  full  of 
fear,  anxiety,  doubt,  care,  pevishness,  suspicion;  it  turns  a 
man  into  a  woman,  which  made  Hesiod  belike  put  Fear  and 
Paleness  Venus's  daughters, 

1  Plautus :  Credo  ego  ad  hominls  car-  Htes,  bella,  Insidto,  iraeundJjB,  ixiimkillK, 

niflcinam  amorem  inrentum  esse.      *  De  fiillaciiB,  adulatio,  ftaus,  f aitum,  neqoit- 

civitat.  lib.  22,  cap.  20.    Ex  eo  oriuntur  ia,  impadentia.  s  Marullus,  1.  1- 

mordaoes  cnrae,  perturbatlones,  moeroree,  ^  Ter.  Sunuch.        ^  Plaatus,  Mercat. 

fonnidinefi,    iniukiia    gaudia,    dlscordin,  BOvid. 
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*^  Marti  clypeos  atque  arma  secanti 
Alma  Venus  peperit  Pallorem,  unaque  Timorem :  '* 

because  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  togethei*.  Moreover 
thej  are  apt  to  mistake,  amplify,  too  credulous  sometimes,  too 
full  of  hope  and  confidence,  and  then  again  very  jealous, 
unapt  to  believe  or  entertiun  any  good  news.  The  comical 
poet  hath  prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  the  rest 
in  a  ^  dialogue  betwixt  Mitio  and  Machines,  a  gentle  father 
and  a  lovesick  son.  ^  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son,  thou  shalt 
have  her  to  wife.  JE.  Ah  father,  do  you  mock  me  now? 
M.  I  mock  thee,  why  ?  JB.  That  which  I  so  earnestly  de- 
sire, I  more  suspect  and  fear.  M.  Get  you  home,  and  send 
for  her  to  be  your  wife.  JG.  What  now  a  wife,  now,  father," 
&c  These  doubts,  anxieties,  suspicions,  are  the  least  part 
of  their  torments ;  they  break  many  times  from  passions  to 
actions,  speak  fair,  and  flatter,  now  most  obsequious  and  wil- 
ling, by  and  by  they  are  averse,  wrangle,  fight,  swear,  quar- 
rel, laugh,  weep,  and  he  that  doth  not  so  by  fits,  ^  Lucian 
holds,  is  not  thoroughly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love. 
So  their  actions  and  passions  are  intermixed,  but  of  all  other 
passions,  sorrow  hath  the  greatest  share ;  *  love  to  many  is 
bitterness  itself;  rem  amaram  Plato  calls  it,  a  bitter  potion, 
an  agony,  a  plague. 

*'  Eripite  hanc  pestem  perniciemqne  mihi ; 
Qii89  mihi  subrepens  imos  ut  torpor  in  artus, 
Expulit  ex  omni  pectore  IsBtitias." 

^  0  take  away  this  plague,  this  mischief  from  me, 
Which,  as  a  numbness  over  all  my  body, 
Expels  my  joys,  and  makes  my  soul  so  heavy." 

Phaedria  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  he  cried  out, 

4  "  0  Thais,  utinam  esset  mihi 
Pars  sequa  amoris  tecum,  ac  pariter  fieret  ut 
Aut  hoc  tibi  doleret  itidem,  nt  mihi  dolet." 

**  0  Thais,  would  thou  hadst  of  these  my  pains  a  part, 
Or  as  it  doth  me  now,  so  it  would  make  thee  smart." 

1  Adelphi,  Act.  4,  seen.  6.    M.  Bono  ani-  misere  cupio,  &c.        *  Tom.  4,  dial,  amo- 

mo  efl,  duces  uxorem  hano,  .ffischinoB.  rum.        *  Aristotle,  2,  Rhet.  puts  loTe 

M.    Hem,  pater,  num  tu  ludls  me  nunc?  therefore  in  the  irascible  part.      Ovid. 

M.  Egone  te,  quamobrem?    M.  Quod  tarn  *  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  1,  sc.  2. 
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So  had  that  young  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  disooii- 
tent, 

1 "  Jactor,  cracior,  agitor,  stimulor, 
Versor  in  amoris  roti  miser 
Exanimor,  feror,  distrahor,  deripior, 
Ubi  sum,  ibi  noQ  sum ;  ubi  non  sum,  ibi  est  animus." 

**  I  am  Text  and  tossM,  and  rack*d  on  lovers  wheel ; 
Where  not,  I  am;  but  where  am,  do  not  feel." 

The  moon  in  ^  Ludan  made  her  moan  to  Venus,  that  she  was 
almost  dead  for  love,  pereo  equidem  amare,  and  after  a  long 
tale,  she  broke  off  abruptly  and  wept,  *^0  Venus,  thou 
knowest  my  poor  heart"  Charmides,  in  ^Lucian,  was  so 
impatient,  that  he  sobbed  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and 
said  he  would  hang  himself.  ^  I  am  undone,  O  sister  Try- 
phena,  I  cannot  endure  these  love  pangs ;  what  shall  I  do  ?  ** 
Vos  0  dii  Averrunci  solvite  me  his  curUy  O  ye  gods,  free  me 
from  these  cares  and  miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
•Theocles  prays.  Shall  I  say,  most  part  of  a  lover's  life  is 
full  of  agony,  anxiety,  fear  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  sus- 
picions, and  cares  (heigh-ho  my  heart  is  woe),  full  of  silenoe 
and  irksome  solitariness  ? 

^  Frequenting  shady  bowers  in  discontent, 
To  the  air  his  fruitless  clamours  he  will  vent/' 

except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  lucida  intervaUa,  pleasant 
gales,  or  sudden  alterations,  as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him, 
give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss,  or  that  some  comfortable  mes- 
sage be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &c 

He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he 
had  heard  the  nightingale  in  the  spring  before  the  cuckoo,  or 
as  ^  Calisto  was  at  Melebsea's  presence,  Quis  UTiquam  hoc 
mortali  vita  tarn  ghriosum  corpus  vidit  ?  kumamtatem  tran- 
scendere  mdeor,  &c.,  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  sight,  what 
man  ever  enjoyed  such  delight?  More  content  cannot  be 
given  of  the  gods,  wished,  had  or  hoped  of  any  mortal  man. 

1  Plsutns.       9  Tom.  8.       'Scisquod  •0oele8tin»,ii«t.l.    Saneti  miuore  laslitift 

postbac  dicturtis  faerim.       *  Tom.  4,  non  fruuntur.    Si  mihi  Dens  omniuxa 

dial,  meiet.    Tryphena,  amor  me  perdit,  Totorum  mortalinm  summam  conoedat, 

neque  malum  hoc  amplius  sustlnere  pos-  non  magls,  &;c. 
Bum.         ^  Aristeenetus,  lib.  2,  epist.  8. 
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There  is  no  happiness  in  the  world  comparable  to  his,  no 
content,  no  J07  to  this,  no  life  to  love,  he  is  in  paradise. 

1 "  Quis  me  tmo  vivit  felicior?  ant  magis  hac'est 
Optandum  vita  dicere  quis  poterit? '* 

"  Who  lives  so  happy  as  myself?  what  bliss 
In  this  our  life  may  be  compared  to  this?  " 

He  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince, 

8  "  Donee  gratns  eram  tibi, 

Persarum  vigni  rege  beatior/' 

The  Persian  kings  are  not  so  jovial  as  h^h^  O^festus  dies 
hominis,  O  happy  day;  so  Chaerea  exclaims  when  he  came 
from  Pamphila  his  sweetheart  well  pleased, 

"  Nmic  est  profectd  interfici  cum  perpeti  me  possem, 
Ne  hoo  gandium  contaminet  vita  aliqa&  segritudine.** 

"  He  could  find  in  his  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he 
live  longer,  some  sorrow  or  sickness  should  contaminate  his 
joys.*'  A  little  after,  he  was  so  merrily  set  upon  the  same 
occasion,  that  he  could  not  contain  himself. 

•*  "  0  populares,  ecquis  me  vivit  hodi6  fortunatior? 

Nemo  hercule  qaisquam;  nam  in  me  dii  plan6  potestatem 
Snam  omnem  ostendere; " 

"  Is't  possible  (O  my  countrymen)  for  any  living  .to  be  so 
happy  as  myself?  No  sure  it  cannot  be,  for  the  gods  have 
shown  all  their  power,  aU  their  goodness  in  me.*'  Yet. by 
and  by  when  this  young  gallant  was  crossed  in  his  wench,  he 

laments,  and  cries,  and  roars  downright:    Ocddi ^I  am 

undone, 

"  Neqne  virgo  est  nsqnam,  neqne  ego,  qui  e  conspectu  illam  amisi  meo, 
Ubl  qniBram,  nbi  investigem,  qnem  percxmcter,  qnam  insistam  viam?  *' 

"  The  virgin's  gone,  and  I  am  gone,  she's  gone,  she's  gone, 
and  what  shall  I  do  ?  where  shall  I  seek  her,  where  shall  I 

1  Oyttolliu,  de  Lesbitl.       >  Hor.  ode  9,  lib.  8.       >  Act.  8,  seen.  5,  Eonuoh. '  Ter. 
Act.  5,  seen.  9. 
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find  her,  whom  shall  I  ask?  what  waj,  what  coarse  shall 

I  take?   what  will  become  of  me" ^vitales   auras   in- 

Vitus  agehai,  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  sick,  mad,  and  des- 
perate, '  utinam  mihi  esset  aUquid  hie,  qw^  nunc  me  praci- 
pitem  darem,  'Tis  not  Chaerea*s  case  this  alone,  but  his, 
and  his,  and  everj  lover's  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill 
news,  have  bad  success  in  his  suit,  she  frown  upon  him,  or 
that  his  mistress  in  his  presence  respect  another  more  (as 
*Haedus  observes)  "prefer  another  suitor,  speak  more  fa- 
miliarly to  him,  or  use  more  kindly  than  himself,  if  by  nod, 
smile,  message,  she  discloseth  herself  to  another,  he  is  in- 
stantly tormented,  none  so  dejected  as  he  is,"  utterly  undone, 
a  castaway,  *  In  quern  fortuna  omnia  odiorum  suorum  crttde- 
lissima  tela  exonerate  a  dead  man,  the  scorn  of  fortune,  a 
monster  of  fortune,  worse  than  nought,  the  loss  of  a  kingdom 
had  been  less.  *  Aretine's  Lucretia  made  very  good  proof 
of  this,  as  she  relates  it  herself.  "  For  when  I  made  some 
of  my  suitors  believe  I  would  betake  myself  to  a  nunnery, 
they  took  on,  as  if  they  had  lost  father  and  mother,  because 
they  were  forever  after  to  want  my  company."  Omnes 
labores  levesfuere,  all  other  labour  was  light;  *but  this  might 
not  be  endured.  7\ii  carendum  quod  eraJt ^^  for  I  can- 
not be  without  thy  company,"  moumftil  Amyntas,  painful 
Amyntas,  careful  Amyntas ;  better  a  metropolitan  city  were 
sacked,  a  royal  army  overcome,  an  invincible  armada  sunk, 
and  twenty  thousand  kings  should  perish,  than  her  little  finger 
ache,  so  zealous  are  they,  and  so  tender  of  her  good.  They 
would  all  turn  friars  for  my  sake,  as  she  follows  it,  in  hope 
by  that  means  to  meet,  or  see  me  again,  as  my  confessors,  at 
stoolball,  or  at  barleybrake:  And  so  afterwards  when  an 
importunate  suitor  came, ' "  If  I  had  bid  my  maid  say  that  I 

1  Mantuan.         a  Ter.  Adelph.  8,  4.  dum  esset.       •  Ter.  tui  carendum  quod 

8Ltb.l,de  contemn,  amoribus.    Si  qnem  erat.        7  Si  responsum  esset  dominam 

aliom  respexerit  amica  suayias,  et  fiimili-  occupatam  esse  aliisqne  Tacaret,  ille  st»> 

arins,  si  quem  alloquuta  fuerit,  si  nuta,  tim  rix  hoc  audito  yelnt  in  marmor  ob- 

nuncio,  &c.,  statlm  craciatur.        <Ca-  riguit,  alii  se  damnare^  &c.,  at  oui  &Te- 

listo  in  Coelestina.        6  Pornodidasc.  dial,  bam,  in  cunpis  Elysiis  esse  Tidebatur, 

Ital.    Patre  et  matte  se  singuli    orbos  &o. 
censebant,  quod  meo  contubernio  caren- 
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was  not  at  leisure,  not  within,  busy,  could  not  speak  with  him, 
he  was  instantly  astonished,  and  stood  like  a  pillar  of  marble ; 
another  went  swearing,  chafing,  cursing,  foaming."  i  lUa  siU 
vox  ipsa  Jovis  yiolerUior  ird,  cum  ioncU,  &c.,  the  voice  of  a 
mandrake  had  been  sweeter  music ;  ^^  but  he  to  whom  I  gave 
entertainment,  was  in  the  Eljsian  fields,  ravished  for  joy, 
quite  beyond  himself."  'Tis  the  general  humour  of  all  lovers, 
she  is  their  stem,  polestar,  and  guide.  ^Delidumque  animt, 
deliquiumque  suL  As  a  tulipant  to  the  sun  (which  our  herba- 
lists call  Narcissus,  when  it  shines,  is  Admirandus  fios  ad 
radios  solis  se  pandens,  a  glorious  flower  exposing  itself; 
•but  when  the  sun  sets,  or  a  tempest  comes,  it  hides  itself, 
pines  away,  and  hath  no  pleasure  left  (which  Carolus  Gon- 
zaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  a  cause  not  unlike,  sometimes  used 
for  an  impress),  do  all  inamorates  to  their  mistress ;  she  is 
their  sun,  their  JPrimum  mobile,  or  animi  informans ;  this 
*one  hath  elegantly  expressed  by  a  windmill,  still  moved  by 
the  wind,  which  otherwise  hath  no  motion  of  itself.  Sic  tua 
ni  spiret  gratia,  truncus  ero,  "  He  is  wholly  animated  from 
her  breath,"  his  soul  lives  in  her  body,  ^sola  claves  hahet  in- 
teritus  et  salutis,  she  keeps  the  keys  of  his  life ;  his  fortune 
ebbs  and  flows  with  her  favour,  a  gracious  or  bad  aspect 
tarns  him  up  or  down,  Mens  mea  lucesdt  Lucia  lace  ttid. 
Howsoever  his  present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  'tis 
oontinuate  so  long  as  he  ^  loves,  he  can  do  nothing,  think  of 
nothing  but  her ;  desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  his  cynosure,  hes- 
perus  and  vesper,  his  morning  and  evening  star,  his  goddess, 
his  mistress,  his  life,  his  soul,  his  everything ;  dreaming,  wak- 
ing, she  is  always  in  his  mouth  ;  his  heart,  his  eyes,  ears,  and 
all  his  thoughts  are  full  of  her.  His  Laura,  his  Victorina, 
his  Columbina,  Flavia,  Flaminia,  Caelia,  Delia,  or  Isabella, 
(call  her  how  you  will,)  she  is  the  sole  object  of  his  senses, 
the  substance  of  his  soul,  nididus  animce  suce,  he  magnifies 
her  above  measure,  totus  in  illd,  full  of  her,  can  breathe 

1  Hantaan.        s  Lcechsetu.      s  Sole  se    amat.    18.  ^   CaUsto   de   Meleba&ft. 

oeenltanCe,  ant  tempestate  Teniente,  sta-    *  Anima  non  est  ubi  animat,  sed  ubi 
tim  dauditur  ao  langnescit.      *  Emblem,    amat. 
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nothing  biit  her.  **^I  adore  MelebsBa,"  saith  lovesick  *Ca- 
listo,  ^  I  believe  in  Melebaea,  I  honour,  admire  and  love  my 
Melebsea:"   His  soul  was   soused,  imparadised,  imprisoned 

in  his  lady.    When  *  Thais  took  her  leave  of  Phsedria, 

mi  Phadrxa^  et  nunquid  aliud  vis  f  Sweetheart  (she  said) 
will  yoii  command  me  any  further  service  ?  he  readily  replied, 
and  gave  in  this  charge, 

M  egone  quid  yelim  ? 
Dies  noctesque  ames  me,  me  desideres, 
Me  somnies,  me  expectes,  me  cogites, 
Me  speres,  me  te  oblectes,  mecam  tota  sis, 
Meus  fac  postrem6  animus,  quandb  ego  sum  taus.'* 

^  Dost  ask  (my  dear)  what  service  I  will  have? 
To  love  me  day  and  night  is  all  I  crave, 
To  dream  on  me,  to  expect,  to  think  on  me, 
Depend  and  hope,  still  covet  me  to  see, 
Delight  thyself  in  me,  be  wholly  mine. 
For  know,  my  love,  that  I  am  wholly  thine." 

But  all  this  needed  not,  you  wiU  say ;  if  she  affect  once,  she 
will  be  his,  settle  her  love  on  him,  on  him  alone, 

8  it  illam  absens  absentem 
Auditque  videtque  " 

she  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him, 
continually  of  him,  as  did  Orpheus  on  his  Eurydice, 

**  Te  dulcis  conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  mecum, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  discedente  canebam.*' 

**  On  thee,  sweet  wife,  was  all  my  song. 
Mom,  evening,  and  all  along.** 

And  Dido  upon  her  ^neas ; 

*Vet  qu8B  me  insomnia  terrent, 
Multa  viri  virtus,  et  plurima  currit  imago.*' 

*'  And  ever  and  anon  she  thinks  upon  the  man 
That  was  so  fine,  so  fair,  so  blithe,  so  debonair.** 

ii  Coelesfctna,  act.- 1,' credo  in  Melebieain,  &o.        *  Ter.  Eunuch,  act.  1,  so.  8. 
•  Virg.  4.fin. 
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Clitophon,  in  the  first  book  of  Achilles  Tatius,  complaineth 
how  that  his  mistress  Leucipp6  tormented  him  much  more  in 
the  night  than  in  the  day.  ^  ^^  For '.  all  day  long  he  had  some 
object  or  other  to  distract  his  senses,  but  in  the  night  all  ran 
upon  her.  All  night  long  he  lay  ^  awake,  and  could  think  of 
nothing  else  but  her,  he  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  mind ; 
towards  morning,  sleep  took  a  little  pity  on  him,  he  slumbered 
awhile,  but  all  his  dreams  were  of  her." 

*  "  te  nocte  sub  atrft 
Alloquor,  amplector,  falsaque  in  imagine  somni, 
Gaudia  solicitam  palpant  evanida  mentem." 

**  In  the  dark  night  I  speak,  embrace,'  and  find 
That  fading  joys  deoeive  my  careful  mind.'* 

The  same  complaint  Euryalus  makes  to  his  Lucretiia,  *  "  day 
and  night  I  think  of  thee,  I  wish  for  thee,  I  talk  of  thee,'  call 
on  thee,  look  for  thee,  hope  for  thee,  delight  myself  in  thee, 
day  and  night  I  love  thee." 

*  "  Nee  mihi  vespere 

Surgente  decedunt  amores, 
Neo  rapidum  fdgiente  solem." 

Morning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I  have  restless 
thoughts,  •"  Te  vigikms  octUis,  animo  te  nocte  requiro,*^  Still 
I  think  on  thee.  Anima  non  est  vhi  animai,  seduM  amcEt. 
I  live  and  breathe  in  thee,'  I  wish  for  thee. 

7  "  0  niream  qua  te  poterit  mihi  reddere  lucem, 
0  mihi  felicem  terque  quaterque  diem.** 

"  O  happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight."  In  the 
mean  time  he  raves  on  her;  her  sweet  face,  eyes,  actions, 
gestures,  hands,^feet,  speech,  length,  breadth,  height,  depth, 
and  the  rest  of  her  dimensions,  are  so  surveyed,  measured, 

1  Interdln  oeali,  et  aures  ocoupatea  non  ridi.    Ter.        '  *  Buchanan.  sjIt. 

distrahunt  animum,  at  nocta  boItu  jao-  *  Mn.  SylT.    Te  dies  nootesqne  amo,  te 

tor,  ad  anronun  somnns  paulum  miser-  oogito,  te  desidero,  te  toco,'  te  expecto',  te 

tos,  nee  tamen  ex  animo  pnella  abiit,  sed  spero,  tecum  oblecto  me,  totus.in  te  sum. 

omnia  mihi  de  Lencippe  somnia  erant.  A  Hoir.  lib.  2,  ode  .9.         *  Petronius. 

s  Tot&  hao  nocte  somnum  hisoe  ocnlis  f  Tibullus,  1.  8,  Eleg.  8. 
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and  taken,  bj  that  Astrolabe  of  fantasy,  and  that  so  yio- 
lently  sometimes,  with  such  earnestness  and  eagerness,  sadi 
continuance,  so  strong  an  imagination,  that  at  length  he  thinks 
he  sees  her  indeed;  he  talks  with  her,  he  embraceth  her, 
Ixion-like,  pro  Junane  nubem,  a  doud  for  Juno,  as  he  said. 
^ihil  prcBter  Leucippen  cemo,  Leucippe  mihi  perpetud  in 
octdiSf  et  animo  versatur,  I  see  and  meditate  of  nought  but 
Leucippe.     Be  she  present  or  absent,  all  is  one  ; 

1  ^  Et  qnamvis  aberat  placidsB  prssentia  formsB, 
Quern  dederat  prsesens  forma,  manebat  amor." 

That  impression  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  mind 

'  "  hcerent  inftxi  pectore  vuUus ; "  as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a 
mad  dog  thinks  all  he  sees  dogs — dogs  in  his  meat,  dogs  in 
his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink :  his  mistress  is  in  his  eyes,  ears, 
heart,  in  all  his  senses.  Yalleriola  had  a  merchant,  his  pa- 
tient, in  the  same  predicament ;  and  '  Ulricus  Molitor,  out  of 
Austin,  hath  a  story  of  one,  that  through  vehemency  of  his 
love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mistress  present  with 
him,  she  talked  with  him,  M  comnvUcert  cum  ed  viffUam 
mdehatur,  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  effects,  if  it 
be  pleasantly  intended,  what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed, 
when  it  is  with  fear  and  continual  sorrow,  suspicion,  care, 
agony,  as  commonly  it  is,  still  accompanied,  what  an  intol- 
erable ^pain  must  it  be? 

**  Non  tarn  grandes 
Gargara  culmos,  quot  demerso 
Pectore  curas  long&  nexas 
Usqae  catenft,  vel  qass  penitiis 
Gradelis  amor  vulnera  miscet." 

**  Mount  Qargams  bath  not  so  many  stems 
As  lover's  breast  hath  grievous  wounds, 
And  linked  cares,  which  love  compounds." 

1  Orid.  Ftat.  2,  ver.  776.    "  Although  *  Juno,  nee  irse  deAm  tantam,  nee  tela, 

the  presence  of  her  fltir  form  is  wanting,  neo   hoetis,  quantum  tute  potis  animia 

the   lote  which  it  kindled    remains.''  illapsus.    fiilius  Ital.  16,  bel.  Punic,  de 

Yixg.  Ma.  4.            •  Be  Pythonissfll.  amore. 
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When  the  king  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a  courtier 
of  his,  for  loving  of  a  young  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  far 
above  his  fortunes,  ^  ApoUonius  in  presence  by  all  means  per- 
suaded to  let  him  alone ;  "  For  to  love  and  not  enjoy  was  a 
most  unspeakable  torment,"  no  tyrant  could  invent  the  like 
punishment ;  as  a  gnat  at  a  candle,  in  a  short  space  he  would 
consume  himself.  For  love  is  a  perpetual  ^fli*x,  angor  animt, 
a  warfare,  militat  omni  amans,  a  grievous  wound  is  love  still, 
and  a  lover's  heart  is  Cupid's  quiver,  a  consuming  *fire, 
*  accede  ad  hunc  ignem,  &c.,  an  inextinguishable  fire. 

5  "  alitur  et  crescit  malum, 
Et  ardet  intus,  qualis  Mtusdo  vapor 
Exundat  antro '' 

As  ^tna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  than  ^tna  or  any 

material  fire. 

•  "  Nam  amor  saepe  Lyparco 
Vulcano  ardentiorem  flammam  incendere  solet." 

Vulcan's  flames  are  but  smoke  to  this.  For  fire,  saith  ''  Xen- 
ophon,  bums  them  alone  that  stand  near  it,  or  touch  it ;  but 
this  fire  of  love  burneth  and  scorcheth  afar  off,  and  is  more 
hot  and  vehement  than  any  material  fire :  ^  Ignis  in  ignefurit, 
'tis  a  fire  in  a  fire,  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero 
burnt  Rome,  as  Calisto  urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed 
men's  bodies  and  goods ;  but  this  fire  devours  the  soul  itself, 
"  and  •  one  soul  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand  bodies."  No 
water  can  quench  this  wild  fire. 

10  <t  In  pectus  cgbcos  absorbuit  ignes, 
Ignes  qui  nee  aquH  perimi  potuere,  nee  imbre 
Diminui,  neque  graminibus,  magicisque  susurris." 

"  A  Are  he  took  into  his  breast, 
Which  water  could  not  quench, 

1  Philofltratus,  rita  ^tis.    Maximum  Tiolabile  telis.       ^  ^gnis  tangantefl  solnm 

tormentum  qnod  excogitare,  Tel  dooere  urit,  at  forma  procnl  astantes  inflammat. 

te  po08um,  est  ipse  amor.       *  Auaouiiu,  8  Nonius.       *  Major  ilia  flamma  quae 

e.  86.         ^  Et  caeco  carpi tur  ig^ne;  et  consumit    unam    animam,  quam  qnaa 

mihi  sese  ofiert  ultra  meus  if^nis  Amyn-  centum  millia  corporum.          lo  Bfant. 

feas.        *  Ter.  Eunuc.        &  Sen.  ffippol.  egl.  2. 
•  Theocritus,  edyl.  2,  Leyibos  cor  est 
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Kor  herb,  nor  art,  nor  magic  epeHs 
Gould  qaell,  nor  any  drench.'* 

Ex!cept  it  be  tears  and  sighs,  for  so  thej  maj  chance  find  a 
little  ease. 

^.**  Sic  candentia  colla,  sic  patons  frons, 
Sic  me  blanda  tui  NesBra  ocelli, 
Sic  pares  minio  gensB  pemmnt, 
Ut  ni  me  lachryms  rigent  perennes, 
Tolas  in  tenaes  earn  favillas." 

"  So  thy  white  neck,  Nesera,  me  poor  soul 
Doth  scorch,  thy  cheeks,  thy  wanton  eyes  that  roll: 
Were  it  not  for  my  dropping  tears  that  hinder, 
I  should  be  quite  bomt  np  forthwith  to  cinder.** 

This  fire  strikes  like  lightning,  which  made  those  old  Gre- 
cians paint  Cupid,  in  many  of  their  *  temples,  with  Jupiter's 
thunderbolts  in  his  hands ;  for  it  wounds  and  cannot  be  per- 
ceived how,  whence  it  came,  where  it  pierced.  ■  "  TJrimur^ 
et  ccecwm  pectora  vulnus  hahent^*  and  can  hardly  be  discerned 

at  first, 

4  "  Est  mollis  flamma  medullas, 
Et  taciturn  insano  vivit  sub  pectore  Tulnus.** 

*'  A  gentle  wound,  an  easy  fire  it  was, 
And  sly  at  first,  and  secretly  did  pass.** 

But  by  and  by  it  began  to  rage  and  bum  amain ; 

6  «  Pectus  insanum  vapor, 
Amorque  torret,  intus  sssvus  vorat 
Penitus  medullas,  atque  per  venas  meat 
Visceribus  ignis  mersus,  et  venis  latens, 
Ut  agilis  altas  flamma  percurrit  trabes.** 

"  This  fiery  vapour  rageth  in  the  veins. 
And  scorcheth  entrails,  as  when  fire  burns 
A  house,  it  nimbly  runs  along  the  beams. 
And  at  the  last  the  whole  it  overturns.*^ 

Abraham  Hoffemannus,  7t5.  1,  amor  conjugal,  cap.  2,  p.  22, 
relates  out  of  Plato,  how  that  Empedocles,  the  philosopher, 

1  liartillus,  Bpig.  lib.  1.        *  Imagines  deomm.        >  Oyid.  «  .Sneid.  4. 

*  Seneca. 
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was  present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  that  died  for  love,  ^  "  his 
heart  was  combust,  his  liver  smoky,  his  lungs  dried  up,  inso- 
much that  he  verily  believed  his  soul  was  either  sodden  or 
roasted  through  the  vehemency  of  love's  fire/'  Which  belike 
made  a  modern  writer  of  amorous  emblems  express  love's 
fury  by  a  pot  hanging  over  the  fire,  and  Cupid  blowing  the 
coals.  As  the  heat  consumes  the  water,  ^ "  Sic  stta  consu- 
mit  viscera  ccecus  amor^^  so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical 
moisture.  Another  compares  love  to  a  melting  torch,  which 
stood  too  near  the  fire. 

*  "  ^ic  quo  quis  propior  suae  puellse  est, 
Hoc  stultus  propior  suae  ruinsB  est." 

"  The  nearer  he  unto  his  mistress  is, 
The  nearer  he  unto  his  ruin  is." 

So  that  to  say  truth,  as  *  (jastilio  describes  it,  "  The  begin- 
ning, middle,  end  of  love  is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation, 
agony,  torment,  irksomeness,  wearisomeness ;  so  that  to  be 
squalid,  ugly,  miserable,  solitary,  discontent,  dejected,  to  wish 
for  death,  to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  cer- 
tain signs  and  ordinary  actions  of  a  lovesick  person."  This 
continual  pain  and  torture  makes  them  forget  themselves,  if 
they  be  far  gone  with  it,  in  doubt,  despair  of  obtaining,  or 
eagerly  bent,  to  neglect  all  ordinary  business. 

6  "  pendent  opera  interrupta,  minseque 
Muronim  ingentes,  eequataque  machina  ccelo." 

Lovesick  Dido  left  her  work  undone,  so  did  ®  Phasdra, 

**  Palladis  telsB  vacant 
Et  inter  ipsas  pensa  labuntur  manus." 

Faustus,  in  "^  Mantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  anything  he  did, 

1  Oor  totum  combustmn,  jecur  suffa-  solitudiDe  torqueri,  mortem  optare,  sem- 

migatum,  pulmo  arefactus,  ut  credam  perque  debacchari,  sint  certa  amantium 

miseram  illam  animam  bis  elixam  aut  signa  et  certse  actiones.        6  Virg.  iEn.  4. 

combustam,  ob  maximum  ardorem  quern  *'  The  works  are    interrupted,  promises 

patinntur  ob  ignem  amoris.        ^  Embl.  of  great  walls,  and   scaffoldings  rising 

Amat.  4  et  5.        '  Orotias.        ^  Lib.  4,  towards  the  skies,  are  all  suspended." 

nam  istius  amoris  neque  princlpia,  neque  o  Seneca,  Hip.  act.    *'  The  shuttle  stops, 

media  aliud  habent  qaid,  quam  moles-  and  the  web  hangs  unfinbhed  firom  her 

tiaa,  dolores,    cruciatfis,  defatigationes,  hands."      ^Eclog.  1.    "  No  rest,  no  busi- 

adeo  ut  miserum  esse  moerore,  gemitu,  ness  pleased  my  lovesick  breast,  my  &oal- 

VOL.  III.  10 
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"  Nulla  qaies  mihi  dulcia  erat,  nnllos  labor  sgro 
Pectore,  sensus  iners,  et  mens  torporQ  Mpolta, 
Carminifl  occlderat  studium.'* 

And  'tis  the  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  caieleas  of  their  peiv 
sons  and  their  estates,  as  the  shepherd  in  ^  Theocritus,  &  hoc 
barba  xncvUa  esty  sguaUdique  capiUiy  their  beards  flag,  and 
thej  have  no  more  care  of  pranking  themselves  or  of  anj 
business,  thej  care  not,  as  thej  saj,  whidi  end  goes  for* 

ward. 

>  **  Oblitusque  greges,  et  mra  domestica  totns 
*  Uritur,  et  noctes  in  luctum  expendit  amaras." 

"  Forgetting  flocks  of  sheep  and  country  farms, 
The  silly  shepherd  always  mourns  and  bums.'* 

Lovesick  *  Chaerea,  when  he  came  from  Pamphila's  house, 
and  had  not  so  good  welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort, 
Parmeno  meets  him,  Quid  trisHs  es  1  Why  art  thou  so  sad 
man?  unde  esf  whence  comest,  how  doest?  but  he  sadly 
replies,  JEgo  hercle  nescio  neque  unde  earn,  neque  quorsum 
earn,  ita  prorms  oblitui  sum  mei,  I  have  so  forgotten  myself, 
I  neither  know  where  I  am,  nor  whence  I  come,  nor  whither 
I  will,  what  I  do.     P.  '^"How  so?"    Ch.  «I  am  in  love." 

Prudem  gctens,     " ^vtvus  vidensque  perea,   nee  quid 

ogam  scio"  ^ "  He  that  erst  had  his  thoughts  free  (as  Phi- 
lostratus  Lemnius,  in  an  epistle  of  his,  describes  this  fiery 
passion),  and  spent  his  time  like  a  hard  student,  in  those  de- 
lightsome philosophical  precepts ;  he  that  with  the  sun  and 
moon  wandered  all  over  the  world,  with  stars  themselves 
ranged  about,  and  left  no  secret  or  small  mystery  in  nature 
unsearched,  since  he  was  enamoured  can  do  nothing  now  but 
think  and  meditate  of  love  matters,  day  and  night  composeth 
himself  how  to  please  his  mistress ;  all  his  study,  endeavour. 


ties  became  dormant,  my  mind  torpid,  f  Qui  olim  cogitabat  qun  yellet,  et  pal- 

ftnd  I  lost  my  taste  for  poetry  and  song."  cherrimis  philoeophise  prssceptis  opeiam 

2  Edyl.  14.        s  Mant.  Eclog.  2.        s  Qy.  Insumpeit,  qui  universi  cirouitionea  oce- 

Met.  13,  de  Polyphemo  :  uritur  oblitus  lique  naturam.  &c.,  haac  unam  Intendit 

pecorum,  antrorumque  suorum  ;  jam-  operam,  de  fioli  cogitat.  noctes  et  dies  se 

?ue  tibi  formse,  &c.        *  Ter.  Eunuch,  componit  ad  banc,  et  ad  aoerbam  serri- 

Qui  quseso?    Amo.       *  Ter.  Eunuch,  tutem  redactus  animus,  &c. 
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is  to  approve  himself  to  his  mistress,  to  win  his  mistress's 
favour,  to  compass  his  desire,  to  be  counted  her  servant." 
When  Peter  Abelard,  that  great  scholar  of  his  age,  ^ "  €ui 
$oli  paJtuit  sctbile  qmcquid  erat "  Q^  whose  faculties  were  equal 
to  any  difficulty  in  learning  "),  was  now  in  love  with  Heloise, 
he  had  no  mind  to  visit  or  frequent  schools  and  scholars  any 
more,  TcBdiosum  mihi  valdefuit  (as  ^  he  confesseth)  ad  $chola$ 
procedere,  vd  in  its  morari,  all  his  mind  was  on  his  new 
mistress. 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  ob- . 
taining  his  suit,  to  prosecute  his  cause,  he  will  spend  himseL^ 
goods,  fortunes  for  her,  and  though  he  lose  and  alienate  aU 
his  friends,  be  threatened,  be  cast  off,  and  disinherited ;  for  as 
the  poet  saith,  ^  Amori  quis  legem  det  f  though  he  be  utterly 
undone  by  it,  disgraced,  go  a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake, 
to  enjoy  her,  he  will  willingly  beg,  hazard  all  he  hath,  goods, 
lands,  shame,  scandal,  fame,  and  life  itself. 

**  Kon  recedam  neque  quiescam,  noctn  et  interdiu, 
Prius  profecto  quam  aut  ipsam,  aut  mortem  investigavero." 

"  m  never  rest  or  cease  my  suit 
*Tin  she  or  death  do  make  me  mute." 

Parthenis  in  ^  Aristasnetus  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much* 
^^  I  may  have  better  matches,  I  confess,  but  farewell  shame, 
farewell  honour,  farewell  honesty,  farewell  friends  and  for- 
tunes, &c.  O,  Harpedona,  keep  my  counsel,  I  will  leave  all 
for  his  sweet  sake,  I  will  have  him  say  no  more,  contra 
gentes,  I  am  resolved,  I  will  have  him.'*  ^  Gobrias,  the  cap- 
tain, when  he  had  espied  Rhodanthe,  the  fair  captive  maid, 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  Mystilus,  the  general,  with  tears, 
vows,  and  all  the  rhetoric  he  could,  by  the  scars  he  had  for- 
merly received,  the  good  service  he  had  done,  or  whatsoever 
else  was  dear  unto  him  besought  his  governor  he  might  have 

1  Pam  epitaphii  cjiu.      s  Epiat.  prima.    Amor  Myskili  genibns  obi^olattts,  aber* 
•  Boethius,  I.  8.  Met.  nit.        «  Spift.  lib.    timque  laohrimaiu,  &c.    Nihil  es  toML 
6,  Valeat  pador,  yaleat  honestas,  yaleat  aprsBdlL  praster  Rhodanthen  firginem  ae 
booor        ^  Theodor.  Prodromus,  lib.  8.    cipiam. 
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the  captive  virgin  to  be  his  wife,  virtvtis  su€e  tpolium,  as  a 
reward  of  his  worth  and  service ;  and,  moreover,  he  would 
forgive  him  the  money  which  was  owing,  and  all  reckonings 
besides  due  unto  him,  ^  I  ask  no  more,  no  part  of  booty,  no 
portion,  but  Bhodanthe  to  be  my  wife."  And  when  as  he 
could  not  compass  her  by  fair  means,  he  fell  to  treacheiy, 
force  and  villany,  and  set  his  life  at  stake  at  last  to  accom- 
plish his  desire.  'Tis  a  common  humour  this,  a  general  pas- 
sion of  all  lovers  to  be  so  affected,  and  which  Emilia  told 
Aratine,  a  courtier  in  Castilio's  discourse,  ^  "  surely  Aratine, 
if  thou  werst  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst  not  love ;  ingenuously 
confess,  for  if  thou  hadst  been  thoroughly  enamoured,  thou 
wouldst  have  desired  nothing  more  than  to  please  thy  mis- 
tress. For  that  is  the  l&w  of  love,  to  will  and  nill  the  same." 
** "  Tantum  velle  et  noUe,  veUt  nolit  quod  amicaJ* 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  them  all,  they  are 
very  slaves,  drudges  for  the  time,  madmen,  fools,  dizzards, 
^atrMlartt,  beside  themselves,  and  as  blind  as  beetles. 
Their  ^  dotage  is  most  eminent,  Aniare  stmul  et  sapere  ipH 
Jovi  non  datur,  as  Seneca  holds,  Jupiter  himself  cannot  love 
and  be  wise  both  together ;  the  very  best  of  them,  if  once 
they  be  overtaken  with  this  passion,  the  most  staid,  discreet, 
grave,  generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to  govern  them- 
selves, in  this  commit  many  absurdities,  many  indecorums, 
unbefitting  their  gravity  and  persons. 

^  **  Quisquis  amat  servit,  sequitur  captivus  amantem, 
Fert  domit&  cervice  jugum" 

^*  Samson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,"  &c.,  are 
justly  taxed  of  indiscretion  in  this  point ;  the  middle  sort  are 
between  hawk  and  buzzard ;  and  although  they  do  perceive 


1  Lib.  2,  Certe  yiz  ciedam,  et  boi^  proyeniunt.    Jaaon  Pratensis.        *  Im- 

fide  fiiteare  Aratine,  te  non  amftsse  adeo  mensus  amor  ipce  stultitia  est.    Cardan, 

yehementer;  si  enim  Tore  amSLsses,  nihil  lib.    1,    de   sapientiSi.           &   Mantoaa. 

prius  aut  potius  optSsses,  quam  amatsB  "  WhooTer  is  in  love  is  in  slaTery,   he 

mulieri  placere.    Ba  enim  amoiis  lex  est  follows  his  sweetheart  as  a  capti-ve  his 

Idem  Telle  et  nolle.        >  Stron,  fll.  Epig.  captor,  and  wears  a  yoke  on  his  submis- 

3  Quippe  hsec  omnia  ex  atr&  bile  et  amore  sire  neck." 
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and  acknowledge  their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury,  yet  they 
cannot  withstand  it ;  as  well  may  witness  those  expostulations 
and  confessions  of  Dido  in  Virgil : 

1  <*  Incipit  efifari  medi^ue  in  voce  resistit'* — Phadra  in  Seneca, 
2  "  Quod  ratio  poscit,  vincit  ac  regnat  furor, 
Potensque  totst  mente  dominatur  deus." — Myrrha  in  ^  Ovid. 
*'  Ula  quidem  sentit  fcedoque  repugnat  amori, 
£t  secum  qu&  mente  feror,  quid  molior,  inquit, 
Dii  precor,  et  pietas,'*  &c. 

*^  She  sees  and  knows  her  fault,  and  doth  resist, 
Against  her  filthy  lust  she  doth  contend. 
And  whither  go  I,  what  am  I  about  ? 
And  God  forbid !  yet  doth  it  in  the  end.*' 
Again 

"  Pervigil  igne 
Carpitur  indomito,  furiosaque  vota  retractat,. 
Et  modo  desperat,  modo  yult  tentare,  pudetque 
£t  cupit,  et  quid  agat,  non  invenit,*'  &o. 

"  With  raging  lust  she  bums,  and  now  recalls 
Her  vow,  and  then  despairs,  and  when  'tis  past, 
Her  former  thoughts  she'll  prosecute  in  haste, 
And  what  to  do  she  knows  not  at  the  last." 

She  will  and  will  not,  abhors ;  and  yet  as  Medasa  did,  doth  it, 

^  Trahit  invitam  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupido. 
Mens  aliud  suadet;  video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor." 

**  Reason  pulls  one  way,  burning  lust  another. 

She  sees  and  knows  what's  good,  but  she  doth  neither. " 

^  "  0  fraus,  amorque,  et  mentis  emota  furor. 
Quo  me  abstulistis?  " 

The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so 
many  brute  beasts,  reason  counsels  one  way,  thy  friends,  for- 
tunes, shame,  disgrace,  danger,  and  an  ocean  of  cares  that 
will  certainly  follow ;  yet  this  furious  lust  precipitates,  coun- 
terpoiseth,  weighs  down  on  the  other;   though  it  be  their 

1  Hxg.  Mn.  4.    *'  She  began  to  speak,  >  Met.  10.       *  Buchanan.    "  Oh  fraud, 

bat  stopped  in  the  middle  of  her  dis-  and  love,  and  distraction  of  mind,  whith- 

coarse."         ^  Seneca,  Hippol.    "  What  er  haTe  you  led  me?  " 
reason  requires   raging    love   forbids." 
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Utter  undoing,  perpetual  infamy,  loss,  jet  thej  will  do  it,  and 
become  at  last  ituensaii,  yoid  of  sense ;  degenerate  into  dc^ 
hogs,  asses,  brutes ;  as  Jupiter  into  a  ball,  Apuleius  an  ass, 
Ljcaon  a  wolf,  Tereus  a  lapwing,  ^  Calisto  a  bear,  Elpenor 
and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Circe.  For  what  else  may  we 
think  those  ingenious  poets  to  have  shadowed  in  their  witty 
fictions  and  poems  but  that  a  man  once  given  over  to  his  lust 
(as  '  Fulgentius  interprets  that  of  Apuleius,  Aldat.  of  Tereui) 
^  is  no  better  than  a  beast." 

s  '*  Bex  fueram,  sic  crista  docet,  sed  sordida  vita 
Immandam  e  tanto  culmine  fecit  arem.*' 

"  I  was  a  king,  mj  crown  my  witness  is, 
But  by  my  flltUness  am  come  to  this." 

Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weak- 
ness and  dotage,  or  rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  or- 
dinary sign  of  it,  ^love  is  blind,  as  the  saying  is,  Cupid's 
blind,  and  so  are  all  his  followers.  Quisquts  amcU  rcmam, 
ranam  ptUat  esse  Dianam,  Every  lover  admires  his  mistress, 
though  she  be  very  deformed  of  herself,  ill-favoured,  wrinkled, 
pimpled,  pale,  red,  yellow,  tanned,  tallow-faced,  have  a  swollen 
juggler's  platter  face,  or  a  thin,  lean,  chitty  face,  have  clouds 
in  her  face,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  goggle-eyed,  blear-eyed, 
or  with  staring  eyes,  she  looks  like  a  squis'd  cat,  hold  her 
head  still  awry,  heavy,  dull,  hollow-eyed,  black  or  yellow 
about  the  eyes,  or  squint-eyed,  sparrow-mouthed,  Persian 
hook-nosed,  have  a  sharp  fox  nose,  a  red  nose,  China  flat, 
great  nose  nare  simo  patuloque,  a  nose  like  a  promontory, 
gubber-tushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle- 
browed,  a  witch's  beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room, 
her  nose  drop  winter  and  summer,  with  a  Bavarian  poke 
under  her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave-eared,  with  a  long  crane's 
neck,  which  stands  awry  too,  pendtdis  tnammts,  ^  her  dugs 

1  An  immodest  woman  Is  lika  a  b«ar.  eors  amans ;  aTe  hfte  nihil  ftedius,  nihil 

t  Feram  induit  dum  rosas  comedat,  idem  Ubidiuosios.    Sabln.  in  Ovid.  Met.    ^Love 

ad  se  redeat.        *  Aloiatns,  de  upupft  is  like  a  Iklse  glass,   which   represents 

Bmbl.    Animal  immnndum  upupa  ster-  eTerything  lUrer  Uian  it  is. 
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like  two  double  jugs/  or  else  no  dugs,  in  that  other  extreme, 
bloody  fidlen  fingers,  she  have  filthy,  long  unpared  nails, 
scabbed  hands  or  wrists,  a  tanned  skin,  a  rotten  carcass, 
crooked  back,  she  stoops,  is  lame,  splay-footed,  "^  as  slender  in 
the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the  waist,"  gouty  legs,  her  ankles 
hang  over  her  shoes,  her  feet  stink,  she  breed  lice,  a  mere 
changeling,  a  very  monster,  an  baf  imperfect,  her  whole  com- 
plexion savours,  a  harsh  voice,  incondite  gestures,  vile  gait, 
a  vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a  slug,  a  fat  fustilugs,  a  truss,  a 
long  lean  rawbone,  a  skeleton^  a  sneaker  {si  qua  latent  me- 
Kara  pitta),  and  to  thy  judgment  looks  like  a  merd  in  a  lan- 
tern, whom  thou  couldst  not  fancy  for  a  world,  but  hatest^ 
loathest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  face,  or  blow  thy  nose 
in  her  bosom,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man,  a  dowdy,  a 
slut,  a  scold,  a  nasty,  rank,  ratnmy,  filthy,  beastly  quean,  dis- 
honest peradventure,  obscene,  base,  beggarly,  rude,  foolish, 
untaught,  peevish,  Irus's  daughter,  Thersites's  sister,  Grobi- 
ans's  scholar,  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires  her  for  all  this, 
he-Jakes  no  notice  of  any  such  errors,  or  imperfections  of 
body  and  mind^  ^Ipsa  hcec delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  Poly- 
pus AgncB ;  he  had  rather  have  her  than  any  woman  in  the 
world.  If  he  were  a  king,  she  alone  should  be  hie  queen, 
his  empress.  O  that  he  had  but  the  wealth  and  treasure  of 
both  the  Indies  to  endow  her  with,  a  carrack  of  diamonds,  A 
chain  of  pearl,  a  cascanet  of  jewels  (a  pair  of  calfskin  gloves 
of  four  pence  a  pair  were  fitter),  or  some  such  toy,  to  send 
her  for  a  token,  she  should  have  it  with  all  his  heart ;  he 
would  spend  myriads  of  crowns  for  her  sake.  Venus  her- 
self, Panthea,  Cleopatra,  Tarquin's  Tanaquil,  Herod's  Mari- 
amne,  or  *  Mary  of  Burgundy,  if  she  were  alive,  would  not 
match  her. 

«("  Vittcit  -mlttis  h8e6  Tyndarios, 
Qui  moverunt  horrida  bella." 

1  Bof.  Belr.  Ub.  1,  tat.  8.    "  These  very  Octavia.    "  Hef  beauty  excels  th«  T711- 

things  please  bim,  as  the  wen  of  Agna  darian    Helen's,     which    caused    saeh 

did  Balbinus."       a  The  daughter  and  dieadftil  wars." 
heir  of  Caiolus  Pugnax.       >  Seneca,  in 
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Let  Paris  himself  be  judge)  renowned  Helen  comes  short, 
that  Rhodopeian  Phyllis,  Larissean  Goronis,  Babylonian 
Thisbe,  Polyxena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &&,  your  counterfeit  ladies 
were  never  so  fair  as  she  is. 

^  "  Quicquid  erit  placidi,  lepidi,  grati,  atque  facet!, 
Vivida  cunctomm  retines  Pandora  deontm.'' 

"  Whatever  is  pretty,  pleasant,  facete,  well, 
Whatever  Pandora  had,  she  doth  excel.'* 

^Diceham  Trtvits  formam  nihil  esse  Diana,  Diana  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  her,  nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  any 
goddess.  Thetis's  feet  were  as  bright  as  silver,  the  ankles  of 
Hebe  clearer  than  crystal,  the  arms  of  Aurora  as  ruddy  as 
the  rose,  Juno's  breasts  as  white  as  snow,  Minerva  wise, 
Venus  fair ;  but  what  of  this  ?  Dainty  come  thou  to  me : 
She  is  all  in  all, 

s  '*  Cnlia  ridens 
Est  Venus,  incedens  Juno,  Minerva  loquens.'* 

«  "  Fairest  of  fair,  that  fairness  doth  excel.** 

Ephemeras  in  Aristaenetus,  so  far  admireth  his  mistress's 
good  parts,  that  he  makes  proclamation  of  them,  and  chal- 
lengeth  all  comers  in  her  behalf.  •  "  Whoever  saw  the  beau- 
ties of  the  east,  or  of  the  west,  let  them  come  from  all 
quarters,  all,  and  tell  truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  ex- 
cellent feature  as  this  is."  A  good  fellow  in  Petronius  cries 
out,  no  tongue  can  •  tell  his  lady's  fine  feature,  or  express  it, 
quicquid  dixeris  minus  erit,  &c. 

**  No  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell, 
In  whose  each  part,  all  tongues  may  dwell.*' 

Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  his  humour  and  opinion.  She  is 
nulli  secunda,  a  rare  creature,  a  phoenix,  the  sole  command- 

1  Loeohaeus.           *  Mantuan.  Egl.  1.  yeniant  undiqne  omnes,  et  dicant  Tera- 

B  Angerianus.        *  FatSrie  Queene,  Cant,  ces,  an  tarn  insignem  "nderlnt  formam. 

lyr.  4.          6  Epist.  12.    Quia  unquam  o  Nulla  tox  formam  ejos  posait  compre- 

formas  vldit    orientia,  quia    occidentLs,  hendere. 
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ress  of  his  thoughts,  queen  of  his  desires,  his  only  delight : 
as  ^  Triton  now  feelingly  sings,  that  lovesick  sea-god  : 

*'  Candida  Leucothoe  placet,  et  placet  atra  Melsene, 
Sed  Galatea  placet  long^  magis  omnibus  una." 

"  Fair  Leucothoe,  black  Melsene  please  me  well, 
But  Galatea  doth  by  odds  tlie  rest  excel." 

All  the  gracious  elogies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons 
of  the  best  things  in  the  world,  the  most  glorious  names ; 
whatsoever,  I  say,  is  pleasant,  amiable,  sweet,  grateful,  and 
delicious,  are  too  little  for  her. 

"  Phoebo  pulchrior  et  sorore  Phoebi." 

*'  His  Phoebe  is  so  fair,  she  is  so  bright, 
She  dims  the  sun's  lustre,  and  the  moon's  light." 

Stars,  sun,  moons,  metals,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  odours,  per- 
fumes, colours,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  pearls,  precious  stones,  snow, 
painted  birds,  doves,  honey,  sugar,  spice,  cannot  express  her, 

*so  soft,  so  tender,  so  radiant,  sweet,  so  fair  is  she. 

MoUior  cunictdi  capiHo,  &c. 

8  "  Lydia  bella,  puella  Candida, 
Qus  ben^  superas  lac,  et  lilium, 
Albamque  simul  rosam  et  rubicundam, 
Et  expolitum  ebur  Indicum." 

"  Fine  Lydia,  my  mistress,  white  and  fair, 
The  milk,  the  lily  do  not  thee  come  near; 
The  rose  so  white,  the  rose  so  red  to  see, 
And  Indian  ivory  comes  short  of  thee." 

Such  a  description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a  fair  lady : 

4  That  Emilia  that  toas  fairer  to  seen, 
Then  is  lUy  vpon  the  stalk  green : 
Andjresher  then  May  withjlowers  new. 
For  toith  the  rose-colour  strove  her  ftue, 
InoH  which  was  the  fairer  of  the  two. 

I  Calcagnini  dial.  GaJat         <  CatuIluB.       >  Petronii  Catalect.       *  Chancer,  in 
tlie  Knight^a  Tale. 
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In  this  very  phrase  *  Polyphemus  courts  Galatea : 

"  Candidior  folio  nivei  Galatea  ligostri, 
Floridior  prato,  loiig&  procerior  alno^ 
Splendidior  vitrOf  tenero  lascivior  h»do,  &o. 
MoUior  et  cygni  plumis,  et  lacte  coacto." 

"  Whiter  Galet  than  the  white  withie-wind, 
Fresher  than  a  field,  higher  than  a  tree, 
Brighter  than  glass,  more  wanton  than  a  kid, 
Softer  than  swan's-down,  or  aught  that  may  be." 

So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  La- 
cian,  which  John  Secundus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modem  poet, 
hath  translated  into  verse.  When  Doris  and  those  other  sea- 
nymphs  upbraided  her  with  her  ugly,  misshapen  lover,  Poly- 
phemus ;  she  replies,  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice, 

*  ^  Et  plan^  invidia  htto  mera  vos  stimnlare  vid^nr, 
Qu6d  non  vos  itidem  ut  me  Polyphemus  amet: " 

Say  what  they  could,  he  was  a  proper  man.  And  as  Heloise 
writ  to  her  sweetheart  Peter  Abelard,  Si  me  Augfistus  orbis 
imperator  vxorem  expeteret,  maUem  tua  esse  meretrix  quam 
orhis  imperatrtx ;  she  had  rather  be  his  vassal,  his  quean, 

than  the  world's  empress  or  queen, nan  si  me  Jupiter 

ipse  forte  velit, ^she  would  not  change  her  love  for  Jupiter 

himself. 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a  most  loathsome  creature  ;  and  as 
when  a  country  fellow  discommended  once  that  exquisite  pic- 
ture of  Helen,  made  by  Zeuxis,  •  for  he  saw  no  such  beauty 
in  it ;  Nichomachus,  a  lovesick  spectator,  replied,  Sums  tibi 
meos  ocuhs  et  deam  existimabis,  take  mine  eyes,  and  thou  wilt 
think  she  is  a  goddess,  dote  on  her  forthwith,  count  all  her 
vices  virtues ;  her  imperfections,  infirmities,  absolute  and  per- 
fect ;  if  she  be  flat-nosed,  she  is  lovely ;  if  hook-nosed,  kingly ; 
if  dwarfish  and  little,  pretty;  if  tall,  proper  and  manlike, 
our  brave  British  Boadicea ;  if  crooked,  wise ;  if  monstrous, 

1  Orld.  Met.  18.       s  <*  It  is  envy  evi-    <  Plntaich.  sibi  dixit  tam  polehram  non 

dently  that  prompts  you,  because  Poly-    videri,  &c. 
phemus  does  not  lore  you  as  he  does  me." 
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comelv;  her  defects  are  no  defects  at  all,  she  hath  no  de- 
formities. Immo  nee  ipsum  amicce  sterctis  fatet,  though  she 
be  nasty,  fulsome,  as  Sostratus's  bitch,  or  Farmeno's  sow ; 
thou  hadst  as  lief  have  a  snake  in  thy  bosom,  a  toad  in  thy 
dish,  and  callest  her  witch,  devil,  hag,  with  all  the  filthy 
names  thou  canst  invent ;  he  admires  her  on  the  other  side, 
she  is  his  idol,  lady,  mistress^  ^  venerilla,  queen,  the  quintes- 
sence of  beauty,  an  angel,  a  star,  a  goddess. 

^  Thou  art  my  Vesta,  thou  my  goddess  art, 
Thy  hallowed  temple  only  is  my  heart." 

The  fragrance  of  a  thousand  courtesans  is  in  her  face  :  *  Nee 
pulchrce  effigies,  Jmjbc  Oypridis  atU  Stratonices  ;  'tis  not  Ve- 
nus's  picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish  infanta's,  as  you  suppose 
(good  sir),  no  princess,  or  king's  daughter ;  no,  no,  but  his 
divine  mistress,  forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinea,  his  dear  An- 
tiphila,  to  whose  service  he  is  wholly  consecrate,  whom  he 
alone  adores. 

8  (*  Cui  comparatus  mdecens  erit  pavo, 
Inamabllis  sciurus,  et  frequens  Phoenix." 

"  To  whom  conferred  a  peacock's  indecent, 
A  squirrel's  harsh,  a  phoenix  too  frequent." 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegancies,  pleasures,  attend  her. 
He  prefers  her  before  a  myriad  of  court  ladies. 

4  '^  He  that  commends  Phills  or  Nersea, 
Or  Amarillis,  or  Galatea, 
Tityrus  or  Melibea,  by  your  leaye, 
Let  him  be  mute,  his  loye  the  praises  hare." 

Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So 
^  Quintus  Catullus  admired  his  squint-eyed  friend  Koscius. 

**  Pace  mihi  liceat  (Coolestes)  dicere  vestra, 
Mortalis  visus  pulchrior  esse  Deo." 

**  By  your  leave,  gentle  Gods,  this  I'll  say  true, 
There's  none  of  you  that  have  so  fair  a  hue." 

1  Qnanto  quam  Lucifer  aurea  Phoebe,  ^  Martial.  1.  5,  Epig.  88.  *  Arlosto. 
ten  to  Tirginibus  conspectior  omnibus  sTuUy,  lib.  1,  de  nat.  deor.  pulchrior 
Qexoe.    Ovid.  ^  M.   D.   Son.   80.    deo,  tt  tain«u  erat  oculis  peryendMimii. 
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All  the  bombast  epithets,  pathetical  adjuncts,  incomparablj 
fair,  curiously  neat,  divine,  sweet,  dainty,  delicious,  &c.,  pretty 
diminutives,  corctdum,  suamolum,  <&c,  pleasant  names  may  be 
invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon,  pigsney,  kid,  honey, 
love,  dove,  chicken,  &c.,  he  puts  on  her. 

1  **  Meam  mel,  mea  saavitas,  meum  cor, 
Meum  suaviolum,  mel  lepores," 

"  my  life,  my  light,  my  jewel,  my  glory,"  *  Margareta  tpe- 
ciosa,  cujus  respectu  omnia  mundi  pretiosa  sordent,  my  sweet 
Margaret,  my  sole  delight  and  darling.  And  as  '  Bhodomant 
courted  Isabella : 

"  By  all  kind  words  and  gestures  that  he  might, 
He  calls  her  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  beloved, 
His  jo3rful  comfort,  and  his  sweet  delight. 
His  mistress,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  names. 
As  loving  knights  apply  to  lovely  dames." 

Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above 
measure ;  her  hand,  0  qtuxles  digitoSj  quos  hahet  tUa  mantis  ! 
pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her  sweet  carriage,  sweet  voice, 
tone,  O  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely  looks,  her 
everything,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty. 
Her  very  name  (let  it  be  what  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty,  pleas- 
ing name ;  I  believe  now  there  is  some  secret  power  and  vir- 
tue in  names,  every  action,  sight,  habit,  gesture ;  he  admires, 
whether  she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tires  soever  she 
goeth,  how  excellent  it  was,  how  well  it  became  her,  never 
the  like  seen  or  heard.  *  Mille  hahet  omatus,  miUe  decenter 
hdbet.  Let  her  wear  what  she  will,  do  what  she  will,  say 
what  she  will,  *  Quicquid  enim  dicit,  sen  factt,  omne  deceL 
He  applauds  and  admires  everything  she  wears,  saith  or  doth, 

o"Illam  quicquid  agit,  quoqub  vestigia  vertit, 
Composuit  furtim  subsequiturque  decor; 
Seu  solvit  crines,  fusis  decet  esse  capiUis, 
Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  reverenda  comis.'* 

1  MaruUus  ad  Neseram,  epig.  1  lib.         *  Barthius.       >  Arioeto,  lib.  29,  hist.  8. 
TtbolluB.       fi  Harul.  Ub.  2.       «  TibuUus,  1.  4,  de  Solpicii. 
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"  Whate'er  she  doth,  or  whither  e'er  she  go, 
A  sweet  and  pleasing  grace  attends  forsooth ; 
Or  loose  or  bind  her  hair,  or  comb  it  up, 
She's  to  be  honoured  in  what  she  doth." 

^  Vestem  induitur,  formosa  est :  eocuitur,  tota  forma  est,  let 

her  be  dressed  or  undressed,  all  is  one,  she  is  excellent  still, 

beautiful,  fair,  and  lovely  to  behold.     Women  do  as  much  by 

men  ;  nay  more,  far  fonder,  weaker,  and  that  by  many  para- 

sangs.     "  Come  to  me  my  dear  Lycias  "  (saith  M usaeus  in 

'^Aristaenetus),  "come  quickly,  sweetheart,  all  other  men  are 

satyrs,  mere  clowns,  blockheads  to  thee,  nobody  to  thee/* 

Thy  looks,  words,  gestures,  actions,  &c.,  "  are  incomparably 

beyond  all  others."     Venus  was  never  so  much  besotted  on 

her  Adonis,  Phaedra  so  delighted  in  Hippolytus,  Ariadne  in 

Theseus,  Thisbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamoured  on 

her  Mopsus. 

"Be  thon  the  marigold,  and  I  will  be  the  sun, 
Be  thou  the  friar,  and  I  will  be  the  nun." 

I  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.  Now  tell  me  what  greater 
dotage  or  blindness  can  there  be  than  this  in  both  sexes  ?  and 
yet  their  "  slavery  "  is  more  eminent,  a  greater  sign  of  their 
folly  than  the  rest 

They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants, 
AmcUor  amicce  mancipium,  as  '  Castillo  terms  him,  his  mis- 
tress's servant,  her  drudge,  prisoner,  bondman,  what  not? 
"  He  composeth  himself  wholly  to  her  affections  to  please 
her,  and  as  Emilia  said,  makes  himself  her  lackey.  All  his 
cares,  actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to  her  will 
and  commandment ; "  her  most  devote,  obsequious,  affection- 
ate servant  and  vassal.  "  For  love  "  (as  *  Cyrus  in  Xeno- 
phon  well  observed)  "  is  a  mere  tyranny,  worse  than  any  dis- 
ease, and  they  that  are  troubled  with  it  desire  to  be  free  and 

1  AxistaBiietus,  Epist.  1.  ^Epist.  24,  ropsed.  1.  6,  amor  seryitus,  et  qui  amaat 
Ten!  cito^  charissime  Lycla,  cito  veni ;  prse  optant  eo  liberari  non  secua  ac  alio  quo- 
te Satyn  omnes  yidentur  non  homines,  vis  morbo,  neque  liberari  tamen  pos- 
nullo  loco  solos  es,  &c.  >  Lib.  8,  de  sunt,  sed  Talidiori  necessitate  ligati  sunt 
aulico,  alterius  afCectui  se  totum  compo-  quam  si  in  ferrea  Tincula  conjecti  fo- 
nit,  totus  placere  studet,  et  ipsius  ani-  rent, 
mam  amatie  pedlssequam  focit.        4  Cy- 
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cannot,  but  are  harder  bound  than  if  they  were  in  ircHi 
chains."  What  greater  captivity  or  slavery  can  there  be  (as 
^  Tully  expostulates)  than  to  be  in  love  ?  '^  Is  he  a  free  man 
over  whom  a  woman  domineers,  to  whom  she  prescribes  laws, 
commands,  forbids  what  she  will  herself;  that  dares  deny 
nothing  she  demands ;  she  asks,  he  gives ;  she  calls,  he 
comes ;  she  threatens,  he  fears ;  Nequissimum  hune  servum 
putOy  I  account  this  man  a  very  drudge."  And  as  he  follows 
it,  ^  ^*  Is  this  no  small  servitude  for  an  enamourite  to  be  eveiy 
hour  combing  his  head,  stilTening  his  beard,  perfuming  his 
hair,  washing  his  face  with  sweet  water,  painting,  curling, 
and  not  to  come  abroad  but  sprucely  crowned,  decked,  and 
apparelled  ?  "  Yet  these  are  but  toys  in  respect,  to  go  to  the 
barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c,  he  must  attend  upon  her  wher- 
ever she  goes,  run  along  the  streets  by  her  doors  and  win- 
dows to  see  her,  take  all  opportunities,  sleeveless  errands, 
disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  and  as  many  forms  as  Jupiter 
himself  ever  took  ;  and  come  every  day  to  her  house  (as  he 
will  surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamoured)  and  offer  her  ser- 
vice, and  follow  her  up  and  down  from  room  to  room,  as  Lu- 
cretia's  suitors  did,  he  cannot  contain  himself  but  he  will  do 
it,  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her,  still  talking 
with  her.  '"If  I  did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  chance"  (as 
the  said  Aretine's  Lucretia  brags),  "  I  had  one  of  my  suitors, 
nay  two  or  three  at  once  ready  to  stoop  and  pick  it  up,  and 
kiss  it,  and  with  a  low  con^e  deliver  it  unto  me ;  if  I  would 
walk,  another  was  ready  to  sustain  me  by  the  arm.  A  third 
to  provide  fruits,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  or  whatsoever  I 
would  eat  or  drink."  All  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her 
presence,  and  when  he  comes  home,  as  Troilus  to  his  Cres- 
sida,  'tis  all  his  meditation  to  recount  with  himself  his  actions, 
words,  gestures,  what  entertainment  he  had,  how  kindly  she 

1  In  paradoxiB,  An  ille  mihi  liber  Tide-  alDgalis  fere  horis  pectine  eapillum,  cal- 

tur  cui  mulier  imperat?    Cui  leges  im-  amistroque  barbam   componere,  fluaem 

ponit,  prasscribit,  jubet,  vetat  quod  yl-  aquis  redolentibus  diluere,   &c.       *  Si 

detor.    Qui  nihil  imperanti  negat,  nihil  quando  in  payimentum  incaatius  qnid 

andet,    &ic.,    poscit?   dandum ;    Tocat?  mihi    ezcidisset,   elerare    idem     quam 

veniendum;   minatur?   extimiacendum.  promptissime,  nee  nisi  osculo  compacto 

Ulane   parva   eet   servitua  amatorum  milii  commendare,  fce. 
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used  him  in  such  a  place,  how  she  smiled,  how  sKe  graced 
him,  and  that  infinitely  pleased  him ;  and  then  he  breaks  out, 
O  sweet  Areusa,  0  my  dearest  Antiphila,  O  most  divine 
looks,  O  lovely  graces,  and  thereupon  instantly  he  makes  an 
epigram,  or  a  sonnet  to  five  or  seven  tunes,  in  her  commen- 
dation, or  else  he  ruminates  how  she  rejected  his  service,  de- 
nied him  a  kiss,  disgraced  him,  <&c.,  and  that  as  effectually 
torments  him.  And  these  are  his  exercises  between  comb 
and  glass,  madrigals,  elegies,  dec.,  these  his  cogitations  till  he 
see  her  again.  But  aU  this  is  easy  and  gentle,  and  the  least 
part  of  his  labour  and  bondage,  no  hunter  will  take  such 
pains  for  his  game,  fowler  for  his  sport,  or  soldier  to  sack  a 
city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistress's  favour. 

X  **  Ipsa  comes  veniam,  neque  me  salebroea  movebmit 
Saxa,  nee  oblique  dente  timendus  aper," 

As  Phaedra  to  Hippolytus.  No  danger  shall  affnght,  for  if 
that  be  true  the  poets  feign,  Love  is  the  son  of  Mars  and 
Venus;  as  he  hath  delights,  pleasures,  elegancies  from  his 
mother,  so  hath  'he  hardness,  valour,  and  boldness  from  his 
father.  And  'tis  true  that  Bernard  hath ;  Amore  nihil  moUitts, 
nihil  violentius,  nothing  so  boisterous,  nothing  so  tender  as 
love,  K  once,  therefore,  enamoured,  he  will  go,  run,  ride 
many  a  mile  to  meet  her,  day  and  night,  in  a  very  dark 
night,  endure  scorching  heat,  cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow, 
rain,  tempest,  till  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  those  northern 
winds  and  showers  cannot  cool  or  quench  his  fiame  of  love. 
Intempestd  node  non  deterretur,  he  will,  take  my  word,  sus- 
tain hunger,  thirst,  Penetrabit  omnioy  perrumpet  omnia^  '^  love 
will  find  out  a  way,"  through  thick  and  thin  he  will  to  her, 
Expeditissimi  mantes  videntur  amnes  tranabilesy  he  will  swim 
through  an  ocean,  ride  post  over  the  Alps,  Apennines,  or 
Pyrenean  hills, 

2  *^  Ignem  marisqne  fluctns,  atque  turbines 
Venti  paratttft  est  transire/* 

though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or 

1  **  Nor  will  the  rude  rocks  affright  me,    shall  not  visit  my  mistress  in  pleasant 
ncft  the  crooked  tusked-boar,  so  that  I    mood."       *  Plutarchos,  amat.  dial. 
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dark,  all  is  one  \^^{Roscida  per  tenebras  Faunus  ad  antra 
venit,)  for  her  sweet  sake  he  will  undertake  Hercules's  twelve 
labours,  endure,  hazard,  &c.,  he  feels  it  not.  ^ "  What  shall 
I  say,"  saith  Haedus,  "  of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo, 
single  combats  they  undertake,  how  they  will  venture  their 
lives,  creep  in  at  windows,  gutters,  climb  over  walls  to  come 
to  their  sweethearts,"  (anointing  the  doors  and  hinges  with 
oil,  because  they  should  not  creak,  tread  soft,  swim,  wade, 
watch,  &c.,)  "  and  if  they  be  surprised,  leap  out  at  windows, 
cast  themselves  headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  their 
legs  or  arms,  and  sometimes  losing  life  itself,"  as  Calisto  did 
for  his  lovely  Melibaea.  Hear  some  of  their  own  confessions, 
protestations,  complaints,  proffers,  expostulations,  wishes,  brut- 
ish attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.  Hercules  served  Om- 
phale,  put  on  an  apron,  look  a  distaff  and  spun ;  Thraso  the 
soldier  was  so  submissive  to  Thais,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  do  whatever  she  enjoined.  ^JSgo  me  Thaidi  dedam^  et 
faciam  quod  jtibety  I  am  at  her  service.  Philostratus  in 
an  epistle  to  his  mistress,  • "  I  am  ready  to  die,  sweetheart, 
if  it  be  thy  will ;  allay  his  thirst  whom  thy  star  hath  scorched 
and  undone,  the  fountains  and  rivers  deny  no  man  drink 
that  comes ;  the  fountain  doth  not  say  thou  shalt  not  drink, 
nor  the  apple  thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor  the  fair  meadow  walk 
not  in  me,  but  thou  alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee, 
or  see  thee,  contemned  and  despised  I  die  for  grief." 
Polienus,  when  his  mistress  Circe  did  but  frown  upon 
him  in  Petronius,  drew  his  sword,  and  bade  her*  kill,  stab, 
or  whip  him  to  death,  he  would  strip  himself  naked,  and 
not  resist.  Another  will  take  a  journey  to  Japan,  LongiB 
navigationis  molestts  non  curans  ;  a  third  (if  she  say  it)  will 
not  speak  a  word  for  a  twelvemonth's  space,  her  conmiand 
shall  be  most  inviolably  kept ;  a  fourth  will  take  Hercules's 

1  Lib.  1,  de  oontem.  amor,  quid  referam  obeundum  mortem,  si  tu  jubeas ;   banc 

eorum  pericula  et  clades,  qui  in  arnica-  sitim  sBStuantis  seda,  quern  tnum  sidns 

rum  sedes  per  fenestras  ingressi  stillicidi-  perdidit,  aquce  et  font^  non  negant,  &c. 

aque  ^ressi  indeque  deturbati,  sed  aut  «  Si  occidere  placet,  ferrum  meum  Vides, 

praeeipites,  membra  frangunt,  collidunt,  si  yerberibus  contenta  es,  corro  nudos 

aut  animain  amittunt.      ^Ter.  Eunuch,  ad  pnenam. 
Act.  6,  Seen.  8.         ^  Paratus  sum  ad 
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club  from  him,  and  with  that  centurion  in  the  Spanish  ^  Coel- 
estina,  will  kill  ten  men  for  his  mistress  Areusa,  for  a  word 
of  her  mouth  he  will  cut  bucklers  in  two  like  pippins,  and 
flap  down  men  like  flies,  Elige  guo  mortis  genere  ilium  occidi 
cupis.  ^  Galeatus  of  Mantua  did  a  little  more  :  for  when  he 
was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  fair  maid  in  the  city,  she,  to 
try  him  belike  what  he  would  do  for  her  sake,  bade  him  in 
jest  leap  into  the  river  Po  if  he  loved  her ;  he  forthwith  did 
leap  headlong  off  the  bridge  and  was  drowned.  Another  at 
Ficinum  in  like  passion,  when  his  mistress  by  chance  (think- 
ing no  harm  I  dare  swear)  bade  him  go  hang,  the  next  night 
at  her  doors  hanged  himself.  *  "  Money  (saith  Xenophon) 
is  a  very  acceptable  and  welcome  guest,  yet  I  had  rather 
give  it  my  dear  Clinia  than  take  it  of  others,  I  had  rather 
serve  him  than  command  others,  I  had  rather  be  his  drudge 
than  take  my  ease,  undergo  any  danger  for  his  sake  than  live 
in  security.  For  I  had  rather  see  Clinia  than  all  the  world 
besides,  and  had  rather  want  the  sight  of  all  other  things  than 
him  alone ;  I  am  angry  with  the  night  and  sleep  that  I  may 
not  see  him,  and  thank  the  light  and  sun  because  they  show 
me  my  Clinia ;  I  will  run  into  the  fire  for  his  sake,  and  if 
you  did  but  see  him,  I  know  that  you  likewise  would  run 
with  me."  So  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  *  "  Command  me 
what  you  will,  I  will  do  it ;  bid  me  go  to  sea,  I  am  gone  in 
an  instant,  take  so  many  stripes,  I  am  ready,  run  through  the 
fire,  and  lay  down  my  life  and  soul  at  thy  feet,  'tis  done."   So 

did  ^olus  to  Juno. 

"  Tuus  6  regina  quod  optas 
Explorare  labor,  mihi  jassa  capessere  fas  est." 

"  0  queen  it  is  thy  pains  to  enjoy  me  still, 
And  I  am  bound  to  execute  thy  will." 

1  Act.  15, 18.    Impera  mihi ;  occidam  imperarem,  &c.    Nootem  et  somnum  ao- 

deoem  viros,  &o.        s  Qasper  Ens.  puel-  cuso,  quod  ilium  non  yideam,  luci  autem 

lam  miser^  deperiens,  per  joomn  ab  eSL  iu  et  soli  gratiam  habeo  quod  mihi  Cliniam 

Padum  desilire  jussus  statim  e  ponte  se  oetendant.    Ego  etiam  cum  CliniSL  in  ig- 

pnecipitavit.    Alius  Ficino  insano  amore  nem  currerem ;  et  scio  vos  quoque  me- 

ardens  ab  amic&  jussus  se  suspendere,  cum  ingressuros  si  videretis.        ^  Impera 

illico  fecit.        >  Intelligo  pecuniam  rem  quidvis ;  naTigare  jube,  navem  conscea 

esse  jucundissimam,  meam  tamen  liben-  do  ;    plagas  accipere,  plector ;   animam 

tius  darem  Cliniae  quam  ab  aliis  accipe*  profundere,  in  ignem  currere,  non  recuso, 

rem;  libentius  huic  servirem,  quam  aliis  lubens  &cio. 

vol..   lit.  11 
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And  Phaedra  to  Hippoljtus, 

**  Me  yel  sororem  Hippolyte  ant  famulam  yoca, 
Famulamque  potins,  omne  servitinm  feram.** 

"  0  call  me  sister,  call  me  serrant,  choose, 
Or  rather  servant,  I  am  thiue  to  nse." 

\  ^  Non  me  per  altas  ire  si  jabeas  niyes, 
Pigeat  gelatis  ingredi  Pindi  jugis, 
Non  si  per  ignes  ire  ant  infesta  agmina 
Cuncter,  paratas  >  ensibas  pectus  dare, 
Te  tmio  jubere,  me  decet  jussa  exequi." 

"•  It  shall  not  griere  me  to  the  snowy  hills, 
Or  frozen  Pindus's  tops  forthwith  to  climb, 
Or  run  through  fire,  or  through  an  army, 
Say  but  the  word,  for  I  am  always  thine.*' 

Callicratides  in  'Lucian  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  speech, 
'*  O  God  of  Heaven,  grant  me  this  life  forever  to  sit  ov^ 
against  my  mistress,  and  to  hear  her  sweet  voice,  to  go  in  and 
out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  business  common  with  her ; 
I  would  labour  when  she  labours ;  sail  when  she  sails ;  he 
that  hates  her  should  hate  me ;  and  if  a  tyrant  kill  her,  he 
should  kill  me ;  if  she  should  die,  I  would  not  live,  and  one 
grave  should  hold  us  both."  ^Finiet  ilia  meoi  moriens  mo- 
rierUis  amoves,  Abrocomus  in  *  Aristsenetus  makes  the  like 
petition  for  his  Delphia, — ^  Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  oheam 
lubens.  "  I  desire  to  live  with  thee,  and  I  am  ready  to  die 
¥rith  thee."  'Tis  the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to 
his  Chariclea,  "  so  that  I  may  but  enjoy  thy  love,  let  me  die 
presently ; "  Leander  to  his  Hero,  when  he  besought  the  sea 
waves  to  let  him  go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  hina  coming 
back.  ''Parcite  dum  propero,  mergite  dum  redeo.  "  Spare 
me  whilst  I  go,  drown  me  as  I  return."     *Tis  the  common 


1  Seneca,  in  Hipp.  act.  2.       >  Hujae  tinebo,  et  id«m  erit  sepulchrom  utriaqne. 

ero  yiTus,  mortuus  hujus  ero.    Propert.  ^  Buchanan.    "  When  she  dies  my  love 

lib.  2,ylTam8iyiTat;  sioadatilla,  cadam.  shall  also   be   at   rest   in    the    tomb." 

Id.        3  Dial.  Amorum.    Mihi  d  dii  cae-  ^  Epist.  21.    Sit  hoc  votum  a  diis  amara 

leetes  ultra  sit  vita  haec  perpetua  ex  ad-  DelpUdem,  ab  eft  amari,  adloqui  pul- 

?er8o  arnicas  sedere,  et  suave  loquentem  chram  et  loqueuteo)  audire.        9  Qor. 

audire,  &c.,  si  moriatur,  vivere  non  sua-  '  Mart. 
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humour  of  them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to  wish  for  death,  to 
confront  death  in  this  case,  Quippe  qtieis  nee  /era,  nee  ignis, 
neque  prceeipitium,  nee  /return,  nee  ensis,  nequs  laqueu^ 
gravia  videntur  ;  "  'Tis  their  desire  "  (saitb  Tyrius)  "  to  die.** 

^  Hand  timet  mortem,  cupit  ire  in  ipsos 
obvius  enses." 

**He  does  not  fear  death,  he  desireth  such  upon  the  very 
iBwords."  Though  a  thousand  dragons  or  devils  keep  the 
gates,  Cerherus  himself,  Scyron  and  Procrustes  lay  in  wait, 
and  the  way  as  dangerous,  as  inaccessihle  as  hell,  through 
fiery  flames  and  over  burning  coulters,  he  will  adventure  for 
p,ll  this.  And  as  ^  Peter  Abelard  lost  his  testicles  for  bin 
Heloise,  he  will  I  say  not  venture  an  incision,  but  life  itself, 
For  how  many  gallants  offered  to  lose  their  lives  for  a  night* s 
lodging  with  Cleopatra  in  those  days  I  and  in  the  hour  or 
moment  of  death,  'tis  their  sole  comfort  to  remember  their 
dear  mistress,  as  ^  Zerbino  slain  in  France,  and  Brandimart 
in  Barbary ;  as  Arcite  did  his  Emily, 

8  "  when  liefdt  death, 
Dusked  been  his  eyes,  and  faded  is  his  brmthf 
But  on  his  lady  yet  casteth  he  his  eye, 
Bis  last  word  was,  mercy  Emely. 
His  spirit  changed,  and  out  went  there, 
WhOker  I  cannot  tell,  ne  where. 

*When  Captain  Gobrius  by  an  unlucky  accident  had  re** 
ceived  his  death's  wound,  ?ieu  me  miserum  exelamat,  miserable 
man  that  I  am,  (instead  of  other  devotions,)  he  cries  out,  shall 
I  die  before  I  see  my  sweetheart  Rodanthe  ?  J^e  atnor  mor- 
tem (saith  mine  author)  aiU  quicquid  humanittis  aceidit,  cu* 
pematur,  so  love  triumphs,  contemns,  insults  over  death  itself. 
Thirteen  proper  young  men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair  Hippo- 
damias's  sake,  the  daughter  of  Onomaus,  king  of  Elis ;  when 


1   L^^    Calamitates    Pet.   Abelhardi    Prodromtis,  Amoram,  lib.  6.    Interpret. 
Bplst.  prima.       ^Arioeto,       >  chauoer,    Gaulmiuo. 
in   the   Knight's   Tale.       *  Theodora* 
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that  hard  condition  was  proposed  of  death  or  victorj,  they 
made  no  account  of  it,  but  courageously  for  love  died,  till 
Pelops  at  last  won  her  by  a  sleight  ^  As  many  gallants  deth 
perately  adventured  their  dearest  blood  for  Atalanta,  the 
daughter  of  Schenius,  in  hope  of  marriage,  all  vanquished  and 
overcame,  till  Hippomenes  by  a  few  golden  apples  happily  ob- 
tained his  suit  Perseus,  of  old,  fought  with  a  sea-monster  for 
Andromeda's  sake;  and  our  St  George  freed  the  king^s 
daughter  of  Sabea  (the  golden  legend  is  mine  author)  that  was 
exposed  to  a  dragon,  by  a  terrible  combat  Our  knights-errant, 
and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of  these  days,  I  hope  will  adventure 
as  much  for  ladies*  favours  as  the  Squire  of  Dames,  Knight 
of  the  Sun,  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  or  that  renowned 
peer, 

3  **  Orlando,  who  long  time  had  loved  dear 
Angelica  the  fair,  and  for  her  sake 
About  the  world  in  nations  far  and  near, 
Did  high  attempts  perform  and  undertake." 

he  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  block  and  a  beast,  that  will 
not  do  as  much,  but  they  will  sure,  they  wLQ;  for  it  is  an 
ordinary  thing  for  these  inamoratos  of  our  time  to  say  and 
do  more,  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood,  *or  as  that 
Thessalian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  provocans  rtva- 
lem  ad  hoc  c^midandum,  to  make  his  corrival  do  as  much. 
'Tis  frequent  with  them  to  challenge  the  field  for  their  lady 
and  mistress's  sake,  to  run  a  tilt, 

*  "  That  either  bears  (so  furiously  they  meet) 
The  other  down  under  the  horses'  feet," 

and  then  up  and  to  it  again, 

**  And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  pour, 
That  neither  plate  nor  mail  sustained  the  stour, 
But  riveld  wreak  like  rotten  wood  asunder, 
And  fire  did  flash  like  lightning  after  thunder;  '* 

1  Orid.    10    Met.    Higinius,    c.  185.    dial.  amor.       4  Faerie  Queeoe,  cant.  1. 
>  Ariost.  Ub.  1,  Oant.  1,  staff.  6.      >  Plat.    lib.  4,  et  cant.  8,  lib.  4. 
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and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long  ^"till  their  headpiece, 
bucklers  be  all  broken,  and  swords  hacked  like  so  many 
saws,"  for  they  must  not  see  her  abused  in  any  sort,  'tis  blas- 
phemy to  speak  against  her,  a  dishonour  without  all  good 
respect  to  name  her.  'Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to 
drink  *  healths  upon  their  bare  knees,  though  it  were  a  mile 
to  the  bottom,  no  matter  of  what  mixture,  off  it  comes.  If 
she  bid  them  they  will  go  barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  great 
Cham's  court,  •  to  the  East  Indies  to  fetch  her  a  bird  to  wear 
in  her  hat ;  and  with  Drake  and  Cavendish  sail  round  about 
the  world  for  her  sweet  sake,  adversis  ventis,  serve  twice 
seven  years  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel ;  do  as  much  as  *  Ges- 
munda,  the  daughter  of  Tancredus,  prince  of  Salerna,  did  for 
Guisardus,  her  true  love,  eat  his  heart  when  he  died ;  or  as 
Artemesia  drank  her  husband's  bones  beaten  to  powder,  and 
so  bury  him  in  herself,  and  endure  more  torments  than 
Theseus  or  Paris.  JEt  Ms  colitur  Venus  magis  quam  thure,  et 
victimis,  with  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as  *^  Aristaenetus  holds) 
Venus  is  well  pleased.  Generally  they  undertake  any  pain, 
any  labour,  any  toil,  for  their  mistress's  sake,  love  and  ad- 
mire a  servant,  not  to  her  alone,  but  to  all  her  friends  and 
followers,  they  hug  and  embrace  them  for  her  sake ;  her  dog, 
picture,  and  everything  she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  relic. 
If  any  man  come  from  her,  they  feast  him,  reward  him,  will 
not  be  out  of  his  company,  do  him  all  offices,  still  remember- 
ing, still  talking  of  her : 

^  "  Nam  si  abest  quod  ames,  presto  simulacra  tamen  sunt 
lUius,  et  nomen  dulce  observatur  ad  aures." 

The  very  carrier,  that  comes  from  him  to  her  is  a  most 
welcome  guest ;  and  if  he  bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it 
twenty  times  over,  and  as  ''Lucretia  did  by  Euryalus,  "kiss 

1  Dnm  cassia  pertasa,  ensis  instar  Ser-  *  Beroaldus,  e  Boccaccio.    5  Epist.  17, 1. 2. 

tm  excisos,  scutum,  &c.    Barthius,  Coel-  «  Lucretius.    "  For  if  the  object  of  your 

estiiia.         2  Lesbia  sex  cjathis,  septem  love  be  absent,  her  image  is  present,  and 

Jnstina  bibatur.        <  As  Xanthus  for  the  her  sweet  name  is  still  familiar  in  mj 

love  of  Eurippe,  omnem  Europam  pera-  ears."  '  ^neas  Sylvius  :    Lucretia 

gravit.      Parthenius,     Erot.     cap.     8.  quum  accepit  Euryali  literas  IiilariB  star 
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the  letter  a  thousand  times  together,  and  then  read  it ; "  And 
^  Ghelidonia  hy  Philonius,  af^er  manj  sweet  kisses,  put  the 
letter  in  her  bosom, 

**  And  kiss  again,  and  often  look  thereon, 
And  stay  the  messenger  that  would  be  gone:  '* 

And  ask  many  prettj  questions,  orer  and  orer  again,  as  how 
he  looked,  what  he  did,  and  what  he  said  ?    In  a  word, 

s  "  Vult  placere  lese  arnica,  vult  mihi,  volt  pedLssequs, 
Vult  famulis,  vult  etiam  ancillis,  et  catulo  meo." 

"  He  strives  to  please  his  mistress,  and  her  maid, 
Her  servants,  and  her  dog,  and 's  well  apaid.*' 

If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a  busk-point,  a  feather  of  her 
fan,  a  shoetie,  a  lace,  a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair, 

'  "  Pignusque  direptum  lacertis; 
Aut  digito  mal^  pertiuaci," 

he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next 
his  heart.  Her  picture  he  adores  twice  a  day,  and  for  two 
hours  together  will  not  look  off  it ;  as  Laodamia  did  by  Pro- 
tesilaus,  when  he  went  to  war,  * "  *  sit  at  home  with  his  pic- 
ture before  her:'  a  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more 
precious  than  any  saint's  relic,"  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket 
(O  blessed  relic),  and  every  day  will  kiss  it ;  if  in  her  pres- 
ence, his  eye  is  never  off  her,  and  drink  he  will  where  she 
drank,  if  it  be  possible,  in  that  very  place,  &c.  K  absent, 
he  will  walk  in  the  walk,  sit  under  that  tree  where  -she  did 

use  to  sit,  in  that  bower,  in  that  very  seat, et  forihus  miser 

dscula  figit^  many  years  after  sometimes,  though  she  be  far 
distant  and  dwell  many  miles  off,  he  loves  yet  to  walk  that 
Way  still,  to  have  his  chamber  window  look  that  Way  \  to  walk 


ttm  tnlUiesqtie  paplmm  bsslayit.      iMe-  gently  resisting  fingw.*'       ^Illa  doial 

diis  inseruit  papillls  Uttomm  ejus,  tnille  sedens  imaginem  c^fus  Axis  ocnlis  atridu« 

rilus  iMingens  Buaria.    Arist.  2)  epfet.  18.  oondpicata.  ^"And  dtotoMted  wlU 

Plautos,  Asinar.  >  Hor.    "  Some  imprint  kisses  on  the  dooze." 

token  snatched  firom   her  aim  or  her 
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by  that  river's  side,  which  (though  far  awaj)  runs  by  the 
house  where  she  dwells,  he  loves  the  wind  blows  to  that  coast 

1 "  0  quoties  dixi  Zephyris  properantibud  illuc, 
Felices  palchram  visuri  AmarjUida  venti." 

•*  0  happy  western  winds  that  blow  that  way, 
For  yoa  shall  see  my  love's  fair  faoe  to-day.'* 

He  ^ill  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  wind, 

3  ^  Vos  aurse  Alpinse,  placidls  de  montibus  aurie, 
Haec  illi  portate," 

•  he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his 
heart  is  still  with  her,  *  to  talk  of  her,  admiring  and  com* 
mending  her,  lamenting,  moaning,  wishing  himself  anything 
for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her,  O  that  he  might 
but  enjoy  her  presence !     So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress, 

*  "  O  happy  ground  on  which  she  treads,  and  happy  were  I 
if  she  would  tread  upon  me.  I  think  her  countenance  would 
make  the  rivers  stand,  and  when  she  comes  abroad,  birds  will 
sing  and  come  about  her." 

"  Ridebunt  valles,  ridebunt  obvia  Tempe, 
In  florem  viridis  protinus  iblt  humus." 

"  The  fields  will  laugh,  the  pleasant  valleys  bum, 
And  all  the  grass  will  into  flowert  turn." 

Omnis  Amhrostam  spirabit  anra,  *"When  she  is  in  the 
meadow,  she  is  fairer  than  any  flower,  for  that  lasts  but  for  a 
day,  the  river  is  pleasing,  but  it  vanisheth  on  a  sudden,  but 
thy  flower  doth  not  fade,  thy  stream  is  greater  than  the  sea. 
If  I  look  upon  the  heaven,  methinks  I  see  the  sun  fallen 
down  to  shine  below,  and  thee  to  shine  in  his  place,  whom  I 
desire.  If  I  look  upon  the  night,  methinks  I  see  two  more 
glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thyself."     A  little  after  he  thus 

1  Buchanan,  Sylva.         s  Fracastorius  felix  solum !  beatus  ego,  si  me  calcare- 

Naugerio.    ^*  Ye  alpine  winds,  ye  moun-  ris  ;  yultus  tuus   amnes  sistere  potest, 

tain  breeses,  bear  these  gifts  to  her.'^  &c.  ^  Idem   epist.    in   prato  cum 

*  Happy  servants  that  serve  her,  happy  sit,  floies  superat ;  illi  pulehri  sed  unius 

men  that  are  in  her  company.        *  Non  tantum  diei ;  fiurius  gratus  sed  evanes- 

Ipsos   solum    sed    ipsorum    memoriam  cit,  at  tuus  fluvius  mari  major.    Si  cos- 

aaiant.    Ludan.  6  Epist.  0  ter  lum  aspicio,  solem  ezistimo  oecidisse,  et 
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courts  his  mistress,  ^  ^  If  thou  goest  forth  of  the  city,  the  pro- 
tecting gods  that  keep  the  town  will  run  after  to  gaze  upon 
thee  ;  if  thou  sail  upon  the  seas,  as  so  many  small  boats,  thej 
will  follow  thee;  what  river  would  not  run  into  the  sea?" 
Another,  he  sighs  and  sobs,  swears  he  hath  Oor  scigswn,  a 
heart  bruised  to  powder,  dissolved  and  melted  within  him,  or 
quite  gone  from  him,  to  his  mistress's  bosom  belike,  he  is  in 
an  oven,  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  so  scorched  with  love's  heat ; 
he  wisheth  himself  a  saddle  for  her  to  sit  on,  a  posy  for  her 
to  smell  to,  and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to  be  hanged,  if  he 
might  be  strangled  in  her  garters ;  he  would  willingly  die  to- 
morrow, so  that  she  might  kill  him  with  her  own  hands. 
'  Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a  gnat,  a  ring,  Catullus  a  sparrow, 

4^  **  0  81  tecum  ladere  sioat  ipsa  possem, 
£t  tristes  animi  levare  curas." 

'  Anacreon  a  glass,  a  gown,  a  chain,  anything, 

"  Sed  speculum  ego  ipse  flam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  cernas, 
£t  Testis  ipse  fiam,    • 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  gestes. 
Mutari  et  opto  in  undam, 
Lavem  tuos  ut  artus, 
Nardus  paella  fiam, 
Ut  ego  teipsam  inungam, 
Sim  fascia  in  papillis, 
Tuo  et  monile  coUo, 
Fiamque  calceus,  me 
Saltem  ut  pede  usque  calces." 

4  *'  But  I  a  looking-glass  would  be, 
Still  to  be  looked  upon  by  thee, 
Or  I,  my  love,  would  be  thy  gown, 
By  thee  to  be  worn  up  and  down ; 
Or  a  pure  well  full  to  the  brims, 
That  I  might  wash  thy  purer  limbs : 
Or,  Pd  be  precious  balm  to  *noint, 

In  terrft  ambnlare,  fro.       i  Si  ciyitate  only  dally  with  thee,  and  alleviate  the 

egrederis,  sequentur    te   dii    custodes,  wasting  sorrows  of  my  mind."       ^Caam. 

spectaculo  commoti ;  si  naviges,  sequen-  80.        *  Englished  by  M.  B.  HoUiday,  in 

fcur ;  quis  fluvius  salum  tuum  non  rig^-  his  Technog.  act.  1,  seen.  7 
ret?       a  El.  16,  2.       ♦  " Oh,  if  I  might 
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With  choicest  care  each  choicest  joint; 
Or,  if  I  might,  I  would  be  fain 
Aboat  thy  neck  thy  happy  chain, 
Or  would  it  were  my  blessed  hap 
To  be  the  lawn  o'er  thy  fair  pap. 
Or  would  I  were  thy  shoe,  to  be 
Daily  trod  upon  by  thee." 

O  thrice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoy  her :  as  they  that  saw 
Hero  in  Musaeus,  and  ^  Salmacis  to  Hermaphroditus, 

8  "  Felices  mater,  &c.,  felix  nutrix. 

Sed  long6  cunctis,  long^que  beatior  llle, 
Quem  fructu  sponsi  et  socii  dignabere  lecti.'* 

The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comedy,  ^  Ncb 
iUcB  fortunatcB  sunt  quce  cum  illo  ctdnznt,  "  happy  are  his  bed- 
fellows ; "  and  as  she  said  of  Cyprus,  *  Beata  qua  iUi  uxor 
fviura  esset,  blessed  is  that  woman  that  shall  be  his  wife, 
nay,  thrice  happy  she  that  shall  enjoy  him  but  a  night.  ^  Una 
nox  Jovis  sceptro  (Bquiparanda,  such  a  night's  lodging  is 
worth  Jupiter's  sceptre. 

•  "  Qualis  nox  erit  ilia,  dii,  deaeque, 
Quam  mollis  thorns?  " 

"  O  what  a  blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a 
bed ! "  She  will  adventure  all  her  estate  for  such  a  night, 
for  a  nectarean,  a  balsam  kiss  alone. 

"  Qui  te  videt  beatus  est, 
Beatior  qui  te  audiet, 
Qui  te  potitur  est  Deus.'*  ^ 

The  sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Ver- 
tomannus,  that  comely  traveller,  lamented  to  herself  in  this 
manner,  • "  O  Grod,  thou  hast  made  this  man  whiter  than  the 

1   Ovid.  Met.  lib.  4.        >  Xenophon,  0  deus,  hunc  creSlsti  sole  candidiorem,  e 

Cyropeed.  lib.  5.        ^  Plautus,  de  milite.  diyerso  me,  et  coqjugem  meura,  et  natos 

4Lacian.      ^EOrsecoRaf.      sPetronius.  meos  omnes    nigricantes.    Utinam  hie. 

r  **  He  is  happy  who  sees  thee,  more  &c.    Ibit  Gazella,  Tegeia,  Galzerana,  et 

h»ppy  who  hears,  a  god  who  enjoys  thee."  promissis  oneravit,  et  donis,  &o. 
8  Jjod..  Yertomannus,  navig.  lib.  2,  c.  6) 


n 
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sun,  but  me,  mine  husband,  and  all  mj  children  black ;  I  would 
to  God  he  were  mj  husband,  or  that  I  had  such  a  son ; "  she 
fell  a  weeping,  and  so  impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  (as  Pot- 
iphar's  wife  did  by  Joseph)  she  would  have  had  him  gone  in 
with  her,  she  sent  awaj  Gazella,  Tegeia,  Galzerana,  her 
waiting-maids,  loaded  him  with  fair  promises  and  gifts,  and 

wooed  him  with  all  the  rhetoric  she  could extremum  hoc 

misercB  da  munus  amanti^  ''grant  this  last  request  to  a 
wretched  lover."  But  when  he  gave  not  consent,  she  would 
have  gone  with  him,  and  left  all,  to  be  his  page,  his  servant, 
or  his  lackej,  Ceria  sequi  charum  carptu  ut  umbra  solet,  so 
that  she  might  enjoy  him,  threatening  moreover  to  kill  her- 
self, &c  Men  will  do  as  much  and  more  for  women,  spend 
goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes ;  kings  will  leave  their  crowns,  as 
King  John  for  Matilda  the  nun  at  Dunmow. 

1  **  But  kings  in  this  yet  priyileg'd  may  be, 
ril  be  a  monk  €0 1  may  live  with  thee." 

The  very  gods  will  endure  any  shame,  (atque  altquts  de  diis 
non  tristihui  inquit,  &c.,)  be  a  spectacle  as  Mars  and  Venus 
were,  to  all  the  rest ;  so  did  Lucian's  Mercury  wish,  and  per- 
adventure  so  dost  thou.    They  will  adventure  their  lives  with 

alacrity * pro  qua  non  mettuzm  mori ^nay  more, 

fro  qua  non  mettiam  ins  mori,  I  will  die  twice,  nay,  twenty 
times  for  her.  If  she  die,  there's  no  remedy,  they  must  die 
with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.  A  lover  in  Calcagninus,  wrote 
this  on  his  darling's  tomb, 

"  Quincia  obiit,  sed  non  Quincia  sola  obiit, 
Quincia  obiit,  sed  cum  Quincift  et  ipse  obii; 
Risus  obit,  obit  gratia,  lusus  obit, 
Kec  mea  nunc  anima  in  pec  tore,  at  in  tumulo  est.** 

"  Quincia  my  dear  is  dead,  but  not  alone, 
For  I  am  dead,  and  with  her  I  am  gone : 
Sweet  smiles,  mirth,  graces,  all  with  her  do  rest, 
And  my  soul  too,  for  *tis  not  in  my  breast." 

1 M.  D.       *  Hor.  Ode  9,  lib.  8. 
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How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say 
the  same  ?  But  these  are  toys  in  respect,  they  will  hazard 
their  very  soul  for  their  mistress's  sake* 

**  Atque  aliqnis  inter  juTenes  miratiu  est,  et  Terbum  dixit, 
Non  ego  in  coelo  cuperem  Deus  esse, 
Nostram  uxorem  habeas  domi  Hero.** 

"  One  said,  to  heaven  would  I  not 
desire  at  all  to  go. 
If  that  at  mine  own  house  1  had 
such  a  fine  wife  as  Hero.** 

Venus  forsook  heaven  for  Adonis's  sake— ^  ccdo  'praferttar 
Adonis,  Old  Janivere,  in  Chaucer,  thought  when  he  had 
his  fair  May  he  should  never  go  to  heaven,  he  should  live  so 
merrily  here  on  earth ;  had  I  such  a  mistress,  he  protests, 

2  "  Coelum  diis  ego  non  suum  inviderem, 
Sed  sortem  mihi  dii  meam  inviderent.'* 

"  I  would  not  envy  their  prosperity, 
The  gods  should  envy  my  felicity.'* 

Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweetheart,  he  will 

adventure  and  leave  all  this,  and  more  than  this  to  see  her 

alone. 

*  "  Omnia  qua  patior  mala  si  pensare  velit  fors, 
Un&  aliquft  nobis  prosperitate,  dii. 
Hoc  precor,  ut  faciant,  faciant  me  cemere  coram, 
Cor  mihi  captivum  quae  tenet  hocce,  deam.** 

'*  If  all  my  mischiefs  were  recompensed. 
And  God  would  give  me  what  I  requested, 
I  would  my  mistress's  presence  only  seek. 
Which  doth  mine  heart  in  prison  captive  keep.** 

But  who  can  reckon  upon  the  dotage,  madness,  servitude,  and 
blindness,  the  foolish  phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their 
torments,  wishes,  idle  attempts  ? 

Yet  for  all  this,  amongst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  trouble- 

A  Or.  Met.  10.       *  Baehman.  Hendecasyl.       *  Petruoh. 
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6ome  symptoms,  inconveniences,  fantastical  fits  and  passions 
which  are  usually  incident  to  such  persons,  there  be  some 
good  and  graceful  qualities  in  lovers,  which  this  affection 
causeth.  "As  it  makes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it 
makes  fools  become  wise;  ^it  makes  base  fellows  become 
generous,  cowards  courageous,"  as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Plu- 
tarch ;  "  covetous,  liberal  and  magnificent ;  downs,  civil ;  cruel, 
gentle ;  wicked  profane  persons  to  become  religious ;  slovens, 
neat ;  churls,  merciful ;  and  dumb  dogs,  eloquent ;  your  lazy 
drones,  quick  and  nimble."  Feras  mentes  domcU  cupido,  that 
fierce,  cruel,  and  rude  Cyclops  Polyphemus  sighed,  and  shed 
many  a  salt  tear  for  Galatea's  sake.  No  passion  causeth 
greater  alterations,  or  more  vehement  of  joy  or  discontent. 
Plutarch.  Sympoi.  lib.  5,  qtujest,  1,  ^  saith,  "  that  the  soul  of  a 
man  in  love  is  full  of  perfumes  and  sweet  odours,  and  all 
manner  of  pleasing  tones  and  tunes,  insomuch  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  (as  he  adds)  whether  love  do  mortal  men  more  harm 
than  good."  It  adds  spirits  and  makes  them,  otherwise  soil 
and  silly,  generous  and  courageous,  '  Aiui(xcem  faciehat  amor. 
Ariadne's  love  made  Theseus  so  adventurous,  and  Medea's 
beauty  Jason  so  victorious ;  expectorat  amor  ttmorem,  *  Plato 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so  val- 
orous. "  A  young  man  will  be  much  abashed  to  commit  any 
foul  offence  that  shall  come  to  the  hearing  or  sight  of  his 
mistress."  As  *  he  that  desired  of  his  enemy  now  dying,  to 
lay  him  with  his  face  upward,  ne  amastus  videret  eum  a  tergo 
vtdneratum,  lest  his  sweetheart  should  say  he  was  a  coward, 
"  And  if  it  were  •  possible  to  have  an  army  consist  of  lovers, 
such  as  love,  or  are  beloved,  they  would  be  extraordinary 
valiant  and  wise  in  their  government,  modesty  would  detain 
them  from  doing  amiss,  emulation  incite  them  to  do  that 

1  Cardan,  lib-  2,  de  sap.  ex  Tilibus  gen-  >  Oyid.        *  In  Convivio :  amor  Veneris 

ero80S  efflcere  solet,  ex  timidis  audaces,  Martem  detinet,  et  jfbrtem  facit ;  adolea- 

ex  avaria  splendidosj  ex  a^restibus  civiles,  centem    maxime    erubescere    cernimns 

ex  crudelibus  mansuetos,  ex  impiis  religi-  quutn  amatrix  eum  turpe  qaid  commit- 

0808,  ex  sordidis  nitidoa  atque  cultos,  ex  tontem  offendit.        ^  Plutarch.  Amator. 

duris  misericordes,  ex  mutis  eloquentes.  dial.        ^  Si  quo  pacto  fieri  ciTitas  auft 

s  Anima  homiais  amore  capti  tota  referta  exercitus  poeset  partim  ex  his  qui  amant, 

Buffidbasetodoribas:  I'seane^  re8onat,&c.  partim  ex  his,  &c. 
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which  is  good  and  honest,  and  a  few  of  them  would  overcome 
a  great  company  of  others."  There  is  no  man  so  pusillani- 
mous, so  very  a  dastard,  whom  love  would  not  incense,  make 
of  a  divine  temper,  and  an  heroical  spirit.  As  he  said  in 
like  case,  ^Tota  mat  codi  moles,  non  ierreor,  &c.  Nothing 
can  terrify,  nothing  can  dismay  them.  But  as  Sir  Blandimor 
and  Paridel,  those  two  brave  fairy  knights,  fought  for  the 
love  of  fair  Florimel  in  presence — 

2  "  And  drawing  both  their  swords  with  rage  anew, 
Like  two  mad  mastives  each  other  slew, 
And  sliields  did  share,  and  males  did  rash,  and  helms  did  hew : 
So  furiously  each  other  did  assail. 
As  if  their  souls  at  once  they  would  have  rent, 
Out  of  their  breasts,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 
Adown  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent, 
That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blood  was  sprent, 
And  all  their  armour  stained  with  bloody  gore. 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breathe  would  they  relent. 
So  mortal  was  their  malice  and  so  sore. 
That  both  resolved  (than  yield)  to  die  before.'* 

Every  base  swain  in  love  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his 
dear  mistress's  sake.  He  will  fight  and  fetch  •  Argivum  Clyp- 
eum,  that  famous  buckler  of  Argos,  to  do  her  service,  ad- 
venture at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.  And  as  Serranus  the 
Spaniard,  then  Governor  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquis 
Spinola,  if  the  enemy  brought  50,000  devils  against  him  he 
would  keep  it.  The  nine  worthies,  Oliver  and  Rowland,  and 
forty  dozen  of  peers  are  all  in  him,  he  is  all  mettle,  armour 
of  proof,  more  than  a  man,  and  in  this  case  improved  beyond 
himself.  For  as  *  Agatho  contends,  a  true  lover  is  wise,  just, 
temperate,  and  valiant.  *  "  I  doubt  not,  therefore,  but  if  a 
man  had  such  an  army  of  lovers  (as  Castillo  supposeth)  he 
might  soon  conquer  all  the  world,  except  by  chance  he  met 
with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose  it."  "  For 
80  perhaps  they  might  fight  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare  in 

1  Aneerianas.       >  Faerie  Qn.  lib.  4,  nisi  forte  cum  aliquo  exercitu  confligen- 

cant.  2.        s  Zened.  preverb.  cont.  6.  dam  esset  in  quo  omnes  amatores  esaent. 

4  Flat.  Ck>nviT.        &  Lib.  8,  de  Aulico,  6  Hyginus,  de  cane  et  lepore  coelesti,  et 

non  dabito  quin  is  qui  talem  exercitum  dechnator. 
baberet,  totius  orbis  statim  yictor  esset, 
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the  heavens,  course  one  another  round,  and  never  make  an 
end.  Castillo  thinks  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  would  never 
have  conquered  Granada,  had  not  Queen  Isabel  and  her 
ladies  been  present  at  the  siege :  ^  ^'  It  cannot  be  expressed 
what  courage  the  Spanish  knights  took  when  the  ladies  were 
present,  a  few.  Spaniards  overcame  a  multitude  of  Moors." 
Thej  will  undergo  any  danger  whatsoever,  as  Sir  Walter 
Manny  in  Edward  the  Third's  time,  stuck  full  of  ladies' 
favours,  fought  like  a  dragon.  For  soli  amanteSy  as  '  Plato 
holds,  pro  amicis  mori  appetunt,  only  lovers  will  die  for  their 
friends,  and  in  their  mistress's  quarrel.  And  for  that  cause  he 
would  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  en- 
couragers  of  noble  actions ;  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  '  Squire 
of  Dames  himself,  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristram,  Cassar,  or 
Alexander,  shall  not  be  more  resolute  or  go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  add,  but  as  I  said,  subtlety, 
wit,  and  many  pretty  devices,  ^Namque  doloa  impirat  amoTy 
Jraudesque  minisiraty  'Jupiter  in  love  with  Leda,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  compass  his  desire,  turned  himself  into  a 
swan,  and  got  Venus  to  pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an 
eagle  ;  which  she  doing,  for  shelter,  he  fled  to  Leda's  lap,  et  %n 
^U8  gremio  se  coQocavit,  Leda  embraced  him,  and  so  fell  fast 
asleep,  sed  dormientem  Jupiter  compressity  by  which  means 
Jupiter  had  his  will.  Infinite  such  tricks  love  can  devise, 
such  fine  feasts  in  abundance,  with  wisdom  and  wariness, 
^quis  faUere  posstt  amantem.  All  manner  of  civility,  de* 
cency,  compliment  and  good  behaviour,  plus  scdis  et  leports, 
polite  graces  and  merry  conceits.  Boccaccio  hath  a  pleasant 
tale  to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and 
which  Beroaldus  hath  turned  into  Latin,  Bebelius  in  verse, 
of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  This  Cymon  was  a  fool,  a  proper 
man  of  person,  and  the  governor  of  Cyprus's  son,  but  a  very 
ass,  insomuch  that  his  father  being  ashamed  of  him,  sent  him 

1  VIx  dici  potest  quantam  inde  audaoi-  1.  2.    "  Foe  loTe  both  inspires  iia  with 

am  asBumerent  Hispani,  inde  pauci  in-  stratagems,  and  suggests  to  us  flraoda.** 

Anitas    Maurorum    oopias   superarunt.  6  Aratus,  in  Phaenom.       *  Vixg.    "  W]m» 

>  Lib.  6,  de  legibus.       '  Spenser's  Faerie  can  deoeiTe  a  loTer." 
Qneene,  8  book,  cant.  8.        *  Hyg^nus, 
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to  a  farm-house  he  had  in  the  country,  to  be  brought  up. 
Where  by  chance,  as  his  manner  was,  walking  alone,  he 
espied  a  gallant  young  gentlewoman,  named  Iphigenia,  a 
burgomaster's  daughter  of  Cyprus,  with  her  maid,  by  a  brook 
side  in  a  little  thicket,  fast  asleep  in  her  smock,  where  she 
had  newly  bathed  herself;  "  When  ^  Cyraon  saw  her,  he 
stood  leaning  on  his  staff,  gaping  on  her  immovable,  and  in 
amaze ; "  at  last  he  fell  so  far  in  love  with  the  glorious  object, 
that  he  began  to  rouse  himself  up,  to  bethink  what  he  was, 
would  needs  follow  her  to  the  city,  and  for  her  sake  began  to 
b^  civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  to  play  on  instruments, 
and  got  all  those  gentlemanlike  qualities  and  compliments  in 
a  short  space,  which  his  friends  were  most  glad  of.  In  brief 
he  became,  from  an  idiot  and  a  clown,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  gentlemen  in  Cyprus,  did  many  valorous  exploits, 
and  all  for  the  love  of  mistress  Iphigenia.  In  a  word,  I  may 
say  thus  much  of  them  all,  let  them  be  never  so  clownish, 
rude  and  horrid,  Grobians  and  sluts,  if  once  they  be  in  love 
they  will  be  most  neat  and  spruce;  for,  ^Omnibus  rebus,  et 
nitidis  nitoribus  antevenit  amor,  they  will  follow  the  fashion, 
begin  to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves, 
venustatum  enim  mater  Venus  ;  a  ship  is  not  so  long  a  rigging 
as  a  young  gentlewoman  a  trimming  up  herself  against  her 
sweetheart  comes.  A  painter's  shop,  a  flowery  meadow,  no 
BO  gracious  aspect  in  nature's  storehouse  as  a  young  maid, 
nybilis  ptiella,  a  Novitsa  or  Venetian  bride,  that  looks  for  a 
husband,  or  a  young  man  that  is  her  suitor ;  composed  looks, 
composed  gait,  clothes,  gestures,  actions,  all  composed  ;  all  the 
graces,  elegances  in  the  world  are  in  her  face.  Their  best 
robes,  ribbons,  chains,  jewels,  lawns,  linens,  laces,  spangles, 
must  come  on,  ^prceter  quam  res  patitur  strident  elegantice, 
they  are  beyond  all  measure  coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a 
sudden;  'tis  all  their  study,  all  their  business,  how  to  wear 
their  clothes  neat,  to  be  polite  and  terse,  and  to  set  out  them- 

1  "Htkno  hH  oonspicatus  est   Oymoiif    abnndus,  &c.       *  Plautus,  Gaslna,  act* 
baoulo  innixuBf  immobilis  stetit,  et  mir-    2,  sc.  4.       >  Plautiu. 
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selves.  No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see  his  sweetheart  com- 
ing, but  he  smugs  up  himself,  pulls  up  his  cloak  now  fallen 
about  his  shoulders,  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  band, 
cuffs,  slicks  his  hair,  twires  his  beard,  &c.  When  Mercury- 
was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 

1  ^*  Chlamydemque  ut  pendeat  apt^ 
CoUocat,  ut  limbus  totumque  appareat  aunim." 


**  He  puts  his  cloak  in  order,  that  the  lace, 
And  hem,  and  gold-work  all  might  have  his  grace. 


»i 


Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus,  till  she 
had  spruced  up  herself  first. 

3  "  i^ec  tamen  ante  adiit,  etsi  properabat  adire, 
Quam  se  composuit,  quam  circumspexit  amictus, 
£t  finxit  Yultum,  et  meruit  formosa  videri." 

**  Nor  did  she  come,  although  'twas  her  desire, 
Till  she  composed  herself,  and  trimmed  her  tire. 
And  set  her  looks  to  make  him  to  admire.'' 

Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her  son 
"^neas  was  to  appear  before  Queen  Dido,  he  was 

"  Os  humerosque  deo  similis  (namque  ipsa  decoram 
CsBsariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventss 
Purpureum  et  Isetos  oculis  ajfiarat  honores.)" 

like  a  god,  for  she  was  the  tirewoman  herself,  to  set  him  out 
with  all  natural  and  artificial  impostures.  As  mother  Mam- 
mea  did  her  son  Heliogabalus,  new  chosen  emperor,  when 
he  was  to  be  seen  of  the  people  first.  When  the  hirsute 
Cyclopical  Polyphemus  courted  Galatea ; 

*  "  Jamque  tibi  formae,  jamque  est  tibl  cura  placendi, 
Jam  rigidos  pectis  rastris  Polypheme  capillos, 
Jam  libet  hirsutam  tibi  falce  recidere  barbam, 
£t  spectare  feros  in  aquil  et  componere  vultus.' 


»» 


1  Ovid.  Met.  2.  >  Oyld.  Met.  4.  stowed  apon  him  the  loyely  bloon  of 

s  Yirg.  1  Mn.    "  He  resembled  a  god  aa  youth,  and  given  the  happiest  lustce  to 

to  his  head  and  shoulders,  for  his  mother  his  eyes."        *  Ovid.  Met.  18. 
had  made  his  hair  seem  beautiful,  be- 
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*'  And  then  he  did  begin  to  prank  himself, 
To  p)ait  and  comb  his  head,  and  beard  to  shave, 
And  look  his  face  i'  th'  water  as  a  glass, 
And  to  compose  himself  for  to  be  brave.'* 

He  was  upon  a  sudden  now  spruce  and  keen,  as  a  new-ground 
hatchet.  He  now  began  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  own 
features  and  good  parts,  now  to  be  a  gallant 

"  Jam  Galatea  veni,  nee  munera  despice  nostra, 
Cert^  ego  me  novi,  liquidaque  in  imagine  vidi 
Nuper  aquae,  placuitque  mihi  mea  forma  videnti." 

"  Come  now,  my  Galatea,  scorn  me  not, 
Nor  my  poor  presents ;  for  but  yesterday 
I  saw  myself  i'  th'  water,  and  methought 
Full  fair  I  was,  then  scorn  me  not  I  say.'* 

1 "  Non  sum  adeo  informis,  nuper  me  in  littore  vidi, 
Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare." 

*Tis  the  common  humour  of  all  suitors  to  trick  up  themselves, 
to  be  prodigal  in  apparel,  pure  lotm,  neat,  combed,  and  curled, 
with  powdered  hair,  comptm  et  calamistrattis,  with  a  long 
love-lock,  a  flower  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves,  rings,  scarfs, 
feathers,  points,  &c.,  as  if  he  were  a  prince's  Ganymede,  with 
every  day  new  suits,  as  the  fashion  varies ;  going  as  if  he 
trod  upon  eggs,  and  as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primierus,  *  "  if  once 
he  be  besotten  on  a  wench,  he  must  lie  awake  at  nights,  re- 
nounce his  book,  sigh  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep  for  his 
hard  hap,  and  mark  above  all  things  what  hats,  bands,  doub- 
lets, breeches,  are  in  fashion,  how  to  cut  his  beard,  and  wear 
his  locks,  to  turn  up  his  mustachios,  and  curl  his  head,  prune 
his  pickitivant,  or  if  he  wear  it  abroad,  that  the  east  side  be 
correspondent  to  the  west ;  *'  he  may  be  scoffed  at  otherwise, 
as  Julian  that  apostate  emperor  was  for  wearing  a  long 
hirsute  goatish  beard,  fit  to  make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Myso- 

iVirg.Egl.  2     ^<  I  sm  not  80  deformed,  illacrjrmandam  sorti  «t  eonditlonl  tun. 

I  lately  saw  myself  In  the  tranquil  glassy  Videndom  quae  Testes,  quia  cultus   te 

lea,  as  I  stood  upon  the  shore."      ^  Epist.  deceat,  quis  in  usu  sit,  utrum  latas  bar^ 

An  uxor  literato  sit  ducenda.     Nootes  bse,   &c.    Cum  curft  loquendum,  ince- 

iusomnes  tradncendaB,  Uteris  renuncian-  dendum,  bibendum  et  cum  cvlA  insani- 

dum,  seepe  gemendum,  nonnuuquam  et  endum. 

VOL.  III.  12 
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pogone,  or  that  apologetical  oration  he  made  at  Antloch  to 
excuse  himself,  he  doth  ironically  confess,  it  hindered  his 
kissing,  nam  non  Ucuit  inde  pura  purisj  eoque  suavioribtu 
Idbra  labrx9  adjungerey  but  he  did  not  much  esteem  it,  as  it 
seems  by  the  sequel,  de  accipiendis  dandUve  oscuUs  non  laboro, 
yet  (to  follow  mine  author)  it  may  much  concern  a  young 
lover,  he  must  be  more  respectful  in  his  behalf,  "^  he  must  be 
in  league  with  an  excellent  tailor,  barber," 

1 "  Tonsorem  pneram  sed  arte  talem, 
Quails  neo  Thalamis  fait  Neronls;  *' 

''  have  neat  shoeties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  print,  walk  in 
print,  eat  and  drink  in  print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he 
must  be  mad  in  pnnt." 

Amongst  other  good  qualities  an  amorous  fellow  is  en- 
dowed with,  he  must  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some 
instrument  or  other,  as  without  all  doubt  he  will,  if  he  be 
truly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  For  as  ^  Erasmus 
hath  it,  Mimcam  docet  amor  et  PoegiUf  love  will  make  them 
musicians,  and  to  compose  ditties,  madrigals,  elegies,  love 
sonnets,  and  sing  them  to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good 
qualities  may  be  had.  '  Jupiter  perceived  Mercury  to  be  in 
love  with  Fhilologia,  because  he  learned  languages,  polite 
speech  (for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus's  daughter,  as  some 
write),  arts  and  sciences,  qtto  virgini  placerety  all  to  ingratiate 
himself,  and  please  his  mistress.  'Tis  their  chiefest  study  to 
sing,  dance ;  and  without  question,  so  many  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this  kind, 
if  love  did  not  incite  them.  *  "  Who,**  saith  Castilio,  *^  would 
learn  to  play,  or  give  his  mind  to  music,  learn  to  dance,  or 
make  so  many  rhymes,  lovesongs,  as  most  do,  but  for  women's 
sake,  because  they  hope  by  that  means  to  purchase  their  good- 

1  Mart.  Epig.  6.       >  Chil.  4,  cent.  6,  daret,    nisi    foeminarain   caas&?     Qids 

pro.  16.        s  Martianus  Capella.  lib.  1,  masicsB  tantam    nayaret    operam   nisi 

de  nupt.  philol.    Jam  ilium  aentlo  amore  quod  illius  dulcedlne  permnlcere  speret? 

teneri,  ^usque  studio  plures  habere  com-  Quis  tot  carmina  componeret,   nisi  nt 

paratas   in    fiunulitio    disciplinas,    &o.  inde  afiectus  suos  in  mulieres  explicaret? 
*  Lib.  8,  de  aulico.    Quis  choreis  insu- 
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wills,  and  win  their  favour  ?  '*  We  see  this  daily  verified  in 
our  young  women  and  wives,  they  that  being  maids  took  so 
much  pains  to  sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost  and 
charge  to  their  parents,  to  get  those  graceful  qualities,  now 
being  married  will  scarce  touch  an  instrument,  they  care  not 
for  it.  Constantine,  agricuU.  lib.  11,  cap.  18,  makes  Cupid 
himself  to  be  a  great  dancer ;  by  the  same  token  that  he  was 
capering  amongst  the  gods,  ^"he  flung  down  a  bowl  of 
nectar,  which  distilling  upon  the  white  rose,  ever  since  made 
it  red;"  and  Callistratus,  by  the  help  of  Daedalus,  about 
Cupid's  statue,  ^  made  a  many  of  young  wenches  still  a  danc- 
ing, to  signify  belike  that  Cupid  was  much  affected  with  it, 
as  without  all  doubt  he  was.  For  at  his  and  Psyche's  wed- 
ding, the  gods  being  present  to  grace  the  feast,  Ganymede 
filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  *Apuleius  describes  it), 
Vulcan  was  the  cook,  the  Hours  made  all  fine  with  roses  and 
flowers,  Apollo  played  on  the  harp,  the  Muses  sang  to  it, 
sed  mavi  Mmicce  super  ingressa  Venus  scdtamt,  but  his 
mother  Venus  danced  to  his  and  their  sweet  content.  Witty 
*  Lucian  in  that  pathetical  love  passage,  or  pleasant  descrip- 
tion of  Jupiter's  stealing  of  Europa,  and  swimming  from 
PhcBnicia  to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the  winds  hush,  Nep- 
tune and  Amphitrite  riding  in  their  chariot  to  break  the 
waves  before  them,  the  tritons  dancing  round  about,  with 
every  one  a  torch,  the  sea-nymphs  half-naked,  keeping  time 
on  dolphins'  backs,  and  singing  Hymeneus,  Cupid  nimbly 
tripping  on  the  top  of  the  waters,  and  Venus  herself  coming 
after  in  a  shell,  strewing  roses  and  flowers  on  their  heads. 
Praxiteles,  in  all  his  pictures  of  love,  feigns  Cupid  ever  smil- 
ing and  looking  upon  dancers ;  and  in  Saint  Mark's  in  Rome 
(whose  work  I  know  not),  one  of  the  most  delicious  pieces, 
is  a  many  of  ^  satyrs  dancing  about  a  wench  asleep.  So  that 
dancing  still  is  as  it  were  a  necessary  appendix  to  love  mat- 

1  Craterem  nectaris  evertit  saltans  apud  Exercitium  amori  aptissimum.       ^  Lib. 

I>eo8,  qui  in  terram  cadens,  rosam  prius  6,  Met.        ^  Tom.  4.        ^  Kornman.  de 

albam  ruboie  infecit.        2  Puellas  chore-  cur.  mort.  part.  6,  cap.  28,  Sat.  puelln 

antes  circa  juvenilem  Gupidinis  statuam  dormienti  insultantiam,  &o. 
fecit.    Philostrat.  Imag.  lib.  8,  de  statuis. 
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ters.  Young  lasses  are  never  better  pleased  tiban  wh^i  as  upon 
a  holiday,  after  eTen-song,  they  may  meet  their  sweetheuts, 
Imd  dance  about  a  may-pole,  or  in  a  town-green  under  a  shady 
elm.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  ^  France,  as  for  citizens'  wives 
and  maids  to  dance  a  round  in  the  streets,  and  often  too,  for 
want  of  better  instruments,  to  make  good  music  of  their  own 
voices,  and  dance  afler  it  Tea  many  times  this  love  will 
make  old  men  and  women  that  have  more  toes  than  teeth, 

dance, "  John,  come  kiss  me  now,"  mask  and  mum  ;  for 

Comus  and  Hymen  love  masks,  and  all  such  merriments 
above  measure,  will  allow  men  to  put  on  women's  apparel  in 
some  cases,  and  promiscuously  to  dance,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  generous  and  base,  of  all  sorts.  Paulus  Jovins 
taxeth  Augustine  Niphus  the  philosopher,  ^  ^  for  that  being 
an  old  man  and  a  public  professor,  a  father  of  many  children, 
he  was  so  mad  for  the  love  of  a  young  maid  (that  which 
many  of  his  friends  were  ashamed  to  see),  an  old  gouty  fel- 
low, yet  would  dance  after  fiddlers."  Many  laughed  him  to 
ecom  for  it,  but  this  omnipotent  love  would  have  it  so- 

s  **  Hvacinthino  bacillo 

Properans  amor,  me  adegit 
Violent^r  ad  seqaendum/' 

"  Love  hasty  with  his  parple  staff  did  make 
Me  follow  and  the  dance  to  undertake.'* 

And  'tis  no  news  this,  no  indecorum ;  for  why  ?  a  good  reason 
may  be  given  of  it.  Cupid  and  Death  met  both  in  an  inn ; 
and  being  merrily  disposed,  they  did  exchange  some  arrows 
from  either  quiver ;  ever  since  young  men  die,  and  oftentimes 
old  men  dote— — ^  Sic  moritur  JwveniM^  sic  monhundus  amcti. 
And  who  can  then  withstand  it?  If  once  we  be. in  love, 
young  or  old,  though  our  teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  vir- 
ginal jacks,  or  stand  parallel  asunder  like  the  arches  of  a 

1  View  of  Fr.       >  Vita  cijus.    Puellse  non  siae  risu  saltantem  ad  tibiae  modos. 

ftmore  septuagenarins  senex  usque  ad  ^  Anacreon,  Oarm.  7.        *  Joach.  Bellios, 

tniankm  correptiis,  multig  liberie  sua-  Epig.    *'  Thu«  youth  dieSj  tbus  in  death 

oeptis :  multi  non  sine  pudore  conspex-  he  lOTefl." 
erunt  senem  et  philosophum  podagricum, 
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bridge,  there  is  no  remedy,  we  must  dance  trenchmore  for 
a  need,  over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools,  &c.  And  Princum 
Prancum  is  a  fine  dance.  Plutarch,  Sympos,  1,  qtuest.  5, 
doth  in  some  sort  excuse  it,  and  telleth  us  moreover  in  what 
sense,  MuHcam  doeet  afnor^  licet  prius  fuerit  rudts,  how  love 
makes  them  that  had  no  skill  before  learn  to  sing  and  dance ; 
he  concludes,  'tis  only  that  power  and  prerogative  love  hath 
over  us.  *  ^  Love  (as  he  holds)  will  make  a  silent  maa 
y  speak,  a  modest  man  most  officious  ;  dull,  quick  ;  slow,  nim«- 
ble  ;  and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  a  hard,  base,  unr 
tractable  churl,  as  fire  doth  iron  in  a  smith's  forge,  free,  facile, 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated."  Nay,  'twill  make  him 
prodigal  in  the  other  extreme,  and  give  a  *  hundred  sesterces 
for  a  night's  lodging,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  or 
•  ducenta  drachmarum  miUia  pro  unicd  node,  as  Mundus  to 
Paulina,  spend  all  his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do  in  like  case) 
to  obtain  his  suit.  For  which  cause  many  compare  love  to 
wine,  which  makes  men  jovial  and  merry,  frolic  and  sad, 
whine,  sing,  dance,  and  what  not. 

But  above  all  the  other  symptoms  of  lovers,  this  is  not 
lightly  to  be  overpassed,  that  likely  of  what  condition  soever, 
if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  turn  to  their  ability,  rhymers, 
ballad-makers  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith,  *  *^  They 
will  be  witnesses  and  trumpeters  of  their  paramours'  good 
parts,  bedecking  them  with  verses  and  commendatory  songs, 
as  we  do  statues  with  gold,  that  they  may  be  remembered  and 
admired  of  all."  Ancient  men  will  dote  in  this  kind  some- 
times as  well  as  the  rest ;  the  heat  of  love  will  thaw  their 
frozen  affections,  dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and  so  far  enable 
iiiem,  though  they  be  sixty  years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to 
be  scarce  thirty  beneath.  •  Jovianus  Pontanus  makes  an  old 
fool  rhyme,  and  turn  Poetaster  to  please  his  mistress. 

1  De  taoiturao  loquacem  fitcit,  et  de  suarum  amasiaruin  palohritudiaia  prsB- 

verecundo   offlciosum    reddit,  de  negli-  cones  ac  testes  esse,  eas  laudibus,  et  canr 

gente  industrium,  de  socorde  impigrum.  tilenis  et  yersibos  exomare,  ut  auro  stat- 

c  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  18,  cap.  4.  uas,  ut    memorentur,  et   ab   <»milbttfl 

3  Gelliiis,   1.  1,  cap.  8.    Pretium  noctis  admirentur. 
centum  sestertia        ^  Ipsi  enim  yolunt 
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1 "  Ne  ringas,  Mariana,  meos  ne  despice  canoe, 
De  sene  nam  juTenem  dia  referre  potes,"  &c. 

"  Sweet  Marian  do  not  mine  age  disdain. 
For  thoa  canst  make  an  old  man  young  again.*' 

They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  and  ditties  (if  joung 
especiallj),  and  cannot  abstain  though  it  be  when  thej  go  to, 
or  should  be  at  church.  We  have  a  prettj  story  to  this  pur- 
pose in  ^  Westmonasteriensis  an  old  writer  of  ours  (if  you 
will  believe  it)  An.  Dom.  1012,  at  Colewiz  in  Saxony,  on . 
Christmas  eve  a  company  of  young  men  and  maids,  whilst 
the  priest  was  at  mass  in  the  church,  were  singing  catches 
and  lovesongs  in  the  churchyard,  he  sent  to  them  to  make 
less  noise,  but  they  sung  on  still ;  and  if  you  will,  you  shall 
have  the  very  song  itself. 

**  Equitabat  homo  per  sylvam  frondosam, 
Dacebatque  secum  Meswinden  formosam, 
Quid  stamus,  cur  non  imus  ?  " 

"  A  fellow  rid  by  the  greenwood  side, 
And  fair  Meswinde  was  his  bride, 

Why  stand  we  so,  and  do  not  go? " 

This  they  sung,  he  chafl,  tiU  at  length,  impatient  as  he  was, 
he  prayed  to  St.  Magnus,  patron  of  the  church,  they  might 
all  three  sing  and  dance  till  that  time  twelvemonth,  and  so 
*  they  did  without  meat  and  drink,  wearisomeness  or  giving 
over,  till  at  year's  end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolved 
by  Herebertus,  archbishop  of  Cologne.  They  will  in  all 
places  be  doing  thus,  young  folks  especially,  reading  love 
stories,  talking  of  this  or  that  young  man,  such  a  fair  maid, 
singing,  telling  or  hearing  lascivious  tales,  scurrilous  tunes, 
such  objects  are  their  sole  delight,  their  continual  meditation, 
and  as  Guastavinius  adds.  Com,  in  4  Sect.  27  Proh,  ArtsL 
oh  seminis  abundanttam  crebrtB  cogitationes,  veneris  frequens 
recordatio  et  pruriens  voluptas,  &c.,  an  earnest  longing  comes 
hence,  pruriens  corpus,  pruriens  anima,  amorous  conceits, 

1  Tom.  2,  Ant.  Dialogo.         >  Floras,    non  frigus,  non  calor,  non  dtis,  nee  las- 
hJst.  fol.  298.        >  Per  totiun  annum    situdo  illos  affeoit,  &c. 
cant&nmt,  pluTia  super  illos  non  oecidit ; 
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tickling  thoughts,  sweet  and  pleasant  thoughts ;  hence  it  is, 
they  can  think,  discourse  willingly,  or  speak  almost  of  no 
other  subject.  'Tis  their  only  desire,  if  it  may  be  done  by 
art,  to  see  their  husband's  picture  in  a  glass,  they'll  give 
anything  to  know  when  they  shall  be  married,  how  many 
husbands  they  shall  have,  by  cromnyomantia,  a  kind  of 
divination  with  ^  onions  laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmas  eve, 
or  by  fasting  on  St.  Anne's  eve  or  night,  to  know  who  shall 
be  their  first  husband,  or  by  amphitomantia,  by  beans  in  a 
cake,  &c,  to  bum  the  same.  This  love  is  the  cause  of  all 
good  conceits,  ^neatness,  exornations,  plays,  elegancies,  de- 
lights, pleasant  expressions,  sweet  motions,  and  gestures,  joys, 
comforts,  exultancies,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  our  life, '  qualis 
jam  vitaforet,  aut  quid  jucundi  sine  aured  Venere  f  ^Mno- 
riar  cum  ista  non  amplius  mihi  cura  fuerity  let  me  live  no 
longer  than  I  may  love,  saith  a  mad,  merry  fellow  in  Mim- 
nermus.  This  love  is  that  salt  that  seasoneth  our  harsh  and 
dull  labours,  and  gives  a  pleasant  relish  to  our  other  un- 
savoury proceedings,  ^Absit  amor,  surgunt  tenebrce,  torpedo, 
vetemum,  pestis,  &c.  All  our  feasts  almost,  masks,  mum- 
mings,  banquets,  merrymeetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs, 
fine  tunes,  poems,  love  stories,  plays,  comedies,  atellans,  jigs, 
fescennines,  elegies,  odes,  «fec.,  proceed  hence.  •  Danaus,  the 
son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughter's  wedding  at  Argos,  instituted 
the  first  plays  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of,  symbols, 
emblems,  impresses,  devices,  if  we  shall  believe  Jovius,  Con- 
tiles,  Paradine,  Camillus  de  Camillis,  may  be  ascribed  to  it. 
Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  painting  amongst  the  rest,  was 
first  invented,  saith  ^  Fatritius,  ex  amoris  benejicio,  for  love's 
sake.  For  when  the  daughter  of  ®  Deburiades  the  Sycionian, 
was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart  now  going  to  wars,  ut 
desiderio  e^'us  minus  tabesceret,  to  comfort  herself  in  his  ab- 
sence, she  took  his  picture  with  coal  upon  a  wall,  as  the 

1  His  eorum  nomina  inscribnntur  de  debemiu.        *  Hyginus,  cap.  272.  '      ♦  B 

qnibuB  quserunt.        3  Huic  xnunditias,  Orseco.        K  Angerianus.        ^  Lib.  4,  tit. 

ornatum,  leporem,  delicias,  ludos,  elegan-  11,  de  prin.  instit.        7  pUn.  lib.  35,  cap. 

tiaiD)  omnem  denique  Titae  suayitatem  12.        ^  Qerbelius,  1.  6,  descript.  Qr. 
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candle  gave  the  shadow,  which  her  father  admiring,  perfeded 
afterwards,  and  it  was  the  first  picture  hj  report  that  eyer 
was  Doade.  And  long  after,  Sjdon  for  painting,  carving,  stat- 
uary, music,  and  philosophy,  was  preferred  before  all  the 
cities  in  Greece.  ^  Apollo  was  the  first  inventor  of  physic, 
divination,  oracles ;  Minerva  found  out  weaving,  Vulcan  cu- 
rious iron-work.  Mercury  letters,  but  who  prompted  all  this 
into  their  heads?  Love,  Nunquam  taUa  invemssentj  nin 
talia  adamdsienty  they  loved  such  things,  or  some  party,  for 
whose  sake  they  were  undertaken  at  first  Tis  true,  Vulcan 
made  a  most  admirable  brooch  or  necklace,  which  long  after 
Axion  and  Temenus,  Fhegius's  sons,  for  the  smgular  worth 
of  it,  consecrated  to  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  but  PharyUus  the 
tyrant  stole  it  away,  and  presented  it  to  Ariston's  wife,  on 
whom  he  miserably  doted  (Parthenius  tells  the  story  out  <^ 
Phylarchus)  ;  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent  Ouch  ? 
to  give  Hermione  Cadmus's  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  All 
our  tilts  and  tournaments,  orders  of  the  garter,  golden  fleece, 

&C., — NohiliUu  9uh  amore  jacet owe  their  beginnings  to 

love,  and  many  of  our  histories.  By  this  means,  saith  Jovias, 
they  would  express  their  loving  minds  to  their  mistress,  and 
to  the  beholders.  'Tis  the  sole  subject  almost  of  poetry,  all 
our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs,  whatever  those  old 
Anacreons  (and  therefore  Hesiod  makes  the  Muses  and 
Graces  still  follow  Cupid,  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander 
and  the  rest  of  the  poets  were  love's  priests)  ;  all  our  Greek 
and  Latin  epigrammatists,  love  writers.  Antony  Diogens 
the  most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  in  Phocius  Biblio- 
theca,  Longus  Sophista,  Eustathius,  Achilles  Tatius,  Aris- 
tsenetus,  Heliodorus,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Parthenius, 
Theodorus  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  &c  Our 
new  Ariostos,  Boyards,  Authors  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Faerie 
Queene,  &c,,  Marullus,  Leotichius,  Angerianus,  Stroza,  Se- 
cundus,  Capellanus,  &c,  with  the  rest  of  those  facete  modem 

1  Frausus,  I.  8,  de  symboUs:  qui  pri-    evolTere,  enmque  Tel  «^ft"[?<pf^  toI  altts 
mofl  symbolum  excogitavit  voluit  nimi-    intuentibus  oetendere. 
rum  h&c  ntione  impUcatom   animum 
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poets,  have  written  in  this  kind,  are  but  as  so  many  symptoms 
of  love.  Their  whole  books  are  a  synopsis  or  breviary  of 
love,  the  portuous  of  love,  legends  of  lovers'  lives  and  deaths, 
and  of  their  memorable  adventures,  nay  more,  quod  leguntur^ 
quod  laudantur  amoH  debent,  as  ^  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds, 
**  there  never  was  any  excellent  poet  that  invented  good  fables, 
or  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  not  in  love  himself; "  had 
he  not  taken  a  quill  from  Cupid's  wings,  he  could  never  have 
written  so  amorously  as  he  did. 

2  "  Cynthia  te  vatem  fecit,  lascive  Properti, 

Ingenium  Galli  pulchra  Lycoris  habet. 
Fama  est  arguti  Nemesis  formosa  TibuUi, 

Lesbia  dictavitf  docte  GatuUe,  tibi. 
Non  me  Pelignus,  nee  spemet  Mantua  vatem, 

Si  qua  Corinna  mihi,  si  quis  Alexis  erit." 

"  Wanton  Propertius  and  witty  Gallus, 
Subtile  Tibullus,  and  learned  Catullus, 
It  was  Cynthia,  Lesbia,  Lychoris, 
That  made  you  poets  all;  and  if  Alexis, 
Or  Corinna  chance  my  paramour  to  be, 
Virgil  and  Ovid  shall  not  despise  me." 

*  **  Non  me  carminibus  vincet  nee  Thraceus  Orpheus, 
Nee  Linus." 

Petrarch's  Laura  made  him  so  famous,  Astrophel's  Stella, 
and  Jovianus  Pontanus's  mistress  was  the  cause  of  his  roses, 
violets,  lilies,  nequitiae,  blanditise,  joci,  decor,  nardus,  ver, 
corolla,  thus.  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus,  Charis,  crocum,  Laurus, 
unguentum,  costum,  lachrymse,  myrrha,  musse,  &c.,  and  the 
rest  of  his  poems  ;  why  are  Italians  at  this  day  generally  so 
good  poets  and  painters  ?  Because  every  man  of  any  fashion 
amongst  them  hath  his  mistress.  The  very  rustics  and  hog« 
rubbers,  Menalcas  and  Ck>rydon,  quifoetent  de  stercore  equino, 
those  fulsome  knaves,  if  once  they  taste  of  this  love  liquor, 
are  inspired  in  an  instant.     Instead  of  those  accurate  em- 

i  Lib.  4,  num.  102,  sylvn  nuptUUs,  >  Virg.  Eelog.  4.    ^'  Noqe  shall  ezeel  me 

Cwtn  non  Inveniant  fkbolas,  aut  versufl  in  poetry,  neither  the  Thxacian  Orpheus, 

udatos  fitciant,  nisi  qnl  ab  amore  ftie-  nor  Apollo." 
flnt  excitati.        >  Martial,  ep.  78,  Ub.  9. 
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blems,  curious  impresses,  gaudy  masks,  tilts,  tournaments, 
&C.,  they  have  their  wakes,  Whitsun-^des,  shepherd's  feasts, 
meetings  on  holidays,  country  dances,  roundelays,  writing 
their  names  on  ^  trees,  true  lover's  knots,  pretty  ^fts. 

"  With  tokens,  hearts  diyided,  and  half  rings, 
Shepherds  in  their  loves  are  as  coy  as  kings.** 

Choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  &c^ 
they  go  by  couples, 

**  Corydon's  Phillis,  Njsa  and  Mopsas, 
With  dainty  Doosibel  and  Sir  Tophus.** 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  &c.,  they  have  their 
ballads,  country  tunes,  **  O  the  broom,  the  bonny,  bonny 
broom,"  ditties  and  songs,  "  Bess  a  belle,  she  doth  excel,'' — 
they  must  write  likewise  and  indite  all  in  rhyme. 

3  "  Thou  honeysuckle  of  the  hawthorn  hedge, 
Vouchsafe  in  Cupid's  cup  my  heart  to  pledge ; 
My  heart's  dear  blood,  sweet  Cis,  is  thy  carouse 
Worth  all  the  ale  in  Gammer  Gubbin'  s  house. 
I  say  no  more,  affairs  call  me  away, 
My  father's  horse  for  provender  doth  stay. 
Be  thou  the  Lady  Cressetlight  to  me, 
Sir  Trolly  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  thee. 
Written  in  haste,  farewell  my  cowslip  sweet, 
Pray  let's  a  Sunday  at  the  alehouse  meet." 

Your  most  grim  stoics  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt  away 
with  this  passion,  and  if  '  Athenaeus  belie  them  not,  Aristip- 
pus,  ApoUodorus,  Antiphanes,  <&c.,  have  made  lovesongs  and 
commentaries  of  their  mistress's  praises,  *  orators  write  epis- 
tles, princes  give  titles,  honours,  what  not  ?  *  Xerxes  gave 
to  Themistocles  Lampsacus  to  find  him  wine,  Magnesia  for 
bread,  and  Myunte  for  the  rest  of  his  diet  The  ®  Persian 
kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use,  h<Bc  civitas  muHeri 

1  Teneris  arboribns  amicarum  nomlna  Margaretft,  Beroaldns,  fte.  &  Hen. 

bucribentes  ut  simul  crescaat.    Heed.  Steph.  apol.  pro  Herod.        *  Tully,  oiat. 

«  8.  R.  1600.        »  Lib.  18,  cap.  Dipnoso-  4,  Verr. 
phist.       *  See  Putean.  epist.  83,  de  sui 
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redimiculum  prcBheat^  hcBc  in  coUum,  hcBC  in  crines,  one  whole 
city  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck,  a  third  her 
hood.  Ahasuerus  would  ^  have  given  Esther  half  his  empire, 
and  *  Herod  bid  Herodias  "  ask  what  she  would,  she  should 
have  it."  Caligula  gave  100,000  sesterces  to  his  courtesan 
at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins,  and  yet  when  he  was  solicited 
by  the  senate  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  decayed  walls 
of  Rome  for  the  commonwealth's  good,  he  would  give  but 
6,000  sesterces  at  most.  *Dionysius,  that  Sicilian  tyrant, 
rejected  all  his  privy  councillors,  and  was  so  besotted  on 
Mirrha,  his  favourite  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no 
office,  or  in  the  most  weightiest  business  of  the  kingdom  do 
aught  without  her  especial  advice,  prefer,  depose,  send,  enter- 
tain no  man,  though  worthy  and  well-deserving,  but  by  her 
consent;  and  he  again  whom  she  conunended,  howsoever 
unfit,  unworthy,  was  as  highly  approved.  Kings  and  em- 
perors, instead  of  poems,  build  cities ;  Adrian  built  Antinoa 
in  Egypt,  besides  constellations,  temples,  altars,  statues,  im- 
ages, &c.,  in  the  honour  of  his  Antinous.  Alexander  be- 
stowed infinite  sums  to  set  out  his  Hephaestion  to  all  eternity. 
*  Socrates  professeth  himself  love's  servant,  ignorant  in  all 
arts  and  sciences,  a  doctor  alone  in  love  matters,  et  quum 
cUienarum  rerum  omnium  scientiam  diffiteretur,  saith  ^  Max- 
imus  Tyrius,  his  sectcUor,  hujus  negotii  professor^  &c.,  and  this 
he  spake  openly,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  public  feasts,  in  the 
academy,  in  Pyrceo^  Lycceo^  sub  Plaiano,  &c.,  the  very  blood- 
hound of  beauty,  as  he  is  styled  by  others.  But  I  conclude 
there  is  no  end  of  love's  symptoms,  'tis  a  bottomless  pit 
Love  is  subject  to  no  dimensions ;  not  to  be  surveyed  by  any 
art  or  engine;  and  besides,  I  am  of  'Hsedus's  mind,  "no 
man  can  discourse  of  love  matters,  or  judge  of  them  aright, 
that  hath  not  made  trial  in  his  own  person,"  or  as  JEneas 
Sylvius  '  adds,  "  hath  not  a  little  doted,  been  mad  or  love- 

1  E8th.  T.       2  Mat.  xiy.  7.        ^  GroTig-  ris  famulus  omnem  scientiam  diffltetur, 

rimis  regui  negotiis  nihil  sine   amasisd  amandi  tamen  se  scientissimum  dootorem 

BuiB  consensu  fecit,  omnesque  actiones  agnoscit.        <>  Serm.  8.        ^  Quis  horum 

snas  scortiUo  communicavit,  &o.    Nich.  scribere  molestias  potest,  nisi  qui  et  is 

Bellus,  discours.  26,  de  amat.       ^Amo-  aliquantum  insanit?       ^  Lib.  1,  de  con- 
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sick  himself."    I  confess  I  am  but  a  novice,  a  oontemplator 

only,  Nescio  quid  sit  amor  nee  amo  ^ 1  haye  a  tincture ; 

for  why  should  I  lie,  dissemble  or  excuse  it,  yet  homo  Jtcm, 
&Cf  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  subject,  non  sum  praceptor 
amandi^  and  what  I  say  is  merely  reading,  ex  aliorum  /arson 
ineptiis,  by  mine  own  observation,  and  others'  relation. 


MEMB.  IV. 

Prognostics  of  Love-Melancholy. 

What  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspicions,  fears, 
griefs,  anxieties,  accompany  such  as  are  in  love,  I  have  suffi* 
ciently  said ;  the  next  question  is,  what  will  be  the  event  of 
such  miseries,  what  they  foretell.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
this  love  cannot  be  cured,  NulUs  amor  est  medieahiUs  herbis^ 
it  accompanies  them  to  the  'last.  Idem  amor  exitio  estpecori 
pseorisque  magistro.  ^  The  same  passion  consumes  both 
the  sheep  and  the  shepherd,"  and  is  so  eondnuate,  that  by  no 
persuasion  almost  it  may  be  relieved.  '  "  Bid  me  not  love," 
said  Euryalus,  ^*  bid  the  mountains  come  down  into  the  plains, 
bid  the  rivers  run  back  to  their  fountains ;  I  can  as  soon  leave 
to  love,  as  the  sun  leave  his  course ; " 

^  "  Et  prius  sequorlbufl  pisces,  et  montibos  umbrfle, 
Et  volacres  deemnt  sylvis,  6t  murmara  yentie, 
Quam  mihi  diBcedent  formoBSB  Amaiyllidis  ignes." 

**  First  seaa  shall  want  their  fish,  the  monntauiB  shade, 
Woods  singing  birds,  the  wind^s  murmur  shall  fade, 
Than  my  fair  Amaryllis's  love  allay'd." 

Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  see,  a 


tonnendis  amoribus ;  oplnor  hte  de  re  •  Eoiyal.  ep.  ad  Lucratiam,  apnd  Mnrnm 

neminem  aut  disceptare  rectd  posse  aut  Sylviam:     Rogas    ut  amare    deflciam? 

judiQura  qui  non  in  eft  Tersatur,  aut  roga  montes  ut  in  planum  derenJADt,  ni 

magnum  ftoerit  periculum.        i  "  I  am  fonte*  flumina  vepetant :  tarn  poaaum  t« 

not  hi  lore,  nor  do  I  know  what  love  may  non  amare  ac  suum  Phflebua  relinquers 

be.^'  s  Semper  moritur,  nunquam  coisum.       *  Buchanan,  Syl. 

tnortuuB    est  qui   amat.      Ma,   BjIt. 
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dumb  speak,  lame  run,  counsel  can  do  no  good,  a  sick  man 
cannot  relish,  no  physic  can  ease  me.  Non  promnt  domino 
qtusB  prosunt  omnibus  artes.  As  Apollo  confessed,  and  Jupiter 
himself  could  not  be  cured. 

1 "  Omnes  humanos  curat  medicina  dolores, 
Solus  amor  morbi  non  habet  artificem.'* 

"  Physic  can  soon  cure  every  disease, 

3  Excepting  love,  that  can  it  not  appease." 

But  whether  love  maj  be  cured  or  no,  and  hj  what  means, 
shall  be  explained  in  his  place ;  in  the  mean  time,  if  it  take 
his  course,  and  be  not  otherwise  eased  or  amended,  it  breaks 
out  into  outrageous  often  and  prodigious  events.  Amor  et 
lAher  vioknti  dii  sunt,  as  '  Tatius  observes,  et  eousque  ani^ 
mum  incendunt^  ut  pudoris  oUivisci  cogant,  Love  and  Bac- 
chus are  so  violent  gods,  so  furiously  rage  in  our  minds,  that 
they  make  us  forget  all  honesty,  shame,  and  common  civility. 
For  such  men  ordinarily,  as  are  thoroughly  possessed  with 
this  humour,  become  insenscUi  et  tnsani,  for  it  is  *  amor  in^ 
santis,  as  the  poet  calls  it,  beside  themselves,  and  as  I  have 
proved,  no  better  than  beasts,  irrational,  stupid,  headstrong, 
void  of  fear  of  Grod  or  men,  they  frequently  forswear  them- 
selves, spend,  steal,  commit  incests,  rapes,  adulteries,  murders, 
depopulate  towns,  cities,  countries,  to  satisfy  their  lust 

*  **  A  devil  'tis,  and  mischief  such  doth  work, 
As  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Turk." 

The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a  sufficient  witness ;  and  as  Ap- 
pian,  lib,  5,  hist,  saith  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  •  "  Their  love 
brought  themselves  and  all  Egypt  into  extreme  and  miserable 
calamities,"  ^  the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  as 
sharp  as  a  twoedged  sword,"  Prov.  v.  4,  5.  "  Her  feet  go 
down  to  death,  her  steps  lead  on  to  hell.  She  is  more  bitter 
than  death,  (Eccles.  vii.  28,)  and  the  sinner  shall  be  taken 

t  Propert.  lib.  2,  eletf .  1.  >  Est  oteuM  >  R.  T.  *  Qui  quldem  unor  utrosque 
Ola  vis,  est  hnmedicaDllis,  eet  rabies  in-  et  totam  Egyp^^uu  extremis  oalamitatl- 
SMia.        s  Lib.  2.         *  Virg.  ISel.  8.    bus  involTit. 
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by  her."  *  Qui  in  amore  prtecipitavit,  pefus  peril  quam  qui 
saxo  saJit  *  *'  He  that  runs  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock 
is  not  in  so  bad  a  case  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love.** 
*'  For  hence,"  saith  '  Platina,  ^^  comes  repentance,  dotage, 
thej  lose  themselves,  their  wits,  and  make  shipwreck  of  their 
fortunes  altogether ; "  madness,  to  make  away  themselves  and 
others,  violent  death.  Prognosticatio  est  talis,  saith  Gor- 
donius,  ^  si  non  succurratur  iis,  aut  in  maniam  cadunt,  out 
moriuntur  ;  the  prognostication  is,  they  will  either  run  mad, 
or  die.  "  For  if  this  passion  continue,"  saith  '^^lian  Mon- 
taltus,  ^^  it  makes  the  blood  hot,  thick,  and  black ;  and  if  the 
inflammation  get  into  the  brain,  with  continual  meditation  and 
waking,  it  so  dries  it  up,  that  madness  foUows,  or  else  they 
make  away  themselves,"  •  0  Corydon,  Cort/don,  qucB  te  de- 
mentia cepit  f  Now,  as  Amoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily  work 
these  effects,  if  it  be  not  presently  helped ;  ^ "  They  will  pine 
away,  run  mad,  and  die  upon  a  sudden  ; "  Facile  incidunt  in 
maniam,  saith  Yalescus,  quickly  mad,  nisi  succurratur^  if  good 
order  be  not  taken, 

8  ^  Eheu  triste  jugum  qaisquis  amoris  habet, 
Is  prios  ac  ndrit  se  periisse  perit." 

"  Oh  heavy  yoke  of  love,  which  whoso  bean, 
Is  quite  undone,  and  that  at  unawares." 

So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet, 

0  **  Insaniam  priusquam  qnis  sentiat, 
Vix  pili  intervallo  a  furore  absum." 

*'  I  shall  be  mad  before  it  be  perceived, 
A  hairbreadth  off  scarce  am  I,  now  distracted." 

1  PlautuR.        >  Ut  corpus  pondere,  sic  tus  insaniam  parat,  Tlgilift  et  crebro  des- 

animus    amore    prsecipitatar.    Austin,  iderio   ezsiccans.             ^   Vii^.    Eel.   2. 

1.  2,  de  civ.  dei,  c.  28.        >  Dial,  hinc  "  Oh  Corydon,  Gorydon !  what  madness 

oritur  poenitentia,  desperatio,  et  non  Ti-  possesses  you?"        7  Insani  fiunt  aut 

dent  ingenium  se  cum  re  simul  amisisse.  sibi  ipsis  despeiantes  mortem  affierunt. 

*  Idem  Savanarola,  et  plures  alii,  &c.  Languentes  cito    mortem   aut  maniun 

Rabidam     &cturus      Orexin.     Juven.  patiuntur.      ^Oalca^inus.       ^Ludan, 

^  Cap.  de  Heroico  Amore.    Hssc  passio  Imag.    So  for  Lucian's  mistress,  all  that 

durans  sanguinem  torridum  et  atrabila-  saw  her  and  could  not  enjoy  her,  ran 

rlum  reddit ;  hie  vero  ad  cerebrum  dela-  mad,  or  hanged  themselTes. 
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As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angelica,  or  Hercules  for  his 

Hjlas, 

"  At  iUe  niebat  qu6  pedes  ducebant,  furibundus, 
Nam  illi  ssevus  Dens  intas  jecur  laniabat.'' 

"  He  went  he  car*d  not  whither,  mad  he  was, 
The  cruel  God  so  tortur'd  him,  alas  I  *' 

At  the  sight  of  Hero  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad, 

1 "  Alius  vulnus  celans  insanit  pulchritudine  puellaa." 

"  And  whilst  he  doth  conceal  his  grief. 
Madness  comes  on  him  like  a  thief/' 

Gro  to  Bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every 
village,  how  many  have  either  died  for  love,  or  voluntary 
made  away  themselves,  that  I  need  not  much  labour  to  prove 
it:  ^Nec  modus  avi  requies  nisi  mors  reperitur  amoris :  death 
is  the  common  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 

s  "  Mori  mihi  contingat,  non  enim  alia 

Liberatio  ab  serumnis  fuerit  ullo  pacto  istis." 

"  Would  I  were  dead !  for  nought,  God  knows, 
But  death  can  rid  me  of  these  woes/' 

As  soon  as  Euryalus  departed  from  Senes,  Lucretia,  his  par- 
amour, *  "  never  looked  up,  no  jest  could  exhilarate  her  sad 
mind,  no  joys  comfort  her  wounded  and  distressed  soul,  but  a 
little  after  she  fell  sick  and  died/'  But  this  is  a  gentle  end, 
a  natural  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  away  them- 
selves. 

"  proprioque  in  sanguine  laetus, 
Indignantem  animam  yacuas  effudit  in  auras ;  " 

80  did  Dido ;  Sed  mxynamur^  ait,  sic,  sic  juvat  ire  per  urn- 
bras ;  ^  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Medea,  ®  Coresus  and  Callirhoe, 

iMussens.      &  Ovid,  Met.  10.      ^Anac-  incidit,  et  sic  brevi  contabult.       6  "But 

reon.       ^iBneas  Sylvius.    Ad  esjus  de-  let  me  die,  she  says,  thus ;  thus  it  is  better 

oessum  nunquam  visa  Lucretia  ridere,  to  descend  to  the  shades."       >  Pausa- 

nullis  fiicetiis,  jocis.  nullo  gaudio  potuit  nias,  Achaicis,  1.  7* 
ad  Iffititiain  renovan,  mox  in  segritudinem 
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^  Theagines  the  philosopher,  and  many  mjriads  besides,  and 

80  will  ever  do, 

i**et  mihifortis 
Est  mannt,  est  et  amor,  dabit  hio  in  Tulnera  vires.** 

"  Whoever  heard  a  story  of  more  woe, 
Than  that  of  Joliet  and  her  Romeo?  " 

Read  Partheniutn,  in  JBrottcis,  and  Plutarch's  amatanas  nor- 
rattones,  or  love  stories,  all  tending  almost  to  this  purpose. 
Valleriola,  lib,  2,  observ.  7,  hath  a  lamentable  narration  of  a 
merchant,  his  patient,  * "  that  raving  through  impatience  of 
love,  had  he  not  been  watched,  would  everj  while  have 
offered  violence  to  himself.*'     Amatus  Lucitanus,  cent.  3,  car. 
56,  hath  such  ^  another  story,  and  Felix  Plater,  metL  observ, 
lib.  1,  a  third  ofsL  young  'gentleman  that  studied  physic,  and 
for  the  love  of  a  doctor's  daughter,  having  no  hope  to  com- 
pass his  desire,  poisoned  himself.     *  Anno  1615,  a  barber  in 
Frankfort,  because  his  wench  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut 
his  own  throat     ^  At  Neoburg,  the  same  year,  a  young  man, 
because  he  could  not  get  her  parents'  consent,  killed  his 
sweetheart,  and  afterwards  himself,  desiring  this  of  the  magis- 
trate, as  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in 
one  grave,  Qvodque  rogis  superest  und  requiescat  in  umd, 
which  ^  Gismunda  besought  of  Tancredus,  her  father,  that 
she  might  be  in  like  sort  buried  with  Guiscardus,  her  lover, 
that  so  their  bodies  might  lie  together  in  the  grave,  as  their 
souls  wander  about  ^Campos  lugentes  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
— — quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit^^  in  a  myrtle  grove 

11 "  et  mjrtea  circum 
Sjlya  tegit:  corse  non  ips&  in  morte  relinqnnnt.** 

You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst,  they  do  not  offer  violence 

1  Mraarensis  amore  flagrsns,  Lucian.  ente  parente  utroqne  et  ipsft  Tii^ne  firai 

Tom.  C       s  Orid.  8  Met.       *  Fnribun-  non  pofwet,  ipsnin  et  fpsam  inteiftdt, 

dns  putavit  se  videre  imaginem  puellse,  hoc  a  magistratu  petens,  nt  in  eodem 

et  coram  loqul  blandiena  illi,  &c.      *  Jn-  mpulchro  eepeliri  possent.      8  Boccacdo. 

Ten.  Hebrous.        ^  Jurenis  Medlciiue  *  Sedes  eorum  qui  pro  amoiis  ImpatientiSL 

operam  dant  doctorls  flliam  deperibat,  pereunt,  Virg.  6  JSoeid.         lo  «'  Whom 

&c.       •  Ootardus  Arthus  Gallobelgicns,  cruel  lore  with  its  waatliig  power  de- 

nund.   Temal.    1616,    coUnm   noracnlft  stroyed."       ii  "And  a  myrtle  groreorer- 

aperuit,  et  inde  expiniTit.     ^Comrenu-  shadow  thee:  nor   do  cans  relinquiah 
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to  themselves  in  this  rage  of  lust  but  unto  others,  their 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.  »  Catiline  killed  his  only  son, 
misitque  ad  orci  pallida^  Uthi  obnubila,  obstta  tenebris  loco, 
for  the  love  of  Aurelia  Oristella,  qudd  eftts  nuptias  vivo  jilio 
recusareU  ^  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridates,  poisoned  her 
husband,  to  give  consent  to  a  base  fellow  whom  she  loved. 
•Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a  concubine  of  his,  set  Persepolis 
on  fire.  *Nereus's  wife,  a  widow,  and  lady  of  Athens,  for 
the  love  of  a  Venetian  gentleman,  betrayed  the  city ;  and  he 
for  her  sake,  murdered  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman 
in  Venice.  *  Constantine  Despota  made  away  Catherine,  his 
wife,  turned  his  son  Michael  and  his  other  children  out  of 
doors,  for  the  love  of  a  base  scrivener's  daughter  in  Thessa- 
lonica,  with  whose  beauty  he  was  enamoured.  •  Leucophria 
betrayed  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  for  her  sweetheart's  sake, 
that  was  in  the  enemies'  camp.  '  Pithidice,  the  governor's 
daughter  of  Methinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles,  betrayed  the 
whole  island  to  him,  her  father's  enemy.  ^  Diognetus  did  as 
much  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  for  the  love  of  Policrita, 
Medea  for  the  love  of  Jason,  she  taught  him  how  to  tame  the 
fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  the  mighty  dragon 
that  kept  the  golden  fleece,  and  tore  her  little  brother  Ab- 
syrtus  in  pieces,  that  her  father  .^tes  might  have  something 
to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  with  her  beloved  Jason, 
&c     Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  tragicomedy  of  love. 

thee  eren  in  death  itself."        i  Sal.  Val.  abhormit.    Thessalonicse  amore  captns 

>  Sabel.  lib.  8,  En.  6.        >  Curtius,  lib.  6.  pronotarii  flliae,   &c.         «  Parthenius, 

*  Chalcondylafi,  de  reb.  Turcicis,  lib.  9.  Erot.  lib.  cap.  5.  ^  Idem,  ca.  21. 
Nerei    uxor    Athenarum    domlna,    &c.  Qubernatoris  fliia  Achillis  amore  capta 

*  Nleephorua  Oreg.  hist.  lib.  8.    Uxorem  ciyitatem  prodidit.       8  idem,  cap.  9. 
occidit  liberos  et  Michaelem  fllium  videre 

Vor.  in.  13 
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MEMB.  V. 

SuBSECT.   I. —  Cure  of  Love-MeUmcholyj  hy  Labour ^  Diet^ 

Physic,  Fasting^  S^c, 

Although  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  love- 
melancholy  may  be  cured,  because  it  is  so  irresistible  and 
violent  a  passion  ;  for  as  you  know, 

1  **  facilis  descensus  Avemi; 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  saperasque  evadere  ad  auras ; 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est." 

^*  It  is  an  easy  passage  down  to  hell, 
But  to  come  back,  once  there,  you  cannot  well.** 

Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped, 
and  by  many  good  remedies  amended.  Avicenna,  lib.  3, 
Fen.  cap.  23  et  24,  sets  down  seven  compendious  ways  how 
this  malady  may  be  eased,  altered,  and  expelled.  Savanarola 
nine  principal  observations,  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight 
rules  besides  physic,  how  this  passion  may  be  tamed,  Lau- 
rentius  two  main  precepts,  Amoldus,  Valleriola,  Montaltus, 
Hildesheim,  Langius,  and  others  inform  us  otherwise,  and 
yet  all  tending  to  the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which  I 
will  briefly  epitomize  (for  I  light  my  candle  from  their 
torches),  and  enlarge  again  upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best 
to  me,  and  that  after  mine  own  method.  The  first  rule  to  be 
observed  in  this  stubborn  and  unbridled  passion,  is  exercise 
and  diet.  It  is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence,  Sine  Oerere 
et  Baccho  friget  Venus  (love  grows  cool  without  bread  and 
wine).  As  an  ^  idle  sedentary  life,  liberal  feeding,  are  great 
causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite,  labour,  slender  and  sparing  diet, 
with  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means 
to  prevent  it 


"  Otia  si  toUas  peri^re  Gupidinis  artes, 
Contemptaeque  jacent,  et  sine  luce  faces. 


»i 


1  Virg.  ^n.  6.       3  Otium  naufiragiom  castitatis.    Austin. 
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**  Take  idleness  away,  and  put  to  flight 
Are  Cupid's  arts,  his  torches  give  no  light." 

Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses  were  not  en- 
amoured at  all,  because  thej  never  were  idle. 

1 "  Frustra  blanditise  appulistis  ad  has, 
Frustra  nequitise  venistis  ad  has, 
Frustra  delicise  obsidebitis  has, 
Frustra  has  illecebrae,  et  procacitates, 
£t  suspiria,  et  oscula,  et  susurri, 
£t  quisquis  male  sana  corda  amantum 
Blandis  ebria  fascinat  yenenis.*' 

"  In  vain  are  all  your  flatteries, 
In  vain  are  all  your  knaveries, 
Delights,  deceits,  procacities, 
Sighs,  kisses,  and  conspiracies. 
And  whate'er  is  done  by  art. 
To  bewitch  a  lover's  heart.'* 

'Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busy.  'Tis  Savana- 
rola's  third  rule,  Occupari  in  muUis  et  magnis  negottis,  and 
Avicenna's  precept,  cap.  24.  ^Cedit  amor  rebus;  res  age, 
ttUus  erls.  To  be  busy  still,  and,  as  ^Guianerius  enjoins, 
about  matters  of  great  moment,  if  it  may  be.  ^Magninus 
adds,  "  Never  to  be  idle  but  at  the  hours  of  sleep." 

6"etn! 
Poscas  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine,  si  non 
Intendas  animum  studiis,  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidift  vel  amore  miser  torquebere." 

**  For  if  thou  dost  not  ply  thy  book. 
By  candlelight  to  study  bent. 
Employ' d  about  some  honest  thing, 
Envy  or  love  shall  thee  torment." 

No  better  physic  than  to  be  always  occupied,  seriously  intent. 

0  "  Cur  in  penates  rariiis  tenues  subit, 
Hsec  dclicatas  eligens  pestis  domus, 
Mediumque  sanos  vulgus  affectus  tenet?  "  &c. 

1  Buchanan,  Hendecasyl.        *  Ovid.  <  Part.  2,  c.  28,  teg.    San.  His  preeter 

lib.  1,  remed.    *'  Love  yields  to  business;  horam  somni,  nulla  per  otium  transeat. 

be     employed,   and    you'll   be    safe."  ^  Hor.  lib.  1,  epist.  2.        o  Seneca. 
3  Cap.    16,   circa  res   arduas   exerceri. 
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"  Why  dost  thoQ  ask,  poor  folks  are  often  finee, 
And  dainty  places  stUl  molested  be?" 

Because  poor  people  fare  coarsely,  work  hard,  go  wolward 
and  bare.  ^  Noh  habet  unde  ntum  paupertas  patccU  eanorem. 
*  Guiauerius  therefore  prescribes  his  patient  "  to  go  with  hair- 
cloth next  his  skin,  to  go  barefooted,  and  barelegged  in  cold 
weather,  to  whip  himself  now  and  then,  as  monks  do,  but 
above  all  to  fast.  Not  with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage, 
as  many  of  those  tender-beUies  do,  howsoever  they  put  on 
Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever  they  pretend,  but  from  all 
manner  of  meat  Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient  remedy  of  itself; 
for,  as  Jason  Pratensis  holds,  the  bodies  of  such  persons  that 
feed  liberally,  and  live  at  ease,  '  "  are  full  of  bad  spirits  and 
devils,  devilish  thoughts ;  no  better  physic  for  such  parties, 
than  to  fast.''  Hildesheim,  spiceL  2,  to  this  of  hunger,  adds. 
^"  often  baths,  much  exercise  and  sweat,"  but  hunger  and 
fasting  he  prescribes  before  the  rest.  And  'tis  indeed  our 
Saviour's  oracle,  "  This  kind  of  devil  is  not  cast  out  but  by 
fasting  and  prayer,"  which  makes  the  fathers  so  immoderate 
in  commendation  of  fasting.  As  ^  hunger,"  saith  ^  Ambrose, 
**  is  a  friend  of  virginity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasciviousness, 
but  fulness  overthrows  chastity,  and  fostereth  all  manner  of 
provocations."  If  thine  horse  be  too  lusty,  Hierome  adviseth 
thee  to  take  away  some  of  his  provender ;  by  this  means 
those  Pauls,  Hilaries,  Antonies,  and  famous  anchorites,  sub- 
dued the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  by  this  means  Hilarion  '*  made 
his  ass,  as  he  called  his  own  body,  leave  kicking  (so  •  Hie- 
rome relates  of  him  in  his  life),  when  the  devil  tempted  him 
to  any  such  foul  offence."     By  this  means  those  ''Indian 

1  "  Porerty  has  not  the  means  of  feed-  tennatus.  balnel  frequens  osiis  et  snda- 

ing  her  passion."        2  Tract.  16,  cap.  18,  tiones,  cold  baths,  not  hot,  saith  Magni- 

ssepe  nudSL  came  cilieitim  portent  tern-  nus,  part.  8.  ca.  28,  to  dire  over  head  and 

f>ore  frigido  sine  caligis,  et  nudis  pedibus  ears  in  a  cold  river,  &o.  ^  Ser.  de  guia ; 
ncedant,  in  pane  et  aquSL  j^anent,  rsb  fkmes  arnica  virginitati  est,  inimica  las- 
plus  se  verberibus  caedant,  &c.  SBsQ.  civiee;  saturitas  yero  castitatem  perdit, 
monibus  referta  sunt  corpora  nostra,  et  nutrit  illecebras.  *  Vita  Hilarionis, 
Ulorum  preeclpue  qui  delicstis  yescuntur  lib.  8,  epist.  eum  tentSisset  eum  daemon 
eduiiis,  advolitant,  et  corporibus  inhsB-  titillatione  inter  csetera,  I^  inquit, 
rent ;  banc  ob  rem  j^junium  impendio  aselle,  ad  corpus  suum,  fiu;iam,  &c. 
probatur  ad  pudicitiam.     «  Victus  sit  at-  7  Strabo,  1.  16,  Oeog.  sab  pellibus  ca- 
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Brahmins  kept  themselves  continent:  they  lay  upon  the 
ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the  redshanks  do  on  heather, 
and  dieted  themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish,  which  Guiane- 
rius  would  have  all  young  men  put  in  practice,  and  if  that 
will  not  serve,  ^  Gordonius  "  would  have  them  soundly 
whipped,  or,  to  cool  their  courage,  kept  in  prison,"  and  there 
fed  with  bread  and  water  till  they  acknowledge  their  error, 
and  become  of  another  mind.  If  imprisonment  and  hunger 
will  not  take  them  down,  according*  to  the  directions  of  that 
*  Theban  Crates,  "  time  must  wear  it  out ;  if  time  will  not, 
the  last  refuge  is  a  halter."  But  this,  you  will  say,  is  com- 
ically spoken.  Howsoever,  fasting,  by  all  means,  must  be 
still  used ;  and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such  meats  formerly 
mentioned,  which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they  must 
use  an  opposite  diet  *  Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided  of 
the  younger  sort  So  *  Plato  prescribes,  and  would  have  the 
magistrates  themselves  abstain  from  it,  for  example's  sake,- 
highly  commending  the  Carthaginians  for  their  temperance 
in  this  kind.  And  'twas  a  good  edict,  a  commendable  thing, 
so  that  it  were  not  done  for  some  sinister  respect,  as  those  old 
Egyptians  abstained  from  wine,  because  some  fabulous  poets 
had  given  out,  wine  sprang  first  from  the  blood  of  the  giante, 
or  out  of  superstition,  as  our  modern  Turks,  but  for  temper- 
ance, it  being  anirme  virus  et  mtiorum  fomesy  a  plague  itself, 
if  immoderately  taken.  Women  of  old  for  that  cause,  ^  in  hot 
countries,  were  forbid  the  use  of  it ;  as  severely  punished  for 
drinking  of  wine  as  for  adultery ;  and  young  folks,  as  Leon- 
icus  hath  recorded,  Var.  hist,  L  3,  cap.  87,  88,  out  of  Athe- 
naeus  and  others,  and  is  still  practised  in  Italy,  and  some 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  Claudius  Minoes 
hath  well  illustrated  in  his  Comment  on  the  23  Emblem  of 
Alciat     So  choice  is  to  be  made  of  other  diet 


bMit,  &e.       t  Gap.  2,  part.  2.    Si  sit  non  hoc,  laqTwus.       *  Vina  parant  ani> 

JnTenis,  et  non  Tult  obedire,  flagelletur  mos  Veneri,   &c.  *  3,   de  Legibus. 

>equenter  et  fortiter,  dam  incipiat  foe  b  Non  minus  si  yinum  bibissent  ac  si 

tere.        ^  Laertiue,  lib.  6,  cap.  5,  amori  adulterium  admisissent)  Oellius,  lib.  10, 

medetnr  iSsumes;  sin  aliter,  tempus;  sin  c.  28. 
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^  Nuc  mtnas  erucas  aptum  est  yitare  salaces, 
£t  quicquid  veneri  corpora  nostra  parat.*' 

"  EriDgoea  are  not  good  for  to  be  taken, 
And  all  lascivious  meats  most  be  forsaken." 

Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used  are  cucumbers, 
melons,  purslain,  water-lilies,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettuce, 
which  Lemnius  so  much  commends,  lib.  2,  cap*  42,  and  Mi- 
zaldus,  hort,  med,  to  this  purpose  ;  vitex,  or  agnus  castus  be- 
fore the  rest,  which,  saith  ^  Magninus,  hath  a  wonderful  virtue 
in  it.  Those  Athenian  women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called 
Thesmopheries,  were  to  abstain  nine  days  from  the  company 
of  men,  during  which  time,  saith  ^lian,  thej  laid  a  certain 
herb,  named  hanea,  in  their  beds,  which  assuaged  those  ar- 
dent flames  of  love,  and  freed  them  from  the  torments  of  that 
violent  passion.  See  more  in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescentius, 
lib,  5,  c&c,  and  what  every  herbalist  almost  and  physician  hath 
written,  cap,  de  Satyrian  et  Priapismo  ;  Rhasis  amongst  the 
rest.  In  some  cases  again,  if  they  be  much  dejected,  and 
brought  low  in  body,  and  now  ready  to  despair  through 
anguish,  grief,  and  too  sensible  a  feeling  of  their  misery,  a 
cup  of  wine  and  full  diet  is  not  amiss,  and  as  Yalescus  ad- 
viseth,  cum  olid  honestd  venerem  sape  exercendo,  which  Lan- 
gius,  eptst  med,  lib,  1,  epist,  24,  approves  out  of  Khasis  (ad 
assidtiationem  coitus  invitat)  and  Guianerius  seconds  it,  cap, 
16,  tra^t,  16,  as  a  ^  very  profitable  remedy. 

B  "  tument  tibi  quum  ingaina,  cnm  si 
Ancilla,  aut  vema  prsesto  est,  tentigine  rumpi 
Malls?  non  ego  namque/'  &c. 

*  Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  Ex" 
cretio  enim  avU  toUit  prorsus  avi  lenit  cegritudinem.  As  it 
did  the  raging  lust  of  Ahasuerus,  ^qui  ad  impattentiam 
amoris  leniendam,  per  singtdas  fere  nodes  novas  pueUas  de- 
virginaviL     And  to  be  drunk  too  by  fits ;  but  this  is  mad 

1  Reg.  San.  part.  8,  cap.  28,  lUrabilem  Lanrentius,  cap.  11  >  Hor.  4  Cap. 
yfan  habet.  «  Com  mnliere  aUqu&  gra-  29,  de  morb.  cereb.  ^  Beroaldus,  orat- 
tiosi  stepe  coire  erit  utUissimuin.    Idem    de  amore. 
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physic,  if  it  be  at  all  to  be  permitted.  If  not,  yet  some 
pleasure  is  to  be  allowed,  as  that  which  Vives  speaks  of, 
lib,  3,  de  animd.  ^  "  A  lover  that  hath  as  it  were  lost  him- 
self through  impotency,  impatience,  must  be  called  home  as 
a  traveller,  by  music,  feasting,  good  wine,  if  need  be  to  drunk- 
enness itself,  which  many  so  much  commend  for  the  easing 
of  the  mind,  all  kinds  of  sports  and  merriments,  to  see  fair 
pictures,  hangings,  buildings,  pleasant  fields,  orchards,  gar- 
dens, gro'^es,  ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  hawking, 
hunting,  to  hear  merry  tales,  and  pleasant  discourse,  reading, 
to  use  exercise  till  he  sweat,  that  new  spirits  may  succeed,  or 
by  some  vehement  affection  or  contrary  passion  to  be  diverted 
till  he  be  fully  weaned  from  anger,  suspicion,  cares,  fears,  &c., 
and  habituated  into  another  course."  Semper  tecum  sit  (as 
2  Sempronius  adviseth  Calisto  his  lovesick  master)  qui  ser- 
mones  joculares  moveat,  condones  ridictdas,  dicteria  falsa, 
suaves  historias,  fabulas  venu^tas  recenseat,  coram  ludat,  &c., 
still  have  a  pleasant  companion  to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales, 
songs  and  facete  histories,  sweet  discourse,  &c.  And  as  the 
melody  of  music,  merriment,  singing,  dancing,  doth  augment 
the  passion  of  some  lovers,  as  *  Avicenna  notes,  so  it  expel- 
leth  it  in  others,  and  doth  very  much  good.  These  things 
must  be  warily  applied,  as  the  parties'  symptoms  vary,  and 
as  they  shall  stand  variously  affected. 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physic,  that  the  humours  be  altered 
or  any  new  matter  aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melan- 
choly men.  Carolus  k  Lorme,  amongst  other  questions  dis- 
cussed for  his  degree  at  Montpelier  in  France,  hath  this.  An 
amantes  et  amentes  iisdem  remediis  curentur  f  Whether 
lovers  and  madmen  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies?  he 
affirms  it ;  for  love  extended  is  mere  madness.  Such  physic 
then  as  is  prescribed,  is  either  inward  or  outward,  as  hath 
been  formerly  handled  in  the  precedent  partition  in  the  cure 

1  Amatori,  cvgus   est   pro  impotenti^  nes,  laborem  usque   ad  sudorem,   &o. 

mens  amota,  opas  est  ut  paulatiiu  ani-  ^.OoelestinsB,  Act.  2,  Barthio  interpret. 

mus  velut  a  peregrinatione  domum  revo-  *  Cap.   de  Ilishi.     Multos  hoc    affectu 

oetnr  per  musicam,  conyivia,  &c.    Per  sanat  cantilena.  Isetitia,  musica ;  et  qui- 

aucopium,  fiibulas,  et  festivas  uarratio-  dam  sunt  quos  haec  angunt. 
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of  melancholj.  Consult  with  Yalleriola,  oburvai.  lib,  2,  ob- 
ierv.  7,  Lod.  Mercatus,  lib,  2,  cap.  4,  de  mtdier.  ctjffect.  Daniel 
Sennertu9,  Kb.  1,  part.  2,  cap.  10,  ^Jacobus  Ferrandus  the 
Frenchman,  in  hLs  Tract  de  amore  Eratiquey  Forestus,  lib.  10, 
observ.  29  and  30,  Jason  Pratensis  and  others  for  peculiar  re- 
ceipts. ^Amatus  Lucitanus  cured  a  young  Jew,  that  was 
almost  mad  for  love,  with  the  syrup  of  hellebore,  and  such 
other  evacuations  and  purges  which  are  usually  prescribed  to 
black  choler;  'Avicenna  confirms  as  much  if  need  require, 
and  *  ^  bloodletting  above  the  rest,"  which  makes  amanies  ne 
sint  amerUes,  lovers  to  come  to  themselves,  and  keep  in  their 
right  minds.  'Tis  the  same  which  Schola  Salemitana,  Jason 
Pratensis,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  prescribe  bloodletting  to  be  used 
as  a  principal  remedy.  Those  old  Scythians  had  a  trick  to 
cure  all  appetite  of  burning  lust,  by  '  letting  themselves  blood 
under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both  men  and  women  barren,  as 
Sabellicus  in  his  ^neades  relates  of  them.  Which  Salmuth. 
Tit.  lOf  de  Horol.  comment,  in  PanciroL  de  nov.  repert.  Mer- 
curialis,  var.  lee.  Ub.  3,  cap.  7,  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo 
say  still  is  in  use  amongst  the  Indians,  a  reason  of  which 
Langius  gives,  lib.  1,  epist,  10. 

'Hue  faciunt  medicamenta  venerem  sopientia,  ut  camphora 
pudendis  aUigata,  et  in  brachd  gestaia  {quidam  ait)  membrum 
Jlaccidum  reddit.  Laboravit  hoc  morbo  virgo  nobilis,  cm 
inter  ccetera  prcescripsit  medicusy  ut  laminam  plumbeam  mfud- 
tis  foraminibus  pertusam  ad  dies  viginti  portaret  in  dorso  : 
ad  exsiccandum  vero  sperma  jussit  earn  quam  parcissime 
cibari,  et  mandticare  frequenter  coriandrum  praparcUumj  et 
semen  lactucce  et  acetosce^  et  sic  earn  a  morbo  liberavit.  Porro 
impediunt  et  remittunt  coitum  folia  salicis  trita  et  epota,.et  si 
frequentius  usurpentur  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt  Idem  praes- 
tat  Topatius  annulo  gestatus,  dexterum  lupi  testiculum  attri- 
tum,  et  oleo  vel  aqu&  rosata  exhibitum  veneris  tsedium  in- 

1  This  author  came  to  my  hands  since  humoris,  et  phlebotomiaetur.       ^  Aman- 

the  third  edition  of  this  book.        *  Cent,  tium  morbus  at  pruritus  solvitur,  yenss 

8,  curat.  56.    Syrupo  helleborato  et  aliis  seetione  et  cuourbitulis.  &  Cura  a 

quae  ad  atram  bilem  pertinent.        3  Pur-  TensB  seetione  per  auree,  nnde  semper 

getur  si  ^us  dispoeitio  venerit  ad  adust,  steriies. 
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ducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus :  lac  butyri  commestum 
et  semen  canabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  praestant.  Ver- 
bena herba  gestata  libidinem  extinguit,  pulyis  queranae  deo- 
ollatse  et  exsiccatse.  Ad  extinguendum  coitum,  ungantur 
membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et  pecten  aqua  in  qu§,  opium 
Tbebaicum  sit  dissolutum;  libidini  maxime  contraria  cam- 
phora est,  et  coriandrum  siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem 
virgae  impedit ;  idem  efficit  synapium  ebibitum.  Da  verhe- 
nam  in  potu  et  nan  erigetur  virga  sex  diehus  ;  lUere  menthd 
sicca  cum  aceto^  genitalia  iUinita  succo  hyoscyami  aut  cictitce, 
coitus  appetitum  sedant,  S^c,  ]$  seminis  lactuc.  portidac. 
coriandri^  ana  5j.  menthce  siccce  3  5.  sacchari  alhiss.  Jiiij. 
ptdveriscentur  omnia  subtiliter,  et  post  ea  simvl  misce  aqtM 
nenupharis,  f,  confec.  soUda  in  morstdis.  Ex  his  sumat 
mane  unum  quum  surged.  Innumera  fere  his  similia  petas 
ab  Hildesheimo  loco  praedicto,  Mizaldo,  Porta,  caeterisque. 

SuBSECT.  11. —  Withstand  the  Beginnings,  avoid  Occasions^ 
change  his  Place  ;  fair  and  foul  Means,  contrary  Pas- 
sions, with  witty  Inventions  ;  to  bring  in  another  and  dis- 
commend the  former. 

Other  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoined  by  our  physi- 
cians, which,  if  not  alone,  yet  certainly  conjoined,  may  do 
much;  the  first  of  which  is  obstare  principiis,  to  withstand 
the  beginning,  ^Quisquis  in  primo  obstitit,  pepulitque  amo- 
rem  tutus  ac  victor  fuit,  he  that  will  but  resist  at  first,  may 
easily  be  a  conqueror  at  the  last.  Balthasar  Castilio,  L  4, 
urgeth  this  prescript  above  the  rest,  ^ "  when  he  shall  chance 
(saith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman  that  hath  good  behaviour 
joined  with  her  excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive  his  eyes 
with  a  kind  of  greediness  to  pull  unto  them  this  image  of 
beauty,  and  carry  it  to  the  heart ;  shall  observe  himself  to  be 
somewhat  incensed  with  this  influence,  which  moveth  within ; 
when  he  shall  discern  those  subtle  spirits  sparkling  in  her 

1  Seneca.        sOum  in  mnlierem  incide-    sent  ibrmee  ad  se  imaginem  cum  ayidl- 
rit,  quflB  cum  fonnSl  morum  suayitatem    tate  quSLdam  rapere  cum  eadem,  &c. 
conjunotam  habet,  et  jam  oculos  persen- 
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eyes,  to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  he  must  wisely  with- 
stand the  beginnings,  rouse  up  reason,  stupefied  almost,  fortify 
his  heart  by  all  means,  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by 
which  it  may  have  entrance."  Tis  a  precept  which  all  con- 
cur upon, 

1  **  Opprime  dnm  nova  sunt  sublti  mala  semina  morbi, 
Dum  licet,  in  primo  lumine  siste  pedem." 

"  Thy  quick  disease,  whilst  it  is  fresh  to-day. 
By  all  means  crush,  thy  feet  at  first  step  stay.** 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  than  if  he  confess  his  grief 
and  passion  to  some  judicious  friend  '  (^t  tacitus  ardet  moffU 
uritur,  the  more  he  conceals,  the  greater  is  his  pain)  that  by 
his  good  advice  may  happily  ease  him  on  a  sudden;  and 
withal  to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  that  may  aggra- 
vate his  disease,  to  remove  the  object  by  all  means  ;  for  who 
can  stand  by  a  fire  and  not  burn  ? 

3  "  Sussilite  obsecro  et  mittite  istanc  foras, 
Qu8B  misero  mihi  amanti  ebibit  sanguinem." 

*Tis  good  therefore  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company,  which 
Hierom  so  much  labours  to  Paula,  to  Nepotian ;  Chrysost.  so 
much  inculcates  in  ser.  in  contubem.  Cyprian,  and  many  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  Siracides  in  his  ninth  chapter,  Jason 
Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Amoldus,  Valleriola,  &c.,  and  every 
physician  that  treats  of  this  subject.     Not  only  to  avoid,  as 

*  Gregory  Tholosanus  exhorts,  "kissing,  dalliance,  all  speeches, 
tokens,  love-letters,  and  the  like,"  or  as  Castillo,  lib.  4,  to 
converse  with  them,  hear  them  speak,  or  sing,  {tolercibilius  est 
audire  bastliscum  sibilantem,  thou  hadst  better  hear,  saith 

*  Cyprian,  a  serpent  hiss,)  "  **  those  amiable  smiles,  admirable 
graces,  and  sweet  gestures,"  which  their  presence  affords, 


1  Oyid.  de  rem.  lib.  1.        *  Mne&s  Syl-  arc.  Mira.  yitentur  oscula,  tactns,  sermo, 

vius.  3  Plautus,  gurcu.     ''Remove  et  scripta  impudica,  literae,  &c.        ^Lib. 

and  throw  her  quite  out  of  doors,  she  de  Singul.  Cler.         ^  Tain  admirabilein 

who    has    drank    my    lovesick    blood."  splendorem  declinet,  gratiam,  (>cintilla8, 

Tom.  2,  lib.  4,  cap.  10,  Syntag.  mod.  amabiles  risus,  gestus  suavissimos,  &c 
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1 "  Neu  capita  liment  solitis  morsiunculis, 
£t  his  papillarum  oppressiunculis 
Abstineant: " 

but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of  any 
other  women,  persons,  circumstance,  amorous  book  or  tale 
that  may  administer  any  occasion  of  remembrance. '  ^  Prosper 
adviseth  young  men  not  to  read  the  Canticles,  and  some  parts 
of  Genesis  at  other  times ;  but  for  such  as  are  enamoured 
they  forbid,  as  before,  the  name  mentioned,  &c.,  especially  all 
sight,  they  must  not  so  much  as  come  near,  or  look  upon 

them. 

8  "  Et  fugitare  decet  simulacra  et  pabula  amoris, 
Abstinere  sibi  atque  alio  convertere  mentem." 

"  Gaze  not  on  a  maid,"  saith  Siracides,  "  turn  away  thine 
eyes  from  a  beautiful  woman,"  c.  9,  v.  5,  7,  8,  averte  ocvhs, 
saith  David,  or  if  thou  dost  see  them  as  Ficinus  adviseth,  let 
not  thine  eye  be  tntentus  ad  Ubidinem,  do  not  intend  her 
more  than  the  rest ;  for  as  *  Propertius  holds,  Ipse  cdimenta 
sibi  maodma  prcehet  amor^  love  as  a  snowball  enlargeth  itself 
by  sight ;  but  as  Hierome  to  Nepotian,  avJt  cequaliter  ama,  avi 
cequaliter  ignora,  either  see  all  alike,  or  let  all  alone  ;  make 
a  league  with  thine  eyes,  as  *  Job  did,  and  that  is  the  safest 
course,  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them.  Nothing  sooner  re- 
vives, ® "  or  waxeth  sore  again,"  as  Petrarch  holds,  "  than 
love  doth  by  sight."  "  As  pomp  renews  ambition  ;  the  sight 
of  gold,  covetousness ;  a  beauteous  object  sets  on  fire  this 
burning  lust."  Et  rmdturn  saliens  incitat  unda  sitim.  The 
sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  in- 
creaseth  appetite.  'Tis  dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  "^  young 
gentleman  in  merriment  would  needs  put  on  his  mistress's 
clothes,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  which  some  of  her  suitors 


1  Lipsicus,  hort.  leg.  lib.  8,  antiq.  lee.  meis  ne  cogitarem  de  virgine.     «  Dial.  8, 

SLib.  8,  de  Tit.  ooelitus  compar.  cap.  6.  de  contemptu  mundi;  nihil  fkcilius  re- 

s  Lucretius.     '*  It  is  best  to  shun  the  crudescit  quam  amor ;    ut  pompa  visa 

semblance  and  the  food  of  love,  to  ab-  renoyat  ambitionem,  auri  species  avariti- 

stain  from  it,  and  totally  avert  the  mind  am,  spectata  corporis  forma  incendit  lux- 

from  the  object."       ^  Lib.  8,  eleg.  10.  uriam.        7  Seneca,  cont.  lib.  2,  cont.  9. 

Job  xxxi.    Pepigi  fjeedus  cum  oculis 
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espying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented.  So 
much  can  sight  enforce.  Especially  if  he  have  heen  formerly 
enamoured,  the  sight  of  his  mistress  strikes  him  into  a  new 
fit,  and  makes  him  rave  many  days  after. 

1  **  Infirmis  causa  posilla  nocet, 
Ut  pene  extinctum  cinerem  si  sulphure  tangas, 

Vivet,  et  ex  miDimo  maximus  ignis  erit: 
Sic  nisi  vitabls  qnicquid  reaorabit  amorein, 

Flamma  recrudescet,  quae  modo  nulla  fait" 

**  A  sickly  man  a  little  thing  offends, 

As  brimstone  doth  a  fire  decayed  renew. 
And  make  it  bum  afresh,  doth  lovers  dead  flames, 
If  that  the  former  object  it  review.'* 

Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  whidi  the 
wind  blows,  ^  ut  solet  a  ventts,  &c,  a  scaldhead  (as  the  saying 
is)  is  soon  broken,  dry  wood  quickly  kindles,  and  when  they 
have  been  formerly  wounded  with  sight,  how  can  they  by 
seeing  but  be  inflamed  ?  Ismenius  acknowledgeth  as  much 
of  himself,  when  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  almost  for- 
gotten his  mistress,  *  ^  at  the  first  sight  of  her,  as  straw  in 
a  fire,  I  burned  afresh,  and  more  than  ever  I  did  before." 
*  ^  Chariclea  was  as  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  her  dear 
Theagines,  after  he  had  been  a  great  stranger."  *  "  Mertila, 
in  Aristasnetus,  swore  she  would  never  love  Pamphilus  again, 
and  did  moderate  her  passion,  so  long  as  he  was  absent ;  but 
the  next  time  he  came  in  presence,  she  could  not  contain, 
ejffme  amplexa  oMrectari  se  sintt,  &c.,  she  broke  her  vow,  and 
did  profusely  embrace  him.  Hermotinus,  a  young  man  (in 
the  said  ^  author)  is  all  out  as  unstaid,  he  had  forgot  his  mis- 
tress quite,  and  by  his  friends  was  well  weaned  from  her 
love ;  but  seeing  her  by  chance,  a^novit  veteris  vestigia  Jlcan* 
mcB,  he  raved  amain,  lUa  tamen  emergens  veluti  ludda  steUa 

i  Ovid.        s  Met.  7,  ut  solet  a  Tentis  yentus ;  ardebam  interaa  majore  «oncep- 

alimenta  resumere,  quseque  parya  sub  to  incendio.        *  Heliodorus,  1. 4,  ioflam* 

Inducta  latuit   BcintUla  favilla  crescere  mat  mentem  hotus  aspectus^  perinde  ao 

et  in  veteres  agitata  resurgere  flammas.  ignis  materise   admotas,  Chariclea,  8te. 

8  Eustathii,  1.  8,  afipectas  amorem  incen-  ^  Epist  16, 1.  2.        ^  Epist.  4, 1.  2. 
dit,  ut  marcescentem   in   pale§l   ignem 
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eepit  ehuoere^  &c.,  she  did  appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an 
angel  to  his  sight.  And  it  is  the  common  passion  of  all 
lovers  to  be  overcome  in  this  sort.  For  that  cause  belike 
Alexander  discerning  this  inconvenience  and  danger  that 
comes  by  seeing,  ^ "  when  he  heard  Darius's  wife  so  much 
commended  for  her  beauty,  would  scarce  admit  her  to  come 
in  his  sight,"  foreknowing  belike  that  of  Plutarch,  formosam 
videre  periculosissimum,  how  full  of  danger  it  is  to  see  a 
proper  woman,  and  though  he  was  intemperate  in  other  things, 
yet  in  this  superbe  se  gessit,  he  carried  himself  bravely.  And 
so  when  as  Araspus,  in  Xenophon,  had  so  much  magnified 
that  divine  face  of  Panthea  to  Cyrus,  ^ "  by  how  much  she 
was  fairer  than  ordinary,  by  so  much  he  was  the  more  un- 
willing to  see  her."  Scipio,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Bomans,  equal  in 
person  to  that  Grecian  Charinus,  or  Homer's  Nireus,  at  the 
siege  of  a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  most  fair  young 
gentlewoman  was  brought  unto  him,  '  "  and  he  had  heard  she 
was  betrothed  to  a  lord,  rewarded  her,  and  sent  her  back  to 
her  sweetheart."  St.  Austin,  as  *  Gregory  reports  of  him. 
Tie  cu/m  sorore  qmdem  sua  pvtavit  habitandum,  would  not  live 
in  the  house  with  his  own  sister.  Xenocrates  lay  with  Lais 
of  Corinth  all  night,  and  would  not  touch  her.  Socrates, 
though  all  the  city  of  Athens  supposed  him  to  dote  upon 
fiur  Aldbiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity  ®  soliis  cum 
solo  to  lie  in  the  chamber  with,  and  was  wooed  by  him  be- 
sides, as  the  said  Alcibiades  'publicly  confessed,  formam 
sprevtt  et  superb^  contempstt,  he  scornfully  rejected  him. 
Petrarch,  that  had  so  magnified  his  Laura  in  several  poems, 
when  by  the  pope's  means  she  was  olBTered  unto  him,  would 
not  accept  of  her.     ' "  It  is  a  good  happiness  to  be  free  from 

1  Gartius,  lib.  8,  coin  uxorem  Darii  bus  cumiilatam  remisit.      <  £p.  89,  lib.  7. 

Iftndatam  audiviaset,  tantam  cupiditati  &  Et  ea  loqui  posset  quae  soli  amatorea 

suae  firaenum  iojecit,  ut  illam  tIx  rellet  loqui   solent.  o   Platonis   Conyivlo. 

Intneri.        >  Cyropsedia,  ctim  Panthese  ^  Heliodorus.  lib.  4,  expertem  esse  amoris 

formam  evexisset  Araspus,  tanto  magis,  beatitudo  est;  at  quum  captus  sis,  ad 

Inquit  Cyrus,  abstinere  oportet,  quanto  moderationem  reyocare  animum  pruden- 

pulchrior  est.     'Livius^  cum  earn  regulo  tia  singularls. 
caidun  desponsatam  audirisset,  muneil* 
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this  passion  of  love,  and  great  discretion  it  argues  in  such  a 
man  that  he  can  so  contain  himself ;  but  when  thou  art  once 
in  love,  to  moderate  thyself  (as  he  saith)  is  a  singular  point 
of  wisdom. 

A  **  Nam  vitare  plagas  in  amoris  ne  jaciamnr 
Kon  ita  difficile  est,  quam  captum  retibus  ipsis 
Exire,  et  validos  Veneris  permmpere  nodos.'* 

**  To  avoid  such  nets  is  no  such  mastery, 
But  ta^en,  escape  is  all  the  victory." 

But,  forasmuch  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discreet  lovers,  or 
that  can  contain  themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  to 
curb  their  senses  as  not  to  see  them,  not  to  look  lasciviously, 
not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  fury  of  this  headstrong 
passion  of  raging  lust,  and  their  weakness,  ferox  Hie  ardor  a 
naturd  insitus,  *  as  he  terms  it,  "  such  a  furious  desire  nature 
hath  inscribed,  such  unspeakable  delight," 

"  Sic  DivsB  Veneris  furor, 
Insanis  adeo  mentibus  incubat," 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  pain,  misery,  drudgery, 
partus  dohr,  &c.,  can  deter  them  from ;  we  must  use  some 
speedy  means  to  correct  and  prevent  that,  and  all  other  in- 
conveniences, which  come  by  conference  and  the  like.  The 
best,  readiest,  surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  Loci 
miUatio,  to  send  them  several  ways,  that  they  may  neither 
hear  of,  see,  nor  have  an  opportunity  to  send  to  one  another 
again,  or  live  together,  soli  cum  sola,  as  so  many  Gilbertines. 
Mongatio  a  patrid,  'tis  Savanarola's  fourth  rule,  and  Gor- 
donius's  precept,  distrahaiur  ad  longinquas  regiones,  send  him 
to  travel.  'Tis  that  which  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds 
with  full  cry,  poets,  divines,  philosophers,  physicians,  all, 
mutet  patriam :  Valesius ;  •  as  a  sick  man  he  must  be  cured 
with  change  of  air,  TuUy,  4  TuscvL     The  best  remedy  is  to 

1  Lucretius,  1.  4.       8  Hsedus.  lib.  1,    tione  tanquam  uon  oouvalesceiis  cuian- 
de  amor,  contemneud.       >  Looi  xnuta-    dus  est,  cap.  11. 
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get  thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis;  change  air  and  soil,  Lau- 
rentius. 

Virg.  "  Fuge  littus  amatam. 

Utile  finitimis  abstinuisse  locis."  i 

2  Ovid.  "  I  procul,  et  longas  carpere  perge  vias. 
sed  fuge,  tutus  eris." 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love, 

8  "  Magnum  iter  ad  doctas  proficisci  cogor  Athenas, 
Ut  me  longa  gravi  sol  vat  amore  via.*' 

For  this  purpose,  saith  *Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me 
to  Athens;  time  and  patience  wear  away  pain  and  grief, 
as  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  fuel.  Qiuintum  oculis,  animo 
tarn  p^'ocvl  ihit  amor.  But  so  as  they  tarry  out  long  enough ; 
a  whole  year  ^Xenophon  prescribes  Oritohulus,  vix  enim 
intra  hoc  temptis  ah  amore  sanari  poteris ;  some  will  hardly 
be  weaned  under.  All  this  ®  Heinsius  merrily  inculcates  in 
an  epistle  to  his  friend  Primierus ;  first  fast,  then  tarry, 
thirdly,  change  thy  place,  fourthly,  think  of  a  halter.  If 
change  of  place,  continuance  of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear 
it  out  with  those  precedent  remedies,  it  will  hardly  be  re- 
moved; but  these  commonly  are  of  force.  Felix  Plater, 
ohserv,  lib.  1,  had  a  baker  to  his  patient,  almost  mad  for  the 
love  of  his  maid,  and  desperate  ;  by  removing  her  from  him, 
he  was  in  a  short  space  cured.  Isaeus,  a  philosopher  of  As- 
syria, was  a  most  dissolute  liver  in  his  youth,  palam  lasctvi'ens, 
in  love  with  all  he  met ;  but  after  he  betook  himself,  by  his 
friend's  advice,  to  his  study,  and  left  women's  company,  he 
was  so  changed  that  he  cared  no  more  for  plays,  nor  feasts, 
nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine  clothes,  nor  no  such 
love-toys ;  he  became  a  new  man  upon  a  sudden,  tanquam  si 
priores  ocidos  amisisset  (saith  mine  ^author),  as  if  he  had 

1  "  Ply  the  cherished  shore.    It  is  ad-  relinquere  fines.    Ovid.        *  lib.  8,  eleg. 

visable  to  withdraw  from  the  places  near  20.        ^  Lib.  1,  Socrat.  memor.    Tlbi,  0 

it."        2  Amorum,  1.  2.     *'  Depart,  and  Critobule,  consul©  nt  integrum  annum 

take  a  long  journey— safety  is  in  flight  absls,  &c.        •  Proximum  est  ut  esurias. 

only."         8  Quisquls  amat,  loca  nota  2.  ut  moram  temporis  opponas.    8.  et  lo- 

noeent;  dies  segritudinem  adimit,  absen-  cum  mutes.    4.  ut  de   laqueo   cogites. 

tia  delet.    Ire  licet  procul  hinc  patrlaDque  7  Philostratus,  de  vitis  Sophistarum. 
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lost  his  former  eyes.  Peter  Godefiidus,  in  the  last  chapter 
of  his  third  book  hath  a  story  out  of  Su  Ambrose,  of  a 
young  man  that  meeting  his  old  love  afler  that  long  absence, 
on  whom  he  had  extremely  doted,  would  scarce  take  notice 
of  her ;  she  wondered  at  it,  that  he  should  so  slightly  esteem 
her,  called  him  again,  lenibcU  dictis  animum,  and  told  him  who 
she  was,  JSgo  sum,  inquit ;  At  ego  non  »um  ego  ;  but  he  re 
plied,  ^'  he  was  not  the  same  man ;  **  proripuit  sese  tandem^  as 
(^  Dido  fled  from  JEneas,)  not  vouchsafing  her  any  farther  par- 
ley, loathing  his  folly  and  ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he 
had  done.  ^Non  sum  sttdius  ut  ante  jam,  Ne^era,  "  O  Nesera, 
put  your  tricks  and  practise  hereafter  upon  somebody  else, 
you  shall  befool  me  no  longer."  Petrarch  hath  such  another 
tale  of  a  young  gallant,  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye,  and 
for  that  cause  by  his  parents  was  sent  to  travel  into  far  coun- 
tiies,  ^'  afler  some  years  he  returned,  and  meeting  the  maid 
for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and  by 
what  chance  she  lost  her  eye  ?  no,  said  she,  I  have  lost  none, 
but  you  have  found  yours ; "  signifying  thereby,  that  all 
lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  saith,  AmarUes  de  forma  judi- 
care  non  possunty  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor  scarce 
of  anything  else,  as  they  will  easily  confess  after  they  return 
unto  themselves,  by  some  discontinuance  or  better  advice, 
wonder  at  their  own  folly,  madness,  stupidity,  blindness,  be 
much  abashed,  ^  and  laugh  at  love,  and  call  it  an  idle  thing, 
condemn  themselves  that  ever  they  should  be  so  besotted  or 
misled ;  and  be  heartily  glad  that  they  have  so  happily  es- 
caped." 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldom)  that  change  of  place  will  not 
effect  this  alteration,  then  other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed, 
fair  and  foul  means,  as  to  persuade,  promise,  threaten,  terrify, 
or  to  divert  by  some  contrary  passion,  rumour,  tales,  news,  or 
some  witty  invention  to  alter  his  affection, ' "  by  some  greater 
sorrow  to  drive  out  the  less,"  saith  Gordonius,  as  that  his 

1  Virg.  6  JBn.       >  Buchanan.       8  Annundentor  valde  triatla,  ut  nutiot  trirtilia 
po68lt  minorem  obAucaie. 
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house  is  on  fire,  his  best  friends  dead,  his  money  stolen. 
^  "  That  he  is  made  some  great  governor,  or  hath  some  hon- 
our, office,  some  inheritance  is  befallen  him."  He  shall  be  a 
knight,  a  baron ;  or  by  some  false  accusation,  as  they  do  such 
as  have  the  hiccough,  to  make  them  forget  it.  S.  Hierome, 
lib,  2,  epist,  16,  to  Rusticus  the  monk,  hath  an  instance  of  a 
young  man  of  Greece,  that  lived  in  a  monastery  in  Egypt, 
*  "  that  by  no  labour,  no  continence,  no  persuasion,  could  be 
diverted,  but  at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  delivered.  The 
abbot  sets  one  of  his  convent  to  quan'el  with  him,  and  with 
some  scandalous  reproach  or  other  to  defame  him  before  com- 
pany, and  then  to  come  and  complain  first,  the  witnesses  were 
likewise  suborned  for  the  plaintiff.  The  young  man  wept, 
and  when  all  were  against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his 
part,  lest  he  should  be  overcome  with  immoderate  grief;  but 
what  need  many  words  ?  by  this  invention  he  was  cured,  and 
alienated  from  his  pristine  love-thoughts  " ^Injuries,  slan- 
ders, contempts,  disgraces, spretceque  injuria formce^  "the 

insult  of  her  slighted  beauty,"  are  very  forcible  means  to  with- 
draw men's  affections,  contumelid  affecti  amatores  amare  desi- 
nunt,  as  *  Lucian  saith,  lovers  reviled  or  neglected,  contemned 
or  misused,  turn  love  to  hate  ;  *  redeam  ?  Non  si  me  obsecrety 
"  I'll  never  love  thee  more."  Egone  iUam^  quce  iUum^  qwE 
me,  quce  non  f  So  Zephyrus  hated  Hyacinthus  because  he 
scorned  him,  and  preferred  his  corrival  Apollo  {PcdcBphatus, 
fab.  Nar.),  he  will  not  come  again  though  he  be  invited. 
Tell  him  but  how  he  was  scoffed  at  behind  his  back  ('tis  the 
counsel  of  Avicenna),  that  his  love  is  false,  and  entertains 
another,  rejects  him,  cares  not  for  him,  or  that  she  is  a  fool,  a 
nasty  quean,  a  slut,  a  vixen,  a  scold,  a  devil,  or,  which  Ital- 
ians commonly  do,  that  he  or  she  hath  some  loathsome,  filthy 
disease,  gout,  stone,  strangury,  falling-sickness,  and  that  they 

1  Aut  quod  sit  fkctus  senescallas,  aut  sociia,  &c.    Flebat  ille,  omnes  adyersft- 

habeathonorem  magnum.      SAdoIeairenf  bantiir;  solus  pater  callid^  opponere,  ne 

Onecus  erat  in  Egypti  ooenobio  qui  nulli  abundantiSL  tristitisB  absorberetur,  quid 

operis    magnitudine,  nullSL   persuasione  multa?  hoc  inventocuratusest  et  acogi- 

Aammam  poterat  sedare :  monasterii  pa-  tationibus  pristinis  avocatus.      ^Tom.  4. 

ter  bUc  arte  serraTlt.    Imperat  cuidam  e  ^  Ter. 

VOL.  III.  14 
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are  hereditary,  not  to  be  avoided,  he  is  subject  to  a  consump- 
tion, hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or  four  incorable  tet- 
ters, issues ;  that  she  is  bald,  her  breath  stinks,  she  is  mad  bj 
inheritance,  and  so  are  all  the  kindred,  a  hare-brain,  with 
manj  other  secret  infirmities,  which  I  will  not  so  much  as 
name,  belonging  to  women*  That  he  is  a  hermaphrodite,  an 
eunuch,  imperfect,  impotent,  a  spendthriil,  a  gamester,  a  fool, 
a  gull,  a  beggar,  a  whoremaster,  far  in  debt,  and  not  able  to 
maintain  her,  a  common  drunkard,  his  mother  was  a  witch, 
his  father  hanged,  that  he  hath  a  wolf  in  his  bosom,  a  sore 
leg,  he  is  a  leper,  hath  some  incurable  disease,  that  he  will 
surely  beat  her,  he  cannot  hold  his  water,  that  he  cries  out  or 
walks  in  the  night,  will  stab  his  bedfellow,  tell  all  his  secrets 
in  his  sleep,  and  that  nobody  dare  lie  with  him,  his  house  is 
haunted  with  spirits,  with  such  fearful  and  tragical  things, 
able  to  avert  and  terrify  any  man  or  woman  living,  Gor- 
donius,  cap.  20,  parL  2,  hunc  in  modum  consulit ;  Paretur 
cUiqua  vetula  turpissimd  aspectu,  cum  turpi  et  tnli  habitu :  et 
portet  suhtus  gremium  pannum  menstrualemj  et  dicai  quod 
arnica  sua  sit  ebriosa,  et  quod  mingat  in  lecto,  et  quod  est  epi- 
Uptica  et  impudica  ;  et  quod  in  corpore  suo  sunt  excrescentuB 
enormes,  cum  fcetore  anhelitus,  et  alice  enormitates,  quihus 
vetvlcB  sunt  edoctce :  si  nolit  his  persuaderi,  suhito  extraJiat 
^pannum  menstrualem,  coram  facie  portando,  exclamando, 
talis  est  arnica  tua  ;  et  si  ex  his  non  detniserit,  non  est  homo, 
sed  diaholus  incamatus.  Idem  fere  Avicenna,  cap.  24,  de 
curd,  Ilishi,  lib.  3,  Fen.  1,  TVact.  4.  Narrent  res  immundas 
vetulcB,  ex  quihus  abominationem  incurrat,  et  res  ^  sordidas,  et 
hoc  assiduent.     Idem  Arculanus,  cap.  16,  in  9  Rha>sis,  &c 

Withal  as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better  effect- 
ing a  more  speedy  alteration,  they  must  commend  another 
paramour,  aUeram  inducere,  set  him  or  her  to  be  wooed,  or 
woo  some  other  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better  note,  better  for- 
tune, birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred,  '  "  Invenies  alium 

I  Hypatia  Alezandrina  qnendam  ae  ad-  layit.  Suidas  et  EuDapios.  <  SaTaaar 
unantem  prolatis  muliebtibu8  pannis,  et  rola,  reg.  6.  '  Virg.  Eel.  2.  *^  Ton 
In  eum  ooigectis  ab  amoriB  insanUl  libe-    will  easily  find  another  if  this  Alexis  dis- 
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ti  te  hicfastidit  Alexis,**  by  this  means,  which  Jason  Pratensis 
wisheth,  to  turn  the  stream  of  affection  another  way,  "  *SW?- 
cessore  novo  truditur  omnis  amor  ;  "  or,  as  Valesius  adviseth, 
by  ^  subdividing  to  diminish  it,  as  a  great  river  cut  into  many 
channels  runs  low  at  last.  ^^Ifortor  et  ut  pariter  binas 
haheatis  arnicas^*  &c  If  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be  sure 
saith  the  poet,  to  have  two  mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one 
to  another ;  as  he  that  goes  from  a  good  fire  in  cold  weather 
IS  loath  to  depart  from  it,  though  in  the  next  room  there  be  a 
better  which  will  refresh  him  as  much ;  there  is  as  much  dif- 
ference of  hcBc  as  hie  ignis  ;  or  bring  him  to  some  public 
shows,  plays,  meetings,  where  he  may  see  variety,  and  he 
shall  likely  loathe  his  first  choice ;  carry  him  but  to  the  next 
town,  yea  peradventure  to  the  next  house,  and  as  Paris  lost 
CEnone's  love  by  seeing  Helen,  and  Cressida  forsook  Troilus 
by  conversing  with  Diomede,  he  will  dislike  his  former  mis- 
tress, and  leave  her  quite  behind  him,  as  'Theseus  left 
Ariadne  &st  asleep  in  the  island  of  Dia,  to  seek  her  fortune, 
that  was  erst  his  loving  mistress.  *  Nunc  primum  Dorida 
vetus  amator  corUempsiy  as  he  said,  Doris  is  but  a  dowdy  to 
this.  As  he  that  looks  himself  in  a  glass  forgets  his  physiog- 
nomy forthwith,  this  flattering  glass  of  love  will  be  diminished 
by  remove ;  after  a  little  absence  it  will  be  remitted,  the  next 
fair  object  will  likely  alter  it  A  young  man  in  *  Lucian  was 
pitiftiUy  in  love,  he  came  to  the  theatre  by  chance,  and  by 
seeing  other  fair  objects  there,  mentis  sanitatem  recepit,  was 
fully  recovered,  •  "  and  went  merrily  home  as  if  he  had  taken 
a  dram  of  oblivion."  '  A  mouse  (saith  an  Apologer)  was 
brought  up  in  a  chest,  there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread  and 
cheese,  thought  there  could  be  no  better  meat,  till  coming  forth 
at  last,  and  feeding  liberally  of  other  variety  of  viands,  loathed 
his  former  life :  moralize  this  fable  by  thyself.  Plato,  in  his 
seventh  book  De  Legibus,  hath  a  pretty  fiction  of  a  city  under 

daiuB  yon."       i  Distrihutio  amoris  fiat  43.         *  Petronliu.        *  Lib.  de  salt. 

In  pinres,  ad  plnres  arnicas  animum  ap-  0  E  theatro  egrosaus  hilaiis,  ae  si  pliar- 

plioet.        s  Ovid.   "  I  recommend  you  to  macam  oblirionis  bibisset.       '  Mas  in 

bare  two  mistresras."       >  Hyginns,  (kb.  ciBtfl  natus,  ftc. 
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ground,  ^  to  which  by  little  holes  some  small  store  of  light 
came;  the  inhabitants  thought  there  could  not  be  a  better 
place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad  they  might  not  endure 
the  light,  (Bgerrtme  solem  intueri  ;  but  after  they  were  accus- 
tomed a  little  to  it  ^^'  they  deplored  their  fellows'  misery  that 
lived  under  ground."  A  silly  lover  is  in  like  state,  none  so 
fair  as  his  mistress  at  first,  he  cares  for  none  but  her ;  yet 
after  a  while,  wheiv  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he 
abhors  her  name,  sight,  and  memory.  *Tis  generally  true ; 
for  as  he  observes,  '  Priorem  jiammam  novus  ignis  extrudit ; 
et  ea  mylierum  natura,  ut,  prasentes  maxime  ament,  one  fire 
drives  out  another  ;  and  such  is  women's  weakness,  that  they 
love  commonly  him  that  is  present  And  so  do  many  men  ; 
as  he  confessed,  he  loved  Amye,  till  he  saw  Floriat,  and 
when  he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat  them  both ;  but  fair  Phillis  was 
incomparably  beyond  them  all,  Cloris  surpassed  her,  and  yet 
when  he  espied  Amaryllis,  she  was  his  sole  mistress ;  0 
divine  Amaryllis :  quam  proceroj  cupressi  ad  instar,  qudm 
elegans,  quam  decens,  &c.  How  lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely 
she  was  (saith  Polemius)  till  he  saw  another,  and  then  she 
was  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.  In  conclusion,  her  he 
loves  best  he  saw  last.  *  Triton,  the  sea  god,  first  loved 
Leucothoe,  till  he  came  in  presence  of  Milaene,  she  was  the 
commandress  of  his  heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea ;  but  (as  '  she 
complains)  he  loved  another  eflsoons,  another,  and  another. 
*Tis  a  thing,  which  by  Hierom's  report,  hath  been  usually 
practised.  * "  Heathen  philosophers  drive  out  one  love  with 
another,  as  they  do  a  peg,  or  pin  with  a  pin.  Which  those 
seven  Persian  princes  did  to  Ahasuerus,  that  they  might  re- 
quite the  desire  of  Queen  Vashti  with  the  love  of  others." 
Pausanias  in  Eliacis  saith,  that  therefore  one  Cupid  was 
painted  to  contend  with  another,  and  to  take  the  garland 

1  In  quem  e  specu  subterraneo  modi-  rit.         «  Bpist.  lib.  2,  16.    PhilosophI 

cum    lucis  iUabitur.         s  Deplorabant  Bseculi  veterem  amorem  novo,  quasi  cla- 

eorum   miseriam  qui  subteiraneis    iUis  Yum  clavo   repellere,  quod  et  Assuero 

locis  yitam  degunt.        s  Tatius,  lib.  6.  regi  septem  principes  Persarum  focere,  ut 

i  AristaenetuB,  epist.  4-        &  Calcagniii.  Vastae  reginse  desiderium  amore  compeu- 

Dial.  QaXfit.    Mox  aliam  praetulit,  aliam  sarent. 
prsBlaturuR  quam  primum  occasio  arrise- 
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from  him,  because  one  love  drives  out  another,  ^Alterius 
vires  svMrahit  alter  amor  ;  and  TuUy,  3,  Nat.  Dear,  disputing 
with  C.  Cotta,  makes  mention  of  three  several  Cupids  all 
differing  in  office.  Felix  Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  ob- 
servations, boasts  how  he  cured  a  widower  in  Basil,  a  patient 
of  his,  by  this  stratagem  alone,  that  doted  upon  a  poor  servant 
his  maid,  when  his  friends,  children,  no  persuasion  could  serve 
to  alienate  his  mind :  they  motioned  him  to  another  honest 
Doian's  daughter  in  the  town,  whom  he  loved,  and  lived  with 
long  after,  abhorring  the  very  name  and  sight  of  the  first. 
Ailer  the  death  of  Lucretia,  ^Euryalus  would  admit  of  no 
comfort  till  the  Emperor  Sigismund  married  him  to  a  noble 
lady  of  his  court,  and  so  in  short  space  he  was  freed. 

SuBSECT.  in. — By  Counsel  and  Persuasion^  Foulness  of  the 
Fact,  MerCs,  WomerCs  FauUs,  Miseries  of  Marriage,  Events 
of  Lust,  Sfc, 

As  there  be  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  heroical 
love,  so  there  be  many  good  remedies  to  ease  and  help; 
amongst  which,  good  counsel  and  persuasion,  which  I  should 
have  handled  in  the  first  place,  are  of  great  moment,  and  not 
to  be  omitted.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blind,  head- 
strong passion  counsel  can  do  no  good. 

'  "  Qua  enim  res  in  se  neque  consilium  neque  modum 
Habet,  ullo  eam  consilio  regere  non  potes.'* 

^  Which  thing  hath  neither  judgment,  or  an  end. 
How  should  advice  or  counsel  it  amend  V  '* 


4u 


Quis  enim  modus  adsit  amort  f  "  But,  without  ques- 
tion, good  counsel  and  advice  must  needs  be  of  great  force, 
especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  wise,  fatherly,  reyerent, 
discreet  person,  a  man  of  authority,  whom  the  parties  do 
respect,  stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a  judicious  friend,  of  itself 

1  Oyid.    "  One  love  extracts  the  influ-  ginem    matrimonio    conjunxit.    Aneas 

ence  of  another."       >  Lugubri  Teste  in-  Sylvias,  hist,  de  Euryalo  et  Lucretii. 

dutns,  oonsolationes  non  admisit,  donee  ^  Ter.        *  Virg.  Eel.  2.    *'  For  what 

Gaonr  ex  ducali  sanguine,  formosam  vir-  limit  has  loye?  '* 
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alone  it  is  able  to  divert  and  suffice.  Gordonins,  the  phj- 
sician,  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that  he  would  have  it  by  all 
means  used  in  the  first  place.  Amoveatur  ah  iUd  caruilio 
viri  quern  timet,  ostendendo  perictUa  saculi,  judicium  infemi, 
gaudia  Paradin,  He  would  have  some  discreet  men  to  dis- 
suade them,  after  the  fuiy  of  passion  is  a  little  spent,  or  by 
absence  allayed ;  for  it  is  as  intempestive  at  first  to  give  coun- 
sel, as  to  comfort  parents  when  their  children  are  in  that  in- 
stant departed  ;  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  narcotics,  cordials, 
nectarines,  potions,  Homer's  nepenthes,  or  Helen's  bowl,  &c 
Non  ceisabit  pectus  tundere,  she  will  lament  and  howl  for  a 
season  ;  let  passion  have  his  course  awhile,  and  then  he  may 
proceed,  by  foreshowing  the  miserable  events  and  dangers 
which  will  surely  happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joys  of  Paradise, 
and  the  like,  which  by  their  preposterous  courses  they  shall 
forfeit  or  incur  ;  and  'tis  a  fit  method,  a  very  good  means,  for 
what  ^  Seneca  said  of  vice,  I  say  of  love.  Sine  magistro  dis- 
cituvj  vix  sine  magistro  deseritur,  'tis  learned  of  itself,  but 
*  hardly  left  without  a  tutor.  'Tis  not  amiss,  therefore,  to 
have  some  such  overseer,  to  expostulate  and  show  them  such 
absurdities,  inconveniences,  imperfections,  discontents,  as  usu- 
ally follow ;  which  their  blindness,  fury,  madness,  cannot 
apply  unto  themselves,  or  will  not  apprehend  through  weak- 
ness ;  and  good  for  them  to  disclose  themselves,  to  give  ear 
to  friendly  admonitions.  "  Tell  me,  sweetheart  (saith  Try- 
phena  to  a  lovesick  Charmides  in  ^  Lucian),  what  is  it  that 
troubles  thee  ?  peradventure  I  can  ease  thy  mind,  and  further 
thee  in  thy  suit ; "  and  so,  without  question,  she  might,  and 
so  mayest  thou,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of  good  counsel,  and 
will  hear  at  least  what  may  be  said.  » 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore. 
If  dishonest,  let  him  read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5  of  Solo- 
mon's Proverbs,  Ecclus.  26,  Ambros.  lib.  1,  cap,  4,  in  his 
book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  Philo  Judasus,  de  mercede  mer,  Pla- 

1  Lib.  de  beat.  vit.  cap.  14.  *  Longo  >  Tom.  4,  dial,  meret.  Fortasae  etiam 
nsu  discimuB,  longd  desuetadine  dedie-  ipsa  ad  amorem  istom  nonnihil  eontu- 
cendum  est.    Petrarch   epist.  Ub.  6,  8.    lero. 
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tinas,  died,  in  Amores,  Espensaeus,  and  those  three  books  of 
Pet  Hsedus,  de  contem.  Amorilms,  ^neas  Sylvius's  tart 
Epistle,  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Nicholas  of  Warthurge, 
which  he  calls  medelam  iUiciti  amoris,  &c.  ^ "  For  what's  a 
whore,"  as  he  saith,  "  but  a  poller  of  youth,  ^  ruin  of  men,  a 
destruction,  a  devourer  of  patrimonies,  a  downfall  of  honour, 
fodder  for  the  devil,  the  gate  of  death,  and  supplement  of 
hell  ?"  •  Talis  amor  est  laquetis  animne,  &c.,  a  bitter  honey, 
sweet  poison,  delicate  destruction,  a  voluntary  mischief,  com- 
mixtum  coenum,  sterquilinium.  And  as  *  Pet.  Aretine's  Lu- 
cretia,  a  notable  quean,  confesseth :  "  Gluttony,  anger,  envy, 
pride,  sacrilege,  theft,  slaughter,  were  all  born  that  day  that 
a  whore  began  her  profession ;  for,"  as  she  follows  it,  "  her 
pride  is  greater  than  a  rich  churl's,  she  is  more  envious  than 
the  pox,  as  malicious  as  melancholy,  as  covetous  as  heU.  K 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  any  were  mala,  pejor,  pes- 
sima,  bad  in  the  superlative  degree,  'tis  a  whore ;  how  many 
have  I  undone,  caused  to  be  wounded,  slain !  O  Antonia, 
thou  seest  *what  I  am  without,  but  within,  Grod  knows,  a 
puddle  of  iniquity,  a  sink  of  sin,  a  pocky  quean."  Let  him 
now  that  so  dotes  meditate  on  this ;  let  him  see  the  event  and 
success  of  others,  Samson,  Hercules,  Holofemes,  &c.  Those 
infinite  mischiefs  attend  it :  if  she  be  another  man's  wife  he 
loves,  'tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  men  ;  adultery 
is  expressly  forbidden  in  Grod's  commandment,  a  mortal  sin, 
able  to  endanger  his  soul ;  if  he  be  such  a  one  that  fears  God, 
or  have  any  religion,  he  will  eschew  it,  and  abhor  the  loath- 
someness of  his  own  fact.  If  he  love  an  honest  maid,  'tis  to 
abuse  or  marry  her :  if  to  abuse,  'tis  fornication,  a  foul  fact 
(though  some  make  light  of  it),  and  almost  equal  to  adultery 

1  Quid  enim  meretriz  nisi  Juyentutis  *  Pomodidasc.  dial.  Ital.  {fula,  ira,  in- 

ezpilatriz.  Tiroram    rapina   seu  mors;  Tldia,     superbia,   sacrilegia,    latrocinia, 

patrimonii  devoratrix,  honoris  pernicies.  csedes,  eo  die  nata  sunt  quo  primnm 

pabulum  diaboli,  Janu»  mortis,  inlbrni  meretriz   professionem   fecit.     Superbia 

■upplementum?       '  Sanguinem  homi-  migor   quam   opulenti    rustici,  inridia 

num  sorbent.        >  Contemplatione  Idio-  quam  luis  venerese,  inimicitia  nocentior 

tee,  e.  84,  diserimen  Titse,  mors  blanda,  melancholift,  a-varitia  in  immensum  pro- 

mel  felleum,  duloe  Tenenum,  pernicies  funda.  ^  Qualis   eztra  sum  videSi 

delkata,     malum     spontaneum,     &c.  qualis  intra  norit  Deus. 
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itself.  If  to  marry,  let  him  seriously  consider  what  he  takes 
in  handy  look  before  ye  leap,  as  the  proverb  is,  or  settle  his 
affections,  and  examine  first  the  party,  and  condition  of  his 
estate  and  hers,  whether  it  be  a  fit  match  for  fortunes,  years, 
parentage,  and  such  other  circumstances,  an  sit  stus  Veneris. 
Whether  it  be  likely  to  proceed :  if  not,  let  him  wisely  stave 
himself  off  at  the  first,  curb  in  his  inordinate  passion,  and 
moderate  his  desire,  by  thinking  of  some  other  subject,  divert 
his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his  good,  as  ^neas,  fore- 
warned by  Mercury  in  a  dream,  left  Dido's  love,  and  in  all 
haste  got  him  to  sea, 

1 "  Mnestea,  Surgestumque  vocat  fortemque  Cloanthum, 
Classem  apteat  taciti  jubet " 

and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vows,  tears,  prayers,  and 
imprecation, 

"  nollis  ille  movetur 
Fletibus,  aat  illas  voces  tractabilis  audit; "  ' 

Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements, 
seeming  delights,  pleasing  inward  or  outward  provocations. 
Thou  mayest  do  this  if  thou  wilt,  pater  non  deperit  JUiam, 
necfrcUer  sororem,  a  father  dotes  not  on  his  own  daughter,  a 
brother  on  a  sister ;  and  why  ?  because  it  is  unnatural,  un- 
lawful, unfit.  If  he  be  sickly,  soft,  deformed,  let  him  think 
of  his  deformities,  vices,  infirmities ;  if  in  debt,  let  him  rumi- 
nate how  to  pay  his  debts ;  if  he  be  in  any  danger,  let  him 
seek  to  avoid  it ;  if  he  have  any  lawsuit,  or  other  business, 
he  may  do  well  to  let  his  love  matters  alone  and  follow  it, 
labour  in  his  vocation  whatever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  ease 
himself,  yet  let  him  wisely  premeditate  of  both  their  estates ; 
if  they  be  unequal  in  years,  she  young  and  he  old,  what  an 
unfit  match  must  it  needs  be,  an  uneven  yoke,  how  absurd 
and  indecent  a  thing  is  it  1  as  Lycinus  in  '  Lucian  told  Timo- 

^  Virg.    "  He  calls  Mnestheus,  Surges-  be  iaduced  to  hear  her  words."      ^  Tom. 

tns,  and  the  brave  Gloatithus,  and  orders  2,  in   yotis.    Calvos    cum   sis,   nasum 

them   silently    to    prepare    the    fleet."  habeas  simum,  &o. 
3  "  He  is  moyed  by  no  tears,  he  cannot 
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laus,  for  an  old  bald  crook-nosed  knave  to  marrj  a  young 
wench ;  how  odious  a  thing  it  is  to  see  an  old  lecher !  What 
should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb  doter  with  a 
pipe,  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass,  and  thou  with  such  a 
wife  ?  How  absurd  it  is  for  a  young  man  to  marry  an  old 
wife  for  a  piece  of  good.  But  put  case  she  be  equal  in 
years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  qualities  correspondent,  he 
doth  desire  to  be  coupled  in  marriage,  which  is  an  honourable 
estate,  but  for  what  respects  ?  Her  beauty  belike,  and  come- 
liness of  person,  that  is  commonly  the  main  object,  she  is  a 
most  absolute  form,  in  his  eye  at  least,  Oaiformam  Paphia 
et  Charites  tribuere  decoram ;  but  do  other  men  affirm  as 
much  ?  or  is  it  an  error  in  his  judgment  ? 

^  *'  Falluut  nos  oculi  vagique  sensus, 
Oppressa  ratione  mentiuntur," 

**  our  eyes  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us ;"  it  may 
be,  to  thee  thyself  upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  after 
a  little  absence,  she  is  not  so  fair  as  she  seems.  Qucedam 
videntur  et  non  sunt ;  compare  her  to  another  standing  by, 
'tis  a  touchstone  to  try,  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body, 
face  to  face,  eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &c.,  ex- 
amine every  part  by  itself,  then  altogether,  in  all  postures, 
several  sites,  and  tell  me  how  thou  likest  her.  It  may  be 
not  she  that  is  so  fair,  but  her  coats,  or  put  another  in  her 
clothes,  and  she  will  seem  all  out  as  fair ;  as  the  ^  poet  then 
prescribes,  separate  her  from  her  clothes  ;  suppose  thou  saw 
her  in  a  base  beggar's  weed,  or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hir- 
sute attires  out  of  fashion,  foul  linen,  coarse  raiment,  be- 
smeared with  soot,  colly,  perfumed  with  opopanax,  sagape- 
num,  assafoBtida,  or  some  such  filthy  gums,  dirty,  about  some 
indecent  action  or  other ;  or  in  such  a  case  as  '  Brassivola,  the 
physician,  found  Malatasta,  his  patient,  after  a  potion  of  hel- 
lebore, which  he  had  prescribed :  Manihus  in  terram  depos- 
itisy  et  ana  versus  caelum  elevato  (ac  si  videretur  Socraticu^ 

1  Petronins.       >  Ovid.       s  In  Catarticis,  lib.  2. 
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iUe  Aristophanes,  qui  Geametricas  Jiguras  in  terram  scribenSj 
iubera  coUigere  videhatur)  atram  bilem  in  album  parietem  inji- 
ciebat,  adeoque  totam  cameram,  et  se  deturpabat,  ut,  &c,  all 
to  bewrayed,  or  worse ;  if  thou  saw'st  her  (I  say)  would  thou 
affect  her  as  thou  dost  ?     Suppose  thou  beheldest  her  in  a 

*  fix)8ty  moming,  in  cold  weather,  in  some  passion  or  pertur- 
bation of  mind,  weeping,  chafing,  &c.,  rivelled  and  ill-favoured 
to  behold.  She  many  times  that  in  a  composed  look  seems 
so  amiable  and  delicious,  tain  scituld  forma,  if  she  do  but 
laugh  or  smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrow-mouthed  face,  and 
shows  a  pair  of  uneven,  loathsome,  rotten,  foul  teeth ;  she 
hath  a  black  skin,  gouty  legs,  a  deformed  crooked  carcass 
under  a  fine  coat.  It  may  be  for  all  her  costly  tires  she  is 
bald,  and  though  she  seem  so  fair  by  dark,  by  candlelight, 
or  afar  off  at  such  a  distance,  as  Callicratides  observed  in 

*  Lucian,  "  If  thou  should  see  her  near,  or  in  a  moming,  she 
would  appear  more  ugly  than  a  beast ;  *'  "  w  diligenter  consid- 
eres,  quid  per  os  et  nares  et  cateros  corporis  meatus  egreditur, 
villus  sterquilinium  nunquam  vidisti.  Follow  my  counsel, 
see  her  undressed,  see  her,  if  it  be  possible,  out  of  her 
attires,  furtivis  nudatam  cohribus,  it  may  be  she  is  like 
-^ sop's  jay,  or  *  Pliny's  cantharides,  she  will  be  loathsokne, 
ridiculous,  thou  wilt  not  endure  her  sight ;  or  suppose  thou 
saw'st  her,  pale,  in  a  consumption,  on  her  death-bed,  skia 
and  bones,  or  now  dead,  Oujus  erat  gratissimus  amplexus 
(whose  embrace  was  so  agreeable)  as  Bernard  saith,  erit  hor- 
ribilis  aspectus  ;  Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  quce  redolere  solet,  "  As 
a  posy  she  smells  sweet,  is  most  fresh  and  fair  one  day,  but 
dried  up,  withered,  and  stinks  another."  Beautiful  Nireus, 
by  that  Homer  so  much  admired,  once  dead,  is  more  de- 
formed than  Thersites,  and  Solomon  deceased  as  ugly  as 
Marcolphus  ;  thy  lovely  mistress  that  was  erst  *  Gharis  chor 

1  Si  ferveat  deformia.  eooe  Ibrmosa  est;  de  olaustro  Animae,  lib.  1,  o.  1.    *'  If  yoa 

Bi   fHgeat   formosa,  Jam   sit    iDformis.  quietly  reflect  upon  what  passes  through 

Th.  Morus,  Epigram.        >  Amorum  dial,  her  mouth,  Dostrils,  and  other  conduits 

torn.  4,  si  quis  ad  auroram  contempletur  of  her  body,  you  never  saw  viler  stuflF." 

multas  mulieres  a  nocte  lecto  surgentes,  ^  Hist.  nat.  11,  cap.  36.    A  fly  that  hath 

turpiores  putabit  esse  bestiis.        >  Hugo,  golden  wings  but  a  poisoned  body.     &Bn- 
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rior  oceUis,  "  dearer  to  thee  than  thine  eyes,"  once  sick  or 

departed,  is  Vili  mlior  astimata  como,  "  worse  than  any  dirt 

or  dunghill."     Her  embraces  were  not  so  acceptable,  as  now 

her  looks  be  terrible :  thou  hadst  better  behold  a  Gorgon's 

head,  than  Helen's  carcass. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  to  see  a  woman  naked  is  able  of 

itself  to  alter  his  aflTection ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration, 

saith  ^Montaigne  the  Frenchman  in  his  Essays,  that  the 

skilfulest  masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint  for  a  remedy 

of  venerous  passions,  a  full  survey  of  the  body ;  which  the 

poet  insinuates, 

2  '^  Hie  qubd  obscsenas  in  aperto  corpore  partes 
Viderat,  in  cursu  qui  fuit,  hsesit  amor." 

"  The  love  stood  still,  that  ran  in  full  career, 
When  once  it  saw  those  parts  should  not  appear.** 

It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  that  seeing  his  wife 
Stratonice's  bald  pate,  as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chance, 
he  could  never  affect  her  after.  Bemundus  Lullius,  the  phy- 
sician, spying  an  ulcer  or  cancer  in  his  mistress's  breast, 
whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorred 
the  looks  of  her.  Philip,  the  French  king,  as  Neubrigensis, 
lib,  4,  cap,  24,  relates  it,  married  the  king  of  Denmark's 
daughter,  ^  "  and  after  he  had  used  her  as  a  wife  one  night, 
because  her  breath  stunk,  they  say,  or  for  some  other  secret 
fault,  sent  her  back  again  to  her  father."  Peter  Mattheus, 
in  the  life  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  finds  fault  with  our  English 
*  chronicles,  for  writing  how  Margaret,  the  king  of  Scots' 
daughter,  and  wife  to  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  French  king,  was 
oh  graveolentiam  oris,  rejected  by  her  husband.  Many  such 
matches  are  made  for  by-respects,  or  some  seemly  comeliness, 
which,  after  honey-moon's  past,  turn  to  bitterness ;  for  burning 
lust  is  but  a  fash,  a  gun(powder  passion ;  and  hatred  oft  follows 
in  the  highest  degree,  dislike  and  contempt. 

ebaoan,  Hendecaayl.        i  Apol.  pro  Rem.  cunt,  yel  lateBtem  foedltatem  repudiayit, 

Seb.        s  OTid.  2,  rem.        3  post  unam  rem  fiMsiens  plane  ilUoitam,  et  legise  per- 

boctem  incertum  unde  offensam  cepit,  sonsB  multtim  indecoram.        ^  Hall  and 

propter  foetentem  cgus  spiritum  aUi  di-  Graftom  belike. 
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1 "  Cum  86  outts  arida  lazat, 
Fiant  obscuri  dentes  ** 

when  they  wax  old,  and  ill-favoured,  they  may  commonly  no 

longer  abide  them, Jam  gravis  es  nohis,  begone,  they  grow 

stale,  fulsome,  loathsome,  odious,  thou  art  a  beastly,  filthy 

quean *factem^  Phcebe^  cacantis  habes,  thou  art  Satumi 

podex,  withered  and  dry,  insipida  et  vettUa *  Te  quia 

rugcB  turpantj  et  capitis  nives  (I  say),  begone,  ^portcB  patent^ 
proficiscere. 

Yea,  but  you  will  affirm  your  mistress  is  complete,  of  a 
most  absolute  form  in  all  men's  opinions,  no  exceptions  can 
be  taken  at  her,  nothing  may  be  added  to  her  person,  nothing 
detracted,  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her  beauty,  comeli- 
ness and  pleasant  grace,  inimitable,  mer<g  delicia,  meri  lepcreSy 
she  is  Myrothetium  Veneris^  Gratiarum  pyxis^  a  mere  mag- 
azine of  natural  perfections,  she  hath  all  the  Veneres  and 
Graces mille  faces  et  miUe  jiguras^  in  each  part  abso- 
lute and  complete,  '^Lceta  genas,  Iceta  os  roseum,  vaga  lumina 
Iceta;  to  be  admired  for  her  person,  a  most  incomparable, 
unmatchable  piece,  aurea  proles^  ad  simvlachmm  alicujus 
numinis  composita^  a  Phoenix,  vemantis  cetcUtdce  VeneriUa^  a 
nymph,  a  fairy,  *  like  Venus  herself  when  she  was  a  maid,  ntdli 
sccunda,  a  mere  quintessence,  jlores  spirans  et  amara4mmy 
fcemincB  prodigium  ;  put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  con- 
tinue ?  '  Florem  decoris  singvli  carpunt  dies :  "  Every  day 
detracts  from  her  person,"  and  this  beauty  is  bonum  fragile^ 
a  mere  flash,  a  Venice  glass,  quickly  broken, 

*   8  «  Anceps  forma  bonum  mortalibus, 
exigui  donum  breve  temporis,'* 

it  will  not  last.     As  that  fair  flower  •  Adonis,  which  we  call 


1  JuTenal :  "  When  the  wrinkled  skin  cnm  ftiit  virgo,  balsamum  spirans,  &c. 

becomes  flabby,  and  the  teeth  black."  7  Seneca.         »  Seneca,  Hip.     "  Beauty 

»  Mart.         »  Tully  in  Cat.     "  Because  is  a  gift  of  dubious  worth  to  mortals, 

Ankles  and  hoary  locks  disfigure  you."  and  of  brief  duration."        »  Camerarius, 

Hor.    ode   18,  lib.  4.        6  Loechseus.  emb.  68.  cent.  1,  flos  omnium  pulcherri- 

*  Beautiful  cheeks,  rosy  lips,  and  Ian-  mus  statim  lauguescit,  formse  typus. 
mulshing  eyes."       «  Qualis  fuit  Venus 
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an  anemone,  flourisheth  but  one  month,  this  gracious  all-com- 
manding beauty  fades  in  an  instant  It  is  a  jewel  soon  lost, 
the  painter's  goddess,  ya&a  Veritas,  a  mere  picture.  "  Favour 
is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vanity,"  Pro  v.  xxxi.  30. 

1 "  Vitrea  gemlnula,  fluxaque  buliala,  Candida  forma  est, 
Nix,  rosa,  ros,  furaus,  ventus  et  aura,  nihil." 

"  A  brittle  gem,  babble,  is  beauty  pale, 
A  rose,  dew,  snow,  smoke,  wind,  air,  nought  at  all." 

If  she  be  fair,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a  fool ;  if 
proud,  scornful,  sequiturque  superhia  formam,  or  dishonest, 
rara  est  concordia  formce  atque  pudicitice,  "  can  she  be  fair 
and  honest  too  ?  "  ^  Aristo,  the  son  of  Agasicles,  married  a 
Spartan  lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece  next  to  Helen,  but 
for  her  conditions  the  most  abominable  and  beastly  creature 
of  the  world.  So  that  I  would  wish  thee  to  respect,  with 
'  Sendca,  not  her  person  but  qualities.  "  Will  you  say  that's 
a  good  blade  which  hath  a  gilded  scabbard,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  jewels  ?  No,  but  that  which  hath  a  good  edge  and 
point,  well  tempered  metal,  able  to  resist."  This  beauty  is 
of  the  body  alone,  and  what  is  that,  but  as  *  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  telleth  us,  "  a  mock  of  time  and  sickness  ?"  or  as  Boethius, 
*  "  as  mutable  as  a  flower,  and  'tis  not  nature  so  makes  us,  but 
most  part  the  infirmity  of  the  beholder."  For  ask  another, 
he  sees  no  such  matter ;  Die  mihi  per  graiias  qucUis  tibi 
mdetur,  "I  pray  thee  tell  me  how  thou  likest  my  sweet- 
heart," as  she  asked  her  sister  in  Aristaenetus,  *  "  whom  I  so 
much  admire,  methinks  he  is  the  sweetest  gentleman,  the 
properest  man,  that  ever  I  saw  ;  But  I  am  in  love,  I  confess 
{nee  pudet  fateri),  and  cannot  therefore  well  judge."  But  be 
she  fair  indeed,  golden-haired,  as  Anacreon  his  Bathillus,  (to 
examine  particulars,)  she  have  *^  Flammeolos  ocvlos  coUaque 

1  Bernar.  Bauhnsius,  Ep.  1. 4.       ^  Pau-  <  Pulchritudo  corporis,  temporis  et  moi> 

Baniaa,  Laoon.  lib.  8,  uxorem  duxit  Spar-  bi  ludibrium,  orat.  2.        s  Florum  mu- 

tee  mulierum  omnium  post  Helenam  for-  tabilltate  fug^ior,  n«o  sua  nature  for- 

mosissimam,  at  ob  mores  omnium  tur-  mosas  facit,  sed  spectantium  inflrmitas. 

pissimam.  3  Epist.    76,   gladium  ^  Epist.  11.    Quem  ego  depereo  juvenis 

Donom  dices,  non  cui  deauratus  est  bal-  mibi  pulcherrimus  ridetur ;  sed  forsan 

theus,  nee  cui  yagina  gemmls  distingui-  amore  pereita  de  amore  non  recte  judico. 

tur,  sed  cui  ad  secandum  subtilis  acies  et  7  Luc.  Brugensis.    "  Bright    eyes  and 

mucro   munimentum   omne   rupturus.  snow-white  neck." 
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lacteola,  a  pure  sanguine  complexion,  little  mouth,  coral  lips, 
white  teeth,  soft  and  plump  neck,  body,  hands,  feet,  all  £Bur 
and  lovely  to  behold,  composed  of  all  graces,  elegancies,  an 
absolute  piece, 

1  **  Lamina  siot  Melius  Janonia,  dextra  Minenrs, 
Mamille  Veneris,  sura  maris  dominje,"  &c. 

Let  *  her  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  bellj 

from  France,  back  from  Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet 

from  Rhine,  buttocks  from   Switzerland,  let  her  have  the 

Spanish    gait,  the   Venetian   tire,   Italian   compliment  and 

endowments : 

*  "  Candida  sideriis  ardescant  lamina  flammis, 
Student  colla  rosas,  et  cedat  crinibos  aaram, 
Mellea  parpureum  depromant  ora  raborem ; 
Fnlgeat,  ac  Venerem  coelesti  corpora  vincat, 
Forma  dearam  omnia,**  &c. 

Let  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Ludan  deciphers  in  his 
Imagines,  as  Euphanor  of  old  painted  Venus,  Aristsenetus 
describes  Lais,  another  Helena,  Chariclea,  Leucippe,  Lu- 
cretia,  Pandora ;  let  her  have  a  box  of  beauty  to  repair  her- 
self still,  such  a  one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carried 
her  oyer  the  ford ;  let  her  use  all  helps  art  and  nature  can 
yield ;  be  like  her,  and  her,  and  whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these 
in  one  ;  a  little  sickness,  a  fever,  smallpox,  wound,  scar,  loss 
of  an  eye,  a  limb,  a  violent  passion,  a  distemperature  of  heat 
or  cold,  mars  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures  all ;  childbearing, 
old  age,  that  tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erinnys  ;  raging 
time,  care,  rivels  her  upon  a  sudden ;  after  she  hath  been 
married  a  small  while,  and  the  black  ox  hath  trodden  on  her 
toe,  she  will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of  favour,  thou 
wilt  not  know  her.  One  grows  too  fat,  another  too  lean,  &c., 
modest  Matilda,  pretty,  pleasing  Peg,  sweet-singing  Susan, 
mincing,  merry  Moll,  dainty  dancing  Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly 
Joan,  nimble  Nell,  kissing  Kate,  bouncing  Bess,  with  black 

1  Idem.    ^'  Let  my  Helita's  eyes  be  like  her  neck  smell  like  the  rose,  her  hair 

Juno^s,  her  hand  Minerva^s,  her  breasts  shine  more  than  gold,  her  honeyed  Vt^f 

Venus's,  her  1^  Amphitiles's."       SBe-  be  ruby-«oIoared  ;  let  her  beantybe  re- 

bclius.  adagiis    Ger.         '  Petron.  Gat.  splendent,  and  superior  to  Venns,  let  her 

**  Let  ner  eyes  be  as  bright  as  the  stars,  in  all  respects  be  a  deity,"  &c. 
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eyes,  fair  Phillis,  with  fine  white  hands,  fiddling  Frank,  tail 
Tib,  slender  Sib,  &c,  will  quickly  lose  their  grace,  grow  ful- 
some, stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull,  sour,  and  all  at  last  out  of  fash- 
ion. Ubijam  vulttis  argiUia,  suams  stmviiatio,  Uandus  ri$U8 
&c.  Those  fair,  sparkling  eyes  will  look  dull,  her  soft  coral 
lips  will  be  pale,  dry,  cold,  rough,  and  blue,  her  skin  rugged, 
that  soft  and  tender  superficies  will  be  hard  and  harsh,  her 
whole  complexion  change  in  a  moment,  and  as  ^  Matilda  writ 
to  King  John, 

"  I  am  not  now  as  when  thou  saw*st  me  last, 
That  favour  soon  is  vanished  and  past : 
That  rosy  blush  lapt  in  a  lily  vale, 
Now  is  with  morphew  overgrown  and  pale." 

'Tis  so  in  the  rest,  their  beauty  fades  as  a  tree  in  winter, 
which  Dejanira  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  the  poet, 

s  "  Deforme  solis  aspicis  truncis  nemus  ? 
Sic  nostra  longum  forma  percurrens  iter, 
Deperdit  aliquid  semper,  et  fulget  minus, 
Malisque  minus  est  quicquid  in  nobis  fiiit, 
Olim  petitum  cecidit,  et  partu  labat, 
Materque  multum  rapuit  ex  illli  mihi, 
^tas  citato  senior  eripuit  gradu." 

^  And  as  a  tree  that  in  the  greenwood  grows, 
With  fruit  and  leaves,  and  in  the  summer  blows. 
In  winter  like  a  stock  deformed  shows : 
Our  beauty  takes  his  race  and  journey  goes, 
And  doth  decrease,  and  lose,  and  come  to  nought. 
Admir'd  of  old,  to  this  by  childbirth  brought: 
And  mother  hath  bereft  me  of  my  grace. 
And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  apace.*' 

To  conclude  with  Chrysostom,  •"  When  thou  seest  a  fair  and 
beautiful  person,  a  brave  Bonaroba,  a  bella  donna,  qtue  salt- 
vam  moveat,  lepidam  pueUam  et  quam  tu  facile  ames,  a  come- 


1  M.  Drayton.        s  Senec.  act.  2,  Here,  amas,  et  quod  admiraria  steroiu,  et  quod 

(EtsdUB.       >  Vides  Tenostam  mulierem,  te  urit,  &c.,  cogita  illam  jam  senescere, 

folgidam  habentem  oculum,  vultu  hilari  Jam  rugosam,  oayis  genis,  aagrotam  ;  tan< 

coruflcantem,  exlmium  quendam  aspec-  tis  sordibus   Intus    plena    est,   pituitSl, 

turn  et  decorum  prae  se  ferentem,  uren-  stercore ;  reputa  quid  intra  nares,  ocu< 

tern  mentem  tuam,  et  concupiscentiam  Iok,  cerebrum    geetat,  quas  sordes,  &o. 

ag»ntem:   cogita    terram  esse  id  quod  &c. 
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\y  woman,  having  bright  eyes,  a  merry  countenance,  a  shin- 
ing lustre  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace,  wringing  thy  soul, 
and  increasing  thy  concupiscence ;  bethink  with  thyself  that 
it  is  but  earth  thou  lovest,  a  mere  excrement,  which  so  vex- 
eth  thee,  that  thou  so  admirest,  and  thy  raging  soul  will  be  at 
rest.  Take  her  skin  from  her  face,  and  thou  shalt  see  all 
loathsomeness  under  it,  that  beauty  is  a  superficial  skin  and 
bones,  nerves,  sinews ;  suppose  her  sick,  now  reviled,  hoary- 
headed,  hollow-cheeked,  old ;  within  she  is  full  of  filthy 
phlegm,  stinking,  putrid,  excremental  stuff;  snot  and  snivel 
in  her  nostrils,  spittle  in  her  mouth,  water  in  her  eyes,  what 
filth  in  her  brains,''  &c.  Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  nar- 
rowly upon  her  in  the  light,  stand  near  her,  nearer  yet,  thou 
shalt  perceive  almost  as  much,  and  love  less,  as  ^  Cardan 
well  writes,  miniLs  amarU  qui  acute  vident,  though  Scaliger 
deride  him  for  it ;  if  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at  such 
a  posture,  whosoever  he  is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of 
symmetry  and  proportion,  those  I  mean  of  Albertus  Durer, 
Lomatius  and  Tasnier,  examine  him  of  her.  If  he  be  de- 
gansformarum  spectator,  he  shall  find  many  faults  in  physi- 
ognomy, and  ill  colour :  if  form,  one  side  of  the  face  likely 
bigger  than  the  other,  or  crooked  nose,  bad  eyes,  prominent 
veins,  concavities  about  the  eyes,  wrinkles,  pimples,  red 
streaks,  freckles,  hairs,  warts,  nseves,  inequalities,  roughness, 
scabredity,  paleness,  yellowness,  and  as  many  colours  as  are 
in  a  turkeycock's  neck,  many  indecorums  in  their  other  parts ; 
est  quod  desideres,  est  quod  amputes,  one  leers,  another  frowns, 
a  third  gapes,  squints,  &c.  And  'tis  true  that  he  saith,  ^  Dil- 
tgenter  consideranti  rare  fades  absoluta,  et  qtue  vitio  caret, 
seldom  shall  you  find  an  absolute  face  without  a  fault,  as  I 
have  often  observed ;  not  in  the  face  alone  is  this  defect  or 
disproportion  to  be  found,  but  in  all  the  other  parts,  of  body 
and  mind  ;  she  is  fair,  indeed,  but  foolish ;  pretty,  comely,  and 
decent,  of  a  majestical  presence,  but,  perad venture,  impe- 
rious, dishonest,  acerba,  tniqu^a,  self-willed ;  she  is  rich,  but 

1  SubUl.  18.       «  Cardan,  subtil.  Ub.  18. 
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deformed ;  hath  a  sweet  face,  but  bad  carriage,  no  bringing 
up,  a  rude  and  wanton  flirt ;  a  neat  body  she  hath,  but  it  is  a 
nastj  quean  otherwise,  a  very  slut  of  a  bad  kind.  As  flow- 
ers in  a  garden  have  colour  some,  but  no  smell,  others  have 
a  fragrant  smell,  but  are  unseemly  to  the  eye ;  one  is  unsa- 
voury to  the  taste  as  rue,  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  yet  a 
most  medicinal  cordial  flower,  most  acceptable  to  the  stom- 
ach ;  so  are  men  and  women ;  one  is  well  qualified,  but  of  ill 
proportion,  poor  and  base ;  a  good  eye  she  hath,  but  a  bad 
hand  and  foot,  foRda  pedes  et  fceda  mantis,  a  fine  les,  bad 
teeth,  a  vast  body,  &c.  Examine  all  parts  of,  bod/  and 
mind,  I  advise  thee  to  inquire  of  alL  See  her  angry,  merry, 
laugh,  weep,  hot,  cold,  sick,  sullen,  dressed,  undressed,  in  all 
attires,  sites,  gestures,  passions,  eat  her  meals,  &c.,  and  in 
some  of  these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Yea,  not  her  only  let 
him  observe,  but  her  parents  how  they  carry  themselves ;  for 
what  deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  mind  be 
in  them  at  such  an  age,  they  will  likely  be  subject  to, 
be  molested  in  like  manner,  they  will  patrizare  or  matrizare. 
And  withal  let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions,  in  convic- 
tu  (as  Quiverra  prescribes),  et  quihuecum  conversetur,  whom 
she  converseth  with.  Nosdtur  ex  comite  qui  non  cognoscitur 
ex  se,^  According  to  Thucydides,  she  is  commonly  the  best, 
de  quo  minimum  foras  habetur  sermo,  that  is  least  talked  of 
abroad.  For  if  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer, 
a  pranker  or  dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her.     For  what  saith 

Theocritus  ? 

^  At  V08  festiya  ne  ne  saltate  paellas, 
En  mains  hircus  adest  in  vos  saltare  paratos.**  ' 

Toung  men  will  do  it  when  they  come  to  it,  fauns  and  satyrs 
will  certainly  play  wreeks,  when  they  come  in  such  wanton 
Baccho's  Elenora's  presence.  Now  when  they  shall  perceive 
any  such  obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion,  deformity,  bad 
conditions,  &c,  let  them  still  ruminate  on  that,  and  as  '  Hae- 

1  "  Show  mo  your  company  and  I'll  he-goat  is  vat  hand,  ready  to  pounoe 
tell  you  who  you  are."  *  "  Hark,  you  upon  you."  >  Lib.  de  eontem.  amori- 
merry  maids,  do  not  dance  so,  Ibr  see  the    bus,  earom  mendas  Tolrant  anlmo,  ssape 

VOT,.    TIT.  15 
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dus  adviseth  out  of  Ovid,  earum  tnendas  notent^  note  their 
faults,  vices,  errors,  and  think  of  their  imperfections  ;  'tis  the 
next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  love's  furious  headstrong 
passions ;  as  a  peacock's  feet,  and  filthy  comb,  they  say,  make 
him  forget  his  fine  feathers,  and  pride  of  his  tail ;  she  is 
lovely,  fair,  well  favored,  well  qualified,  courteous  and  kind, 
^  but  if  she  be  not  so  to  me,  what  care  I  how  kind  she  be  ?  " 
I  say  with  ^  Philostratus,  ^rmo«a  al%i$^  mihi  superha,  she  is  a 
tyrant  to  me,  and  so  let  her  go.  Besides  these  outward 
nsBves  or  open  faults,  errors,  there  be  many  inward  in- 
firmities, secret,  some  private  (which  I  will  omit),  and  some 
more  common  to  the  sex,  sullen  fits,  evil  qualities,  filthy  dis- 
eases, in  this  case  fit  to  be  considered ;  consideratio  fceditads 
mulierum,  menstrua  imprimis,  quam  iromundae  sunt,  quam 
Savanarola  proponit  regula  septima  penitus  observandam ; 
and  Platina,  diaL  amoris,yu«^  perstringtt  Lodovicus  Bonac- 
sialus,  mulieh,  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  Pet  Haedus,  Albertus,  et  infinid 
fere  medici.  *  A  lover,  in  Calcagninus's  Apologies,  wished 
with  all  his  heart  he  were  his  mistress's  ring,  to  hear,  em- 
brace, see,  and  do  I  know  not  what :  O  thou  fool,  quoth  the 
ring,  if  thou  wer'st  in  my  room,  thou  shouldst  hear,  observe, 
and  see  pvdenda  et  posnitendcL,  that  which  would  make  thee 
loathe  and  hate  her,  yea,  peradventure,  all  women  for  her 
sake. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  vices  of  their  minds,  their  pride, 
envy,  inconstancy,  weakness,  malice,  self-will,  lightness,  in- 
satiable lust,  jealousy ;  Ecclus.  v.  14.  "^  No  malice  to  a 
woman's,  no  bitterness  like  to  hers,"  Eccles.  vii.  26,  and  as 
the  same  author  urgeth.  Pro  v.  xxxi.  10,  "Who  shall  find  a 
virtuous  woman  ?  "  He  makes  a  question  of  it  Neque  jus^ 
neque  bonum,  neque  cequum  sciunt,  melius  p^'us,  prosit, 
obsit,  nihil  vident,  nisi  quod  libido  suggerit.  "  They  know 
neither  good  nor  bad,  be  it  better  or  worse  (as  the  comical 

ante  oculos  constituant,  saepe  damnent.  naliu,  d  meas  ylces  obires.  videret.  an- 

1  In  deliciiB.        >  Quum  amator  anna-  dires,  &o. ,  nihil  non  odio  dignum  obfler- 

lum  se  amiciB  optaret,  ut  ^us  amplexu  Tares. 
Ami  posset,  fro.    O  te  miserum,  ait  an- 
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poet  hath  it),  beneficial  or  hurtful,  they  will  do  what  they 

list." 

1  "■  Insidias  humani  generis,  qnerimonia  yitse, 
£xuyi89  noctis,  durissima  cura  diei, 
Pcena  Yirdm,  nex  et  javenum,"  &c. 

And  to  that  purpose  were  they  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insin- 
uates in  the  ^poet; 

**  The  fire  that  bold  Prometheus  stole  from  me, 
With  plagues  calPd  women  shall  revenged  be, 
On  whose  alluring  and  enticing  face, 
Poor  mortals  doting  shall  their  death  embrace.'* 

In  fine,  as  Diogenes  concludes  in  Nevisanus,  NvUa  estf<Bmina 
qtUB  non  kabeat  quid:  they  have  all  their  faults. 

Every  eack  of  them  hath  some  viceSf 
If  one  be/uM  of  viUanyj 
Another  hath  a  Kckerish  eye. 
If  one  be  full  of  wanUmness, 
Another  is  a  chideress.^ 

When  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  con- 
secrated Hero's  lantern  to  Anteros,  Anteroti  sacrum,  *  and  he 
that  had  good  success  in  his  love  should  light  the  candle ;  but 
never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it ;  which  I  can  refer  to 
nought,  but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 

^  **  For  in  a  thousand,  good  there  is  not  one ; 
All  be  so  proud,  unthankful,  and  unkind, 
With  flinty  hearts,  careless  of  others'  moan. 
In  their  own  lusts,  carried  most  headlong  blind, 
But  more  herein  to  speak  I  am  forbidden: 
Sometimes  for  speaking  truth  one  may  be  chidden." 

I 'am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them, 
and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not,  ^  matronam  nvH- 
lam  ego  tango,  I  honour  the  sex,  with  all  good  men,  and  as  I 
ought  to  do,  rather  than  displease  them,  I  will  voluntarily 
take  the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britannicus  took,  Vira>gin. 

1  LflBtheiu.    **  Snares  of  the  human  oer.  in  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.        ^Qnise 

species,  torments  of  life,  spoils  of  the  facilem  in  amore  probSLrit,  hano  sucoen- 

night,  bitterest  cares  of  the  day,  the  tor-  dito.    At  qui  sucoendat,  ad  hunc  diem 

tore  of  husbands,  the  ruin  of  youths."  repertus  nemo.    Galcagninus.       ^  Ari> 

<  See  our  English  Tatius,  lib.  1.      >Ghaa-  osto.       •  Hqr. 
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4e9eripL  Uh,  2,  foL  95.  Me  nihil  tmqwtm  maU  noUUstimo 
iexuiy  vel  verbo,  vd  facto  machinaturumy  dec.,  let  Simonidea^ 
Hantaan,  Pladna,  Pet  Aretine,  and  such  women4iaters  bear 
the  blame,  if  aught  be  said  amiss ;  I  have  not  writ  a  tenth  of 
that  which  might  be  urged  out  of  them  and  others;  'fum 
potsunt  invediwB  cnmeSy  et  $atir4B  in  fogmifuu  scripUCy  uno 
volumine  comprehendi.  And  that  which  I  have  said  (to 
speak  truth)  no  more  concerns  them  than'men,  though  women 
be  more  frequently  named  in  this  tract  (to  apologize  once  for 
aU)  ;  I  am  neither  partial  against  them,  or  therefore  bitter ; 
what  is  said  of  the  one,  mutato  nomine,  may  most  part  be 
understood  of  the  other.  Mj  words  are  like  Fassus's  picture 
in  ^  Lucian,  of  whom,  when  a  good  fellow  had  bespoke  a  horse 
to  be  painted  with  his  heels  upwards,  tumbling  on  his  back, 
he  made  him  passant ;  now  when  the  fellow  came  for  his 
apiece,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said,  it  was  quite  opposite  to 
his  mind ;  but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  picture  upside 
down,  showed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested, 
and  so  gave  him  satisfaction.  If  any  man  take  exception  at 
my  words,  let  him  alter  the  name,  read  him  for  her,  and^'ds 
all  one  in  effect. 

But  to  my  purpose :  If  women  in  general  be  so  bad  (and 
men  worse  than  they)  what  a  hazard  is  it  to  marry  ?  where 
shall  a  man  find  a  good  wife ;  or  a  woman  a  good  husband  ? 
A  woman  a  man  may  eschew,  but  not  a  wife ;  wedding  is 
undoing  (some  say),  marrying  marring,  wooing  woeing;  '"a 
wife  is  a  fever  hectic,"  as  Scaliger  calls  her,  "  and  not  to  be 
cured  but  by  death,"  as  out  of  Menander,  Athenteus  adds, 

"  In  pelagus  te  jacis  negotiorum,    ■    ■     ■  '  ■  ■ 
Non  Libyum,  non  ^geam,  ubi  es  trigint&  non  pereunt 
Tria  navigia:  dacens  uxorem  servatur  proisos  nemo.'* 

"  Thqa  wadest  into  a  sea  itself  of  woes ; 
In  Libyc  and  Mge&n  each  man  knows 
Of  thirty  not  three  ships  are  cast  away, 
But  OD  this  rock  not  one  escapes,  I  «ay." 

1  Ohrititoph.  Vonseoa.       >  Bnoom.  Demosthen.       9  Febxls  heotlea  uxor,  el  nosi 
niii  morte  arellenda. 
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The  worldly  cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  mar- 
riage, I  pray  you  learn  of  them  that  have  experience,  for 
I  have  none  ;  ^  Trcwdaf  kyiit  TJoywq  ^ymytrd^^,  lihri  mentis  Uberu 
For  my  part  I'll  dissemble  with  him, 

^  E6te  procal  nymphse,  fallax  genus  este  puellaB, 
Vita  jugata  meo  non  facit  ingenio:  me  juvat,"  >  &c. 

many  married  men  exclaim  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at 
wives  downright ;  I  never  tried,  but  as  I  hear  some  of  them 
say,  *  Mare  hatid  mare^  vos  mare  acerrimum,  an  Irish  Sea  is 
not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a  litigious  wife. 

*  "  Scylla  et  Chaiybdis  Sicula  contorquens  fireta, 
Mintis  est  timenda,  nulla  non  melior  fera  est." 

'*  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  less  dangerous, 
There  is  no  beast  that  is  so  noxioas." 

Which  made  the  devil  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold,  when 
he  had  taken  away  Job's  goods,  corporis  et  forttm^e  bona, 
health,  children,  friends,  to  persecute  him  the  more,  leave  his 
wicked  wife,  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  TertuUian,  Cyprian, 
Austin,  Chrysostom,  Prosper,  Gaudentius,  &c.,  tU  novum 
ocdamitatis  inde  genus  viro  eocisteret,  to  vex  and  gall  him 
worse,  qttam  tofus  infemus,  than  all  the  fiends  in  hell,  as 
knowing  the  conditions  of  a  bad  woman.  Jupiter  non  trihuit 
homini  pestilentius  malum,  saith  Simonides ;  "  better  dwell 
with  a  dragon  or  a  lion,  than  keep  house  with  a  wicked  wife," 
Ecclus.  XXV.  18,  "better  dwell  in  a  wilderness,"  Pro  v.  xxi. 
19,  "no  wickedness  like  to  her,"  Ecclus.  xxv.  22.  "She 
makes  a  sorry  heai*t,  an  heavy  countenance,  a  wounded  mind, 
weak  hands,  and  feeble  knees,"  vers.  25.  "A  woman  and 
death  are  two  the  bitterest  things  in  the  world ; "  uxor  mihi 
ducenda  est  kodie,  id  mihi  visus  est  dicere,  ahi  domum  et  sus- 
pende  te.  Ter.  And.  1,  5.  And  yet  for  all  this  we  bachelors 
desire  to  be  married ;  with  that  vestal  virgin,  we  long  for  it, 

1  8ynetltui,  Ubros  ego  liberofl  genu! ;  race,  no  married  life  Ibr  me,"  &c. 
Upilus,  Antiq.  Lect.  Ub.  2  "  Avaunt,  a  Plautus,  AMn.  act.  1.  *  Senec.  In 
je  nympha,  maidens,  ye  are  a  deceitful    Hercul. 
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^Felices  nuptm!  mortar,  nin  nubere  didce  esL  Tis  the 
sweetest  thing  in  the  world,  I  would  I  had  a  wife,  saith  he, 

"  For  fain  would  I  leave  a  single  life, 
If  I  could  get  me  a  good  wife." 

Heigh-ho  for  a  husband,  cries  she,  a  bad  husband,  naj,  the 
worst  that  ever  was  is  better  than  none :  O  blissful  marriage, 
O  most  welcome  marriage,  and  happy  are  they  that  are  so 
coupled ;  we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never  well  till  we 
have  effected  it.  But  with  what  fate  ?  like  those  birds  in  the 
*  Emblem,  that  fed  about  a  cage,  so  long  as  they  conld  fly 
away  at  their  pleasure  liked  well  of  it ;  but  when  they  were 
taken  and  might  not  get  loose,  though  they  had  the  same 
meat,  pined  away  for  sullenness,  and  would  not  eat  So  we 
commend  marriage. 

'*  doneo  miselli  liberi 
AspioimuB  dominam ;  sed  postquam,  heu,  janua  olausa  est, 
Fel  intns  est  quod  mel  fait:  *' 

^^  So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure, 
nothing  is  so  sweet,  we  are  in  heaven  as  we  think ;  but  when 
we  are  once  tied,  and  have  lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an 
hell,"  '^  give  me  my  yellow  hose  again ;  *'  a  mouse  in  a  trap 
lives  as  merrily,  we  are  in  a  purgatory  some  of  us,  if  not  hell 
itself.  Dulce  helium  tnexpertis,  as  the  proverb  is,  'tis  fine 
talking  of  war,  and  marriage  sweet  in  contemplation,  till  it  be 
tried ;  and  then  as  wars  are  most  dangerous,  irksome,  every 
minute  at  death's  door,  so  is,  &c.  When  those  wild  Irish 
peers,  saith  *Stanihurst,  were  feasted  by  King  Henry  the 
Second  (at  what  time  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Dublin)  and 
had  tasted  of  his  princelike  cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty 
fare,  had  seen  his  ^  massy  plate  of  silver,  gold,  enamelled, 
beset  with  jewels,  golden  candlesticks,  goodly  rich  hangings, 

1  Seneca.      'Amator.  Bmblem.      SDe  narum  dangorem,  tiblaram  cantniiif  et 

reboB  HibemiciB,  1.  8.       *  Gemmea  poc-  symphoniie  suaritatem,  majctftatemqae 

pla,  argeatea  yasa,  caslata  candelabra,  principls    coronati  cum  Tidissent  sella 

aoiea,  he.    Conchileata  aulcea,  buocl-  deauiata,  &c. 
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brave  furniture,  heard  his  trumpets  sound,  fifes,  drums,  and 
his  exquisite  music  in  all  kinds  ;  when  thej  had  observed  his 
majestical  presence  as  he  sat  in  purple  robes,  crowned,  with 
his  sceptre,  &c,  in  his  royal  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so 
amazed,  enamoured,  and  taken  with  the  object,  that  they 
were  pertcesi  domestici  et  pristini  tyrotarichi,  as  weary  and 
ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner  of  life.  They 
would  all  be  English  forthwith  ;  who  but  English  !  but  when 
they  had  now  submitted  themselves,  and  lost  their  former 
liberty,  they  began  to  rebel  some  of  them,  others  repent  of 
what  they  had  done,  when  it  was  too  late.  'Tis  so  with  us 
bachelors,  when  we  see  and  behold  those  sweet  faces,  those 
gaudy  shows  that  women  make,  observe  their  pleasant  ges- 
tures and  graces,  give  ear  to  their  siren  tunes,  see  them 
dance,  &c.,  we  think  their  conditions  are  as  fine  as  their 
faces,  we  are  taken  with  dumb  signs,  in  amplexum  ruimusy 
we  rave,  we  bum,  and  would  fain  be  married.  But  when  we 
feel  the  miseries,  cares,  woes,  that  accompany  it,  we  make 
our  moan  many  of  us,  cry  out  at  length  and  cannot  be  re- 
leased. If  this  be  true  now,  as  some  out  of  experience  will 
inform  us,  farewell  wiving  for  my  part,  and  as  the  comical 
poet  merrily  saith, 

1  **  Perdatur  ille  pessime  qui  foeminam 

Duxlt  secundus,  nam  nihil  primo  imprecor ! 
Ignarus  ut  puto  mali  primus  fuit.'* 

2  <'  Foul  fall  him  that  brought  the  s Aond  match  to  pass, 

The  first  I  wish  no  harm,  poor  man,  alas ! 
He  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  was.'* 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again,  ^Stulr 
ta  maritali  qui  porrigit  ora  capistro,  I  pity  him  not,  for  the 
first  time  he  must  do  as  he  may,  bear  it  sometimes  by  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  let  his  next  neighbour  ride,  or  else 
run  away,  or  as  that  Syracusan  in  a  tempest,  when  all  pon- 
derous things  were  to  be  exonerated  out  of  the  ship,  quia 

1  Enbnltiii,  in  OrMl.    Athenaeus,  dip-    "  Who  thrasts  his  fbolish  neck  a  second 
nosophist.  1. 18,  c.  8.        *  Translated  by    time  into  the  lialter." 
my  brother,  Ralph  Burton.       >  Juyenal. 
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maximum  pondm  erat,  fling  his  wife  into  the  sea.  But  this 
I  confess  is  oomicallj  spoken,  ^  and  so  I  pray  70U  take  it.  In 
sober  sadness,  '  marriage  is  a  bondage,  a  thraldom,  a  joke,  a 
hinderance  to  all  good  enterprises  (^  he  hath  married  a  wife, 
and  cannot  come"),  a  stop  to  all  preferments,  a  rock  on 
which  many  are  saved,  many  impinge  and  are  cast  awaj ; 
not  that  the  thing  is  evil  in  itself  or  troublesome,  but  full  c^ 
contentment  and  happiness,  one  of  the  three  things  which 
please  God,  *  "  when  a  man  and  his  wife  agree  together,"  an 
honourable  and  happj  estate,  who  knows  it  not  ?  If  the j  be 
sober,  wise,  honest  as  the  poet  infers, 

4  '*  Si  commodos  nanciscantur  amores, 
Nullum  its  abest  Toluptatis  genus." 

**  If  fitly  match'd  b«  man  and  wife, 
No  pleasure's  wanting  to  their  life." 

Bui  to  undiscreet  sensual  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholly 
led  by  sense,  it  is  a  feral  plague,  many  times  a  hell  itself,  and 
can  give  little  or  no  content,  being  that  they  are  oflen  so 
irregular  and  prodigious  in  their  lusts,  so  diverse  in  their 
affections.  Uxor  nomen  dignitatiB  non  voluptatis^  as  ^  he 
said,  a  wife  is  a  name  of  honour,  not  of  pleasure ;  she  is  fit 
to  bear  the  office,  govern  a  family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at 
a  board's  end  and  carve,  as  some  carnal  men  think  and  say ; 
they  had  rather  go  to  the  stews,  or  have  now  and  then  a 
snatch  as  they  can  come  by  it,  borrow  of  their  neighbours, 
than  have  wives  of  th#r  own ;  except  they  may,  as  some 
princes  and  great  men  do,  keep  as  many  courtesans  as  they 
will  themselves,  fly  out  tmpune,  •  Permolere  uxores  alienasy 
that  polygamy  of  Turks,  Lex  Julia,  which  Caesar  once  enforced 
in  Rome  (though  Levinus  Torrentius  and  others  suspect  it), 
iJiH  uxores  quot  et  quas  veUent  liceret,  that  every  great  man 
might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  would,  or  Irish 
divorcement  were  in  use ;  '  but  as  it  is,  'tis  hard  and  gives 

1  Rsec  in  speciem  dicta  cave  nt  credas.  behind  him,  which  he   called  his  two 

*  Bachelors  always  are  the  brarest  men.  daughters.  *   Ecclus.    zxriU.    1. 

Bacon.    Seek  eternity  in  memory,  not  *  Euripides,    Andromach.  *  Mlna 

in  posterity,  like  Epsminondas,  thnt,  in-  Verus,    imperator.      Spar.     Tit.     tjna. 

stead  of  children,  left  two  great  yictories  «  Hor.        7  Quod  licet,  ingratom  est. 
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Dot  that  satisfaction  to  these  carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too 
toany  are ;  what  still  the  same,  to  be  tied  ^  to  one,  be  she 
never  so  fair,  never  so  virtuous,  is  a  thing  they  may  not  en- 
dure, to  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  counterfeit  as 
thou  wilt,  as  ^  Parmeno  told  Thais,  Neque  tu  uno  eris  conten- 
ta,  "  one  man  will  never  please  thee  ; "  nor  one  woman  many 
men.  But  as  ^  Pan  replied  to  his  father  Mercury,  when  he 
asked  whether  he  was  married,  NequaqvLam  pater^  amator 
enim  sum^  &c.  "  No,  father,  no^  I  am  a  lover  still,  and  can- 
not be  contented  with  one  woman."  Pythias,  Echo,  Menades, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  besides,  were  his  mistresses,  he 
might  not  abide  marriage.  Varietas  delectat,  'tis  loathsome 
and  tedious,  what  one  still  ?  which  the  satirist  said  of  Ibe- 
rina,  is  verified  in  most, 

*  "  Unus  Iberinse  vir  sufficit  ?  ocyus  illud 
Extorquebis  ut  base  oculo  contenta  sit  uno.*^ 

"  *Ti8  not  one  man  will  serve  her  by  her  will, 
As  soon  she'll  have  one  eye  as  one  man  still.** 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  prima  itself  that 
still  desires  new  forms,  like  the  sea  their  affections  ebb  and 
flow.  Husband  is  a  cloak  for  some  to  hide  their  villany ; 
once  married  she  may  fly  out  at  her  pleasure,  the  name  of 
husband  is  a  sanctuary  to  make  all  good.  Eo  ventum  (saith 
Seneca)  ut  nulla  virum  hdbeat,  nisi  ut  irritet  advUerum, 
They  are  right  and  straight,  as  true  Trojans  as  mine  host's 
daughter,  that  Spanish  wench  in  ^  Ariosto,  as  good  wives  as 
Messalina.  Many  men  are  as  constant  in  their  choice,  and 
as  good  husbands  as  Nero  himself,  they  must  have  their 
pleasure  of  all  they  see,  and  are  in  a  word  far  more  fickle 
than  any  woman. 

For  either  they  he  full  of  jealousy, 
Or  masterfully  or  bven  novelty. 

1  Vor  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  torn.  4,  neque  cum  un&  aliquft  rem  ha- 

poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  &c.,  here    contentus   forem.         *   Juvenal, 

'tis    durus   sermo   to   a   sensual   man!  ^  Lib.  28. 
s  Ter.  act.  1,  8c.  2,  Bunuch.       >  Lucian. 
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Grood  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to 
Socrates,  Elevora  to  St  Lewis,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the 
Second ;  and  good  wives  are  as  often  matched  to  ill  husbands, 
as  Mariamne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Diocletian,  Theodora  to 
Theophilus,  and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  I  will  say  noth- 
ing of  dissolute  and  bad  husbands,  of  bachelors  and  their 
vices ;  their  good  qualities  are  a  fitter  subject  for  a  just  vol- 
ume, too  well  known  already  in  every  village,  town  and  city, 
they  need  no  blazon ;  and  lest  I  should  mar  any  matches,  or 
dishearten  loving  maids,  for  this  present  I  will  let  them 
pass. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious,  depraved  by 
nature,  so  wandering  in  their  affections,  so  brutish,  so  subject 
to  disagreement,  so  unobservant  of  marriage  rites',  what  shall 
I  say  ?  If  thou  beest  such  a  one,  or  thou  light  on  such  a 
wife,  what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agreement  ? 
'tis  not  conjugium  but  conjurgium,  as  the  Reed  and  Fern  in 
the  ^  Emblem,  averse  and  opposite  in  nature  ;  'tis  twenty  to 
one  thou  wilt  not  marry  to  thy  contentment ;  but  as  in  a  lot- 
tery forty  blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for  one  prize,  out  of 
a  multitude  you  shall  hardly  choose  a  good  one  ;  a  small  ease, 
hence  then,  little  comfort, 

*  **  Neo  integnim  unquam  transiges  Isetus  diem.*' 

*'  If  he  or  she  be  such  a  one, 
Thou  hadst  much  better  be  alone." 

If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not— &c  If  she  have  "  children, 
and  thy  state  be  not  good,  though  thou  be  wary  and  circum- 
spect, thy  charge  will  undo  thee, -fcRCundd  domum  tiU 

prole  gravaUt,*  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  bring  them  up, 
*  **  and  what  greater  misery  can  there  be  than  to  beget  chil- 
dren, to  whom  thou  canst  leave  no  other  inheritance  but 
hunger  and  thirst  ? "  *  cum  fames  dominatur,  strident  voces 

1  Camerar.  82,  cent.  8.        ^  Simonides.  sius,   Epist.   Primiero.      Nihil  miseriiu 

s  Children  make  misfortunes  more  bitter,  quam  procreare  liberos  ad  quos  nihil  ex 

Bacon.     *  "  She  will  sink  your  whole  es-  heere<Utate  tui  pervenire  yideas  prseter 

tablishment  by  her  fecundity."     *  Hein-  &mem  et  sitim.        ^  Chrys.  Fonseca. 


•VJ_*^  4^1"  *-*»  ■**« 
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rogantium  panem,  penetrantes  patris  cor  ;  what  so  grievous 
as  to  turn  them  up  to  the  wide  world,  to  shift  for  themselves  ? 
No  plague  like  to  want ;  and  when  thou  hast  good  means, 
and  art  very  careful  of  their  education,  they  will  not  be 
ruled.  Think  but  of  that  old  proverb,  vpcjuv  reKva  Ti^/xara,  he- 
roum  jUii  noxcB,  great  men's  sons  seldom  do  well ;  0  lUinam 
aiU  Calebs  mansissem  aut  prole  carerem!  "would  that  I  had 
either  remained  single,  or  not  had  children,"  ^  Augustus  ex- 
claims in  Suetonius.  Jacob  had  his  Reuben,  Simeon,  and 
Levi ;  David  an  Amnon,  an  Absalom,  Adoniah ;  wise  men's 
sons  are  commonly  fools,  insomuch  that  Spartian  concludes, 
Neminem  prope  magnorum  virorum  optimum  et  lUilem  reli- 
quisse  jUium ;  ^  they  had  been  much  better  to  have  been 
childless.  'Tis  too  common  in  the  middle  sort ;  thy  son's  a 
drunkard,  a  gamester,  a  spendthrift ;  thy  daughter  a  fool,  a 
whore ;  thy  servants  lazy  drones  and  thieves  ;  thy  neigh- 
bours devils,  they  will  make  thee  weary  of  thy  life.  *  "  If 
thy  wife  be  froward,  when  she  may  not  have  her  will,  thou 
hadst  better  be  buried  alive ;  she  will  be  so  impatient,  raving 
still,  and  roaring  like  Juno  in  the  tragedy,  there's  nothing  but 
tempests,  all  is  an  uproar."  K  she  be  soft  and  foolish,  thou 
wert  better  have  a  block,  she  will  shame  thee  and  reveal  thy 
secrets  ;  if  wise  and  learned,  well  qualified,  there  is  as  much 
danger  on  the  other  side,  mulierem  doctam  ducere  penctdosis' 
simum,  saith  Nevisanus,  she  will  be  too  insolent  and  peevish, 
*  Malo  Venitstnam  qtmm  te,  Cornelia  mater.  Take  heed  ;  if 
she  be  a  slut,  thou  wilt  loathe  her ;  if  proud,  she'll  beggar 
thee,  *  "  she'll  spend  thy  patrimony  in  baubles,  all  Arabia  will 
not  serve  to  perfume  her  hair,"  saith  Lucian ;  if  fair  and 
wanton,  shell  make  thee  a  cornuto ;  if  deformed,  she  wiU 
paint.  ®  "  If  her  face  be  filthy  by  nature,  she  will  mend  it 
by  art,*'  alienis  et  adscititiis  imposturis,  "  which  who  can  en- 

1  liberi  sibi  carcinomata.        >  Melius  rather  haTe  a  Venusinian  wench  than 

ftierat  eos  sine  liberis  discessisse.      >Lein-  thee,  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Qracchi," 

nius,  cap.  6,  lib.  1.    Si  morosa,  si  non  ia  &c.        '^  Tom.  4.  Amores  :  omnem  marlti 

omnibas  obsequaris,  omnia  impacata  in  opulentiam    profiindet,   totam  Arabiam 

aedibos,  omnia  sursam  miscerl  yideas,  capUlis  redolens.        *  Idem,  et  quis  sansB 

multsB  tempestates,  &c.    lib.  2.  numer.  mentis  sustinere  queat,  &c. 
101,  syly.  nup.       *  Juyenal.    "  I  would 
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dure  ?  '*  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thoa 
canst  not  love  her,  and  that  peradventure  will  make  thee 
dislionest  Cromerus,  Uh*  12,  hisL  relates  of  Gasimirus,  ^  that 
he  was  unchaste  because  his  wife  Aleida,  the  daughter  oi 
Henry,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  so  deformed.  If  she  be 
poor,  she  brings  beggary  with  her  (saith  Nevisanus),  miseiy 
and  discontent  If  you  marry  a  maid,  it  is  uncertain  how 
she  proves,  Hmcforsan  veniet  mm  sati$  apta  tibi*  If  young, 
she  is  likely  wanton  and  untaught ;  if  lusty,  too  lascivious  ,* 
and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where  and  when,  nU 
nisijurgiay  all  is  an  uproar,  and  there  is  little  quietness  to 
be  had ;  if  an  old  maid,  'tis  a  hazard  she  dies  in  childbed ; 
if  a  '  rich  widow,  induces  te  in  laqueumj  thou  dost  halter  thy- 
self, she  will  nuike  all  away  beforehand,  to  her  other  chil- 
dren, &c. *  dominant  qui*  posnt  ferr$  tonaniem  f  she 

will  hit  thee  still  in  the  teeth  with  her  first  husband ;  if  a 
young  widow,  she  is  often  insatiable  and  immodest  If  she 
be  rich,  well  descended,  bring  a  great  dowry,  or  be  nobly 
allied,  thy  wife's  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house  and  home, 
dives  ruinam  tedihus  indticit,  she  will  be  so  proud,  so  high-' 

minded,  so  imperious.      For nihil  est  magis  intokrabUe 

dite,  "  there's  nothing  so  intolerable,"  thou  shalt  be  as  the 
tassel  of  a  goshawk,  * "  she  will  ride  upon  thee,  domineer  as 
she  list,"  wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligarchical  govemmeut, 
and  beggar  thee  besides.  Vxores  divites  servittUem  exiffutU 
(as  Seneca  hits  them,  Declam.  lib,  2,  declam,  6,)  Datem  ae- 
cepif  imperium  perdidi.  They  will  have  sovereignty,  pro 
conjuge  dominam  arcessis,  they  will  have  attendance,  they 
will  do  what  they  list  ®  In  taking  a  dowry  thou  losest  thy 
liberty,  das  intrat,  Uhertas  exit,  hazardest  thine  estate. 

*'  Hae  sunt  atque  alieB  malts  ia  magnis  dotibus 
Incommoditates,  gumptasque  intolerabiles,"  &e. 

1  Subegit  ancillat  qtiod  uxor  ^us  de-  a  wife?  "       6  Si  dotate  erlfc,  imperiosa, 

fbrmior  esset.        > '^Perhaps  she  will  not  continaoque  Tiro  ineqnitare  conabitor. 

gait  you."       s  Sil.  nup.  1.  2,  num.  26.  Petrarch.        «  If  a  woman  nourish  her 

Dives  inducit  tempestatem,  pauper  cu-  husband,  she  is  angry  and  impudent, 

ram;  ducens  viduam  se  inducit  in  laque-  and  full  of  reproach.    Eeclus.  xx?.  22. 

urn.        4  Sic  quisque  dicit.  alteram  ducit  Scilicet  axori  nubere  nolo  mese. 
tamen.    *'  Who  can  endure  a  yirago  for 
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"  with  many  such  inconveniences ; "  say  the  best,  she  is  a 
commanding  servant ;  thou  hadst  better  have  taken  a  good 
housewife  maid  in  her  smock.  Since  then  there  is  such 
hazard,  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thyself  as  thou  art,  'tis  good  to 
iBatch,  much  better  to  be  free* 

1  **  procreare  liberos  lepidissimum, 
Hercle  vero  liberum  esse,  id  malto  est  ]epidiu8.'* 

*  "  Art  thou  young  ?  then  match  not  yet ;  if  old,  match  not  at 

aU." 

"  Vis  juvenis  nubere  ?  nondum  venit  tempus, 
Ingravescente  setate  jam  teinpus  praeteriit." 

And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy 
friends  that  importune  thee  to  marry,  adJmc  (ntempesti'i^umy 
'tis  yet  unseasonable,  and  ever  will  be. 

Consider  withal  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how 
heavenly,  in  respect,  a  single  man  is,  ^as  he  said  in  the 
comedy,  JEt  isti  quod  fortunatum  esse  autumant,  uxorem  nun- 
qtutrn  habui,  and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire  and 
applaud  me  for,  account  so  great  a  happiness,  I  never  had  a 
wife ;  consider  how  contentedly,  quietly,  neatly,  plentifully, 
sweetly,  and  how  merrily  he  lives !  he  hath  no  man  to  care 
for  but  himself,  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to  control 
him,  is  tied  to  no  residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go  and 
eome,  when,  whither,  live  where  he  will,  his  own  master,  and 
do  what  he  list  himself.  Consider  the  excellency  of  vii^ns, 
^  Virgo  ccelum  meruit,  marriage  replenisheth  the  earth,  but 
virginity  Paradise ;  Elias,  Eliseus,  John  Baptist,  were  bach* 
elors ;  virginity  is  a  precious  jewel,  a  fair  garland,  a  never* 
fading  flower;  *for  why  was  Daphne  turned  to  a  green  bay* 
tree,  but  to  shpw  that  virginity  is  immortal  ? 

1  Plautas,  Mil.  Glor. tet. 8, se.  1.    "To  Apoe. ziy.     * Nuptlse replent  temuoi, Tir- 

Ma  &ther  is  very  pleasant,  but  to  be  a  ginitas  Paradisum.    Hier.      ^  ]>aphne  \% 

^MmangtiUmoieso."       8  StobsB^s,  ser.  laurum   semper  Tirentem.,  immortalcfm 

W)  Alex,    ab   Alexand.  lib.  4,  cap.  8.  doeet     gloriam    paratam      Tirginibas, 

fThey  shall  attend  \h»  lamb  in  heayea,  pudicitiun  serraatibuSf 
oees  use  they  were  not  defiled  with  women, 


n 
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1  **  Ut  flos  in  septis  secretus  naacitur  hortis, 
Iji^otus  pecori,  iinllo  contusus  aratro, 
Quam  iDulcent  auraSf  firmat  sol,  eduoat  ixnber,  &c., 
Sic  virgo  dum  intacta  manet,  dum  chara  suis,  sed 
Cum  castum  amisit,"  &c. 

Virginitj  is  a  line  picture,  as  '  Bonaventure  calls  it,  a  blessed 
thing  in  itself,  and  if  you  will  believe  a  Papist,  meritoiioas. 
And  although  there  be  some  inconveniences,  irksomeness, 
solitariness,  &c.,  incident  to  such  persons,  want  of  those  com- 
forts, quiB  cegro  assidecU  et  curet  agrotuniy  fomentum  paret^ 
roget  medicuniy  &c.,  embracing,  dalliance,  kissing,  colling,  &&, 
those  furious  motives  and  wanton  pleasures  a  new-married 
wife  most  part  enjoys ;  yet  they  are  but  toys  in  respect,  easily 
to  be  endured,  if  conferred  to  those  frequent  incumbrances 
of  marriage.  Solitariness  may  be  otherwise  avoided  with 
mirth,  music,  good  company,  business,  employment;  in  a 
word,  '  GaudebU  minus,  et  mintis  doleint ;  for  their  good 
nights,  he  shall  have  good  days.  And  methinks  some  time 
or  other,  amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a  benefactor  should 
be  found  to  build  a  monastical  college  for  old,  decayed,  de- 
formed, or  discontented  maids  to  live  together  in,  that  have 
lost  their  first  loves,  or  otherwise  miscarried,  or  else  are  bill- 
ing howsoever  to  lead  a  single  life.  The  rest,  I  say,  are  toys 
in  respect,  and  sufficiently  recompensed  by  those  innumerable 
contents  and  incomparable  privileges  of  virginity.  Think  of 
these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and  consider  last  of  aU  these 
commodious  prerogatives  a  bachelor  hath,  how  well  he  is 
esteemed,  how  heartily  welcome  to  all  his  friends,  guam  men- 
titis  obsequits,  as  Tertullian  observes,  with  what  counterfeit 
courtesies  they  will  adore  him,  follow  him,  present  him  with 
gifts,  hamatis  donis ;  "it  cannot  be  believed  (saith  *Ammi- 


1  Catnl.  car.  nuptiali.    *•  As  the  flower  but  when  once  she  forfeits  her  chastity," 

that  grows  in  the  secret  incloeure  of  the  fcc.        >  Diet,  saint,  c.  22,  polcherrimom 

ren,  unknown  to  the  flocks,  unpressed  sertnm  infiniti  precii,  gemma,  et  pictora 

,     the    ploughshare,    which   also    the  spedosa.       >  Blart.        «  lib.    24,  qaft 

breeaes  refresh,  the  heat  strengthens,  the  obsequiorum  dirersitate  oolantnr  homi- 

rain  makes  grow :  so  is  a  vi^n  whilst  nes  sine  liberis. 
antouched,  whilst  dear  to  her  relatiTes. 
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anus)  with  what  humble  service  he  shall  be  worshipped," 
how  loved  and  respected ;  "  If  he  want  children  (and  have 
means),  he  shall  be  often  invited,  attended  on  by  princes,  and 
have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing,"  as  i  Plutarch 
adds.     Wilt  thou  then  be  reverenced,  and  had  in  estimation  ? 

2  "  dominus  tamen  et  domini  rex 
Si  tu  vis  fieri,  nullus  tibi  parvulus  aul& 
Luserit  ^neas,  nee  filia  dulcior  ilia? 
Jucandam  et  charum  sterilis  facit  azor  amicum.'' 

Live  a  single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive 
how  those  Haeredipetae  (for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will 
seek  after  thee,  bribe  and  flatter  thee  for  thy  favour,  to  be 
thine  heir  or  executor ;  Aruntius  and  Aterius,  those  famous 
parasites  in  this  kind,  as  Tacitus  and  *  Seneca  have  recorded, 
shall  not  go  beyond  them.  Periplectomines,  that  good  per- 
sonate old  man,  delictum  senis,  well  understood  this  in  Plau* 
tus ;  for  when  Pleusides  exhorted  him  to  marry  that  he  might 
have  children  of  his  own,  he  readily  replied  in  this  sort, 

"  Qnando  habeo  multos  cognates,  quid  opus  mihi  sit  liberis  ? 
Nunc  ben6  vivo  et  fortunate,  atque  animo  ut  lubet. 
Mea  bona  me&  morte  cognatis  dicam  interpartiant. 
lUi  apud  me  edunt,  me  curant,  visunt  quid  agam,  ecquid  velim, 
Qui  mihi  mittunt  munera,  ad  prandium,  ad  coenam  vocant." 

"  Whilst  I  have  kin,  what  need  I  brats  to  have  ? 
Now  I  live  well,  and  as  I  will,  most  brave. 
And  when  I  die,  my  goods  I'll  give  away 
To  them  that  do  invite  me  every  day, 
That  visit  me,  and  send  me  pretty  toys, 
And  strive  who  shall  do  me  most  courtesies.** 

This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  like  manner,  living  as  he  did, 
a  single  man.     But  if  thou  marry  once,  ^cogitato  in  omni 


1  Hnnc  alii  ad  coenam  inTitant,  prin-  your  halls,  nor  any  little  daughter  yet 

oeps  huic  Ikmulatur,  oratores  gratis  pa-  more  dear,  a  barren  wife  makes  a  pleas- 

troclnantur.      Lib.    de     amore    Proiis.  ant  and  affectionate  companion."      ^GO, 

>  Annal.  11.     "  If  yoa  wisli  to  be  master  de  benefic.  88.        ^  E  Otrtooo. 
of  your  house,  let  no  little  ones  play  in 
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vitd  te  servumfarej  bethink  thyself  what  a  sbtyery  it  is,  what 
a  heavy  burden  thou  shalt  undertake,  how  hard  a  task  thoa 
art  tied  to,  (for  as  Hierome  hath  it,  qui  uxarem  habet,  debitor 
eit^  et  uxoris  servus  aUigaiuty)  and  how  continuate,  what 
squalor  attends  it,  what  irksomeness,  what  charges,  for  wife 
and  children  are  a  perpetual  bill  of  charges ;  besides  a  myriad 
of  cares,  miseries,  and  troubles ;  for  as  that  comical  Plautus 
merrily  and  truly  said,  he  that  wants  trouble,  must  get  to  be 
master  of  a  ship,  or  marry  a  wife ;  and  as  another  seconds 
him,  wife  and  children  have  undone  me ;  so  many  and  such 
infinite  incumbrances  accompany  this  kind  of  life.     Further- 
more, tixor  intumuity  &c.,  or  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  ^Dttxi 
uxorem,  quam  On  miseriam  vidiy  nati  JUii,  aUa  euro.     All 
gifls  and  invitations  cease,  no  friend  will  esteem  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  lament  thy  misery,  and  make  thy 
moan  with  ^  Bartholomseus  Scheraeus,  that  famous  poet  lau- 
reate, and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Wittenberg :  I  had  finished 
this  work  long  since,  but  that  inter  aUa  dura  et  tristia  que 
misero  mihi  pene  tergum  fregerunt  (I  use  his  own  words), 
amongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back,  avtjir/M 
oh  Xantipismumy  a  shrew  to  my  wife  tormented  my  mind 
above  measure  and  beyond  the  rest.     So  shalt  thou  be  com- 
pelled to  complain,  and  to  cry  out  at  last,  with  '  Phoroneus 
the  lawyer,  "  How  happy  had  I  been,  if  I  had  wanted  a 
wife  ! "     If  this  which  I  have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more 
in  Lemnius,  lih»  4,  cap,  13,  (2e  occult,  not,  mir,  Espenssens,  de 
continentid,  lib,  6,  cap,  8,  Kornman,  de  virginitate^  Flatina 
in  Amor,  died,  Practica  ariis  amandi,  Barbarus,  de  re  uxorid, 
Amisasus,  in  polit,  cap,  3,  and  him  that  is  instar  omnium^ 
Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  Sylva  nuptial  almost  in  every  page. 

1  Ter.  Adelph.    *'  I  haye  married  a  stmctioQe  ad  lec^rem.       *  BnuoD,  Kb. 

wife;  what  misery  it  has  entailed  upon  7,  22  cap.    Si  uxor  deeaaetf  Bihil  mihi  ad 

me !  sons  were  bom,  and  other  cares  fol-  summam  fblicitatem  deftiiaaet. 
lowed."        s  Itineraria  in  psalmos  in- 
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SuBdBCT.  IV. — Philters,  Magical  and  Poetical  Oures* 
Whsre  persuaftions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take  plaee^ 
manj  fly  to  unlawful  means,  philters,  amulets,  magic  spells^ 
ligatures,  characters,  eharms,  which  as  a  wound  with  the  spesr 
of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused,  must  so  he  cured.  K 
forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paraeelsas,  it  must  he 
eased  hy  characters,  Mag,  UK  2,  cap.  28,  and  hj  incantations. 
Femelius,  Path.  Uh,  6,  cap.  13.  ^  Sckenkius,  Uh,  4,  ohserp. 
med.  hath  some  examples  of  such  as  have  heen  so  magically 
caused,  and  magically  cured,  and  hy  witchcraft;  so  saiitb 
Baptista  Codronchus,  Ub.  3,  cap*  9,  de  mar.  veru  Malleiifl^ 
malef,  cap.  6.  'Tis  not  permitted  to  he  done,  I  confess ;  yet 
often  attempted:  see  more  in  Wierus,.  Ub..  3,  cap.  18,  cfe 
prcesHg.  de  remecUis  per  pMUra,  Delrio,  torn.  2,  Ub.  2,  qtumt* 
S,  sect.  3,  disquidt.  magic.  Cardan,  Ub.  16,  cap.  90,  reckons 
up  many  magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  through  a  ring,  &c* 
Mizaldus,  cent  3,  30,  Baptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lohe- 
lius,  pag.  87,  Matthiolus^  <Scc.,  prescribe  many  absurd  reme* 
dies.  Radix  mandra^orm  ebibitce,  AnnuU  ex  ungulis  Asini^ 
Sterols  amatcB  sub  cervical  positum,  ilia  nesciente,  &c.,  quum 
odorem  foeditatis  sentit,  amor  solvitur.  Noctuce  ovum  ah- 
stemios  facit  comestum,  ex  consiUo  JarthxB  Indorum  gymnoso- 
phistae  apud  Philostratum,  Ub.  3,  Sanguis  amasice  ebibitus 
omnem  amoris  sensum  toUit:  Faustinam  Marci  Aurelii  vx- 
orem,  gladiaioris  amore  captam,  ita  penitus  consiUo  Chal- 
dceorum  Uberatam,  re/ert  Julius  Capitolinus.  Some  of  our 
astrologers  will  e^ect  as  much  by  charaeteristical  images,  ex 
sigiUis  Hermeti&y  Sahmmiis,  GhaeUs,  &c.,  muUeris  imago  hor 
hentis  erines  sparsos,  &c*  Our  old  peeta  and  fantastical 
writers  have  maay  fabulous  remedies  for  such  as  are  love« 
sick,  as  that  of  FrotesOaus's  tomb  in  Philostratus,  in  his  dia* 
logue  between  Phosnix  and  Yenitor :  Yenitor,  upon  occasion 
«yscoursiBg  of  the  rare  virtues  of  that  shrine,  telling  him  that 

1  BxtiDguitar  'viriliiias  ex  incantameo-    amore  prhsati  sunt,  ut  ex  multift  hift*i>riHf 
torum  maleflciis ;  neque  enin,  flibula  eat,    patet. 
■eonulll  reperti  Bvm.%,  qui  ex  Teoefidin 

VOL.  in.  16 
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Protesilaus's  altar  and  tomb  ^  <^  cures  almost  all  manner  of 
diseases,  consumptions,  dropsies,  quartan  agues,  sore  eyes; 
and  amongst  the  rest,  such  as  are  lovesick  shall  there  be 
helped."  But  the  most  famous  is  ^Leucata  Petra,  that  re- 
nowned rock  in  Greece,  of  which  Strabo  writes,  Geog,  lib,  10, 
not  far  from  St  Maures,  saith  Sands,  lib,  1,  from  which  rock 
if  any  lover  flung  himself  down  headlong,  he  was  instantlj 
cured.  Venus,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  "  when  she  could 
take  no  rest  for  love,"  '  Cum  vesana  twu  torreret  flamma 
medvllaSy  came  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  know  what  she 
should  do  to  be  eased  of  her  pain  ;  Apollo  sent  her  to  Leu- 
cata  Fetra,  where  she  precipitated  herself,  and  was  forthwith 
freed ;  and  when  she  would  needs  know  of  him  a  reason  of  it, 
he  told  her  again,  that  he  had  often  observed  ^  Jupiter,  when  he 
was  enamoured  on  Juno,  thither  go  to  ease  and  wash  himself, 
and  after  him  divers  others.  Cephalus,  for  the  love  of  Pro- 
tela,  Degonetus's  daughter,  leaped  down  here,  that  Lesbian 
Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom  she  miserably  doted.  '^Cupidinis 
astro  percita  e  summo  praceps  ruit,  hoping  thus  to  ease  her- 
self, and  to  be  freed  of  her  love  pangs. 

^  ^  Hio  se  Deucalion  Pyrrhee  succensns  amore 
Merait,  et  illaeso  corpore  pressit  aqaas. 
Kec  mora,  fugit  amor,"  &c. 

**  Hither  Deucalion  came,  when  Pyrrha's  love 
Tormented  him,  and  leapt  down  to  the  sea, 
And  had  no  barm  at  all,  bat  by  and  by 
His  love  was  gone  and  chased  quite  away." 

This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  AiLSoniarum  lectionum^ 
Ub,  18,  Salmuth,  in  PandroL  de  7  mundi  mirac.  and  other 
writers.  Pliny  reports,  that  amongst  the  Cyzeni,  there  is  a 
well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any  lover  taste,  his 
passion  is  mitigated ;  and  Anthony  Verdurius,  J^o^.  deorum 
de  Cupid,  saith,  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  was  ^Atnor 

1  Curat  omnes  morbos,  phthises,  hy-  *  Catullos.       *  Quum  Jononem  depoi- 

dropes   et   oculorum    morbos,  et  febre  ret  Jupiter  impotenter,  ibi  solituB  lavare, 

quartanfll   laborantes  et  amore   captos,  &c.        6  Menander.    "  Stricken  by  the 

mhis  artibus  eos   demulcet.        2  *■'■  The  gad-fly  of  loTe,  rushed  headlong  from  the 

moral  is,  vehement  fear  expels   lore."  summit."       *  OTid.  ep.  21.       ^  Apud 
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Leihes,  '*  he  took  burning  torches,  and  extinguished  them  in 
the  river ;  his  statue  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
Eleusina,"  of  which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and  saith  "  that  all 
lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pilgrimage,  that  would  be  rid 
of  their  love  pangs."  Pausanias,  in  ^  Phocicis,  writes  of  a 
temple  dedicated  Veneri  in  speluncd,  to  Venus  in  the  vault, 
at  Naupactus  in  Achaia  (now  Lepanto)  in  which  your 
widows  that  would  have  second  husbands,  made  their  sup- 
plications to  the  goddess ;  all  manner  of  suits  concerning 
lovers  were  commenced,  and  their  grievances  helped.  The 
same  author,  in  Achaicis,  tells  as  much  of  the  river  *  Senelus 
in  Greece  ;  if  any  lover  washed  himself  in  it,  by  a  secret  vir- 
tue of  that  water  (by  reason  of  the  extreme  coldness  belike), 
he  was  healed  of  love's  torments,  ^Amoris  vulnus  idem  qui 
sanat  facit;  which  if  it  be  so,  that  water,  as  he  holds,  is 
omni  auro  pretiosior,  better  than  any  gold.  Where  none  of 
all  these  remedies  will  take  place,  I  know  no  other  but  that 
all  lovers  must  make  a  head  and  rebel,  as  they  did  in 
*Au3onius  and  crucify  Cupid  till  he  grant  their  request,  or 
satisfy  their  desires. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Uie  last  and  best  Cure  of  Love-Mdancholy^  is 

to  let  them  have  their  Desire. 

The  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in 
the  utmost  place,  when  no  other  means  will  take  eflfect,  is  to 
let  them  go  together,  and  enjoy  one  another :  potissima  cura 
est  ut  heros  amasid  sua  potiatur,  saith  Guianerius,  cap.  15, 
tract.  15.  ^sculapius  himself  to  this  malady  cannot  invent 
a  better  remedy,  qudm  ut  amanti  cedat  amatum,  *  (Jason 
Pratensis)  than  that  a  lover  have  his  desire. 

"  Et  paritftr  torulo  bini  jungantur  in  uno, 
Et  pulchro  detur  iEneee  Lavinia  conjux." 

antiqnos  amor  Lethes  olim  ftiit,  is  arden-  mulieres,  ut  sibi  alteras  a  deSl  nuptias 

tes  fitoes  in  proflneatem  inclioabat ;  hu-  exposcant.       >  Rodiginus,  ant.  lect.  lib. 

jus     statua    Venerig  Bleusinee    templo  16,  cap,  26,  calls  it  Selenus.    Omni  amore 

risebatur,  quo  amantra  confluebant,  qui  liberat.           ^  Seneca.     "  The  rise  and 

amiese    memoriam    deponere    Tolebant.  remedy  of  lore  the  same."        ^  Cupido 

1  Lib.  10.    Vota  ei  nuncupant  amatores,  cruciflxus :  lepidum  poema.        &  Cap.  19, 

multiB  de  causis,  sed   imprimis  yidusB  de  morb.  cerebri. 
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"^  And  let  tiiem  both  be  joined  in  a  bed, 
And  let  JEneas  fair  Lavinia  wed; " 


Tis  the  q>ecial  core,  to  let  them  bleed  in  vend  ffymetutdy  fot 
loye  is  a  {^eurisy,  and  if  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be  -^ptth 
toque  gtutdia  carpant.  ^  Arculanus  holds  it  the  speediest  and 
the  best  cure,  'tis  Savanarola's  'last  precept,  a  principal 
infallible  remedy,  the  last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge, 

s  "  Jalia  sola  potes  noBtras  extingaere  flammas, 
Non  nive,  non  glacie,  sed  potes  igne  pari.*' 

"  Julia  alone  can  quench  my  desire, 
With  neither  ice  nor  snow,  but  with  like  fire." 

When  you  have  all  done,  saith  Avio^na,  ^'^  there  is  no 
speedier  or  safer  course,  than  to  join  the  parties  together  ac- 
cording to  their  desires  and  wishes,  the  custom  and  form  of 
law  ;  and  so  we  have  seen  him  quickly  restored  to  his  fanner 
health,  that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones ;  after 
his  desire  was  satisfied,  his  discontent  ceased,  and  we  thought 
it  strange ;  our  opinion  is  therefore  that  in  such  cases  nature 
is  to  be  obeyed.'*  Areteus,  an  old  author,  lib.  3,  ccep.  3,  hath 
an  instance  of  a  young  man,  *  when  no  other  means  could  pre- 
vail, was  so  speedily  relieved.  What  remains  then  but  to 
join  them  in  marriage? 

0  '*  Tunc  et  basia  morsinnculasque 
Surreptim  dare,  mutuos  forere 
Amplexus  licet,  et  lioet  jooari ; " 

"  they  may  then  kiss  and  coU,  lie  and  look  babies  into  one 
another's  eyes,"  as  their  sires  before  them  did,  they  may  then 
satiate  themselves  with  love's  .pleasures^  which  they  have  so 
long  wished  and  expected; 

1  Ptttlens  potiatar  re  amatft,  si  fieri  pos-  eamem  rastitutum,  wed  jam  Tenerat  a4 

aft,  optiins  oura,  eap.  16,  in  0  Rha^.  arefbotionem ;    eTaniitt  eura    poetqnam 

s  Si  nihil  aliud,  napttae  et  copulatio  cum  sensft,  &e.       ^  Fama  est  melancholicma 

eft.        >  Petronios,  Oatal.        *  Cap    de  quendam  ex  amore  tnsaoabiHter  se  bar 

lUshl.    Non  in^nitar  cum,  nisi  regimen  bentem,  nbl  paellas  se  eoi^nnxiaset,  res- 

eonnexionis  inter  eoa,  secundum  modum  titutnm,    &c.        *  Jorian.    Pontanaa^ 

promissionls,  et  legLs,  et  sio  Tidimos  ad  Basi.  lib.  1. 
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^*  Atque  nno  simul  in  toro  qniesoaot, 
CoDJuncto  simul  ore  suayientur, 
£t  somnos  agitent  quiete  in  una.** 

Yea,  bat  hie  labor,  hoc  opus,  this  cannot  oonvenienfly  b^ 
done,  by  reason  of  many  and  several  impediments.  Some- 
times both  parties  themselves  are  not  agreed ;  parents,  tutors, 
masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent ;  laws,  customs,  stat- 
utes, hinder ;  poverty,  superstition,  fear  and  suspicion ;  many 
men  dote  on  one  woman,  semd  et  simvl;  she  dotes  as  much 
on  him,  or  them,  and  in  modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo,  as 
unwilling  to  confess  as  willing  to  love ;  she  dare  not  make  it 
known,  show  her  affection,  or  speak  her  mind.  ^  And  hard 
is  the  choice  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when  one  is  compelled 
either  by  silence  to  die  with  grief,  or  by  speaking  to  live  with 
shame."  In  this  case  almost  was  the  fair  Lady  Elizabeth, 
Edward  the  Fourth  his  daughter,  when  she  was  enamoured 
on  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  noble  young  prince,  and  new^ 
saluted  king,  when  she  broke  forth  into  that  passionate 
speech,  * "  O  that  I  were  worthy  of  that  comely  prince !  but 
my  father  being  dead,  I  want  friends  to  motion  such  a  mat- 
ter ?  What  shall  I  say  ?  I  am  all  alone,  and  dare  not  open 
my  mind  to  any.  What  if  I  acquaint  my  mother  with  it  ? 
bashfulness  forbids.  What  if  some  of  the  lords?  audacity 
wants.  0  that  I  might  but  confer  with  him,  perhaps  in  dis- 
course I  might  let  slip  such  a  word  that  might  discover  mine 
intention  !  "  How  many  modest  maids  may  this  concern, 
I  am  a  poor  servant,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  a  fatherless 
child,  and  want  means,  I  am  blithe  and  buxom,  young  and 
lusty,  but  I  have  never  a  suitor.  Expectant  stolidi  ut  ego  tUos 
rogatum  veniam,  as  ^  she  said,  A  company  of  silly  fellows  look 
belike  that  I  should  woo  them  and  speak  first ;  fain  they  would 
and  cannot  woo  *  gtus  primum  exordia  sumamf  being 
merely  passive  they  may  not  make  suit,  with  many  such  lets 
and  inconveniences,  which  I  know  not ;  what  shall  we  do  in 
such  a  case  ?  sing  "  Fortune  my  foe  ?  ** 

1  Speede's  hist,  e  M.  S.  Ber.  Andreee.    interpret.        >  Virg.  4  Mn.    "  How  lb»ll 
*  Lucietia  ia  OoBlestinft,  act  19.    Barthio    I  begin  ?  '* 
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Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans, 
our  modem  Venetians,  Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties 
dearly  love,  the  one  noble,  the  other  ignoble,  thej  may  not 
bj  their  laws  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in  years,  for- 
tunes, education,  and  all  good  affection.  In  Grermany,  except 
they  can  prove  their  gentility  by  three  descents,  they  scorn 
to  match  with  them.  A  nobleman  must  marry  a  noble- 
woman ;  a  baron,  a  baron's  daughter ;  a  knight,  a  knight's ; 
a  gentleman,  a  gentleman's ;  as  slaters  sort  their  slates,  do 
they  degrees  and  families.  If  she  be  never  so  rich,  fair,  well 
qualified  otherwise,  they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The 
Spaniards  abhor  all  widows;  the  Turks  repute  them  old 
women,  if  past  five-and-twenty.  But  these  are  too  severe 
laws,  and  strict  customs,  dandum  cdiquid  amort,  we  are  all 
the  sons  of  Adam,  'tis  opposite  to  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be 
so.  Again :  he  loves  her  most  impotently,  she  loves  not  him, 
and  so  e  contrd,  ^  Pan  loved  Echo ;  Echo,  Satyrus ;  Satyrus, 
Lyda. 

*'  Quantum  ipsorum  allquis  amantem  oderat, 
Tantum  ipsius  amaos  odiosus  erat/* 

"  They  love  and  loathe  of  all  sorts,  he  loves  her,  she  hates 
him ;  and  is  loathed  of  him  on  whom  she  dotes."  Cupid 
hath  two  darts,  one  to  force  love,  all  of  gold,  and  that  sharp 

^  Quod  facit  auratum  est ;  another  blunt,  of  lead,  and 

that  to  hinder ; -fugat  hoc,  facit  iUtid  amorem,  "  this  dis- 
pels, that  creates  love."  This  we  see  too  often  verified  in 
our  common  experience.  •  Coresus  dearly  loved  that  virgin 
Callirrhoe ;  but  the  more  he  loved  her,  the  more  she  hated 
him.  CEnone  loved  Paris,  but  he  rejected  her ;  they  are 
stiff  of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty  were  therefore  created  to  undo, 
or  be  undone.  I  give  her  all  attendance,  all  observance,  I 
pray  and  entreat,  ^Alma,  precor,  miserere  met,  fair  mistress 
pity  me,  I  spend  myself,  my  time,  friends  and  fortunes  to  win 

1 E  On»co  Moschi.       » Ovid.  Met.  1.  Coresl    amor    yehementlor,    tanto  erat 

"The  eflBcacioas  one  is  golden.'     sPau-  puellee  animuB  ab  ^us  amore  aUenlor 

■anias,  Acb^icis,  lib.  7.    Perditi  amabat  *  Vizg.  6  Mn. 
CallirhoSa    riiginem,    et   quanto   erat 
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her  favour  (as  he  complains  in  the  ^  Eclogue),  I  lament,  sigh, 
weep,  and  make  my  moan  to  her,  "  but  she  is  hard  as  flint " 

catUibus  Ismariis  immotior as  fair  and  hard  as  a 

diamond,  she  will  not  respect,  Despectm  tiU  sum,  or  hear 
me, 

"  fugit  ilia  vocantem 
Nil  lachrymas  mlserata  meas,  nil  flexa  querelis."  2 

What  shaU  I  do  ? 

"  I  wooed  her  as  a  young  man  should  do, 
But  sir,  she  said,  I  love  not  you." 

8  "  Durior  at  scopulis  mea  CcBlia,  marmore,  ferro, 
Robore,  rupe,  antro,  comu,  adamante,  gelu." 

"  Rock,  marble,  heart  of  oak  with  iron  barr'd, 
Frost,  flint  or  adamants  are  not  so  hard." 

» 

I  ^ve,  I  bribe,  I  send  presents,  but  they  are  refused,  *  Bus- 
ticus  est  Oorydon,  nee  munera  curat  Alexis.  I  protest,  I 
swear,  I  weep, 

6  "  odioque  rependit  amores, 
Irrisu  lachrymas  *' 

"  She  neglects  me  for  all  this,  she  derides  me,"  contemns  me, 
she  hates  me,  "  Phillida  flouts  me ; "  Gavte,  fens,  quercu 
durior  Eurydice,  stiflP,  churlish,  rocky  still. 

And  'tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  they 
gcom  all  suitors,  crucify  their  poor  paramours,  and  think  no- 
body good  enough  for  them,  as  dainty  to  please  as  Daphne 
herself. 

6  "  Multi  illam  petiere,  ill&  aspernante  petentes, 

Nee  quid  Hymen,  quid  amor,  quid  sint  connubia  curat," 

'  Many  did  woo  her,  but  she  scom'd  them  still, 
And  said  she  would  not  marry  by  her  will." 

One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  say  at  least  (when  as 
they  intend  nothing  less),  another  while  not  yet,  when  *tis 

1  Erasmus,  Egl.  Oalatea.  s"  Having  plaints."  a  Angerianus,  Erotopsegnion. 
no  compassion  tot  my  tears,  she  avoids  ^  Virg  ^  LoechsBUS.  ^  Ovid.  Met.  1. 
my    prayers,  and    is    inflexible  to  my 
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their  only  desire,  they  rave  upon  it  She  will  many  at  last, 
but  not  him ;  he  is  a  proper  man  indeed,  and  well  qualified, 
but  he  wants  means ;  another  of  her  suiton  hath  good  means, 
but  he  wants  wit ;  one  is  too  old,  another  too  young,  too  de- 
formed, she  likes  not  his  carriage ;  a  third  too  loosely  given, 
he  is  rich,  but  base  bom ;  she  will  be  a  gentlewoman,  a  lady, 
as  her  sister  is,  as  her  mother  is ;  she  is  all  out  as  fair,  as  well 
brought  up,  hath  as  good  a  portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good 
a  match,  as  Matilda  or  Dorinda ;  if  not,  she  is  lesolved  as  yet 
to  tarry,  so  apt  are  young  maids  to  boggle  at  every  object,  so 
soon  won  or  lost  with  every  toy,  so  quickly  diverted,  so  hard 
to  be  pleased.  In  the  mean  time,  ^^not  tonit  amantes  f  one 
suitor  pines  away,  languisheth  in  love,  mori  quot  denique 
cogit  I  another  sighs  and  grieves,  she  cares  not ;  and  which 
^Stroza  objected  to  Ariadne,  « 

**  Neo  magis  Euryali  gemita,  lacrymisqne  moverift, 
Quam  prece  tarbati  flectitur  ora  sali. 
Tu  juvenem,  quo  non  formosior  alter  in  uibe, 
Spemis,  et  insano  cogis  amore  mori." 

**  Is  no  more  moy*d  with  those  sad  sighs  and  tears 
Of  her  sweetheart)  than  raging  sea  with  prayers : 
Thou  scom*st  the  fairest  youth  in  all  our  city, 
And  mak'st  him  almost  mad  for  love  to  die :  *' 

They  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  young 

men  enamoured, ^captare  vtros  et  tpemere  captos,  to  dote 

on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their  sakes, 

s**  sed  null  is  ilia  movetur 
Fletibus,  aut  voces  uUas  tractabilis  audit.** 

**  Whilst  niggardly  their  favours  they  disoovw, 
They  love  to  be  belov'd,  yet  scorn  the  lover." 

All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base : 

Tormentis  gaudet  amantts ^et  spoliii.      As  Ataknta 

they  must  be  overrun,  or  not  won.     Many  young  men  are 

1  Brot.  lib.  2.       *  T.  H.  '^  To  captivate  tilie  men,  but  daspiM  them  when  captive.^ 
S  Virg.  4  JEax. 
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as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choice,  as  tyrannically 
proud,  insulting,  deceitful,  falsehearted,  as  irrefragable  and 
peevish  on  the  other  side ;  Narcissus^like, 

1  ^  Multi  ilium  juvenes,  multse  petiere  paellse, 
Sed  fnit  in  texterft  tarn  dira  superbia  formft, 
NollI  ilium  juvenes,  nuUae  petiore  puellas.'' 

*'  Young  men  and  maids  did  to  him  sue, 
But  in  his  youth,  so  proud,  so  coy  was  he, 
Young  men  and  maids  bade  him  adieu." 

£cho  wept  and  wooed  him  by  all  means  above  the  rest,  Love 
me  for  pity,  or  pity  me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate.  Ante 
ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tiU  copia  nostril  ^  he  would  rather  die 
than  give  consent.**     Psyche  ran  whining  after  Cupid, 

s  ^  Formosum  tua  te  Psyche  formosa  requirit, 
£t  poscit  te  dia  deum,  puerumque  puella ; " 

^  Fair  Cupid,  thy  fair  Psyche  to  thee  sues, 
A  lovely  lass  a  fine  young  gallant  wooes;  ** ' 

but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.  Thus  many  lovers  do  hold 
out  so  long,  doting  on  themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till 
in  the  end  they  come  to  be  scorned  and  rejected,  as  Stroza's 
Grargiliana  was, 

"  Te  juvenes,  te  odere  senes,  desertaque  langues, 
QuBB  fueras  procerum  publica  euro  prius.** 

"  Both  young  and  old  do  hate  thee  scorned  now. 
That  once  was  all  their  joy  and  comfort  too.'* 

Ab  Narcissus  was  himself, 

**  Who  despising  many. 
Died  ere  he  could  eiyoy  the  love  of  any." 

They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was 
of  his  shadow,  and  take  up  with  a  poor  curate,  or  an  old 
serving-man  at  last,  that  might  have  had  their  choice  of  right 

1  Metunor.  8.       *  Fraoastoiius,  Dial,  de  anim. 
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good  matches  in  their  youth ;  like  that  generous  mare  in 
^  Plutarch,  which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses,  but 
when  her  tail  was  cut  off  and  mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now 
saw  herself  so  deformed  in  the  water,  when  she  came  to  drink, 
ah  (uino  canscendt  ae  passa,  she  was  contented  at  last  to  be 
covered  bj  an  ass.  Yet  this  is  a  common  humour,  will  not 
be  left,  and  cannot  be  helped. 

>  *'  Hanc  Yolo  que  non  vult,  Ulam  qnsB  vult  ego  nolo: 
Vincere  vult  auimos,  non  satiare  Venus."    * 

*^  I  love  a  maid,  she  loves  me  not:  full  fain 
She  would  have  me,  but  I  not  her  again ; 
So  love  to  crucify  men's  souls  is  bent: 
But  seldom  doth  it  please  or  give  content.** 

'^  Their  love  danceth  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round 
about ;  he  dotes,  is  doted  on  again.''  Dumque  petit  petttuTy 
pariterque  accendit  et  ardet,  their  affection  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled. Oflentimes  they  may  and  will  not,  'tis  their  own  fool- 
ish proceedings  that  mar  all,  they  are  too  distrustful  of  them- 
selves, too  soon  dejected ;  say  she  be  rich,  thou  poor ;  she 
young,  thou  old ;  she  lovely  and  fair,  thou  most  ill-favoured 
and  deformed  ;  she  noble,  thou  base ;  she  spruce  and  fine,  but 
thou  an  ugly  clown :  nil  desperandum,  there's  hope  enough 
yet :  Mopso  Nisa  datur,  quid  non  speremus  amantes  f  Put 
thyself  forward  once  more,  as  unlikely  matches  have  been 
and  are  daily  made,  see  what  will  be  the  event.  Many  leave 
roses  and  gather  thistles,  loathe  honey  and  love  verjuice ;  our 
likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  commonly  they 
omit  opportunities,  osctda  qui  sumpsit,  &c.,  they  neglect  the 
usual  means  and  times. 

"  He  that  will  not  when  he  mav. 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay.** 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part 
they  will  and  cannot,  either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or 

1  Dial.  Am.       s  Ausonius. 
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for  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  suitors  equally  enamoured, 
doting  all  alike  ;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed,  what  shall 
become  of  the  rest  ?  Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did 
enjoy  her ;  Penelope  had  a  company  of  suitors,  yet  all  missed 
of  their  aim.  In  such  cases  he  or  they  must  wisely  and 
warily  unwind  themselves,  unsettle  his  affections  by  those 
rules  above  prescribed, ^  quin  stultos  excutit  tgnes,  di- 
vert his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely  bear  it  out,  as  Turnus 
did,  Tua  sit  I^avinia  conjux,  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with 
a  kind  of  heroical  scorn  he  bid  JEneas  take  her,  or  with  a 
milder  farewell,  let  her  go.  Et  PhiUida  solus  habeto,  "  Take 
her  to  you,  God  give  you  joy,  sir."  The  fox  in  the  emblem 
would  eat  no  grapes,  but  why  ?  because  he  could  not  get  them ; 
care  not  then  for  that  which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets,  and  hinderances  there  are, 
which  cross  their  projects,  and  crucify  poor  lovers,  which 
sometimes  may,  sometimes  again  cannot  be  so  easily  re- 
moved. But  put  case  they  be  reconciled  all,  agreed  hitherto, 
suppose  this  love  or  good  liking  be  between  two  alone,  both 
parties  well  pleased,  there  is  mututis  amor,  mutual  love  and 
great  affection;  yet  their  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  cannot 
agree,  thence  all  is  dashed,  the  match  is  unequal :  one  rich, 
another  poor ;  durus  pater,  a  hardhearted,  unnatural,  a  cov- 
etous father  will  not  marry  his  son,  except  he  have  so  much 
money,  ita  in  aurum  omnes  insaniunt,  as  *  Chrysostom  notes, 
nor  join  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  save  her  dowry,  or  for 
that  he  cannot  spare  her  for  the  service  she  doth  him,  and  is 
resolved  to  part  with  nothing  whilst  he  lives,  not  a  penny, 
though  he  may  peradventure  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he 
dies,  and  then  as  a  pot  of  money  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst 
them  that  gaped  after  it  so  earnestly.  Or  else  he  wants 
means  to  set  her  out,  he  hath  no  money,  and  though  it  be  to 
the  manifest  prejudice  of  her  body  and  soul's  health,  he  cares 
not,  he  will  take  no  notice  of  it,  she  must  and  shall  tarry. 
Many  slack  and  careless  parents,  iniqui  patres,  measure  their 

I  Oyid.  Met.  9.         *  Horn.  6,  in  1  epist.  Thess.  cap.  4,  yer.  1. 
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children's  affections  bj  their  own,  they  are  now  cold  and  de- 
crepit themselves,  past  all  sach  youthful  conceits,  and  thej 
will  therefore  stacve  their  children's  genius,  have  them  a 
puerii  ^iUUeo  ruuci  seMs,  thej  mast  not  marrj,  nee  earum 
qffines  esse  rerum  quas  secum  fert  adolescentia :  ex  suA  Uhidr 
ine  moderator  qu4K  est  ntinr,  non  qua  oUm  Juit :  as  he  said 
in  the  comedy:  they  will  stifle  nature,  their  young  bloods 
must  not  participate  of  youthful  pleasures,  but  be  as  they  are 
themselves  old  on  a  sudden.  And  'tis  a  general  fault  amongst 
most  parents  in  bestowing  of  their  children,  the  father  wholly 
respects  wealth,  when  through  his  folly,  riot,  indiscretion,  he 
bath  embezzled  his  estate,  to  recover  himself,  he  confines  and 
prostitutes  his  eldest  son's  love  and  affection  to  some  fool,  or 
ancient,  or  deformed  piece  for  money, 

s  **  PhanaretflB  ducet  filiam,  rufain  illam  yirgmam, 
CiBsiam,  sparao  ore,  adunco  naso  " 

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitipho  in  the  comedy, 
jydn  possum  pcUer:  if  she  be  rich,  jEHa  (he  replies),  ut  degans 
esty  credos  anxmum  tin  esse  f  he  must  and  shall  have  her,  she 
is  fair  enough,  young  enough,  if  he  look  or  hope  to  inherit 
his  lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves,  ArtHh 
nidis  hujus  jUiamy  but  whom  his  father  commands,  when  and 
where  he  likes,  his  affection  must  dance  attendance  upon  him. 
His  daughter  is  in  the  same  predicament  forsooth,  as  an  empty 
boat  she  must  carry  what,  where,  when,  and  whom  her  father 
will.  So  that  in  these  businesses  the  father  is  still  for  the 
best  advantage ;  now  the  mother  respects  good  kindred,  most 
part  the  son  a  proper  woman.  All  which  '  Livy  exemplifies, 
dec»  1,  Uh,  4,  a  gentleman  and  a  yeoman  wooed  a  wench  in 
Rome  (contrary  to  that  statute  that  the  gentry  and  common- 
alty must  not  match  together)  ;  the  matter  was  controverted ; 
the  gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mother's  voice,  qiue  quam 
splendidissimis  nuptiis  jungi  pueUam  volebat ;  the  overseers 

1  Ter.  *  Ter.  Heaut.  Seen.  ult.    mouthed,  erooked-nosed  weuch."     sPIe- 

*^  He  will  marry  the  daughter  of  rich  betas  et  nobilis  ambiebant  pueUam,  pu- 
paienta,  a   red-haired^  blear  ejed,  hig-    ells  oertaaiea  in  partes  venit,  &o. 
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stood  for  him  that  was  most  worth,  &c*  But  parents  ought 
not  to  be  so  strict  in  this  behalf,  beautj  is  a  dowry  of  itself  aQ 
sufficient,  ^  Virgo  formosoy  etai  oppidd  pauper^  abuTidt  doUxta 
esty  ^  Eachel  was  so  married  to  Jacob,  and  Bonaventure,  '  in 
4  sent.  ^'  denies  that  he  so  much  as  veniallj  sins,  that  marries 
a  maid  for  comeliness  of  person*"  The  Jews,  Deut.  xxi.  11, 
if  thej  saw  amongst  the  captives  a  beautiful  woman,  some 
small  circumstances  observed,  might  take  her  to  wife.  They 
should  not  be  too  severe  in  that  kind,  especially  if  there  be 
no  such  urgent  occasion,  or  grievous  impediment.  'Tis  good 
for  a  commonwealth.  ^  Plato  hdds,  that  in  their  contracts 
"  young  men  should  never  avoid  the  affinity  of  poor  folks,  or 
seek  after  rich."  Poverty  and  base  parentage  may  be  suffi- 
ciently recompensed  by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty, 
virtue,  religion,  and  choice  bringing  up,  *  "  I  am  poor,  I  con- 
fess, but  am  I  therefore  contemptible,  and  an  abject  ?  Love 
itself  is  naked,  the  graces,  the  stars ;  and  Hercules  dad  in  a 
lion's  skin."  Give  something  to  virtue,  Love»  wisdom,  favour, 
beauty,  person ;  be  not  all  for  money.  Besides,  you  must 
consider  that  Amor  eogi  non  potest^  love  cannot  be  compelled, 
they  must  affect  as  they  may :  ^  Fatum  est  in  partihus  iUis 
qiMs  sinus  cdfsconcUt,  as  the  saying  is,  marriage  and  hanging 
go  by  destiny,  matches  are  made  in  heaven. 


"  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 
For  will  in  us  is  overrurd  by  fiite.' 


»» 


A  servant-maid  in  ^  Aristsenetus  loved  her  mistress's  minion, 
which  when  her  dame  perceived,  furiosd  iemulcUione,  in  a 
jealous  humour  she  dragged  her  about  the  house  by  the  hair 
of  the  head,  and  vexed  her  sore.  The  wench  cried  out, 
®  ^<  O  nustress,  fortune  hath  nuide  my  body  your  servant,  but 


t  ApaMnt,  Apol.  »Qm,  ixri  oootBapaptiar  «t   abjecticnr    tlU  vidMur? 

s  Non  peocat  yenialiter  qui   mulierem  Amor  ipse  nudus  est,  gratiaa  et  astra; 

dueit  ob  pnlehritndinem.       *  Lib.  6,  de  Hereufea  pelle  laontiUl  ifldutus.       •  Ji»- 

leg.  Sx  run  reipub.  est  at  in  nnptiis  ju-  venal.        '  Lib.  2,  ep.  7.        ^  IJjalans 

rmuBM  neqne  paupemm  affiaitatam  fagi*  iaquit,  non  menlem  un&  addizit  mihi 

ant,  n«que  diTitnm  aBOtentur.       « Phi-  fortuna  aerfltute. 
O0t.  ep.  Quoniam  panper  BVLm,  ideiroo 


n 
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not  my  soul  I "  Affections  are  free,  not  to  be  commanded. 
Moreover  it  may  be  to  restrain  their  ambition,  pride,  and 
oovetousness,  to  correct  those  hereditary  diseases  of  a  family, 
Grod  in  his  just  judgment  assigns  and  permits  such  matches 
to  be  made.  For  I  am  of  Plato  and  ^  Bodine's  mind,  that 
families  have  their  bounds  and  periods  as  well  as  kingdoms, 
beyond  which  for  extent  or  continuance  they  shall  not  exceed 
six  or  seven  hundred  years,  as  they  there  illustrate  by  a  mul- 
titude of  examples,  and  which  Peucer  and  'Melancthon  ap- 
prove, but  in  a  perpetual  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedigrees 
of  knights,  gentlemen,  yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for 
many  descents  with  little  alteration.  Howsoever  let  them,  I 
say,  give  something  to  youth,  to  love ;  they  must  not  think 
they  can  fancy  whom  they  appoint ;  *Amor  enim  non  imperii- 
tavy  affectus  liber  si  quis  alius  et  vices  exigens,  this  is  a  free 
passion,  as  Pliny  said  in  a  panegyric  of  his,  and  may  not  be 
forced  ;  Love  craves  liking,  as  the  saying  is,  it  requires 
mutual  affections,  a  correspondency:  invito  non  dcUur  nee 
aufertur,  it  may  not  be  learned,  Ovid  himself  cannot  teach  us 
how  to  love,  Solomon  describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helen  ex- 
press it.  They  must  not  therefore  compel  or  intrude ;  ^quis 
enim  (as  Fabius  urgeth)  amare  alieno  animo  potest  ?  but  con- 
sider withal  the  miseries  of  enforced  marriages;  take  pity 
upon  youth ;  and  such  above  the  rest  as  have  daughters  to 
bestow,  should  be  very  careful  and  provident  to  marry  them 
in  due  time.  Siracides,  cap.  7,  vers,  25,  calls  it  "  a  weighty 
matter  to  perform,  so  to  marry  a  daughter  to  a  man  of  under- 
standing in  due  time  :  "    Virgines  enim  tempestive  locancUe,  as 

•  Lemnius  admonisheth,  lib,  1,  cap.  6.  Virgins  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  season,  to  prevent  many  diseases,  of  which 

*  Rodericus  k  Castro,  de  morbis  mulierum,  Kb.  2,  cap,  3,  and 
Lod.  Mercatus,  lib.  2,  de  mtUier,  affect,  cap,  4,  de  mehnch, 
virginum  et  viduarum,  have  both  largely  discoursed.  And 
therefore  as  well  to  avoid  these  feral  maladies,  'tis  good  to  get 

1  De  repub.  c.  de  period,  rernmpab.  dandaoocasio lapsus.  Lemn.Ilb.l,  64,de 
s  Com.  in  car.  Chron.  *  Plin.  in  pan.  Tit.  instit.  >  See  more  part.  1,  b.  mem. 
*  neclam.  806.       6  Puellis  imprimis  nulla    2,  subs.  4. 
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them  husbands  betimes,  as  to  prevent  some  other  gross  incon- 
veniences, and  for  a  thing  that  I  know  besides ;  vhi  nuptiarum 
tempus  et  cetas  advenerit,  as  Chrjsostom  adviseth,  let  them  not 
defer  it ;  they  perchance  will  marry  themselves  else,  or  do 
worse.  If  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  do  not  impose  they  may  do 
it  by  right ;  for  as  he  proves  out  of  Curtius,  and  some  other 
civilians,  Sylvce  nup.  lib.  2,  numer,  30.  ^"A  maid  past 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  against  her  parents'  consent  may 
marry  such  a  one  as  is  unworthy  of,  and  inferior  to  her,  and 
her  father  by  law  must  be  compelled  to  give  her  a  competent 
dowry.'*  Mistake  me  not  in  the  mean  time,  or  think  that  I 
do  apologize  here  for  any  headstrong,  unruly,  wanton  flirts. 
I  do  approve  that  of  St.  Ambrose  (Comment  in  Genesis 
xxiv.  51),  which  he  hath  written  touching  Rebecca's  spousals, 
"  A  woman  should  give  unto  her  parents  the  choice  of  her 
husband,  ^  lest  she  be  reputed  to  be  malapert  and  wanton,  if 
she  take  upon  her  to  make  her  own  choice ;  •  for  she  should 
rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  than  to  desire  a  man 
herself."  To  these  hard  parents  alone  I  retort  that  of  Cur- 
tius (in  the  behalf  of  modester  maids),  that  are  too  remiss  and 
careless  of  their  due  time  and  riper  years.  For  if  they  tarry 
longer,  to  say  truth,  they  are  past  date,  and  nobody  will  re- 
spect them.  A  woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith  *Aretine's 
Lucretia)  twenty-four  years  of  age,  "  is  old  already,  past  the 
best,  of  no  account."  An  old  fellow,  as  Lycistrata  confesseth 
in  ^  Aristophanes,  etsi  sit  canus,  cito  pueUam  virginem  ducat 
uQcorem,  and  'tis  no  news  for  an  old  fellow  to  marry  a  young 
wench ;  but  as  he  follows  it,  mvlieris  hrevis  occasio  est,  etsi 
hoc  non  apprehenderit,  nemo  vuU  ducere  uxorem,  expectans 
vero  sedet ;  who  cares  for  an  old  maid  ?  she  may  set,  &c.  A 
virgin,  as  the  poet  holds,  lasciva  et  pettdans  puella  virgo,  is 
like  a  flower,  a  rose  withered  on  a  sudden. 


1  Filia  exe«deii8  annam  25  potest  in-  magis  debet  videri  a  yiro  quam  IpsaTimm 

Bcio    patro    nubere,  licet   indignus    sit  expetlase.        *  Muller  apud  nos  24  an- 

marituB,  et  eum  cogere  ad  congrue  do-  norum  retula  est  et  projectitia.        6  Co- 

tandum.        *  Ne  appetentite  procacioris  msed.  Lycistrat.  And.  Divo  Interpr. 
xepntetur  auctor.          >  Expetita  enim 
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!•<  Qiuun  modb  DMoentem  rntilas  oonspout  £aiu» 
Hanc  rediens  sero  vespere  vidit  anum." 

**  She  that  was  ent  a  maid  at  fresh  as  May, 
Is  now  an  old  crone,  time  so  steals  away.'* 

Let  them  take  time  then  while  the/  maj,  make  advantage 
of  jouth,  and  as  he  prescribes, 

* "  Gollige,  yirgo,  roeas  dun  flos  novns  et  hotk  pubea, 
£t  memor  esto  seynm  sic  properare  tuam.** 

"  Fair  maids,  go  gather  roses  in  the  prime, 
And  think  that  as  a  flower  so  goes  on  time." 

Let's  all  love,  dum  vires  anndque  sinunt,  while  we  are  in  the 
flower  of  jearsy  fit  for  love  matters,  and  while  time  serves  ; 

for 

*  "  Soles  oecidere  et  redtre  possnnt. 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  Inx, 
Nox  est  perpetub  una  dormienda." 


^  "  Suns  that  set  may  rise  again, 
But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 
'Tie  with  us  perpetual  night.'* 

VokU  irrevoccMle  tempus,  time  past  cannot  be  recalled.  But 
we  need  no  such  exhortation,  we  are  all  commonljr  too  for« 
ward ;  yet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and  all  be  not  as  it  should, 
as  Diogenes  struck  the  father  when  the  son  swore,  because  he 
taught  him  no  better,  if  a  maid  or  a  young  man  miscarry, 
I  think  their  parents  oftentimes,  guardians,  overseers,  gov- 
ernors, neque  vos  (saith  ^  Chrysostom)  a  wppHcio  immunes 
evadeHs,  si  non  siatim  ad  nupiias,  &c.,  are  in  as  much  fault, 
and  as  severely  to  be  punished  as  their  children,  in  providing 
for  them  no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves, 
I  could  wish  that  good  counsel  of  the  comical  old  man  were 
put  in  practice, 

*"  Opulentiores  panperiomm  ut  flUasf 
lodotatas  ducant  uzores  domum: 

1  AusonluB,  edj.  14.       sidem.       >OataUuA.       i  Innalated  by  II.  B.  JTobaaaa 
i  Horn.  6,  in  1  Thes.  cap.  4, 1.       •  Plantus. 
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£t  multb  fiet  civitas  concordior, 

£t  invidi^  nos  minore  utemur,  quam  utimur.'* 

**  That  rich  men  would  marry  poor  maidens  some, 
And  that  without  dowry,  and  so  bring  them  home, 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  city, 
Less  envy  should  we  have,  much  more  pity." 

If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much 
more  content  and  quietness  in  a  commonwealth.  Beauty, 
good  bringing  up,  methinks,  is  a  sufficient  portion  of  itself, 
^Dos  est  sua  forma  puellts,  "  her  beauty  is  a  maiden's  dower,'* 
and  he  doth  well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  Eubulides, 
in  *Aristaenetus,  married  a  poor  man's  child,  facie  non  iUcetah' 
Hi,  of  a  merry  countenance,  and  heavenly  visage,  in  pity 
of  her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to  Delos, 
to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  noble  lass, 
and  wanting  means  to  get  her  love,  flung  a  golden  apple  into 
her  lap,  with  this  inscription  upon  it, 

**  Juro  tibi  sane  per  mystica  sacra  Dianss, 
Me  tibi  venturum  comitem,  sponsumque  futurum." 

"  I  swear  by  all  the  rites  of  Diana, 
I'll  come  and  be  thy  husband  if  I  may." 

She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  small  inquiry  of  his  person 
and  estate,  was  married  unto  him. 


"  Blessed  is  the  wooing, 
That  is  not  long  a  doing," 


As  the  saying  is ;  when  the  parties  are  sufficiently  known  to 
each  other,  what  needs  such  scrupulosity,  so  many  circum- 
stances ?  dost  thou  know  her  conditions,  her  bringing  up,  like 
her  person  ?  let  her  means  be  what  they  will,  take  her  with- 
out any  more  ado.  '  Dido  and  JEneas  were  accidentally 
driven  by  a  storm  both  into  one  cave,  they  made  a  match 
upon  it ;  Masinissa  was  married  to  that  fair  captive  Sopho- 
nisba,  King  Syphax's  wife,  the  same  day  that  he  saw  her  first, 

1  Ovid.       s  Bpist.  12,  1.  2,  Eligit  con-    deamavit,  ex  commiseratione  ejus  inopliB 
Jugem  pauperem,  indotatam  et  subito    >  Virg.  S&a. 

vol*.  III.  17 
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to  prevent  Scipio  Laelius,  lest  thej  should  determine  other- 
wise of  her.  If  thou  lovest  the  partj,  do  as  much ;  good 
education  and  beauty  is  a  competent  dowry,  stand  not  upcm 
monej.  Erant  olim  aurei  homines  (saith  Theocritus)  el  ada- 
mantes  redamahanty  in  the  golden  world  men  did  so  (in  the 
reign  of  ^  Ogyges  belike,  before  staggering  Ninus  began  to 
domineer),  if  all  be  true  that  is  reported;  and  some  few 
nowadays  will  do  as  much,  here  and  there  one;  'ti^  well 
done  methinks,  and  all  happiness  befall  them  for  so  doing. 
'Leontius,  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  had  a  fair  daughter 
called  Athenais,  muUo  corporis  lepore  ac  Venere  (saith  mine 
author),  of  a  comely  carriage,  he  gave  her  no  portion  but  her 
bringing  up,  occuUo  formts  presagto^  out  of  some  secret  fore- 
knowledge of  her  fortune,  bestowing  that  little  which  he  had 
amongst  his  other  children.  But  she,  thus  qualified,  was  pre- 
ferred by  some  friends  to  Constantinople,  to  serve  Pulcheria, 
the  emperor's  sister,  of  whom  she  was  baptized  and  called 
Eudocia.  Theodosius,  the  emperor,  in  short  space  took  no- 
tice of  her  excellent  beauty  and  good  parts,  and  a  little  after 
upon  his  sister's  sole  commendation  made  her  his  wife ;  'twas 
nobly  done  of  Theodosius.  *  Rodophe  was  the  fairest  lady 
in  her  days  in  all  Egypt;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by 
chance  (her  maids  meanwhile  looking  but  carelessly  to  her 
clothes),  an  eagle  stole  away  one  of  her  shoes,  and  laid  it  in 
Psammeticus  the  King  of  Egypt's  lap  at  Memphis ;  he  won- 
dered at  the  excellency  of  the  shoe  and  pretty  foot,  but  more 
Aquike  factum^  at  the  manner  of  the  bringing  of  it ;  and 
caused  forthwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she  that 
owned  that  shoe  should  come  presently  to  his  court;  the 
virgin  came,  and  was  forthwith  married  to  the  king.  I  say 
this  was  heroically  done,  and  like  a  prince ;  I  commend  him 
for  it,  and  all  such  as  have  means,  that  wiU  either  do  (as  he 
did)  themselves,  or  so  for  love,  &c.,  marry  their  children. 

1  Fabius  Pictor:  amor  ipse  coiganxit  riosius  cnstodirent,  &e.,  mandayit  per 
popalos,  &c.        s  Lipsius,  poUt.  Sebast.  uniyersana  ^Sj^yptum  ut  foemina  quaere- 
Mayer.  Select.  Sect.  1,  cap.  13.        '  Maye-  retur,  ciyus  is  calceas  esset;  eamqae  do 
rns,  select,  sect.  1,  c.  14,  et  ^lian.  1.  13,  invent&m  ia  matrimonium  accepit. 
c.  8o|  cum  fiunulse  lavautis  vestes  incu- 
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If  he  be  rich,  let  him  take  such  a  one  as  wants,  if  she  be 
virtuously  given ;  for  as  Siracides,  cap.  7,  t?«r.  19,  adviseth, 
"  Forego  not  a  wife  and  good  woman  ;  for  her  grace  is  above 
gold/'  If  she  have  fortunes  of  her  own,  let  her  make  a  man. 
Danaus  of  Lacedsemon  had  a  many  daughters  to  bestow,  and 
means  enough  for  them  all,  he  never  stood  inquiring  after 
great  matches  as  others  used  to  do,  but  *  sent  for  a  company 
of  brave  young  gallants  home  to  his  house,  and  bid  his 
daughters  choose  every  one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and 
take  him  for  her  husband,  without  any  more  ado.  This  act 
of  his  was  much  approved  in  those  times.  But  in  this  iron 
age  of  ours,  we  respect  riches  alone  (for  a  maid  must  buy  her 
husband  now  with  a  great  dowry  if  she  will  have  him),  cov- 
etousness  and  filthy  lucre  mars  all  good  matches,  or  some 
such  by-respects.  Crales,  a  Servian  prince  (as  Nicephorusr 
Gregoras,  Rom,  hist,  lib,  6,  relates  it),  was  an  earnest  suitor 
to  Eudocia,  the  emperor's  sister ;  though  her  brother  much 
desired  it,  yet  she  could  not  *  abide  him,  for  he  had  three 
former  wives,  all  basely  abused ;  but  the  emperor  still,  OrcUis 
amicitiam  magni  fadens^  because  he  was  a  great  prince,  and 
a  troublesome  neighbour,  much  desired  his  affinity,  and  to 
that  end  betrothed  his  own  daughter  Simonida  to  him,  a  little 
girl  five  years  of  age  (he  being  forty-five),  and  five  •  years 
older  than  the  emperor  himself:  such  disproportionable  and 
unlikely  matches  can  wealth  and  a  fair  fortune  make.  And 
yet  not  that  alone,  it  is  not  only  money,  but  sometimes  vain- 
glory, pride,  ambition,  do  as  much  harm  as  wretched  cov- 
etousness  itself  in  another  extreme.  If  a  yeoman  have  one 
sole  daughter,  he  must  overmatch  her  above  her  birth  and 
calling,  to  a  gentleman  forsooth,  because  of  her  great  portion, 
too  good  for  one  of  her  own  rank,  as  he  supposeth ;  a  gentle- 
man's daughter  and  heir  must  be  married  to  a  knight  bar- 
onet's eldest  son  at  least ;  and  a  knight's  only  daughter  to  a 

1  Pausanias,  lib.  8,  de  Laconicis.    Di-  complacita.       <  lUius  conjugium  abom- 

misitqulnunciarent,  &o.,optioneinpael-  inabitur.         *  Socero   quinque  circiter 

lis  dedit,  Qt  «amin  quselibet  euni  ribi  vi-  annos  nata  minor, 
mm  deligeret,  cv^us  maxime  esset  forma 
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baron  himself,  or  an  earl,  and  so  upwards,  her  great  dower 
deserves  it.     And  thus  striving  for  more  honour  to  their 
wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  discontents  follow, 
and  oftentimes  thej  ruinate  their  families.     ^  Paulus  Jovius 
gives  instances  in  Galeatius  the  Second,  that  heroical  Duke 
of  Milan,  extemoi  affinitcUei  decorcu  quidem  regiofaatu.  Bed 
9%hi  et  potteris  damnoscu  et  fere  eocitiales  qtuesivit ;  he  mar- 
ried his  eldest  son  John  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  King  of 
France  his  sister,  but  she  was  socero  tarn  gravis  ut  ducenlis 
millibtu  aurearum  consttierit,  her  entertainment  at  Milan  was 
so  costly  that  it  almost  undid  him.     His  daughter  Yiolanta 
was  married  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  youngest  son  to 
Edward  the  Third,  King  of  England,  but,  ad  efus  adventum 
tantcB  opes  torn  admirahili  liberalitate  profusce  sunt,  ut  apu- 
lentissimorum  regum  splendorem  superasse  vtderetur,  he  was 
welcomed  with  such  incredible  magnificence,  that  a  king^s 
purse  was  scarcely  able  to  bear  it ;  for  besides  many  rich 
presents  of  horses,  arms,  plate,  money,  jewels,  &c,  he  made 
one  dinner  for  him  and  his  company,  in  which  were  thirty- 
two  messes  and  as  much  provision  leH,  ui  relat<B  a  mensd 
dape§  decern  miUihus  hominum  sufficerent,  as  would  serve  ten 
thousand  men ;  but  a  little  after  Lionel  died,  nov€B  nvptts  et 
irUempestivis  conmmts  operam  dans,  &c.,  and  to  the  duke's 
great  loss,  the  solemnity  was  ended.     So  can  titles,  honours, 
ambition,  make  many  brave,  but  unfortunate  matches  of  all 
sides  for  by-respects  (though  both  crazed  in  body  and  mind, 
most  unwilling,  averse,  and  often  unfit),  so  love  is  banished, 
and  we  feel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end.     But  I  am  too  lavish 
peradventure  in  this  subject. 

Another  let  or  hinderance  is  strict  and  severe  discipline, 
laws  and  rigorous  customs,  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set 
times,  and  in  some  places ;  as  apprentices,  servants,  coUegiates, 
states  of  lives  in  copyholds,  or  in  some  base,  inferior  offices, 
'  VeUe  licet  in  such  cases,  potiri  non  licet,  as  he  said.     They 

1  Vit.  Oaleat.  lecandi.         *  Apuleius,  in  Catel.  nobis  cupido  yelle  dat,  poase 
ftbnegat. 
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see  but  as  prisoners  through  a  grate,  they  covet  and  catch, 
but  TantcdtLs  a  lahriSf  &c.     Their  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is 
in  such  an  estate  to  attempt     ^  Gravissimum  est  adamare  nee 
potiri,  'tis  a  grievous  thing  to  love  and  not  enjoy.    They  may, 
indeed,  I  deny  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and  have  free  choice, 
some  of  them ;  but  in  the  mean  time  their  case  is  desperate, 
Lupum  aurihus  tenent,  they  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  they 
must  either  bum  or  starve.     *Tis  comtUum  sophisma,  hard  to 
resolve,  if  they  marry  they  forfeit  their  estates,  they  are  un- 
done, and  starve  themselves  through  beggary  and  want ;  if 
they  do  not  marry,  in  this  heroical  passion  they  furiously 
rage,  are  tormented,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their  predominate 
affections.     Every  man  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence,  let 
him  ^  pray  for  it  then,  as  Beza  adviseth  in  his  tract  de  Di- 
vortiis,  because  God  hath  so  called  him  to  a  single  life,  in 
taking  away  the  means  of  marriage.     •  Paul  would  have  gone 
from  Mysia  to  Bithynia,  but  the  spirit  suffered  him  not,  and 
thou  wouldst  peradventure  be  a  married  man  with  all  thy 
will,  but  that  protecting  angel  holds  it  not  fit     The  devil  too 
sometimes  may  divert  by  his  ill  suggestions,  and  mar  many 
good  matches,  as  the  same  ^  Paul  was  willing  to  see  the  Ro- 
mans, but  hindered  of  Satan  he  could  not     There  be  those 
that  think  they  are  necessitated  by  fate,  their  stars  have  so 
decreed,  and  therefore  they  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune, 
they  are  well  inclined  to  marry,  but  one  rub  or  other  is  ever 
in  the  way ;  I  know  what  astrologers  say  in  this  behalf,  what 
Ptolemy,  quadripartit  Tract  4,  cap,  4,  Skoner,  lib.  1,  cap,  12, 
whafr  Leovitius,  genitur*  exempl.  1,  which  Sextus  ab  Heminga 
takes  to  be   the   horoscope  of  Hieronymus  Wolfius,  what 
Pezelius,  Origanaus  and  Leovitius  his  illustrator  Garceus, 
cap,  12,  what  Junctine,  Protanus,  Campanella,  what  the  rest, 
(to  omit  those  Arabian  conjectures  a  parte  conjugii,  a  parte 
lasctvicB,  triplidtates  veneris,  &c.,  and  those  resolutions  upon 
a  question,  an  arnica  pottatur,  &c,)  determine  in  this  behalf, 

I  Anacreon,  56.        *  Continentiae  do-    eum  Tocari  ad  ooelibatum  oui  demis,  &o. 
awn  ex  fide  postnlet  quia  certum  sit    >  Act.  xvi.  7.        ^  Rom.  i.  18. 
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viz.,  an  nt  nahu  conjugem  habUunu^  faeile  an  difficuUer  sit 
ipontam  impetraturus,  quot  conjuges,  quo  tempore^  quales  de- 
eenianhir  nato  uxores,  de  mtUuo  amore  canjugum,  both  in 
men's  and  women's  genitares,  bj  the  examination  of  the 
seventh  house  the  almutens,  lords  and  planets  there,  a  €  *^  et 
O  *  &C.,  by  particular  aphorisms.  Si  dominus  7"*  in  7"^  vd 
secunda  nobilem  decemit  uxorem,  servam  aut  ignobU&m  «t  dw>- 
decimd.  Si  Veniu  in  12'**,  &c.,  with  many  such,  too  tedious 
to  relate.  Yet  let  no  man  be  troubled,  or  find  himself  grieved 
with  such  predictions,  as  Hier.  Wolfius  well  saith  in  his  astro- 
logical ^dialogue,  nan  suni  prcetoriana  decretOy  they  be  but 
conjectures,  the  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce, 

"  Sidera  corporibus  prassunt  coelestia  nostris, 
Snnt  ea  de  yili  condita  namqae  luto: 
Cogere  sed  nequeunt  animum  ratione  frnentem, 
Qaippe  sub  imperio  solius  ipse  dei  est."  > 

wisdom,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate  if  not  quite  alter 
such  decrees,  Forhma  sua  a  cuf  usque  fingitur  moribus,  '  Qui 
catUi,  prudentes,  vati  compoieSj  &c,  let  no  man  then  be  terri- 
fied or  molested  with  such  astrological  aphorisms,  or  be  much 
moved,  either  to  vain  hope  or  fear,  from  such  predictions,  but 
let  every  man  follow  his  own  free  will  in  this  case,  and  do  as 
he  sees  cause.  Better  it  is  indeed  to  marry  than  bum,  for 
their  soul's  health,  but  for  their  present  fortunes,  by  some 
other  means  to  pacify  themselves,  and  divert  the  stream 
of  this  fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are,  ^  rest  satisfied, 
lugentes  virginitatis  florem  sic  aruisse,  deploring  their  misery 
with  that  eunuch  in  Libanius,  since  there  is  no  help  or  remedy, 
and  with  Jephtha's  daughter  to  bewail  their  virginities. 

Of  like  nature  is  superstition,  those  rash  vows  of  monks 
and  friars,  and  such  as  live  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more 
tyrannical  and  much  worse.  Nature,  youth,  and  his  iiirious 
passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  the  one  side ;  but  their 

1  Pneflz.  gfen.  LeoTitU.       «  "  The  stars  under  the  control  of  God  only."      » Idem 

In  the  skies  preside  oror  oar  persons,  for  Wolfins,  dial.       «  **  That  is.  make  the 

they  are  made  of  humble  matter.    They  best  of  it,  and  take  his  lot  as  it  ftlls." 
cannot  bind  a  rational  mind|  for  tliat  is 
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order  and  vow  checks  them  on  the  other.  ^  Votoque  suo  sua 
Jbrma  repugnat.  What  merits  and  indulgences  they  heap 
unto  themselves  by  it,  what  commodities,  I  know  not ;  but  I 
am  sure,  from  such  rash  vows,  and  inhuman  manner  of  life, 
proceed  many  inconveniences,  many  diseases,  many  vices, 
mastupration,  satyriasis,  ^priapismus,  melancholy,  madness, 
fornication,  adultery,  buggery,  sodomy,  thefl,  murder,  and  all 
manner  of  mischiefs ;  read  but  Bale's  Catalogue  of  Sodom- 
ites, at  the  visitation  of  abbeys  here  in  England,  Henry 
Stephan.  his  Apol.  for  Herodotus,  that  which  Ulricus  writes 
in  one  of  Ids  epistles,  *"that  Pope  Gregory  when  he  saw 
six  thousand  skulls  and  bones  of  infants  taken  out  of  a  fish- 
pond near  a  nunnery,  thereupon  retracted  that  decree  of 
priests'  marriages,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  a  slaughter, 
was  much  grieved  at  it,  and  purged  himself  by  repentance." 
Kead  many  such,  and  then  ask  what  is  to  be  done,  is  this 
vow  to  be  broke  or  not  ?  No,  saith  Bellarmine,  cap,  38,  Uh. 
de  Monach,  melius  est  scortari  et  uri  quam  de  voto  ccdibatus 
ad  nwptias  transtre,  better  burn  or  fiy  out,  than  to  break  thy 
vow.  And  Coster,  in  his  Enckirid.  de  ccelihat,  sacerdotun^ 
saith  it  is  absolutely  gravius  peccatum,  *  "  a  greater  sin  for  a 
priest  to  marry,  than  to  keep  a  concubine  at  home."  Gregory 
de  Valence,  cap.  6,  de  cadibat,  maintains  the  same,  as  those 
Essei  and  Montanists  of  old.  Insomuch  that  many  votaries, 
out  of  a  small  persuasion  of  merit  and  holiness  in  this  kind, 
will  sooner  die  than  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving  of  their 
lives.  *Anno  1419,  Pius  II.,  Pope,  James  Rossa,  nephew 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  then  elect  Archbishop  of  Lis- 
bon, being  very  sick  at  Florence,  ®  "  when  his  physicians  told 
him,  that  his  disease  was  such,  he  must  either  lie  with  a 
wench,  marry,  or  die,  cheerfully  chose  to  die.'*     Now  they 

1  Ovid.  1  Met.    "  Their  beauty  is  incon-  poenitentise  firucta  purgasm.  Keinnisius, 

fistent  with  their  tows/'       >  Mercurialis  ex  concil.  Trident,  part.  8,  de  coelibatu 

de  Priapismo.        s  Meniorabile  quod  Ul-  sacerdotum.        *  Si  nubat,  quam  si  domi 

ricuA  epifltoU  refert  Qregorium  quum  ex  conoubinam  alat.        &  Alphonsus  Cicao- 

piscinft  qu&dam    allata  plus  quam  sex  nius,  lib.  de  gest.  pontiflcum.        oCum 

mille  in&ntum  caplt-a  vidisset,  ingemu-  medici    suaderent  ut  aut  nuberet   aut 

IflM    et    decretum  de  ooelibatu  tautam  coitu  uteretur,  sic  mortem  vitari  posse, 

ciedis  causam  confessus   condigno  illud  mortem  potius  intrepidns  expectaTit,  fro. 


'^ 
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commended  him  for  it;   but  St.  Paul  teacheth  otherwise, 
^  Better  marrj  thaa  bum,"  aad  as  St.  EUerome  graveljr  de- 
livers it,  Ali<B  sunt  leges  Casamm,  aluB  Christie  aliud  J^ch- 
pinianus,  aliud  Paulus  naster  pracipit^  there's  a  difference 
betwixt  God's  ordinances  and  men's  laws;   and  therefore 
Cyprian,  Epist.  8,  boldlj  denounceth,  impium  est,  aduUerum 
est,  sacrilegum  est,  quodcunque  humano  furore  statuitury  ut 
dispositio  divina  violetur,  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adul- 
terous, and  sacrilegious,  what  men  make  and  ordain  after 
their  own  furies  to  cross  God's  laws.     ^  Georgius  Wicelius, 
one  of  their  own  arch  divines  {Inspect,  eceles.  pag.  18)  ex- 
claims against  it,  and  all  such  rash   monastical  tows,  and 
would  have  such  persons  seriously  to  consider  what  thej  do, 
whom  they  admit,  ne  in  posterum  querantur  de  inanibus  stu- 
pris,  lest  they  repent  it  at  last.     For  either,  as  he  follows  it, 
'you  must  allow  them  concubines  or  suffer  them  to  marry, 
for  scarce  shall  you  find  three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui 
per  atatem  non  ament,  that  are  not  troubled  with  burning 
lust     Wherefore  I  conclude,  it  is  an  unnatural  and  impious 
thing  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian  liberty,  too  severe  and 
inhuman  an  edict 

*  The  nUy  wrtn^  the  titmouse  dUo, 
The  UtUe  redbreast  Aove  their  election^ 
Theyfiy  I  saw  and  together  gone, 
Whereas  hem  Ust^  about  environ 
As  they  of  kinde  have  inclination^ 
And  as  nature  impress  and  guide. 
Of  everything  list  to  provide, 

Bui  man  alone,  alas  the  hard  stand. 
Full  cruelly  by  kinds  ordinance 
Constrained  ts,  and  by  stcUuies  bound, 
And  debaiTedfrom  all  such  pleasance : 
What  meaneih  ihis^  what  is  this  pretence 
Of  laws,  I  wis  J  against  all  right  of  kinde. 
Without  a  cause,  so  narrow  men  to  binde  t 

Many  laymen  repine  still  at  priests'  marriages  above  the  rest, 

1  Epist.  30.       <  Vide  Titam  ^os  edit.  1628,  by  D.  T.  James.       >  Iddgate,  In  Chan- 
oer'f  Flower  of  Curtesie. 
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aiid  not  at  clergymen  only,  but  of  all  the  meaner  sort  and  con- 
dition, they  would  have  none  marry  but  such  as  are  rich  and 
able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their  parish  belike  shall  be 
pestered  with  orphans,  and  the  world  full  of  beggars;  but 

*  these  are  hardhearted,  unnatural,  monsters  of  men,  shallow 
politicians,  they  do  not  ^consider  that  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  not'  yet  inhabited  as  it  ought,  how  many  colonies  into 
America,  Terra  Australis  incognita,  Africa,  may  be  sent? 
Let  them  consult  with  Sir  William  Alexander's  Book  of  Col- 
onies, Orpheus  Junior's  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitbume, 
Mr.  Hagthorpe,  &c.,  and  they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  in- 
formed. Those  politic  Romans  were  of  another  mind,  they 
thought  their  city  and  country  could  never  be  too  populous. 
•Adrian  the  emperor  said  he  had  rather  have  men  than 
money,  maUe  se  hominum  adjectione  ampliare  imperium, 
qtwm  pecunid.  Augustus  Csesar  made  an  oration  in  Rome 
ad  coslibes,  to  persuade  them  to  marry ;  some  countries  com- 
pelled them  to  marry  of  old,  as  *  Jews,  Turks,  Indians,  Chi- 
nese, amongst  the  rest  in  these  days,  who  much  wonder  at  our 
discipline  to  suffer  so  many  idle  persons  to  live  in  monasteries, 
and  often  marvel  how  they  can  live  honest  *  In  the  isle  of 
Maragnan,  the  governor  and  petty  king  there  did  wonder  at 
the  Frenchmen,  and  admire  how  so  many  friars,  and  the  rest 
of  their  company  could  live  without  wives,  they  thought  it  a 
thing  impossible,  and  would  not  believe  it.  If  these  men 
should  but  survey  our  multitudes  of  religious  houses,  observe 
our  numbers  of  monasteries  all  over  Europe,  eighteen  nunner- 
ies in  Padua,  in  Venice  thirty-four  cloisters  of  monks,  twenty- 
eight  of  nuns,  &C.,  ex  ungite  leonem,  'tis  to  this  proportion,  in 
all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what  would  they  think,  do  they 
live  honest  ?  Let  them  dissemble  as  they  will,  I  am  of  Ter- 
tullian's  mind,  that  few  can    continue   but   by  compulsion. 

•  "  O  chastity  (saith  he)  thou  art  a  rare  goddess  in  the  world, 

1  Tis  not  multitude  but  idleness  which  *  Sardus.    Buxtorflus.        &  Claude   Al- 

eauMth  beggary.        *  Or  to  set  them  baville  in  his  hist,  of  the  Frenchmen  to 

B-worlc,  and  bring  them  up  in  some  hon-  the  Isle  of  Maragnan,  An.  1614.       *  Bara 

est  tnules.       *  Irion.  Cassius,  lib.  56.  quidem  dea  tu  es,   0  chaatitas,  in  his 
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not  so  easily  got,  seldom  continuate ;  thou  mayest  now  and  * 
then  be  compelled,  either  for  defect  of  nature,  or  if  discipline 
persuade,  decrees  enforce;"  or  for  some  such  by-respects, 
Bullenness,  discontent,  they  have  lost  their  first  loves,  may  not 
have  whom  they  will  themselves,  want  of  means,  rash  tows, 
&c     But  can  he  willingly  contain  ?    I  think  not    Therefore, 
either  out  of  commiseration  of  human  imbecility,  In  policy,  or 
to  prevent  a  far  worse  inconvenience,  for  they  hold  some  of 
them  as  necessary  as  meat  and  drink,  and  because  vigour  of 
youth,  the  state  and  temper  of  most  men's  bodies  do  so  furi- 
ously desire  it,  they  have  heretofore  in  some  nations  liberally 
admitted  polygamy  and  stews,  a  hundred  thousand  courtesans 
in  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  as  ^  Radzivilus  observes,  are  tol- 
erated, besides  boys ;  how  many  at  Fez,  Rome,  Naples,  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  &c.,  and  still  in  many  other  provinces  and  cities 
of  Europe  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think  young  men, 
churchmen,  and  servants  amongst  the  rest,  can  hardly  live 
honest.     The  consideration  of  this  belike  made  Vibius,  the 
Spaniard,  when  his  friend  '  Crassus,  that  rich  Roman  gallant, 
lay  hid  in  the  cave,  ut  voluptatis  quam  atas  ilia  desiderat 
copiam  faceret,  to  gratify  him  the  more,  send  two  *  lusty 
lasses  to  accompany  him  all  that  while  he  was  there  impris- 
oned.    And  Surenus,  the  Parthian  general,  when  he  warred 
against  the  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  two  hundred 
concubines,  as  the  Swiss  soldiers  do  now  commonly  their 
wives.     But,  because  this  course  is  not  generally  approved, 
but  rather  contradicted  as  unlawful  and  abhorred,  ^  in  most 
countries  they  do  much  encourage  them  to  marriage,  give 
great  rewards  to  such  as  have  many  children,  and  mulct 
those  that  will  not  marry,  Jus  trium  liberorum^  and  in  Agel- 
lius,  lib,  2,  cap,  15.     Elian,  lib.  6,  cap.  5.     Valerius,  lib,  1, 
cap,  9.     *  We  read  that  three  children  freed  the  father  firom 
painful  offices,  and  fi\Q  from  all  contribution.     "A  woman 

terriB,  nee  facile  perfects,  rarius  perpetua,  medio  constitutus.         s  Aneillas  duas 

c(^  noannnquam  potest,  ob  natursB  de-  egregiJl  formSk  et  setatifi  flore.       *  Alex- 

fectum.  rel  si  discipliaa  peryaserit.  cen-  ab  Alex.  1.  4,  c.  8.        &  Tres  filii  patrraa 

Bura  compresserit.        i  Peregrin.  Hiero-  ab  exeubiis,  qoinque  ab  omnibus  offlciis 

Bol.       >  Plutarch.  Tita  cjjus,  adoleecentiaB  liberabant. 
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shall  be  saved  by  bearing  children."  ^  Epictetus  would  have 
all  marry,  and  as  ^  Plato  will,  6  de  legihusy  he  that  marrieth 
not  before  thirty-five  years  of  his  age,  must  be  compelled  and 
punished,  and  the  money  consecrated  to  Juno's  temple,  or 
applied  to  public  uses.  They  account  him,  in  some  countries, 
unfortunate  that  dies  without  a  wife,  a  most  unhappy  man,  as 
•  Boethius  infers,  and  if  at  all  happy,  yet  infortunio  felix,  un- 
happy in  his  supposed  happiness.  They  commonly  deplore 
his  estate,  and  much  lament  him  for  it :  O,  my  sweet  son,  &c. 
See  Lucian,  de  Luchi,  SandSy  fol.  8?,  &c. 

Yet  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part, 
they  are  married  themselves,  and  for  others,  let  them  bum, 
fire  and  fame,  they  care  not,  so  they  be  not  troubled  with 
them.  Some  are  too  curious,  and  some  too  covetous,  they 
may  marry  when  they  will  both  for  ability  and  means,  but  so 
nice,  that  except  as  Theophilus  the  emperor  was  presented, 
by  his  mother  Euprosune,  with  all  the  rarest  beauties  of  the 
empire  in  the  great  chamber  of  his  palace  at  once,  and  bid  to 
give  a  golden  apple  to  her  he  liked  best.  If  they  might  so 
take  and  choose  whom  they  list  out  of  all  the  fair  maids  their 
nation  affords,  they  could  happily  condescend  to  marry ;  oth- 
erwise, <&c.,  why  should  a  man  marry,  saith  another  epicurean 
rout,  what's  matrimony  but  a  matter  of  money  ?  why  should 
free  nature  be  entrenched  on,  confined  or  obliged,  to  this  or 
that  man  or  woman,  with  these  manacles  of  body  and  goods  ? 
&c.  There  are  those  too  that  dearly  love,  admire  and  follow 
women  all  their  lives  long,  spoTisi  Penelopes,  never  well  but 
in  their  company,  wistly  gazing  on  their  beauties,  observing 
dose,  hanging  afler  them,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yet 
dare  not,  will  not  marry.  Many  poor  people,  and  of  the 
meaner  sort,  are  too  distrustful  of  God's  providence,  "  they 
will  not,  dare  not  for  such  worldly  respects,"  fear  of  want, 
woes,  miseries,  or  that  they  shall  light,  as  ^  Lemnius  saith, 

*Nic.  Hill.  Epic,  philofl.        >  Praecepto  patinntur,  Lemn.  lib.  4,  18,  de  occult, 

primo,  cc^tnr  nubere  aut  mulctetur  et  nat.    Abhorrent  multi  a  matrimonio,  ne 

pecunia   templo   Junonis   dedicetur   et  morosam,  querulam,  acerbam,  amaram 

pnblica   flat.  ^  Congol.  8.  pros.   7.  uxorem  perferre  cogaatur. 

i  Qui  86  capistro  matrimonii  alligari  non 
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**  on  a  scold,  a  slut,  or  a  bad  wife."  And  therefore,  *  Tristem 
Juventam  venere  desertd  colunt,  they  are  resolved  to  live  single, 
as  ^  Epaminondas  did,  *  ^  Nil  ait  esse  prius]  melius  nil  cceKbe 
vita"  and  ready  with  Hippolytus  to  abjure  all  women  ^ De- 
testor  omnes,  harreo,  fugio^  execrar,  &c.     But, 

^  Hippolyte,  nescis  quod  ftigis  vita  bonum, 
Htppolyte,  nescis*' 

"  alas,  poor  Hippolytus,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest, 
'tis  otherwise,  Hippolytus."  '  Some  make  a  doubt,  an  uxor 
literato  sit  ducenda,  whether  a  scholar  should  marry,  if  she  be 
fair  she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  grammar  to  his  horn- 
book, or  else  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  will  hinder  his 
study ;  if  foul  with  scolding,  he  cannot  well  intend  to  both,  as 
Philippus  Beroaldus,  that  great  Bononian  doctor,  once  writ, 
impediri  enim  studia  literarum,  &c.,  but  he  recanted  at  last, 
and  in  a  solemn  sort  with  true  conceived  words  he  did  ask 
the  world  and  all  women  forgiveness.  But  you  shall  have 
the  story  as  he  relates  himself,  in  his.  Commentaries  on  the 
sixth  of  Apuleius.  For  a  long  time  I  lived  a  single  life,  et 
ah  uxore  ducendd  semper  ahhorrui,  nee  quicquam  libera  lecto 
censui  jucundius,  I  could  not  abide  marriage,  but  as  a  ram- 
bler, erraiicus  ac  volaticus  amator  (to  use  his  own  words)  per 
muUiplices  amores  discurrebam,  I  took  a  snatch  where  I  could 
get  it ;  nay  more,  I  railed  at  marriage  downright,  and  in  a 
public  auditory,  when  I  did  interpret  that  Sixth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  out  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  I  did  heap  up  all  the 
dicteries  I  could  against  women ;  but  now  recant  with  Ste- 
sichorus,  palinodiam  cano,  nee  pcenitet  censeri  in  ordine  mari* 
torum^  I  approve  of  marriage,  I  am  glad  I  am  a  *  married  man, 
I  am  heartily  glad  I  have  a  wife,  so  sweet  a  wife,  so  noble  a 
wife,  so  young,  so  chaste  a  wife,  so  loving  a  wife,  and  I  do 
wish  and  desire  all  other  men  to  marry ;  and  especially  schol- 

1  Senec.  Hippol.        *  Goelebs  enim  vix-  yius,  de  dictis  Sigismundi.   Heinsiaa,  Pxi- 

erat  nee  ad  uxorem  dncendam  unquam  niiero.        ^  Habeo  uxorem  qx  animi  sen 

induct  potuit.        8  Senec.  Hip     '^  There  tentiSL,  Camillam  Paleotti  Jnrisconsalti 

Is  notliinK  better,  nothing  preferable  to  a  flliam. 
single  life."        «  Hor.        &  iBneas  Syi- 
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ars,  that  as  of  old  Martia  did  by  Hortensius,  Terentia  by 
Tullius,  Calphurnia  to  Plinius,  Pudentilla  to  Apuleius,  ^  hold 
the  candle  whilst  their  husbands  did  meditate  and  write,  so 
theirs  may  do  to  them,  and  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me. 
Let  other  men  be  averse,  rail  then  and  scoff  at  women,  and 
say  what  they  can  to  the  contrary,  vir  sine  uxore  malorum 
.£xpers  est,  &c.,  a  single  man  is  a  happy  man,  &c.,  but  this  is 
a  toy.  ^Nec  dulces  amoves  speme,  ptier,  neque  tu  choreas  ; 
these  men  are  too  distrustful  and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such 
speeches,  ^  Parcite  paucorum  diffundere  crimen  in  omnes. 
^  They  must  not  condemn  all  for  some."  As  there  be  many 
bad,  there  be  some  good  wives ;  as  some  be  vicious,  some  be 
virtuous.  Read  what  Solomon  hath  said  in  their  praises, 
Prov.  xiii.  and  Siracides,  cap,  2Q  et  30,  '^  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  hath  a  virtuous  wife,  for  the  number  of  his  days  shall  be 
double.  A  virtuous  woman  rejoiceth  her  husband,  and  she 
shall  fulfil  the  years  of  his  life  in  peace.  A  good  wife  is  a 
good  portion  (and  xxxvi.  24),  an  help,  a  pillar  of  rest," 
columna  guietis,  *  Qui  capit  uxorem,  fratrem  capit  atgtte 
sororem.  And  30,  "  He  that  hath  no  wife  wandereth  to  and 
fro  mourning."  MinuuiUur  atrce  conjuge  cura,  women  are 
the  sole,  only  joy,  and  comfort  of  a  man's  life,  bom  ad  usum 
et  lusum  hominum,  firmamenta  familice, 

^  "  Deliciae  human!  generis,  solatia  vitsB, 
Blanditise  noctis,  placidissima  cura  diei, 
Vota  virttm,  juvenum  spes,'*  &c. 

•  "  A  wife  is  a  young  man's  mistress,  a  middle  age's  compan- 
ion, an  old  man's  nurse ; "  Pariiceps  keiorum  et  tristiumy  a 
prop,  a  help,  &c. 

'  "  Optima  viri  possessio  est  uxor  benevola, 

Mitigans  iram  et  avertens  animam  ejus  a  tristitiSL.** 

1  LqpentibuB  et  meditantibus  csndelas  "  The  delight  of  mankind,  the  solaoe  of 

et  candelabrnm  tennerunt.         *  Hor.  life,  the  blandishmentn  of  liight,  delieions 

^*  Neither   despise   agreeable    loTe,  nor  cares  of  daj,  the  wishes  of  older  men,  the 

mirthfbl  pleasure."      soyid.      «Aphra-  hopes  of  young."       <  Bacon's  Sssays. 

nius      "  He  who  chooses  a  wife,  takes  a  i  Euripides, 
brother  and  a  sister."        6  LoeohsBus. 
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**  Man*8  best  possession  is  a  loving  wife. 
She  tempers  anger  and  diverts  all  strife.** 

There  is  no  joy,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  pleasure  in  the 
world  like  to  that  of  a  good  wife, 

**  Qaam  cum  chara  domi  conjoz,  fidnsque  maritns 
Unanimes  deguut  **  ^ 

saith  our  Latin  Homer,  she  is  still  the  same  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  his  eye,  his  hand,  his  bosom  friend,  his  partner  at 
all  times,  his  other  self,  not  to  be  separated  by  any  calamity, 
but  ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  discontent,  and  as  the  Indian 
women  do,  live  and  die  with  him,  nay  more,  to  die  presently 
for  him.  Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  when  he  lay  upon  his 
death-bed,  was  told  by  Apollo's  Oracle,  that  if  he  could  get 
anybody  to  die  for  him,  he  should  live  longer  yet,  but  when 
all  refused,  his  parents  eUi  decrepiti,  friends  and  followers  for- 
sook him,  Alcestus,  his  wife,  though  young,  most  willingly 
undertook  it ;  what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  ?  And 
although  on  the  other  side  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  bad 
husbands  (I  should  rail  downright  against  some  of  them), 
able  to  discourage  any  woman  ;  yet  there  be  some  good  ones 
again,  and  those  most  observant  of  marriage  rites.  An  hon- 
est country  fellow  (as  Fulgosus  relates  it)  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  '  at  plough  by  the  seaside,  saw  his  w^ife  carried  away 
by  Mauritanian  pirates,  he  ran  afler  in  all  haste,  up  to  the 
chin  first,  and  when  he  could  wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling 
to  the  governor  of  the  ship  to  deliver  his  wife,  or  if  he  must 
not  have  her  restored,  to  let  him  follow  as  a  prisoner,  for  he 
was  resolved  to  be  a  galley-slave,  his  drudge,  willing  to  endure 
any  misery,  so  that  he  might  but  enjoy  his  dear  wife.  The 
Moors  seeing  the  man's  constancy,  and  relating  the  whole 
matter  to  their  governors  at  Tunis,  set  them  both  free,  and 
gave  them  an  honest  pension  to  maintain  themselves  during 

1  "  How  hsnnonloasly  do  a  loving  wife  amor  enm  feeerat.    "Son  sine  iDgentl  ad- 

and  constant  husband  lead  their  lives."  miratione,  tanti  hominiseharitate  motofl 

>  Onm  Juxta  mare  agrum  coleret ;  Omnia  rex  liberos  esse  jussit,  &e. 
eoim    miaerisB    immemorem   co^jogalis 
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their  lives.  I  could  tell  many  stories  to  this  effect ;  hut  put 
case  it  often  prove  otherwise,  because  marriage  is  trouble- 
some, wholly  therefore  to  avoid  it,  is  no  argument ;  ^ "  He 
that  will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world."  (Eusebius, 
pr^Bpar.  EvangeL  5,  cap.  50.)  Some  trouble  there  is  in 
marriage  I  deny  not,  Etsi  grave  sit  matrimanium,  saith  Eras- 
mus, edulcaiur  tamen  multis,  &c.,  yet  there  be  many  things  to 
^sweeten  it,  a  pleasant  wife,  placens  tixar,  pretty  children, 
dulces  nati,  delicia  jiliorum  kominum,  the  chief  delight  of  the 
sons  of  men ;  Eccles.  ii.  8,  &c  And  howsoever  though  it 
were  all  troubles,  *  utilitatis  publicce  causa  devorandum,  grave 
quid  lihenter  subeundum^  it  must  willingly  be  undergone  for 
public  good's  sake, 

*  **  Audite  (populus)  hsec,  inquit  Susarion, 

Malse  sunt  malieres,  veran tamen  0  popnlares, 
Hoc  sine  male  domam  inhabitare  non  licet." 

^  Hear  me,  0  my  countrymen,  saith  Susarion, 
Women  are  naught,  yet  no  life  without  one.'* 

^Malum  est  mulier,  sed  necessarium  malum.  They  are  neces- 
sary evils,  and  for  our  own  ends  we  must  make  use  of  them 
to  have  issue,  ^  Supplet  Venus  ac  restituit  humanum  genus, 
and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what  end  is  a  man 
bom  ?  why  lives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  ?  and  how  shall 
he  do  that  well,  if  he  do  not  marry  ?  Matrimonium  humano 
generi  immortalitatem  tribuit,  saith  Nevisanus,  matrimony 
makes  us  immortal,  and,  according  to  '  Tacitus,  'tis  firmis- 
gimum  imperii  munimentum,  the  sole  and  chief  prop  of  an 
empire.  ^Indigne  vivit  per  quern  non  vivit  et  alter,  •  which 
Felopidas  objected  to  Epaminondas,  he  was  an  unworthy 
member  of  a  commonwealth,  that  left  not  a  child  after  him  to 
defend  it,  and  as  ^^  Trismegistus  to  his  son  Tatius,  ^*  have  no 
commerce  with  a  single  man  ; "  Holding  belike  that  a  bach- 

1  Qui  Tult  Titare  molestiati,  Tltet  mnn-  *  Menander.  *  Seneca,  ffip.  lib.  8, 
dtun.  «  Tide  Biog,  ri^e  reprrvdv  num.  1.  » HiBt.  lib.  4.  «  Palinge- 
&repxpvavti^P<>iiTnc;  «»MTit.«t,    ||1«^^' H.^l™  contejppabljr^bYhom 
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elor  could  not  live  honestly  as  he  should,  and  with  Georgius 
Wicelius,  a  great  divine  and  holy  man,  who  of  late  by  twenty- 
six  arguments  commends  marriage  as  a  thing  most  necessary 
for  all  kind  of  persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be  embraced ; 
and  is  persuaded  withal,  that  no  man  can  live  and  die  relig- 
iously, as  he  ought,  without  a  wife,  persucuus  neminem  posse 
neqtie  pie  vioere,  neque  bene  mori  citra  uxorem,  he  is  false, 
an  enemy  to  the  commonweath,  injurious  to  himself,  destruc- 
tive to  the  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  rebel  against 
heaven  and  earth.  Let  our  wilful,  obstinate,  and  stale  bach- 
elors ruminate  of  this,  "  If  we  could  live  without  wives,"  as 
Marcellus  Numidicus  said  in  ^  Agellius,  "  we  would  all  want 
them  ;  but  because  we  cannot,  let  all  marry,  and  consult 
rather  to  the  public  good,  than  their  own  private  pleasure  or 
estate."  It  were  an  happy  thing,  as  wise  ^  Euripides  hath  it, 
if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold  and  silver  and  be  so  pro- 
vided, sine  mtdierum  congressuy  without  women's  company; 
but  that  may  not  be  : 

s  **  Orbis  jacebit  sqaalido  taq>i8  sita, 
Vanum  sine  ullis  classibus  stabit  mare, 
Alesque  coelo  deerit  et  sylvis  fera." 

"  Earth,  air,  sea,  land  eftsoon  would  come  to  nought, 
The  world  itself  should  be  to  ruin  brought." 

Necessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 

But  what  do  I  trouble  myself  to  find  arguments  to  per- 
suade to,  or  commend  marriage  ?  behold  a  brief  abstract  of  all 
that  which  I  have  said,  and  much  more,  succinctly,  pithily, 
pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly  delivered  in  twelve 
motions  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  ^  Jacobus  de 
Voragine, 

1.  Res  estf  hahes  quce  tueatur  et  augeai, — 2.  Non  estf 
hahes  qius  qucerat, — 3.  Secundce  res  sunt  f  fdicitas  dupUca- 

1  Lib.  1,  cap.  6.    Si,  inquit,  Quirites,  *  Beatum  font  si  liberos  aoro  et  ufento 

sine  uxore  esse  possemus,  omnes  carere-  meroari,  &o.     'Seoeoa,  Hip.      *G«a.  iL 

mus :  Sed  quoniam  sic  est  saluti  potius  A(y utoriam  dmile,  &c. 
publicsB  quam  roluptati  consttlendom. 
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tuT. — 4.  AdverscB  sunt  f  Consolatur,  adsidet,  onus  participat 
ut  tolerahih  fiat. — 5.  Domi  es  f  solitudinis  tcedium  peUit, — 
6.  Foras  f  IHscedentem  visu  prosequitur,  absentem  desiderata 
redeuntem  lata  excipit. — 7.  Nihil  jiumndum  absque  societate : 
Nulla  soeietas  mairimonio  suavior, — 8.  Vinculum  conjugalis 
charitatis  adamantinum. — 9.  Accrescit  dulcis  affinium  turha^ 
duplicatur  numerus  parentum,  fratrum,  sororum,  nepotum.-^^ 
10.  Pvlchrd  sis  prole  parens. — 11.  Lex  Mosis  sterilitatem 
matrimonii  execratur,  quanto  amplius  coelibatumf — 12.  Si 
tuUura  pcenam  non  effugit,  ne  voluntas  quidem  effugiet. 

1.  Hast  thou  means  ?  thou  hast  one  to  keep  and  increase 
it. — 2.  Hast  none  ?  thou  hast  one  to  help  to  get  it. — 3.  Art 
in  prosperity  ?  thin6  happiness  is  doubled. — 4.  Art  in  adver- 
sity ?  she'll  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  thy  burden  to  make 
it  more  tolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home  ?  she'll  drive  away  melan- 
choly.— 6.  Art  abroad  ?  she  looks  after  thee  going  from 
home,  wishes  for  thee  in  thine  absence,  and  joyfully  welcomes 
thy  return. — 7.  There's  nothing  delightsome  without  society, 
no  society  so  sweet  as  matrimony. — 8.  The  band  of  conjugal 
love  is  adamantine. — 9.  The  sweet  company  of  kinsmen  in- 
creaseth,  the  number  of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brothers,  sis- 
ters, nephews. — 10.  Thou  art  made  a  father  by  a  fair  and 
happy  issue. — 11.  Moses  curseth  the  barrenness  of  matri- 
mony, how  much  more  a  single  life? — 12.  If  nature  escape 
not  punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not  avoid  it. 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knows  it  not  ?  but  how 
easy  a  matter  is  it  to  answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an 
Antiparodia  quite  opposite  unto  it  ?  To  exercise  myself  I 
will  essay : 

1.  Hast  thou  means  ?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it — 2.  Hast 
none  ?  thy  beggary  is  increased. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thy 
happiness  is  ended. — 4.  Art  in  adversity?  like  Job's  wife 
she'll  aggravate  thy  misery,  vex  thy  soul,  make  thy  burden 
intolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home  ?  shell  scold  thee  out  of  doors. 
— 6.  Art  abroad  ?  If  thou  be  wise  keep  thee  so,  she'll  per- 
haps graft  horns  in  thine  absence,  scowl  on  thee  coming 

VOL.  III.  18 
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home. — 7.  Nothing  gives  more  content  than  solitariness,  no 
solitariness  like  this  of  a  single  life. — 8.  The  band  of  mar- 
riage is  adamantine,  no  hope  of  loosing  it,  thou  art  undone. — 
9.  Thj  number  increaseth,  thou  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy 
wife's  friends. — 10.  Thou  art  made  a  comuto  by  an  unchaste 
wife,  and  shalt  bring  up  other  folks'  children,  instead  of  thine 
own.^11.  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  prefers  a  single 
life. — 12.  Is  marriage  honourable  ?  What  an  immortal  crown 
belongs  to  virginity  ? 

So  Siracides  himself  speaks  as  much  as  may  be  for  and 
against  women,  so  doth  almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro 
and  con,  every  poet  thus  argues  the  case :  (though  what  cares 
vulffus  hominum  what  they  say  ?)  so  can  I  conceive  perad- 
venture,  and  so  canst  thou ;  when  all  is  said,  yet  smce  some 
be  good,  some  bad,  let's  put  it  to  the  venture.  I  conclude 
therefore  with  Seneca, 

"  our  toro  viduo  jaces  ? 
Tristem  jnventam  solve :  nunc  Inxus  rape, 
Effunde  habenas,  optimos  vits  dies 
Effluere  prohibe." 

"  Why  dost  thou  lie  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  days  to  pass 

away  ? "     Marry  whilst  thou  may  est,  donee  viventi  canities 

ahest  morosa,  whilst  thou  art  yet  able,  yet  lusty,  *  Mige  cut 

dicas,  tu  mihi  sola  places^  make  thy  choice,  and  that  freely 

forthwith,  make  no  delay,  but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls. 

'Tis  true, 

2  *'  calamitosus  est  qni  incident 
In  malam  uxorem,  felix  qui  in  bonam/' 

'Tis  a  hazard  both  ways  I  confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry, 
•  Nam  et  ttxorem  ducere,  et  non  diicere  malum  est,  it  may  be 
bad,  it  may  be  good,  as  it  is  a  cross  and  calamity  on  the  one 
side,  so  'tis  a  sweet  delight,  an  incomparable  happiness,  a 
blessed  estate,  a  most  unspeakable  benefit,  a  sole  content,  on 

1  Ovid.    "  Find  her  to  whom  you  may  good  one."       «  E  Grasco  Valerius,  Ub.  7, 

Bay,    '  thou    art  my   only  pleasure.'  "  cap.  7.    "To  marry,  and  not  to  many, 

s  Euripides.    "  Unhappy  the  man  who  are  equally  base.'' 
has  met  a  bad  wife,  happy  who  found  a 
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the  other,  'tis  all  in  the  proof.  Be  not  then  so  wayward,  so 
covetous,  so  distrustful,  so  curious  and  nice,  but  let's  all  mar- 
ry, mviuos  foventes  ampUxus ;  "  Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee 
to  me,"  to-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's  day,  let's  keep  it  hoUday 
for  Cupid's  sake,  for  that  great  god  Love's  sake,  for  Hymen's 
sake,  and  celebrate  ^  Venus's  vigil  with  our  ancestors  for  com- 
pany together,  singing  as  they  did, 

**  Cras  amet  qui  nuoquam  amavlt,  quique  amavit,  eras  amet, 
Ver  novum,  ver  jam  canorum,  ver  natus  orbis  est, 
Vere  concordant  amores,  vere  nubunt  alites, 
£t  nemus  coma  resolvit,  &c. 
Cras  amet,*'  &c. 

"  Let  those  love  now  who  never  loved  before, 
And  those  who  always  loved  now  love  the  more; 
Sweet  loves  are  bom  with  every  opening  spring; 
Birds  from  the  tender  boughs  their  pledges  sing,''  &c. 

Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbarus 
de  re  uxor,  lib,  1,  cap,  1,  Lemnius,  de  instituU  cap,  4,  P.  Grode- 
fridus  de  Amor,  lib,  3,  cap  1,  ^  Nevisanus,  Ze^.  3,  Alex,  ab 
Alexandro,  lib^  4,  cap,  8,  Tunstall,  Erasmus's  tracts  in  laudem 
matrimonii,  &c,  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest 
satisfied,  recant  with  Beroaldus,  do  penance  for  his  former 
folly,  singing  some  penitential  ditties,  desire  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love,  go  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
shrine,  offer  to  his  imagfe,  sacrifice  upon  his  altar,  and  be  as 
willing  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest :  There  will 
not  be  found,  I  hope,  *  "  No,  not  in  that  severe  family  of 
Stoics,  who  shall  refuse  to  submit  his  grave  beard  and  super- 
cilious looks  to  the  clipping  of  a  wife,  or  disagree  from  his 
fellows  in  this  point."  "  For  what  more  willingly  (as  *  Varro 
holds)  can  a  proper  man  see  than  a  fair  wife,  a  sweet  wife,  a 
loving  wife  ?  "  can  the  world  afford  a  better  sight,  sweeter 
content,  a  fairer  object,  a  more  gracious  aspect  ? 

Since  then  this  of  marriage  is  the  last  and  best  refuge,  and 

1  Pervigilium  Veneris  e  vetere  poetA.  bus  nxoris  submiserit,  aut  in  istft  parte 

SDomus  noD  potest  consistere  slue  uxore.  a  reliquis  dissenaerit.  Heinsins,  Primiero. 

Nevisanus,  lib.  2,  num.  18.       ^  Nemo  in  ^  Quid  libentius  homo  mjisculus  videre 

seTerstdma  Stoicorum  IkmiliSl   qui    non  debet  quam  bellam  uxorem? 
barbam  quoque  et  supercilium  amplexi- 
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cure  of  heroical  love,  all  doubts  are  cleared,  and  impedl* 
ments  removed ;  I  saj  again,  what  remains,  but  that  accord^ 
ing  to  both  their  desires,  they  be  happily  joined,  since  it  can- 
not otherwise  be  helped  ?  God  send  us  all  good  wives,  every 
man  his  wish  in  this  kind,  and  me  mine  I 

1  And  God  thai  alt  this  world  hath  ywroughi, 
Send  him  his  Love  that  hath  it  to  dure  bought 

If  all  parties  be  pleased,  ask  their  banns,  *ti3  a  match.  '  Fm- 
itur  Rhodanthe  spansd,  sponso  Dosicle ;  Rhodanthe  and  Dosi- 
cles  shall  go  together,  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  Theagines 
and  Chariclea,  Poliarchus  hath  his  Argenis,  Lysander  Calista 
(to  make  up  the  mask),  *  Potiturgue  sua  puer  IphU  lanthi. 

*  And  Troiku  in  but  and  in  quiet 
h  with  Creteid,  hit  own  heart  tweet. 

And  although  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through 
many  difficulties  and  delays  brought  the  match  about,  yet  let 
them  take  this  of  *  Aristaenetus  (that  so  marry)  for  their 
comfort :  ^  ^'  after  many  troubles  and  cares,  the  marriages  ot 
lovers  are  mofe  sweet  and  pleasant''  As  we  commonly 
conclude  a  comedy  with  a  ^  wedding,  and  shaking  of  hands, 
let's  shut  up  our  discourse,  and  end  all  with  an  ^  Ilpithala- 
mium : — 

Fdidter  nuptisy  God  give  them  joy  together.  ^Hymen  0 
Jfff^meruee,  Hymen  odes  0  HymeruBe  I  Bonum  factum,  'tis 
well  done,  Hand  equidem  sine  mente  reor,  sine  numine  Divum^ 
'tis  a  happy  conjunction,  a  fortunate  match,  an  even  couple, 

*'  Ambo  animis,  ambo  pr»8t«ntes  viribas,  ambo 
Fiorentes  annis/* 

*^  they  both  excel  in  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  are  both  equal 

1   Chaucer.  *  Conclasio  Theod.  meminbsse  Javabit.       7  Quid  expectatis, 

Prodromi,  9  I.  Amor.      >  Ovid.       *  The  intus  flunt  nuptin,  the  music,  guests, 

conclusion  of  Chaucer's  poem  of  Troilua  and  all  the  good  cheer  ia  within.       ^  J. 

and  Creseld.       s  Epist.  4, 1.  2.    Jucun-  Secundus,  Sylvar.  lib.    Jam  vhigo  tha]»> 

diores  multo  et  suariores  longi  poet  mo-  mum    subibit  unde    ne   Tirgo    redeat, 

Vntas  turbas  amantium  nuptiae.      0  Olim  marite,  cura.        *  Catullus. 
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in  years/'  youth,  vigour,  alacrity,  she  is  fair  and  lovely  as 
Liais  or  Helen,  he  as  another  Charinus  or  Alcibiades, 

1  ^*  ludite  ut  lubet  et  brevi 
Liberos  date." 

"  Then  modestly  go  sport  and  toy, 
And  let's  have  everj'^  year  a  boy.'* 

*  "  Gk)  give  a  sweet  smell  as  incense,  and  bring  forth  flowers 
as  the  lily : "  that  we  may  say  hereafter,  Sdtus  Mecastor  natm 
est  Pamphilo  puer.     In  the  mean  time  I  say, 

*  "  Ite,  agite,  0  juvenes,  ^  non  murmura  vestra  columbss 
Braohia,  non  hederss,  neque  vinoant  oscala  conchse.'* 

"  Gentle  youths,  go  sport  yourselves  betimes, 

'  Let  not  the  doves  outpass  your  murmurings. 

Or  ivy-clasping  arms,  or  oyster  kissings." 

And  in  the  mom  betime,  as  those  ^  LacedaBmonian  lasses 
saluted  Helena  and  Menelaus,  singing  at  their  windows,  and 
wishing  good  success,  do  we  at  yours : 

**  Salve  0  sponsa,  salve  felix,  det  vobis  Latona 
Felicem  sobolem,  Venus  dea  det  sequalem  amorem 
Inter  vos  mutuo;  Satumus  durablles  divitias, 
Dormire  in  pector&  mutu6  amorem  inspirantes, 
Et  desiderium ! " 

^  Good  morrow,  master  bridegroom,  and  mistress  bride, 
Many  fair  lovely  hemes  to  you  betide ! 
Let  Venus  to  you  mutual  love  procure, 
Let  Saturn  give  you  riches  to  endure. 
Long  may  you  sleep  in  one  another's  arms^ 
Inspiring  sweet  desire,  and  free  from  harms.*' 

Even  all  your  lives  long, 

0  "  Gontingat  vobis  turturum  concordia, 
ComiculfB  vivacitas  '* 


1  CatuUas.          *  Bcclns.  zxxix.  14.  Neo   saltent  modo  sed  duo  eharisrima 

3  Galeni  Bpithal.        <  0  noctem  quater  peccora  indissolubili  mutuse  beneTolen- 

et    quater    beatam.            &  Theo«ritn8,  tlee  nodo  copulent,  ut  nihil  unquam  eos 

idyL  18.       •  Brasm.  Epithal.  P.  .figid^.  inoedere    p^wit    ir»    vel    taedli.     Ilia 
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"  The  love  of  turtles  hap  to  you, 
And  ravens*  years  still  to  renew.*' 

Let  the  Muses  sing,  (as  he  said ;)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at 

their  weddings  only,  but  all  their  days  long ;  "  so  couple  their 

hearts,  that  no  irksomeness  or  anger  ever  befall  them  ;  let 

him  never  call  her  other  name  than  my  joy,  my  light,  or  she 

call  him  otherwise  than  sweetheart.     To  this  happiness  of 

theirs,  let  not  old  age  any  whit  detract,  but  as  their  years,  so 

let  their  mutual  love  and  comfort  increase."     And  when  they 

depart  this  life, 

"  Concordes  quoniam  vixere  tot  annos, 
Auferat  hora  duos  eadem,  nee  conjugis  usquam 
Busta  8U8B  videat,  nee  sit  tumulandus  ab  ilia.'* 

"  Because  they  have  so  sweetly  liv'd  together, 
Let  not  one  die  a  day  before  the  other. 
He  bury  her,  she  him,  with  even  fate, 
One  hour  their  souls  let  jointly  separate." 

"  Fortunati  ambo  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo."  i 

Atque  haec  de  amore  dixisse  sufficiat,  sub  corredioney  ^  quod 
ait  ille,  ciijusqvs  melius  sentientis,  Plura  qui  volet  de  reme- 
diis  amoris,  legat  Jasonem  PrcUensem,  Amoldum^  MontaUuan^ 
Savanarolam,  Langium,  Valescurrif  Ciimisonum,  Alexandrum 
Benedictum,  Laurentium,  VaUeriolam,  e  Poetis  Nasonem,  e 
nostratibus  Ghaucerum,  &c.,  with  whom  I  conclude, 

8  For  my  words  here  and  every  part, 
I  speak  them  aU  under  correction, 
Of  you  thai  feeling  have  in  love's  art, 
And  put  it  aU  in  your  discretion, 
To  intreat  w  make  diminution, 
Of  my  language,  thai  I  you  beseech : 
But  now  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speech. 

perpetuo   nihil  audiat  nisi,    mea   lux :  shall  time  ever  detract  from  the  memoia- 

ille  vicissim  nihil  nisi,  anime  mi :  atque  ble  example  of  your  lives. "        s  Kom- 

huic  jucunditati   ne  senectas  detrahat,  mannus,  de  line&  amoris.        >  Finis  8 

Imo  potius  aliquid  adaugeat.     i  '*  Happy  book  of  Troilus  and  Gresseid. 
both,  if  my  verses  have  any  charms,  nor 
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SECT.  III.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Jealousy,  its  E^iivocations,  Name,  Definition, 
JExtent,  several  Kinds  ;  of  Princes,  Parents,  Friends,  In 
Beasts,  Men  ;  before  Marriage,  as  Corrivals ;  or  after,  as 
in  this  Place. 

Valescus,  de  Tarantd,  cap,  de  Mdanchol,  -^lian  Mon- 
taltus,  Felix  Platerus,  Guianerius,  put  jealousy  for  a  cause 
of  melancholy,  others  for  a  symptom ;  because  melancholy 
persons  amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind, 
are  most  obnoxious  to  it.  But  methinks  for  the  latitude  it 
hath,  and  that  prerogative  above  other  ordinary  symptoms,  it 
ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a  species  apart,  being  of  so  great 
and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a  passion,  and  almost  of  as  great 
extent  as  love  itself,  as  ^  Benedetto  Varchi  holds,  "  no  love 
without  a  mixture  of  jealousy,"  qui  non  zelat,  non  amat.  For 
these  causes  I  will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  itself,  as  a  bas- 
tard-branch or  kind  of  love-melancholy,  which,  as  heroical 
love  goeth  commonly  before  marriage,  doth  usually  follow, 
torture,  and  crucify  in  like  sort,  deserves  therefore  to  be  rec- 
tified alike,  requires  as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting 
out  the  several  causes  of  it,  prognostics  and  cures.  Which  I 
have  more  willingly  done,  that  he  that  is  or  hath  been  jeal- 
ous, may  see  his  error  as  in  a  glass ;  he  that  is  not,  may 
learn  to  detest,  avoid  it  himself,  and  dispossess  others  that  are 
anywise  affected  with  it. 

Jealousy  is  described  and  defined  to  be  *  "  a  certain  suspi- 
cion which  the  lover  hath  of  the  party  he  chiefiy  loveth,  lest 
he  or  she  should  be  enamoured  of  another ; "  or  any  eager 
desire  to  enjoy  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper  to  him- 
self only ;  a  fear  or  doubt,  lest  any  foreigner  should  partici- 
pate or  share  with  him  in  his  love.     Or  (as  ^  Scaliger  adds) 

1  In  his  Oration  of  Jealousy,  put  out    >  Exercitat.  317.    Oummetuimusneama- 
by  Fr.  Sansa^Ln.       ^  Benedetto  Varchi.    tad  rei  ezturbemur  possessione. 
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"  a  fear  of  losing  her  favour  whom  he  so  earnestly  affects." 

Cardan  calls  it  "  a  *  zeal  for  love,  and  a  kind  of  envy  lest 

any  man  should  beguile  us."     ^  Ludovicus  Yives  defines  it  in 

the  very  same  words,  or  little  differing  in  sense. 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called 

all ;  as  that  of  parents,  tutors,  guardians  over  their  children, 

friends  whom  they  love,  or  such  as  are  left  to  their  wardship 

or  protection. 

**  Storax  non  red! it  hftc  nocte  a  coenft  iEschinas, 
Neque  servuloram  quispiam  qui  adversum  ierant?  '*  * 

As  the  old  man  in  the  comedy  cried  out  in  a  passion,  and 
from  a  solicitous  fear  and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son : 
^  '^  not  of  beauty,  but  lest  they  should  miscarry,  do  amiss,  or 
any  way  discredit,  disgrace  (as  Vives  notes)  or  endanger 
themselves  and  us."  '^  ^geus  was  so  solicitous  for  his  son 
Theseus  (when  he  went  to  fight  with  the  Minotaur),  of  his 
success,  lest  he  should  be  foiled,  ^Prana  est  timori  semper  in 
p^'us  fides.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect  the  worst  in  such 
doubtful  cases,  as  many  wives  in  their  husbands'  absence, 
fond  mothers  in  their  children's,  lest  if  absent  they  should  be 
misled  or  sick,  and  are  continually  expecting  news  from  them, 
how  they  do  fare,  and  what  is  become  of  them,  they  cannot 
endure  to  have  them  long  out  of  their  sight :  Oh  my  sweet 
son,  0  my  dear  child,  &c.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  as  he  confesseth,  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  "  With  a  godly 
jealousy,  to  present  them  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ ; "  and  he 
was  afraid  still,  lest  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve,  through  his 
subtlety,  so  their  minds  should  be  corrupt  from  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ  Grod  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said  to  be 
jealous, ' "  I  am  a  jealous  Grod,  and  will  visit ; "  so  Psalm 
Ixxix.  5,  "  Shall  thy  jealousy  bum  like  fire  for  ever  ?"  But 
these  are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and  by  a  metaphor,  to 

1  Zeltis  de  fbnnft  est  inyldentin  species  pupillis,  liberis  charlsque  curse  nostno 

ne  quis  formSl  quam  amamus  fruatur.  coDcreditis,  non  de  forml,  sed  ne  mate 

2  8,  de  AnimSL.       s  *'  Has  not  eyery  one  sit   iis,  aut  ne  nobis  sibique  parent  igno- 

of  the  slaves  that  went  to  meet  him  re-  ipiniam.         ^  Plutarch.         s  Senec.  in 

turned  this  night  from  the  supper?  "  Here.  fur.        ?  Ezod.  xx. 

R.  de  Animft.    Tangimur  nlotypiSL  de 
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show  the  care  and  solicitude  they  have  of  them.  Although 
some  jealousies  express  all  the  symptoms  of  this  which  we 
treat  of,  fear,  sorrow,  anguish,  anxiety,  suspicion,  hatred,  &c., 
the  object  only  varied.  That  of  some  ^thers  is  very  emi- 
nent, to  their  sons  and  heirs;  for  though  they  love  them 
dearly  being  children,  yet  now  coming  towards  man's  estate 
they  may  not  well  abide  them,  the  son  and  heir  is  commonly 
sick  of  the  father,  and  the  father  again  may  not  well  brook 
liis  eldest  son,  inde  stmultates,  plerumque  contentiones  et  inim-' 
icitice;  but  that  of  princes  is  most  notorious,  as  when  they 
fear  corrivals,  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  successors,  emulators, 
subjects,  or  such  as  they  have  offended.  ^  Omnisque  potestas 
impcUiens  consortis  erit :  "  they  are  still  suspicious  lest  their 
authority  should  be  diminished,"  ^  as  one  observes ;  and  as 
Comineus  hath  it,  *"it  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender 
causes  they  have  of  their  grief  and  suspicion,  a  secret  disease, 
that  commonly  lurks  and  breeds  in  princes*  families."  Some- 
times it  is  for  their  honour  only,  as  that  of  Adrian  the  em- 
peror, * "  that  killed  all  his  emulators."  Saul  envied  David ; 
Domitian  Agricola,  because  he  did  excel  him,  obscure  his 
honour,  as  he  thought,  eclipse  his  fame.  Juno  turned  Frae- 
tus's  daughters  into  kine,  for  that  they  contended  with  her  for 
beauty;  Cyparissae,  King  Eteocles's  children,  were  envied 
of  the  goddesses  for  their  excellent  good  parts,  and  dancing 
amongst  the  rest,  saith  ^  Constantine,  "  and  for  that  cause 
flung  headlong  from  heaven,  and  buried  in  a  pit,  but  the 
earth  took  pity  of  them,  and  brought  out  cypress-trees  to  pre- 
serve their  memories."  *  Niobe,  Arachne,  and  Marsyas,  can 
testify  as  much.  But  it  is  most  grievous  when  it  is  for  a 
kingdom  itself,  or  matters  of  commodity,  it  produceth  lamen- 
table effects,  especially  amongst  tyrants,  in  despotico  Imperio, 
and  such  as  are  more  feared  than  beloved  of  their  subjects, 

1  Lucsn.        3  Danseus,  Aphoris.  polit.  interfecit.    Lamprid.       >  Constant,  agrf- 

Mmper  metuunt  ne  eorum    auctoritas  cult.  lib.  10,  c.  6%   Cyparissie   EteocUn 

minuatur.            >  Belli  Neapol.  lib.  6.  flli«e,  aaltantes  ad  emulationein  dearum 

IMci  noD  potest  quam  tenues  et  infirmas  ia  putenm  demolitae  sunt,  sed  terra  mise- 

oaosas  habent  moeroris  et  suspicionis,  et  rata,  cupressos  inde  produzit.        *  Orid. 

hie  est  morbus  occultus,  qui  in  familiis  Met. 
principom  regnat.       *  Omnes  sBmulos 
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tliat  get  and  keep  their  sovereignty  by  force  and  fear.  *  Qiaod 
eivihui  tenere  te  invitis  scicUy  &&,  as  Phalaris,  Dionysius, 
Periander  held  theirs.  For  though  fear,  cowardice,  and  jeal- 
ousy, in  Plutarch's  ppinion,  be  the  common  causes  of  tyranny, 
as  in  Nero,  Caligula,  Tiberius,  yet  most  take  them  to  be 
symptoms.  For  ^  ^'  what  slave,  what  hangman  (as  Bodine 
well  expresseth  this  passion,  L  2,  c,5  de  rep.)  can  so  cruelly 
torture  a  condemned  person,  as  this  fear  and  suspicion  ?  Fear 
of  death,  infamy,  torments,  are  those  furies  and  vultures  that 
vex  and  disquiet  tyrants,  and  torture  them  day  and  night, 
with  perpetual  terrors  and  affrights,  envy,  suspicion,  fear, 
desire  of  revenge,  and  a  thousand  such  disagreeing  perturba- 
tions, turn  and  affright  the  soul  out  of  the  hinges  of  health, 
and  more  grievously  wound  and  pierce,  than  those  cruel  mas- 
ters can  exasperate  and  vex  their  apprentices  or  servants, 
with  clubs,  whips,  chains,  and  tortures."  Many  terrible  ex- 
amples we  have  in  this  kind,  amongst  the  Turks  especially, 
many  jealous  outrages  ;  '  Selimus  killed  Komutus  his  young- 
est brother,  five  of  his  nephews,  Mustapha  Bassa,  and  divers 
others.  *  Bajazet  the  second  Turk,  jealous  of  the  valour  and 
greatness  of  Achmet  Bassa,  caused  him  to  be  slain.  *  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent  murdered  his  own  son  Mustapha ;  and 
'tis  an  ordinary  thing  amongst  them,  to  make  away  their 
brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at  the  first  coming  to  the  crown; 
'tis  all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fathers'  funerals.  What 
mad  pranks  in  his  jealous  fury  did  Herod  of  old  commit  in 
Jewry,  when  he  massacred  all  the  children  of  a  year  old? 
•  Valens  the  emperor  in  Constantinople,  when  as  he  left  no 
man  alive  of  quality  in  his  kingdom  that  had  his  name  begun 
with  Theo ;  Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii,  Theoduli,  &c 
They  went  all  to  their  long  home,  because  a  wizard  told  him 
that  name  should  succeed  in  his  empire.     And  what  furious 

1  Seneca.        s  Quis  autem  carnifex  ad-  tis  exuleerare  possunt.        >  Lonioenu, 

dictum  Bupplicio  crudelius  afflciat,  quam  To.  1,   Turc.  hist.  c.  24.         *  JotIiu. 

metuB?    Metus  inquam  mortis,  infamise,  vita  ejus.  6  Knowles.   Bnsbequios. 

cruciatus,  sunt  illaa  ultrices  furiee  quae  Sand.  fol.  62.        ^  Nicephorus,  lib.  11. 

tyrannos  exagitant,  kc.    Multo  acerbius  c.  45.    Socrates,  lib.  7,  cap.  85-    Neque 

sauciant    et    pungunt,  quam    crudeles  Valens  alicui  pepercit  qm  Theo  cognom- 

lomini  servos  yinctos  fustibus  ac  tormen-  ine  Tocaretur. 
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designs  hath  i  Jo.  Basilius,  that  Muscovian  tyrant,  practised 
of  late  ?  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  that  strange  suspicion,  which 
Suetonius  reports  of  Claudius  Caesar,  and  of  Domitian,  they 
were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw ;  and  which  Herodian  of 
Antonius  and  Geta,  those  two  jealous  brothers,  the  one  could 
not  endure  so  much  as  the  other's  servants,  but  made  away 
him,  his  chiefest  followers,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,. or 
were  his  wellwishers.  ^Maximinus  "perceiving  himself  to 
be  odious  to  most  men,  because  he  was  come  to  that  height 
of  honour  out  of  base  beginnings,  and  suspecting  his  mean 
parentage  would  be  objected  to  him,  caused  all  the  senators 
that  were  nobly  descended,  to  be  slain  in  a  jealous  humour, 
turned  all  the  servants  of  Alexander  his  predecessor  out  of 
doors,  and  slew  many  of  them,  because  they  lamented  their 
master's  death,  suspecting  them  to  be  traitors,  for  the  love 
they  bare  to  him."  When  Alexander  in  his  fury  had  made 
Clitus  his  dear  friend  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now  (saith 
■  Curtius)  an  alienation  in  his  subjects'  hearts,  none  durst  talk 
with  him,  he  began  to  be  jealous  of  himself,  lest  they  should 
attempt  as  much  on  him,  "  and  said  they  lived  like  so  many 
wild  beasts  in  a  wilderness,  one  afraid  of  another."  Our 
modem  stories  afford  us  many  notable  examples.  *  Henry 
the  Third  of  France,  jealous  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Duke 
of  Guise,  anno  1588,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  his  own 
chamber.  *  Louis  the  Eleventh  was  so  suspicious,  he  durst 
not  trust  his  children,  every  man  about  him  he  suspected  for 
a  traitor ;  many  strange  tricks  Comineus  telleth  of  him.  How 
jealous  was  our  Henry  the  "Fourth  of  King  Richard  the 
Second,  so  long  as  he  lived,  after  he  was  deposed  ?  and  of  his 
own  son  Henry  in  his  later  days  ?  which  the  prince,  well  per- 
ceiving, came  to  visit  his  father  in  his  sickness,  in  a  watchet 

1  Alexand.  Gaguin.  Mubcot.  hist,  de-  aalSi  cgecit,  plurihus    Interfiectis,  quod 

script,  c.  6.        ^  D>  Fletcher,  timet  om-  moesti  esseht  ad  mortem  Alexandri,  in- 

nes  ne  insidiad  essent.     Herodot.  1.  7.  sidias  inde  metuens.      s  Lib.  8,  tanquam 

Maximinus  inviaum  se  sentiens,  qaod  ex  ferae  solitudine  Tivebant,  terrehtes  alios, 

infimo  loco  in  tantam  fortunam  venisset  timentes.        <  Serres,  Ibl.  56.        ^  Neap, 

moribus  ac  genere  barbarus,  metuens  ne  belli,  lib.  5,  nulli  prorsus  homini  fldebat, 

nataliam   obscuritas  objiceretur,  omnes  omnes  insidiari  cdbi  putabat.        *  Cam- 

▲lexandri    praedecessoris  ministros    ex  den's  Remains. 
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velvet  gown,  full  of  eyelet-holes,  and  with  needles  sticking  in 
them  (as  an  emblem  of  jealousy),  and  so  pacified  his  sus- 
picious father,  after  some  speeches  and  protestations,  which 
he  had  used  to  that  purpose.  Perpetual  imprisonment,  as 
that  of  Robert,  *  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  days  of  Henry 
the  First,  forbidding  of  marriage  to  some  persons,  with  such 
like  edicts  and  prohibitions,  are  ordinary  in  all  states*  In  a 
word  ('as  he  said)  three  things  cause  jealousy,  a  mighty 
state,  a  rich  treasure,  a  fair  wife ;  or  where  there  is  a  cracked 
title,  much  tyranny,  and  exactions.  In  our  state,  as  being 
freed  from  all  these  fears  and  miseries,  we  may  be  most 
secure  and  happy  under  the  reign  of  our  fortunate  prince : 

8  "  His  fortune  hath  indebted  him  io  none 
But  to  all  his  people  universally; 
And  not  to  them  but  for  their  love  alone, 
Which  they  account  as  placed  worthily. 
Ho  is  so  set,  he  hath  no  cause  to  be 
Jealous,  or  dreadful  of  disloyalty ; 
The  pedestal  whereon  his  greatness  stands, 
Is  held  of  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  hands.*' 

But  I  rove,  I  confess.  These  equivocations,  jealousies,  and 
many  such,  which  crucify  the  souls  of  men,  are  not  here 
properly  meant,  or  in  this  distinction  of  ours  included,  but 
that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love,  and  wherein 
they  can  brook  no  corrival,  or  endure  any  participation :  and 
this  jealousy  belongs  as  well  to  brute  beasts,  as  men.  Some 
creatures,  saith  *  Vives,  swans,  doves,  cocks,  bulls,  &c.,  are 
jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as  much  moved,  for  fear  of  com- 
munion. 

5  "  Grege  pro  toto  bella  juvenci. 

Si  conjugio  timuere  suo, 

Poscunt  timidi  prselia  cervi, 

£t  mugitus  dant  concepti  signa  fiiroris." 

"  In  Venus's  cause  what  mighty  battles  make 
Your  raving  bulls,  and  stirs  for  their  herd's  sake: 

1  Mat.  Paris.  >  R.  T.  notis  In  Blason  zel.  Animalla  queedam  xelotjpl&  tangnn« 
Jealousie.  >  Daniel,  la  his  Panegyric  tar.  nt  olores,  columbae,  galll,  tanri,  fte., 
to  the  king.       ^  8,  de  animft,  cap.  de    ob  metum  commnnionis.       ^  Seneca. 
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And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous, 

Will  fight  and  roar,  if  once  they  be  but  jealous." 

In  bulls,  horses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned. 
Bulls  especially,  alium  in  pascuis  non  admittity  he  will  not 
admit  another  bull  to  feed  in  the  same  pasture,  saith  ^  Op- 
pian ;  which  Stephanus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Poland,  used 
as  an  impress,  with  that  motto,  Regnum  non  capit  duos.  B. 
T.,  in  his  Blason  of  Jealousy,  telleth  a  story  of  a  swan  about 
Windsor,  that  finding  a  strange  cock  with  his  mate,  did  swim 
I  know  not  how  many  miles  after  to  kill  him,  and  when  he 
had  so  done,  came  back  and  killed  his  hen ;  a  certain  truth, 
he  saith,  done  upon  Thames,  as  many  watermen,  and  neigh- 
bour gentlemen,  can  tell.  Fidem  suam  liheret ;  for  my  part, 
I  do  believe  it  may  be  true ;  for  swans  have  ever  been 
branded  with  that  epithet  of  jealousy, 

3  The  Jealous  swanne  against  his  death  (hat  mngelh, 
And  eke  the  owle  that  of  death  bode  bringeth, 

'  Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous 
than  any  other  creatures  whatsoever ;  and  those  old  Egyp- 
tians, as  ^  Pierius  informeth  us,  express  in  their  hieroglyphics 
the  passion  of  jealousy  by  a  camel ;  ^  because  that  fearing 
the  worst  still  about  matters  of  venery,  he  loves  solitude,  that 
he  may  enjoy  his  pleasure  alone,  ^  in  quoscunque  obvios  tn- 
surgit^  Zehtypice  stimulis  agitatus,  he  will  quarrel  and  fight 
with  whosoever  comes  next,  man  or  beast,  in  his  jealous  fits. 
I  have  read  as  much  of  '  crocodiles ;  and  if  Peter  Martyr's 
authority  be  authentic,  legcU.  BabgbnictB^  lib.  3,  you  shall 
have  a  strange  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  related.  An- 
other story  of  the  jealousy  of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  FabriduSy 
Tract.  3,  cap.  5,  de  hqueld  animcdium. 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men,  and  is 
as  well  amongst  bachelors  as  married  men.  If  it  appear 
amongst  bachelors,  we  commonly  call  them  rivals  or  corrivals, 

1  Lib.  11.  Oynoget.  %  Ohaueer,  ia  nereas,  solitudiiies  amat  qao  mlus  soNi 
his  Amembiy  of  Vowls.  >  Alderorand.  foeminSL  fraatur.  >  Crocodili  aelo^ypi 
*  lib.  12.       '^  SibI  ttraona  eirca  iw  ve-    et  oxomrn  aoiantisshni,  &c. 
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a  metaphor  derived  from  a  river,  rtvales  a  ^rtvo  ;  for  as  a 
river,  saith  Acron  tn  Hor,  Art,  Poet,  and  Donat.  in  Ter. 
Eunuch,  divides  a  common  ground  between  two   men,  and 
both  participate  of  it,  so  is  a  woman  indifferent  between  two 
suitors,  both  likely  to  enjoy  her ;  and  thence  comes  this  emu- 
lation, which  breaks  out  many  times  into  tempestuous  storms, 
and  produceth  lamentable  effects,  murder  itself,  with  much 
cruelty,  many  single  combats.     They  cannot  fendure  the  least 
injury  don,e  unto  them  before  their  mistress,  and  in  her  defence 
will   bite  off  one  another's  noses;  they  are  most   impatient 
of  any  flout,  disgrace,  lest  emulation  or  participation  in  that 
kind.  ^^^iMceratkicertumLargtmordcLX  Mem7iitis.*^   Memnius 
the  Roman  (as  Tully  tells  the  story,  dc  oratore,  lib.  2,)  being 
corrival  with  Largus  Terracina,  bit  him  by  the  arm,  which 
fact  of  his  was  so  famous,  that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a  prov- 
erb in  those  parts.     •  Phaedria  could  not  abide  his  corrival 
Thraso ;  for  when  Parmenio  demanded,  numquid  aliud  impe- 
ras  f  whether  he  would   command   him  any  more  service : 
"  No  more  (saith  he)  but  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  to  drive 
away  his  corrival  if  he  could."     Constantine,  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  his  husbandry,  co^.  11,  hath  a  pleasant  tale  of  the 
pine-tree  ;  *  she  was  once  a  fair  maid,  whom  Pineus  and  Bo- 
reas, two  corrivals,  dearly  sought ;  but  jealous  Boreas  broke 
her  neck,  &c      And  in  his  eighteenth  chapter  he  telleth 
another   tale   of  *Mars,  that  in   his  jealousy  slew  Adonis. 
Petronius  calleth  this  passion  amantium  Jurtosam  tBmtUati' 
onem,  a  furious  emulation  ;  and  their  symptoms  are  well  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  his  first  Canterbury 
Tale.     It  will  make  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  fall  out ; 
they  will  endure  all  other  things  to  be  common,  goods,  lands, 
moneys,  participate  of  each  pleasure,  and  take  in  good  part 
any  disgraces,  injuries  in  another  kind ;  but   as  Propertius 
well  describes  it  in  an  elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  will  suffer 
nothing,  have  no  corrivals. 

1  Qui  dividit  agrum  oommunem ;  inde  Terbis,  et  istam  eemulam,  qaoad  poteTls, 

deducitur  ad  amantes.         >  Erasmiu,  ab  eft  ipellito.        *  Pinus  paella  quondam 

3hil.  1,  cent.  9,  adag.  99.        s  Xer.  Eun.  fuit,  &c.       6  Biars  lelotypus  Adonidera 

Ax:t.  1,  8C.  1.    MonuB  nostrum  ornato  interfecit. 
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1 "  Tu  mihi  vel  ferro  pectus,  vel  perde  veneno, 
A  doming  tantiim  te  modo  tolle  meH: 
Te  socium  vitse  te  corporis  esse  licebit) 

Te  dominura  admitto  rebus  amice  meis. 
Lecto  te  solum,  lecto  te  deprecor  uno, 
'Rivalem  possum  non  ego  ferre  Jovem.*' 

"  Stab  me  with  sword,  or  poison  strong 

Give  me  to  work  my  bane : 
So  tiiou  court  not  my  lass,  so  thou 

From  mistress  mine  refrain. 
Command  myself,  my  body,  purse, 

As  thine  own  goods  take  all. 
And  as  my  ever  dearest  friend, 

I  ever  use  thee  shall. 

0  spare  my  love,  to  have  alone 
Her  to  myself  I  crave, 

Nay,  Jove  himself  I'll  not  endure 
My  rival  for  to  have.'* 

This  jealousy,  which  I  am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs 
to  married  men,  in  respect  of  their  own  wives ;  to  whose 
estate,  as  no  sweetness,  pleasure,  happiness  can  be  compared 
in  the  world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  lovingly  together  ;  so  if 
they  disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pills  of  sorrow  and 
grief,  disastrous  mischiefs,  mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  dis- 
contents, are  not  to  be  separated  from  them.  A  most  violent 
passion  it  is  where  it  taketh  place,  an  unspeakable  torment,  a 
hellish  torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Ariosto  calls  it,  "  a  fury, 
a  continual  fever,  full  of  suspicion,  fear,  and  sorrow,  a  mar- 
tyrdom, a  mirth-marring  monster.  The  sorrow  and  grief  of 
heart  of  one  woman  jealous  of  another,  is  heavier  than  death, 
Ecclus.  xxviii.  6,  as  ^Peninnah  did  Hannah,  vex  her  and 
upbraid  her  sore."  'Tis  a  main  vexation,  a  most  intolerable 
burden,  a  corrosive  to  all  content,  a  frenzy,  a  madness  itself; 
as  "Benedetto  Varchi  proves  out  of  that  select  sonnet  of 
Giovanni  de  la  Casa,  that  reverend  lord,  as  he  styles  him. 

1  B.  T.       SI  Sam.  i.  6.       ^ Blaaon of  Jealoiuy. 
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SuBSECT.  11. —  Causes  of  Jealousy,  Who  are  most  a^ 
Idleness^  Melancholy,  Impotency,  long  Absence,  BeatUt/,  Wan- 
tonness, naught  themselves.  Allurements  from  Time,  JPlace, 
Persons,  had  Usage,  Causes, 

Astrologers  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  sign  of  this  bit- 
ter passion,  and  out  of  everj  man's  horoscope  will  give  a 
probable  conjecture  whether  he  will  be  jealous  or  no,  and  at 
what  time,  by  direction  of  the  signiiicators  to  their  several 
promissors ;  their  aphorisms  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator, 
Pontanus,  Schoner,  Junctine,  &c  Bodine,  cap.  5,  meth.  hist. 
ascribes  a  great  cause  to  the  country  or  clime,  and  discours- 
eth  largely  there  of  this  subject,  saying  that  southern  men 
are  more  hot,  lascivious,  and  jealous,  than  such  as  live  in  the 
north;  they  can  hardly  contain  themselves  in  those  hotter 
climes,  but  are  more  subject  to  prodigious  lust  Leo  Afer 
telleth  incredible  things  almost,  of  the  lust  and  jealousy  of 
his  countrymen  of  Africa,  and  especially  such  as  live  about 
Carthage,  and  so  doth  every  geographer  of  them  in  *  Asia, 
Turkey,  Spaniards,  Italians.  Grermany  hath  not  so  many 
drunkards,  England  tobacconists,  France  dancers,  Holland 
mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath  jealous  husbands.  And  in 
^  Italy  some  account  them  of  Piacenza  more  jealous  than 
the  rest.  In  *  Germany,  France,  Britain,  Scandia,  Poland, 
Muscovy,  they  are  not  so  troubled  with  this  feral  malady, 
although  Damianus  k  Groes,  which  I  do  much  wonder  at,  in 
his  topography  of  Lapland,  and  Herberstein  of  Russia,  against 
the  stream  of  all  other  geographers,  would  fasten  it  upon 
those  northern  inhabitants.  Altomarius  Poggius,  and  Mun- 
ster  in  his  description  of  Baden,  reports  that  men  and  women 
of  all  sorts  go  commonly  into  the  baths  together,  without  all 
suspicion,  "  the  name  of  jealousy  (saith  Munster)  is  not  so 
much  as  once  heard  of  among  them."  In  Friesland  the 
women  kiss  them  they  drink  to,  and  are  kissed  again  of  those 

1  Malitfrum  conditio  ndsera;  nnllam    celo^ise  apud  istos  locum  non  hftbet, 
honestam   crednnt  nisi  domo  conclusa    lib.  8,  o.  8. 
▼ivat.       s  Fines  Morison.       >  Nomen 
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they  pledge.  The  virgins  in  Holland  go  hand  in  hand  with 
young  men  from  home,  glide  on  the  ice,  such  is  their  harm* 
less  liberty,  and  lodge  together  abroad  without  suspicion, 
which  rash  Sansovinus,  an  ItaUan,  makes  a  great  sign  of  un-* 
chastity.  In  France,  upon  small  acquaintance,  it  is  usual  to 
court  other  men's  wives,  to  come  to  their  houses,  and  accom- 
pany them  arm  in  arm  in  the  streets,  without  imputation.  In 
the  most  northern  countries  young  men  and  maids  familiarly 
dance  together,  men  and  their  wives,  *  which,  Siena  only  ex- 
cepted, Italians  may  not  abide.  The  *  Greeks,  on  the  other 
side,  have  their  private  baths  for  men  and  women,  where  they 
must  not  come  near,  nor  so  much  as  see  one  another ;  and  as 

*  Bodine  observes,  lib,  5,  de  repuA,  "  the  Italians  could  never 
endure  this,"  or  a  Spaniard,  the  very  conceit  of  it  would 
make  him  mad ;  and  for  that  cause  they  lock  up  their  women, 
and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  near  men,  so  much  as  in  the 

*  church,  but  with  a  partition  between.  He  telleth,  more- 
over, how  that  "when  he  was  ambassador  in  England,  ho 
heard  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  legate,  finding  fault  with  it,  as 
a  filthy  custom  for  men  and  women  to  sit  promiscuously  in 
churches  together ;  but  Dr.  Dale  the  master  of  the  requests 
told  him  again,  that  it  was  indeed  a  filthy  custom  in  Spain, 
where  they  could  not  contain  themselves  from  lascivious 
thoughts  in  their  holy  places,  but  not  with  us."  Baronius  in 
his  Annals,  out  of  Eusebius,  taxeth  Licinius  the  emperor  for 
a  decree  of  his  made  to  this  effect,  Jubens  ne  vtri  simvl  cum 
mulieribus  in  ecclesid  interessent ;  for  being  prodigiously 
naught  himself,  aliorum  naiuram  ex  sud  vitiosd  mente  spec- 
iavit,  he  so  esteemed  others.  But  we  are  far  from  any  such 
strange  conceits,  and  will  permit  our  wives  and  daughters  to 
go  to  the  tavern  with  a  friend,  as  Aubanus  saith,  modo  ahsit 
lascivia,  and  suspect  nothing,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  which, 
as  Erasmus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  they  cannot  endure. 

1  Finet  Moris,  part.  8,  cap.  2.       *Bii8-  tur ;  et  qumn  in  Angliam,  inqnit,  lega- 

beqtdus.    SandB.        ^  Free  amore  et  nl-  tionis  cau8&  profectus  essem,  audivi  Men- 

otyptt  uepias  insaniant.       ^Australes  domm  l^^ium  Hiopaniarum  dioent«m 

ne  tacra  qnidem  publiea  fieri  patiuntur^  turpe  esse  viios  et  tominas  in,  &g. 
niri  nterque  sexus  pariete  medio  diyida* 

VOL.  III.  19 
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England  is  a  paradise  for  women^  and  hell  for  horses :  Italj 
a  paradise  for  horses,  hell  for  women,  as  the  diverb  goes. 
Some  make  a  question  whether  this  headstrong  passion  rage 
more  in  women  than  men,  as  Montaigne,  L  3.  But  sure  it 
is  more  outrageous  in  women,  as  all  other  melancholy  is,  bj 
reason  of  the  weakness  of  their  sex.  Scaliger,  PoeL  lib. 
cap,  13,  concludes  against  women:  ^^ Besides  their  incon- 
stancj,  treachery,  suspicion,  dissimulation,  superstition,  pride 
(for  all  women  are  by  nature  proud),  desire  of  sovereignty, 
if  they  be  great  women  (he  gives  instance  in  Juno),  bitter- 
ness and  jealousy  are  the  most  remarkable  affections." 

*'  Sed  Deque  fulvus  aper  medilk  tarn  falvos  in  ir&  est, 
Fulmineo  rapidos  dam  xx>tat  ore  canesi 
Noo  leo,"  &o. 

*'  Tiger,  boar,  bear,  viper,  lioness, 
A  woman's  fury  cannot  express." 

*Some  say  redheaded  women,  pale-coloured,   black-eyed, 
and  of  a  shrill  voice,  are  most  subject  to  jealousy. 

8  "  High  colour  in  a  woman  choler  sbows. 
Naught  are  they,  peevish,  proud,  malicious; 
But  worst  of  aU,  red,  shrill,  and  jealous." 

Comparisons  are  odious,  I  neither  parallel  them  with  others, 
nor  debase  them  any  more ;  men  and  women  are  both  bad, 
and  too  subject  to  this  pernicious  infirmity.  It  is  most  part  a 
symptom  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater  and  Valescus 
teach  us :  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous 
apt  to  be  melancholy. 

"  Pale  jealousy,  child  of  insatiate  love, 
Of  heartsick  thoughts  which  melancholy  bred, 
A  hell-tormenting  fear,  no  faith  can  move. 
By  discontent  with  deadly  poison  fed ; 
With  heedless  youth  and  error  vainly  led. 
A  mortal  plague,  a  virtue-drowning  flood, 
A  hellish  fire  not  quenched  but  with  blood." 

If  idleness  concur  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most 

1  Idea :  mulieres  preeterqnam  quod  si  potentes,  intolerabUes,  amore  aelotyiMe 
sunt  infidffi,  suspicaces,  Inconstantes,  in-  supra  modam.  Oyid. 2,  de art.  (Bar* 
sidioss,  simulatrices,    superstitiossB,  et    tello.       *  B.  T. 
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apt  to  be  jealous ;  'tis  *  Nevisanus's  note,  "  an  idle  woman  is 
presumed  to  be  lascivious,  and  often  jealous."  Mulier  cum 
sola  cogitat,  male  cogitai  ;  and  'tis  not  unlikely,  for  they  have 
no  other  business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.  Impotency 
first,  when  a  man  is  not  able  of  himself  to  perform  those  dues 
which  he  ought  unto  his  wife ;  for  though  he  be  an  honest 
liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may  make  a  ques- 
tion, an  suum  cuique  triluat,  whether  he  give  every  one  their 
own ;  and  therefore  when  he  takes  notice  of  his  wants,  and 
perceives  her  to  be  more  craving,  clamorous,  insatiable,  and 
prone  to  lust  than  is  fit,  he  begins  presently  to  suspect,  that 
wherein  he  is  defective,  she  will  satisfy  herself,  she  will  be 
pleased  by  some  other  means.  Cornelius  Gallus  hath  ele- 
gantly expressed  this  humour  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lychoris. 

"  Jamque  alios  juvenes  aliosque  requirit  amores, 
Me  vocat  imbellem  decrepitumque  seuem,"  &c.3 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and 
dry  by  nature,  and  married  sued  plenis,  to  young  wanton 
wives ;  with  old  doting  Janivere  in  Chaucer,  they  begin  to 
mistrust  all  is  not  well. 

She  was  young  and  he  was  old, 
And  therefore  he  feared  to  be  a  cuckM, 

And  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  old  age  is  a  disease  of  it- 
self, loathsome,  full  of  suspicion  and  fear ;  when  it  is  at  best, 
unable,  unfit  for  such  matters.  ^  Tarn  apta  nuptiis  quam 
hruma  messibm,  as  welcome  to  a  young  woman  as  snow  in 
harvest,  saith  Nevisanus ;  M  si  capis  juvenculam,  faciet  tihi 
comua :  marry  a  lusty  maid  and  she  will  surely  graft  horns 
on  thy  head.  *  "  All  women  are  slippery,  oft^n  unfaithful  to 
their  husbands  (as  ^neas  Sylvius,  eptst.  38,  seconds  him), 

1  Lib.  2,  num.  8,  mulier  otiosa  &cile  decrepit  old  man."       >  Lib.  2,  num.  4. 

pnesumitur  Inzuriosa,  et  ssepe  zelotypa.  *  Quum  omnibus  infldeles  fbeminn,  86nl> 

*  "  And  now  she  requires  other  youths  bus  infidelissima. 
and  other  loves,  calls  me  an  imbecile  and 
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but  to  old  men  most  treacherous;"  thej  had  rather  moriem 
amplexarier,  lie  with  a  corse  than  such  a  one :  ^  Oderuni 
tUum  pueriy  covUemnunt  muUeres,  On  the  other  side  many 
men,  saith  Uieronymus,  are  suspicious  of  their  wives,  ^  if  they 
be  lightly  given,  but  old  folks  above  the  rest  Insomuch  that 
she  did  not  complain  vnthout  a  cause  in  *  Apuleius,  of  an  old 
bald  bedridden  knave  she  had  to  her  good  man :  ^  Poor 
woman  as  I  am,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  an  old  grim  sire 
to  my  husband,  as  bald  as  a  coot,  as  little  and  as  unable  as  a 
child,"  a  bedful  of  bones,  ^  he  keeps  all  the  doors  barred  and 
locked  upon  me,  woe  is  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  He  was  jeal* 
ous,  and  she  made  him  a  cuckold  for  keeping  her  up ;  sus* 
picion  without  a  cause,  hard  usage  is  able  of  itself  to  make 
a  woman  fly  out,  that  was  otherwise  honest, 

^  **  plerasque  bonas  traotatio  pravas 
Esse  facit/' 

^  bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter."  Nam  qwmdo  mulieres 
cognoscunt  maritum  hoe  advertere,  Ucentius  peccaniy  ^as  Nevi- 
sanus  holds,  w*hen  a  woman  thinks  her  husband  watcheth 
her,  she  will  sooner  offend,  ^  Liberitu  peecant,  et  pudar  omms 
abest,  rough  handling  makes  them  worse ;  as  the  good  wife 
of  Bath  in  Chaucer  brags. 

In  his  own  grease  I  made  himfiie 
For  anger  and  for  veryjeaUnuie. 

Of  two  extremes,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst.  'Tis  a 
great  fault  (for  some  men  are  uxorii)  to  be  too  fond  of  their 
wives,  to  dote  on  them  as  '  Senior  Deliro  on  his  Fallaoe,  to 
be  too  effeminate,  or  as  some  do,  to  be  sick  for  their  wives, 
breed  children  for  them,  and  like  the  'Tiberini  lie  in  for 


iSCimner&QB.       s  Vix  aUqaa  non  im-  oiuitodiMitam.       *Chal<m6r.       6 Lib.  4, 

pndica,  et  quam  non  suspectam  merito  n.  80.  >  Orid.  2,  de  art.   amandL 

quie  habeat.        'Lib.  6,  de  aur.  asino.  7  Every  Manout  of  bis  Hmuoar.      sCal- 

At  ego  mlMra  patre  meo  seniorem  mari-  cagninus,  Apol.  Tiberini  ab  uzorum  partu 

turn  naota  sum,  eundem  eacnrbitft  oal-  eamm  rkes  subeunt,  ut  aTea  per  fiiNa 

▼iorem    et    quovis  puero    pumiliorem,  ineubant,  fte. 
ounctam  domum  seris  et  catenis  obditam 
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them,  as  some  birds  hatch  eggs  by  turns,  they  do  all  women's 
offices ;  CaBlius  Rhodiginus,  ard.  hat,  lib,  6,  cap.  24,  makes 
mention  of  a  fellow  out  of  Seneca,  *  that  was  so  besotted  on 
his  wife,  he  oould  not  endure  a  moment  out  of  her  company, 
he  wore  her  scarf  when  he  went  abroad  next  his  heart,  and 
would  never  drink  but  in  that  cup  she  began  first.  We  have 
many  such  fondlings  that  are  their  wives'  packhorses  and 
slaves,  (nam  grave  malum  uxor  superans  virum  suum,  as  the 
comical  poet  hath  it,  there's  no  greater  misery  to  a  man  than 
to  let  his  wife  domineer)  to  carry  her  muff,  dog,  and  fan,  let 
her  wear  the  breeches,  lay  out,  spend,  and  do  what  she  will, 
go  and  come  whither,  when  she  will,  they  give  consent. 

"  Here  take  my  mnfif,  and  do  you  hear,  good  man; 
Now  give  me  pearl,  and  carry  you  my  fan,*'  &c. 

8  **  poBcit  pallam,  redimicnla,  inaures; 
Curre,  quid  hie  ceaeas  ?  vulgo  vult  ilia  videri, 
Tu  pete  lecticas  " 

many  brave  and  worthy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kind, 
mukos  foras  claros  domestica  hcec  destruxit  infamiay  and 
many  noble  senators  ancl  soldiers  (as  •  Pliny  notes)  have  lost 
their  honour,  in  being  uxorii,  so  sottishly  overruled  by  tteir 
wives ;  and  therefore  Cato  in  Plutarch  made  a  bitter  jest  on 
his  fellow-citizens,  the  Romans,  "we  govern  all  the  world 
abroad,  and  our  wives  at  home  rule  us."  These  offend  in 
one  extreme ;  but  too  hard  and  too  severe,  are  far  more 
offensive  on  the  other.  As  just  a  cause  may  be  long  absence 
of  either  party,  when  they  must  of  necessity  be  much  from 
home,  as  lawyers,  physicians,  mariners,  by  their  professions  ; 
or  otherwise  make  frivolous,  impertinent  journeys,  tarry  long 
abroad  to  no  purpose,  lie  out,  and  are  gadding  still,  upon 
small  occasions,  it  must  needs  yield  matter  of  suspicion,  when 
they  use  their  wives  unkindly  in  the  mean  time,  and  never 
tarry  at  home,  it  cannot  use  but  engender  some  such  conceit. 

1  Bzituras  flMciflL  uxoris  pectus  alliga-    pnegnstatniii  labris  <4iii.       *  Ohalonar. 
bat,  nee  momento  preesentUl  ^as  earere    >  Pan^yr.  Tn^a&o. 
potent,  potumqtte  non  h&uzlebat  niai 
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1 "  Uxor  81  cessas  amare  te  cogttat 

Aut  tete  amarif  aut  potare,  aut  animo  obsequi, 
£t  tibi  bend  esse  soli,  quum  sibi  sit  mal^.'' 

**  If  thoa  be  absent  long,  thy  wife  then  thinks, 
Th*  art  dmnk,  at  ease,  or  with  some  pretty  minx, 
*Tis  well  with  thee,  or  else  beloved  of  some, 
Whilst  she,  poor  soul,  doth  fare  fiill  ill  at  home." 

Hippocratea,  the  physician,  had  a  smack  of  this  disease ;  for 
when  he  was  to  go  home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  some  other 
remote  cities  of  Greece,  he  writ  to  his  friend  Dionysius  (if 
at  least  those  '  Epistles  be  his)  '  "  to  oversee  his  wife  in  his 
absence  (as  Apollo  set  a  raven  to  watch  his  Coronis),  although 
she  lived  in  his  house  with  her  father  and  mother,  who  he 
knew  would  have  a  care  of  her ;  yet  that  would  not  satisfy 
his  jealousy,  he  would  have  his  special  friend  Dionysius  to 
dwell  in  his  house  with  her  all  the  time  of  his  peregrination, 
and  to  observe  her  behaviour,  how  she  carried  herself  in  her 
husband's  absence,  and  that  she  did  not  lust  afler  other  men. 
*  For  a  woman  had  need  to  have  an  overseer  to  keep  her 
honest ;  they  are  bad  by  nature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and  if 
they  be  not  curbed  in  time,  as  an  unpruned  tree,  they  will  be 
full  of  wild  branches,  and  degenerate  of  a  sudden."  Espe- 
cially in  their  husbands'  absence ;  though  one  Lucretia  were 
trusty,  and  one  Penelope,  yet  Clytemnestra  made  Agamem- 
non cuckold ;  and  no  question  there  be  too  many  of  her 
conditions.  If  their  husbands  tarry  too  long  abroad  upon 
unnecessary  business,  well  they  may  suspect ;  or  if  they  run 
one  way,  their  wives  at  home  will  fly  out  another,  Qmd  pro 
quo.  Or  if  present,  and  give  them  not  that  content  which 
they  ought,  ^  Primum  ingratcB^  mox  inviscB  noctes  qius  per 
somnum  transiguntur,  they  cannot  endure  to  lie  alone,  or  to 
fast  long.  ®  Peter  Grodefridus,  in  his  second  book  of  Love, 
and  sixth  chapter,  hath  a  story  out  of  St.  Anthony's  life,  of  a 

1  Ter.  Adelph.  act.  1,  see.  1.        >  Fab.  ina  semper  cu»tode  eget  qui  ae  pudicam 

CalTO.  Ravennate  interprete.        >  Dum  contineat ;  suftpte  enim  naturfli  nequitias 

rediero  domum  meam  habitabis,  et  licet  insitas  habet,  quas  nisi  indies  compri- 

cum  parentibus  habitet  hftc  meft  peregri-  mat,  ut  arbores  stolones  emittunt,  &o. 

natione;  earn  tamenetct}u8  mores  obserra-  6  Heinsius.         ^  Uxor  cujusdam  n'obilis 

bis  uti  absentiSl  viri  sui  probe  degat,  neo  quum  debitum  maritale  sacrft  passionis 

alios  Tiros  cogitet  aut  quserat.       *  Foem-  hebdomada  non  obtiaeret,  alteram  adiit 
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gentleman,  who,  bj  that  good  man's  advice,  would  not  meddle 
with  his  wife  in  the  passion- week,  bat  for  his  pains  she  set  a 
pair  of  horns  on  his  head.  Such  another  he  hath  out  of 
Abstemius,  one  persuaded  a  new-married  man  *  "  to  forbear 
the  three  first  nights,  and  he  should  all  his  lifetime  after  be 
fortunate  in  cattle,"  but  his  impatient  wife  would  not  tarry  so 
long ;  well  he  might  speed  in  cattle,  but  not  in  children. 
Such  a  tale  hath  Heinsius  of  an  impotent  and  slack  scholar, 
a  mere  student,  and  a  friend  of  his,  that  seeing  by  chance  a 
fine  damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs  marry  her,  the  match 
was  soon  made,  for  he  was  young  and  rich,  genis  gratus,  cor- 
pore  glabettus,  arte  muUisctits,  et  fortund  opulentus,  like  that 
Apollo  in  ^  Apuleius.  The  first  night,  having  liberally  taken 
his  liquor  (as  in  that  country  they  do)  my  kind  scholar  was 
so  fuzzled,  that  he  no  sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast 
asleep,  never  waked  till  morning,  and  then  much  abashed, 
purpureis  formosa  rosis  cum  Aurora  ruberet,  when  the  fair 
mom  with  purple  hue  'gan  shine,  he  made  an  excuse,  I  know 
not  what,  out  of  Hippocrates  Cous,  &c,  and  for  that  time  it 
went  current;  but  when  as  aflerward  he  did  not  play  the 
man  as  he  should  do,  she  fell  in  league  with  a  good  fellow, 
and  whilst  he  sat  up  late  at  his  study  about  those  criticisms, 
mending  some  hard  places  in  Festus  or  Pollux,  came  cold  to 
bed,  and  would  tell  her  still  what  he  had  done,  she  did  not 
much  regard  what  he  said,  &c.  ^  '^  She  would  have  another 
matter  mended  much  rather,  which  he  did  not  conceive  was 
corrupt;"  thus  he  continued  at  his  study  late,  she  at  her 
sport  cUibi  enim  festivas  nodes  agitabat,  hating  all  scholars 
for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began  to  suspect,  and  turned  a 
little  yellow,  as  well  he  might ;  for  it  was  his  own  fault ;  and 
if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases  (^  as  ofl  it  falls  out)  the  mends 

^  Ne  txibiu  priorlbus   noctibtis  rem  nocte  expressit,  neminem  Ueserat  et  ho- 

haberet  cum  e&,  at  esset  in  pecoribns  neste  yizerat,  Bed  an  suum  cuique  red- 

brtunatus,  ab  uzore  morse  impatiente,  didiaset,  quaeri  poterat.    Mutiiu  opinor 

fcc.       1  Totam  noctem  bene  et  pudic^  et  Trebatius  hoc  n^;as8ent,  lib.  1.      ^  xi- 

Dflmini  molestus  dormiendo  transegit ;  terius  loci  emendaUouem  serio  optabat, 

mane  autem  quum  nullius  conscius  foci-  quern  corruptum  esse  ille  non  invenit. 

Dorifl  idbi  essut,  et  inertlse  puderet,  au-  *  Such  another  tale  is  in  Neander  de  Jo- 

diase  se  dicebat  cum  dolore  calculi  solere  coeeriia,  his  first  tale. 
Mm  ooDflictari.    Duo  prsecepta  juris  uuSL 
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is  in  their  own  hands,  they  most  thank  themselves.  Who 
will  pitj  them,  saith  Neander,  or  be  much  offended  with 
such  wives,  9%  decepUe  prius  viros  decipiant,  et  comutos  red- 
dantj  if  they  deceive  those  that  cozened  them  first.  A  law- 
yer's wife  in  ^Aristsenetus,  because  her  husband  was  negli- 
gent in  his  business,  quando  kcto  danda  opera,  threatened  to 
oornute  him ;  and  did  not  stick  to  tell  Philinna,  one  of  her 
gossips,  as  much,  and  that  aloud  for  him  to  hear :  '^  If  he 
follow  other  men's  matters  and  leave  his  own,  I'll  have  an 
orator  shall  plead  my  cause,  I  care  not  if  he  know  it." 

A  fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousy  may  be  this,  when  he 
that  is  deformed,  and  as  Pindarus  of  Vulcan,  «tne  graiiis  no- 
tuSj  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  virtuously  given,  will  marry  some 
fair  nice  piece,  or  light  housewife,  begins  to  misdoubt  (as  well 
he  may)  she  doth  not  affect  him.  ^  Ids  eti  cum  forma  magna 
pudiciHa,  beauty  and  honesty  have  ever  been  at  odds. 
Abraham  was  jealous  of  his  wife  because  she  was  fair;  so 
was  Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  when  he  made  her  creaking  shoes, 
saith  '  Philostratus,  ne  macharetur,  sandaiio  scilicet  deferenU, 
that  he  might  hear  by  them  when  she  stirred,  which  Mar%  in- 
dxgne  ferre,  ^  was  not  well  pleased  with.  Grood  cause  had 
Vulcan  to  do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no  honester  than  she 
should  be.  Your  fine  faces  have  commonly  this  fault ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  find,  saith  Francis  Philelphus  in  an  epistle  to 
Saxola  his  fiiend,  a  rich  man  honest,  a  proper  woman  not 
proud  or  unchaste.     '^  Can  she  be  fair  and  honest  too  ?  " 

^  "  Ssepe  etenim  ocouluit  pict&  sese  hydra  sab  herbft, 
Sub  specie  formse,  incaato  se  ssep^  marito 
Keqaam  animus  vendit,'* 

He  that  marries  a  wife  that  is  snout  fair  alone,  let  him  look, 
saith  ^  Barbaras,  for  no  better  success  than  Vulcan  had  with 

1  Ub.  2,  Ep.  3.    Si  pergit  alienis  nego-  has  the  serpent  lain  hid  beneath  the  col- 

tiis  operam  dare  sui  negligens,  erit  alius  oured  grass,  under  a  beautiful  aspect, 

mihi  orator  qui  rem  meam  agat.    >  Ovid,  and  often  has  the  eyil  inclination  effiMsted 

rara  est  concordia  formse  atque  pudicitiftt.  a  sale  without  the  husband's  privity." 

s  Spist.        4  Quod  strideret  ^ua  calcea  <  De  re  uxori^,  lib.  1,  cap.  5. 
mentum.        s  Hor.  epist.   15.    ''Often 
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Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Messalina.*  And  'tis  impossible 
almost  in  such  cases  the  wife  should  contain,  or  the  good  man 
not  be  jealous ;  for  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill  propor- 
tioned, unpleasing  in  those  parts  which  women  most  affect, 
and  she  most  absolutely  fair  and  able  on  the  other  side,  if  she 
be  not  very  virtuously  given,  how  can  she  love  him  ?  and 
although  she  be  not  fair,  yet  if  he  admire  her  and  think  her 
so,  in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute,  he  holds  it  impossible  for 
any  man  living  not  to  dote  as  he  doth,  to  look  on  her  and  not 
lust,  not  to  covet,  and  if  he  be  in  company  with  her,  not  to 
lay  siege  to  her  honesty ;  or  else  out  of  a  deep  apprehension 
of  his  infirmities,  deformities,  and  other  men's  good  parts,  out 
of  his  own  little  worth  and  desert,  he  distrusts  himself,  (for 
what  is  jealousy  but  distrust  ?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  affect 
him,  or  be  not  so  kind  and  loving  as  she  should,  she  certainly 
loves  some  other  man  better  than  himself. 

*  Nevisanus,  lib,  4,  num.  72,  will  have  barrenness  to  be  a 
main  cause  of  jealousy.  If  her  husband  cannot  play  the 
man,  some  other  shall,  they  will  leave  no  remedies  unessayed, 
and  thereupon  the  good  man  grows  jealous  ;  I  could  give  an 
instance,  but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I  find  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have 
been  formerly  naught  themselves,  they  think  they  may  be  so 
served  by  others,  they  turned  up  trump  before  the  cards 
were  shuffled ;  they  shall  have  therefore  legem  talianis,  like 
for  Uke. 

3  "  Ipse  miser  docui,  quo  posset  ludere  pacto 
Gustodes,  eheu  nanc  premor  arte  mea/' 

"  Wretch  as  I  was,  I  taught  her  bad  to  be, 
And  now  mine  own  sly  tricks  are  put  upon  me.** 

Afala  mens,  mains  animus,  as  the  saying  is,  ill  dispositions 
cause  ill  suspicions. 

» **  There  is  none  jealous,  I  durst  pawn  my  life, 
But  he  that  hath  defiled  another's  wife, 

1  Cam  steriles  sunt,  ex  mutaUone  viri  se  putant  concipere.        *  Tibulliu,  ekg.  0. 
'  Wlther'8  Sat. 
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And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  astray, 

He  straightway  thinks  his  wife  wiU  tread  that  way.'* 

To  these  two  above-named  causes,  or  incendiaries  of  this 
rage,  I  may  very  well  annex  those  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  persons,  by  which  it  ebbs  and  flows,  the  fuel  of  this 
fury,  as  ^  Vives  truly  observes ;  and  such  like  accidents  or 
occasions,  proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves,  or  othei^ 
which  much  aggravate  and  intend  this  suspicious  humour. 
For  many  men  are  so  lasciviously  given,  either  out  of  a  de- 
praved nature,  or  too  much  liberty,  which  they  do  assume 
unto  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  greatness,  in  that  they 
are  noble  men  (tor  licentia  peccandty  et  muttitudo  peccanttum 
are  great  motives)  though  their  own  wives  be  never  so  fair, 
noble,  virtuous,  honest,  wise,  able,  and  well  given,  they  must 
have  change. 

s  "  Qui  dam  legitimi  jungnntur  fcedere  lecti, 
Virtate  egregiis,  facieqae  domoque  pnellis, 
Scorta  tamen,  foedasque  lupas  in  fomice  quserant, 
£t  per  adulterium  nova  carpere  gaudia  tentant." 

"  Who  being  matchM  to  wives  most  virtaoas, 
Noble,  and  fair,  fly  out  lascivious.'* 

Quod  licet,  ingratum  est,  that  which  is  ordinary,  is  unpleasant 
Nero  (saith  Tacitus)  abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble, 
virtuous  lady,  and  loved  Acte,  a  base  quean  in  respect 
'  Cerinthus   rejected   Sulpitia,  a  nobleman's   daughter,  and 

courted  a  poor  servant-maid.     tarUa  est  aliend  in  messe 

voluptas,  for  that  *  "  stolen  waters  be  more  pleasant ; "  or  as 
Vitellius  the  emperor  was  wont  to  say,  Jucundiores  amoves, 
qui  cum  periculo  habeniur,  like  stolen  venison,  still  the  sweet- 
est is  that  love  which  is  most  difficultly  attained ;  they  like 
better  to  hunt  by  stealth  in  another  man's  walk,  than  to  have 
the  fairest  course  that  may  be  at  game  of  their  own. 

fi  "  Aspice  ut  in  ccelo  modb  sol,  modb  luna  ministret, 
Sic  etiam  nobis  una  puella  parum  esf 

i8,deAnimft.  Crescit  ac  decrescit  selo-    Epig.         *  Prov.  ix.  17.        ^  Propert. 
typia  com  personis,  locis,  temporibns,    e]«g.  2. 
negotilB.        s  Maruilus.        >  Tibullus, 
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'*  As  sun  and  moon  in  heaven  change  their  course, 
So  they  change  loves,  though  often  to  the  worse." 

Or  that  some  fair  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  they  cannot 
contain  themselves,  be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it 
^  Nessus,  the  centaur,  was  by  agreement  to  carry  Hercules 
and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus ;  no  sooner  had  he  set 
Dejanira  on  the  other  side,  but  he  would  have  offered  vio- 
lence unto  her,  leaving  Hercules  to  swim  over  as  he  could ; 
and  though  her  husband  was  a  spectator,  yet  would  he  not 
desist  till  Hercules,  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot  him  to  death. 
^  Neptune  saw  by  chance  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  Eunippius's 
wife,  he  forthwith,  in  the  fury  of  his  lust,  counterfeited  her 
husband's  habit,  and  made  him  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard  Col- 
latinc  commend  his  wife,  and  was  so  far  enraged,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  night  to  her  he  went.  '  Theseus  stole  Ariadne, 
v%  rapuit  that  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now  being  old, 
Helen,  a  girl  not  yet  ready  for  a  husband.  Great  men  are 
most  part  thus  affected  all,  '^  as  a  horse  they  neigh,"  saith 

*  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbours'  wives, tU  visd  puUus 

adhinnit  equd  ;  and  if  they  be  in  company  with  other 
women,  though  in  their  own  wives'  presence,  they  must  be 
courting  and  dallying  with  them.  Juno  in  Lucian  complains 
of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still  kissing  Ganymede  before  her  face, 
which  did  not  a  little  offend  her ;  and  besides  he  was  a  coun- 
terfeit Amphitryo,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  played 
many  such  bad  pranks,  too  long,  too  shameful  to  relate. 

Or  that  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  fear  no 
laws,  they  dare  freely  keep  whores  at  their  wives'  noses. 
'Tis  too  frequent  with  noblemen  to  be  dishonest;  IHetaSy 
prohitaSy  fdes,  privata  bona  sunt,  as  ^he  said  long  since, 
piety,  chastity,  and  such  like  virtues  are  for  private  men; 
not  to  be  much  looked  after  in  great  courts  ;  and  which  Sue- 
tonius of  the  good  Princes  of  his  time,  they  might  be  all 
engraven  in  one  ring,  we  may  truly  hold  of  chaste  potentates 

1  Ovid.  lib.  9,  Met.  Pauaaniu,  Strabo,     Jubet.      SLudan,  tom.4.       sPlutareh. 
qnum  creyit  imbribas  hvemalibuB.    Dei-    *  Gap.  v.  8.        ^  Seneca, 
anirun  siucipit,  Hercufem  nando  sequi 
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of  our  age.  For  great  personages  will  iamiliarlj  run  out  in 
this  kind,  and  yield  occasion  of  offence.  ^  Montaigne,  in  his 
EssajB,  gives  instance  in  Csesar,  Mahomet  the  Turk,  that 
sacked  Constantinople,  and  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  that 
besieged  Florence ;  great  men,  and  great  soldiers,  are  com- 
monly great,  &c.,  probatum  esf,  they  are  good  doers.  Mars 
and  Venus  are  equally  balanced  in  their  actions, 

3  **  Militia  in  gale&  nidum  fecera  colambse, 
Apparet  Marti  qaam  sit  arnica  Venus.'* 

*  "A  doye  within  a  headpiece  made  her  nest, 

*Twixt  Man  and  Venus  see  an  interest'* 

Especially  if  they  be.  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  sus- 
picious, (read  more  in  Aristotle,  Sect  4,  proK  19,)  as  Galba, 
Otho,  Domitian,  and  remarkable  CsBsar  amongst  the  rest. 

*  Urhani  servate  itxorta,  moBchutn  cahum  ctdductmus  ;  besides, 
this  bald  Caesar,  saith  Curio  in  Sueton,  was  omnium  muHerum 
vir ;  he  made  love  to  Eunoe,  queen  of  Mauritania ;  to  Cleo* 
patra ;  to  Posthumia,  wife  to  Sergius  Sulpitius ;  to  Loliia, 
wife  to  Grabinius ;  to  Tertulla,  of  Crassus ;  to  Mutia,  Pom- 
pey's  wife,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides ;  and  well  he 
might,  for,  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  read,  he  had  a  license  to 
lie  with  whom  he  list.  Inter  alios  honores  Casari  decretos 
(as  Sueton.  cap.  52,  de  Jtdio,  and  Dion,  Ub.  44,  relate)  jus 
iUi  datum,  cum  quihuscunque  fosminis  se  jungendi.  Eveiy 
private  history  will  yield  such  variety  of  instances ;  others 
wise  good,  wise,  discreet  men,  virtuous  and  valiant,  but  too 
faulty  in  this.  Priamus  had  fifty  sons,  but  seventeen  alone 
lawfully  begotten.  ^  Philippus  Bonus  left  fourteen  bastards. 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  a  good  prince  and  a  wise,  but,  saith 
Machiavel,  ^prodigiously  lascivious.  None  so  valiant  as 
Castruccius  Castrucanus,  but,  as  the  said  author  hath  it, 

*  none  so  incontinent  as  he  was.  And  'tis  not  only  predom- 
inant in  grandees  this  fault;  but  if  you  will  take  a  great 

1  Lib.  2,  cap.  28.  <  Petronius,  Oatal.  mus  et  aaplentlBsimus,  sed  in  re  teneraSl 
3  Sueton.  «  Pontus  Heuter,  Tita  cijas.  prodigiosos.  >  Vita  Castmoeii.  Idem 
6  Lib.  8,  Flor.  hist.    Dux  omnium  opti-    uxores  marifcis  abaUenayit. 
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man's  testimony,  'tis  familiar  with  every  base  soldier  in 
France  (and  elsewhere,  I  think.)  "  This  vice  (*  saith  mine 
author)  is  so  common  with  us  in  France,  that  he  is  of  no  ac- 
count, a  mere  coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  soldier,  that 
is  not  a  notorious  whoremaster."  In  Italy  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man that  besides  his  wife  hath  not  a  courtesan  and  a  mis- 
tress. 'Tis  no  marvel,  then,  if  poor  women  in  such  cases  be 
jealous,  when  they  shall  see  themselves  manifestly  neglected, 
contemned,  loathed,  unkindly  used ;  their  disloyal  husbands 
to  entertain  others  in  their  rooms,  and  many  times  to  court 
ladies  to  their  faces ;  other  men's  wives  to  wear  their  jewels ; 
how  shall  a  poor  woman  in  such  a  case  moderate  her  passion  ? 
^  Quis  tibi  nunc,  Didoy  eementi  talia  sensus  ? 

How,  on  the  other  side,  shall  a  poor  man  contain  himself 
from  this  feral  malady,  when  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signs 
of  his  wife's  inconstancy?   when,  as  Milo's  wife,  she  dotes 

upon  every  young  man  she  sees,  or,  as  *  Martial's  Sota, 

deserto  sequitur  Clitum  marito,  "  deserts  her  husband  and  fol- 
lows Clitus."  Though  her  husband  be  proper  and  tall,  fair 
and  lovely  to  behold,  able  to  give  contentment  to  any  one 
woman,  yet  she  will  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  Juvenal's 
Iberina  to  a  hair,  she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye  as  one 
man.  If  a  young  gallant  come  by  chance  into  her  presence, 
a  fastidious  brisk,  that  can  wear  his  clothes  well  in  fashion, 
with  a  lock,  jingling  spur,  a  feather;  that  can  cringe,  and 
withal  compliment,  court  a  gentlewoman,  she  raves  upon 
him,  "  O  what  a  lovely  proper  man  he  was,"  another  Hector, 
an  Alexander,  a  goodly  man,  a  demi-god,  how  sweetly-  he 
carried  himself,  with  how  comely  a  grace,  sic  oculos,  sic  iUe 
mamis,  sic  ora  ferehat,  how  neatly  he  did  wear  his  clothes  I 
*  Quam  sese  ore  ferens,  quam  forti  pectore  et  amds,  how 
bravely  did  he  discourse,  ride,  sing,  and  dance,  &c.,  and  then 
she  begins  to  loathe  her  husband,  repugnans  oscrdatWy  to  hate 

1  SeseUufl,  lib.  2,  de  Repub.  Qallortim.  "  What  now  must  hama  been  Dido's  sen- 

Ita  nunc  apud  inflmos  obtinuit  hoc  viti-  sationa  wbea  she   witnessed    these   do- 

nm,  ut  nuUins  feri  pretii  sit,  et  ignayus  ings?  "       ^  Spig.  9»  lib.  4.         ^  Virg.  4 

miles  qui  non  in  scortatione  maxima  ex-  ^n. 
oellat,   et  adulterio.       s  Vixg.  ^n.  4. 
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him  and  his  filthj  beard,  his  goatish  complexion,  as  Doris 
said  of  Polyphemus,  ^  totus  qui  sani^niy  totus  ut  hircus  oletj 
he   is   a  rammj  fulsome  fellow,  a  goblin-faoed   fellow,   he 

smells,  he  stinks,  JSt  cepas  timid  alliumque   ructat* « 

qutando  ad  thalamum,  &c,  how  like  a  dizzard,  a  fool,  an  ass, 
he  looks,  how  like  a  clown  he  behaves  himself!  'she  will  not 
come  near  him  by  her  own  good-will,  but  wholly  rejects  him, 
as  Venus  did  her  fuliginous  Vulcan,  at  last,  Nee  Detis  hunc 
mensd,  Dea  nee  dignata  ctdnlt  est.^  So  did  Lucretia,  a  lady 
of  Senae,  after  she  had  but  seen  Euryalus,  in  Euryalum  tota 
fefrehaJhiTy  domum  reversa,  &c.,  she  would  not  hold  her  eyes 

off  him  in  his  presence, *  tantum  eyregio  decus  enitet  ore, 

and  in  his  absence  could  think  of  none  but  him,  odit  viruniy 
she  loathed  her  husband  forthwith,  might  not  abide  him : 

"  *'  £t  conjugalis  negligens  tori,  viro 
Prassente,  acerbo  nauseat  fastidio; " 


**  All  against  the  laws  of  matrimony, 
She  did  abhor  her  husband's  phis'nomy ; 


)i 


and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweetheart  again.  Now 
when  the  good  man  shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightly  given, 
**  to  be  so  free  and  familiar  with  every  gallant,  her  immod- 
esty and  wantonness,"  (as  ^  Camerarius  notes)  it  must  needs 
yield  matter  of  suspicion  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up 
herself  beyond  her  means  and  fortunes,  makes  impertinent 
journeys,  unnecessary  visitations,  stays  out  so  long,  with 
such  and  such  companions,  so  frequently  goes  to  plays,  masks, 
feasts,  and  all  public  meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  ^  ges- 
tures, free  speeches,  and  withal  show  some  distaste  of  her  own 
husband ;  how  can  he  choose,  "  though  he  were  another  Soc- 
rates, but  be  suspicious,  and  instantly  jealous  ?  "    •  "  Socraticas 

1  Secundus,  syl.         *  "  And  belches  et  &miliariuB  communicantis  cum  omni- 

oiit  the  smell  of  onions  and    garlic."  bus  licentia  et  immodestia^  sinistri  ser- 

s  iEneas  Sylyius.        *  "  Neither  a  g^  monis  et  suspicionis  matenam  Tiro  pra- 

honoured  him  with  his  table,  nor  a  god-  bet.        s  Voces  libersB,  oculomm  collo- 

dess  with  her  bed."         ^  Vlrg.  4  Mu.  iinia,^  contractationes  parum  rerecuncUe, 

"  Such  beauty  shines  in  his  graceful  fea-  motus  immodlci,  &c.    Heinsius.     'Cha- 

tures."     0  S.  GrsBco  Simonides.     ^  Cont.  loner. 
8,  ca.  88.  Oper.  subcis.  mulieris  liberius 
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tandem  faciei  transcendere  metas  ;*'  more  especially  when  he 
shall  take  notice  of  their  more  secret  and  sly  tricks,  which  to 
cornute  their  hushands  they  commonly  use  (dum  hdis,  ludos 
JuBc  tefacit)y  they  pretend  love,  honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to 
respect  them  before  all  men  living,  saints  in  show,  so  cun- 
ningly can  they  dissemble,  they  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon 
another  man  in  his  presence,  ^  so  chaste,  so  religious,  and  so 
devote,  they  cannot  endure  the  name  or  sight  of  a  quean,  a 
harlot,  out  upon  her  !  and  in  their  outward  carriage  are  most 
loving  and  officious,  will  kiss  their  husband,  and  hang  about 
his  neck  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband),  and  with  a  com- 
posed countenance  salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes 
home ;  or  if  he  go  from  home,  weep,  sigh,  lament,  and  take 
upon  them  to  be  sick  and  swoon  (like  Jocundo's  wife  in  *Ari- 
osto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart),  and  yet  arrant,  &c, 
they  care  not  for  him. 

**  Aye  me,  the  thought  (quoth  she)  makes  me  so  *fraid, 
That  scarce  the  breath  abideth  in  my  breast; 
Peace,  my  sweet  love  and  wife,  Jocundo  said. 
And  weeps  as  fast,  and  comforts  her  his  best,  &c. 
All  this  might  not  assuage  the  woman's  pain, 
Needs  must  I  die  before  you  come  again. 
Nor  how  to  keep  my  life  I  can  devise. 
The  doleful  days  and  nights  I  shall  sustain. 
From  meat  my  mouth,  from  sleep  will  keep  mine  eyes,  &o. 
That  very  night  that  went  before  the  morrow, 
That  he  had  pointed  surely  to  depart, 
Jocundo's  wife  was  sick,  and  swoon'd  for  sorrow 
Amid  his  arms,  so  heavy  was  her  heart" 

And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jo- 
cundo coming  back  in  all  haste  for  a  jewel  he  had  forgot, 

*'  His  chaste  and  yoke-fellow  he  found 
Yok'd  with  a  knave,  all  honesty  neglected, 
The  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound, 
Yet  by  his  face  was  easily  detected : 
A  beggar's  brat  bred  by  him  from  his  cradle, 
And  now  was  riding  on  his  master's  saddle/* 

1  What  is  hexe  said,  is  not  pr^udiclal  to  honest  women.       *  lib.  28,  so.  18. 
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Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  ^Platina  describes 

their  customs,  ^  kiss  their  husbands,  whom  they  had  rather 

see  hanging  on  a  gallows,  and  swear  they  love  him  dearer 

than  their  own  lives,  whose  soul  they  would  not  ransom  for 

their  little  dog's ; " 

"  timilis  si  permatatio  detar, 
Morte  viri  cupiunt  snimam  senrare  catellsB." 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will 
go  to  such  a  '  church,  to  hear  such  a  good  man  by  all  means, 
an  excellent  man,  when  'tis  for  no  other  intent  (as  he  follows 
it)  than  ^*  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe  what  fashions  are 
in  use,  to  meet  some  pander,  bawd,  monk,  friar,  or  to  entice 
some  good  fellow."  For  they  persuade  themselves,  as  *  Nevi- 
sanus  shows,  ^  that  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame  to  lie  with  a 
lord  or  parish  priest,  if  he  be  a  proper  man ;  ^  and  though 
she  kneel  often,  and  pray  devoutly,  'tis  (saith  Platina)  not  for 
her  husband's  welfare,  or  children's  good,  or  any  friend,  but 
for  her  sweetheart's  return,  her  pander's  health."  If  her 
husband  would  have  her  go,  she  feigns  herself  sick,  •  JSt  dm- 
ulat  mbito  condoluisse  caput :  her  head  aches,  and  she  cannot 
stir  ;  but  if  her  paramour  ask  as  much,  she  is  for  him  in  all 
seasons,  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  *  In  the  kingdom  of  Mal- 
abar, and  about  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  the  women  are  so 
subtle  that,  with  a  certain  drink  they  give  them  to  drive 
away  cares  as  they  say,  ' "  they  will  make  them  sleep  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or  so  intoxicate  them  that  they  can  re- 
member nought  of  that  they  saw  done,  or  heard,  and,  by 
washing  of  their  feet,  restore  them  again,  and  so  make  their 
husbands  cuckolds  to  their  faces,"     Some  are  ill-disposed  at 

1  Dial.  amor.    Pendet  Ikllax  et  blanda  *  Deam  rogat,  non  pro  aalitte  maritif  fllii, 

circa  Oflcula  mariti,  qaem  in  cruce,  si  fieri  ooffnati  Tota  snacipit,  sed  pro  reditu  moe- 

poaset,  deosculari  relit :  iUios  Wtam  ctaa^  ohi  ri  abest,  pro  faletudine  lenonia  ai 

riorem  esse   suSl  jurcjaiando   afflrmat.  a^iprotet.           *  Tibullos.         *  Gk>tarda8 

quern  oerte  non  redimeret  animft  catelli  Arthus,  deecrlp.  Indise  Orient.  Linacho- 

si  posset.     SAdeunt  templum  ut  rem  di-  ten.        ^  Oarcias  ab  Horto.  hist.  lib.  2, 

vinam  audiant,  ut  ipsee  simulant,  sed  vrt  cap.  24.    Daturam  herbamrocat  et  de- 

ut  monachum   fratreni.  vel  adulterum  scribit,  tarn  proclives  sunt  ad  yenerem 

linffu&.  oculis,  ad  UbidiDem  proroount.  mulieres  nt  Viros  inebrient  per  24  boras, 

>  lib.  4,  Num.  81.    Tpsae  sibi  persnadent,  liquore  quodam,  ut  nihil  videant,  xeeor- 

quod  adulterium  cum  principe  vel  cum  deotur,  at  dormiant,  et  poet  lotioneoi 

prosnle  non  est  pudor,  nee  peccatum.  pedum,  ad  se  restituunt,  &c. 
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all  times,  to  all  persons  they  like,  others  more  wary  to  some 
few,  at  such  and  such  seasons,  as  Augusta  Livia,  non  nisi 
plena  navi  vectorem  toUehat.     But  as  he  said, 

1 "  No  pen  could  write,  no  tongue  attain  to  tell, 
,  By  force  of  eloquence,  or  help  of  art. 
Of  women's  treacheries  the  hundredth  part.** 

Both,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty ;  men  and  women  give 
just  occasions  in  this  humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and 
yield  matter  of  suspicion  ;  but  most  part  of  the  chief  causes 
proceed  from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  circumstances, 
though  the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves. 
The  indiscreet  carriage  of  some  lascivious  gallant  {et  e  contrd 
of  some  light  woman)  by  his  often  frequenting  of  a  house, 
bold  unseemly  gestures,  may  make  a  breach,  and  by  his  over 
familiarity,  if  he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour  him  quite 
out  If  he  be  poor,  basely  born,  saith  Benedetto  Varchi,  and 
otherwise  unhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  less ;  but  if  a 
proper  man,  such  as  was  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  and  Castruc- 
eius  Castrucanus  in  Italy,  well  descended,  commendable  for 
his  good  parts,  he  taketh  on  the  more,  and  watcheth  his 
doings.  *  Theodosius  the  emperor  gave  his  wife  Eudoxia  a 
golden  apple  when  he  was  a  suitor  to  her,  which  she  long  after 
bestowed  upon  a  young  gallant  in  the  court,  of  her  especial 
acquaintance.  The  emperor,  espying  this  apple  in  his  hand, 
suspected  forthwith,  more  than  was,  his  wife's  dishonesty, 
banished  him  the  court,  and  from  that  day  following  forbear 
to  accompany  her  any  more.  *A  rich  merchant  had  a  fair 
wife ;  according  to  his  custom  he  went  to  travel ;  in  his  ab- 
sence a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife  :  she  denied  him  ;  yet 
he,  dying  a  little  after,  gave  her  a  legacy  for  the  love  he  bore 
her.  At  his  return,  her  jealous  husband,  because  she  had 
got  more  by  land  than  he  had  done  at  sea,  turned  her  away 
upon  suspicion. 

Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 

1  Ariosto,  lib.  28,  st.  76.        •  LipsinB,  Polit.       *  Seneca,  lib.  2,  contiOT.  8. 
VOL. in.  20 
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opportunitj  and  importi^nity  shall  concur,  what  wiU  they  not 

effect  ? 

**  Fair  opportunity  can  win  the  coyest  she  that  is, 
So  wisely  he  takes  time,  as  he*U  be  sare  he  will  not  miss: 
Then  he  that  loves  her  gamesome  vein,  and  tempers  toys  with  art, 
Brings  love  that  swimmeth  in  her  eyes  to  dive  into  her  heart.'* 

As  at  pla/s,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out 
his  wife  to  dance,  another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a  third 
tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinuates  with  a  pleasing  compliment, 
a  sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibological 
speech,  as  that  merry  companion  in  the  ^  Satirist  did  to  his 
Gljcerium,  ^adsidens  et  interiorem  palmam  amahiliter  concur 

UenSy 

**  Quod  mens  hortus  habet  samas  impun^  licebit, 
Si  dederis  nobis  quod  tuus  hortus  habet; " 

with  many  such,  &c,  and  then  as  he  saith, 

She  may  no  tohiU  in  chastity  {Unde, 
That  is  assaid  on  every  side. 

For  after  a  great  feast, — '  Vino  scepe  suum  nescit  arnica  vi- 
rum.  Noah  (saith  ^  Hierome)  "  showed  his  nakedness  in  his 
drunkenness,  which  for  six  hundred  years  he  had  covered  in 
soberness."     Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink,  as  G- 

nyras  with  Myrrh  a, ^  quid  enim  Venus  ehria  curat  f   The 

most  continent  may  be  overcome,  or  if  otherwise  they  keep 
bad  company,  they  that  are  modest  of  themselves,  and  dare 
not  offend,  "  confirmed  by  •  others,  grow  impudent,  and  con- 
fident, and  get  an  ill  habit" 

7  **  Alia  qusstus  gratift  matrimoninm  corrampit, 
Alia  peccans  multas  vult  morbi  habere  socias.** 


1  Bodioher,  Sat.  *  *^  Sitting  close  to  dent  primo,  post  ab  aUis  oonflrmate, 
her,  and  ghakiug  her  hand  lovingly."  audaces  et  oonfidentes  sunt.  Ubi  semel 
s  tibuUus.  "  After  wine  the  mistress  vereoanditt  limites  transierint.  ^  Ba- 
la often  unable  to  dintingatsh  her  own  ripides,  1,  68.  "  Love  of  gain  induces 
lover  "  *  Epist.  86,  ad  Ooeanum :  Ad  one  to  break  her  marriage  vow,  a  wish  to 
unios  horae  ebrietatem  nudat  femora,  have  associates  to  keep  her  in  ooonte- 
qnsB  per  sezcentos  annos  sobrietate  con-  nance  actuates  others.*' 
ttxerat.       6  Juv.  Sat.  18.       •  Nihil  au- 
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Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inn, 
near  some  stews,  near  monks,  friars,  Nevisanus  adds,  where 
be  many  tempters  and  solicitors,  idle  persons  that  frequent 
their  companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  of  suspicion.  Mar- 
tial of  old  inveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a  disease 
to  go  to  the  bath ;  for  so  many  times, 

"  relicto 
Gonjuge  Penelope  venit,  abit  Helene.*' 

^neas  Sylvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes'  courts,  be- 
cause there  be  tot  formosi  juvenes  qui  promittunty  so  many 
brave  suitors  to  tempt,  &c.  ^  "  If  you  leave  her  in  such  a 
place,  you  shall  likely  find  her  in  company  you  like  not, 
either  they  come  to  her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them."  ^  Korn- 
mannus  makes  a  doubting  jest  in  his  lascivious  country,  Vtr- 
gints  iUihata  censeatur  ne  castitas  ad  quam  frequenter  acce- 
dant  scholaresf  And  Baldus  the  lawyer  scoffs  on,  quum 
scholaris,  mquit,  loquitur  cum  puelld,  nan  prcesumitur  ei  di- 
cere.  Pater  noster,  when  a  scholar  talks  with  a  maid,  or  an- 
other man's  wife  in  private,  it  is  presumed  he  saith  not  a 
pater  noster.  Or,  if  I  shall  see  a  monk  or  a  friar  climb  up  a 
ladder  at  midnight  into  a  virgin's  or  widow's  chamber  win- 
dow, I  shall  hardly  think  he  then  goes  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  or  to  take  her  confession.  These  are  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  jealousy,  which  are  intended  or  remitted  as 
the  circumstances  vary. 


MEMB.  n. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptoms  of  Jealousy^  Fear,  Sorrow,  Sus* 
picion^  strange  Actions^    Gestures,   Otttrages,  Locking  up. 
Oaths,  Trials,  Laws,  Sfc. 

Op  all  passions,  as  I  have  already  proved,  love  is  most 
violent,  and  of  those  bitter  potions  which  this  love-melan- 

1  De  miser.  Oarialinm.    Ant  aliam  cum   eft  intenies,  aut  ine  alium  reperies. 
*  Cap.  18,  de  Virg. 
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eholj  affords,  this  bastard  jealousy  is  the  greatest,  as  appears 
bjr  those  prodigious  symptoms  which  it  hath,  and  that  it  pro- 
duceth.     For  besides  fear  and  sorrow,  which  is  common  to 
all  melancholy,  anxiety  of  mind,  suspicion,  aggravation^  rest- 
less thoughts,  paleness,  meagreness^  neglect  of  business,  and 
the  like,  these   men   are  farther  yet  misaffected,  and  in  a 
higher  strain.     Tis  a  more  vehement  passion,  a  more  furi- 
ous perturbation,  a  bitter  pain,  a  fire,  a  pernicious  curiosity, 
a  gall  corrupting  the  honey  of  our  life,  madness,  vertigo^ 
plague,  hell,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  disquieted,  they 
lose  honum  pads,  as  ^  Chrysostom  observes ;  and  though  they 
be  rich,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  be  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi 
omnium  sunt,  they  are  most  miserable,  they  are  more  than 
ordinarily  discontent,  more  sad,  nihil  trisHus,  more  than  <H^i- 
narily  suspicious.     Jealousy,  saith  *  Vives,  "  begets  unquiet- 
ness  in  the  mind,  night  and  day ;  he  hunts  after  every  word 
he  hears,  every  whisper,  and  amplifies  k  to  himself  (as  all 
melancholy  men  do  in  other  matters)  with  a  most  unjust 
calumny  of  others,  he  misinterprets  everything  is   said  or 
done,  most  apt  to  mistake  or  misconstrue,"  he  pries  into  evary 
comer,  follows  close,  observes  to  a  hair.     Tis  proper  to  jeal- 
ousy so  to  do, 

**  Pale  hag,  infernal  fury,  pleasare*s  sroart, 
Envy's  observer,  prying  in  every  part.** 

Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning, 
rolling  of  eyes,  menacing,  ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  inter- 
rupt, precipitate,  half-turns.  He  will  sometimes  sigh,  weep, 
sob  for  anger,  Nempe  suos  imhres  etiam  ista  tonitrua  funduntf 
— swear  and  belie,  slander  any  man,  curse,  threaten,  brawl, 
scold,  fight ;  and  sometimes  again  fiatter  and  speak  fair,  ask 
fbrghreness,  kiss  and  coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and  fblly, 
vow,  protest,  and  swear  he  will  never  do  so  again  ;  and  then 
eftsoons,  impatient  as  he  is,  rave,  roar»  and  lay  about  him 

1  Horn.  88.  la  o.  17,  Gen.  Etsi  magnis  !hiqui88lm&  de  singulis  calmnnift.    Max- 

ttffluunt  diTitiis,  &e.        s  8,  de  Animft.  im^  sospiciofli,  et  ad  pejora  credendum 

(hnnes  Toees,  aaras,  omnes  sommros  cap*  proeUvM.  >  '^^  These  thnndns  poor 

tat  aolotypus,  et  amplificat  apnd  se  cum  down  their  peculiar  shoirars.^' 
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like  a  madman,  thump  her  sides,  drag  her  about  perchance, 

drive  her  out  of  doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced 

forthwith,  she  is  a  whore,  &c.,  and  by  and  by  with  all  sub* 

mission  compliment^  entreat  her  fair,  and  bring  her  in  again, 

he  loves  her  dearly,  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kind  and  loving 

wife,  he  will  not  change,  nor  leave  her  for  a  kingdom ;  so  he 

continues  off  and  on,  as  the  toy  takes  him,  the  object  moves 

bim,  but  most  part  brawling,  fretting,  unquiet  he  is,  accusing 

and  suspecting  not  strangers  only,  but  brothers  and  sisters, 

father  and  mother,  nearest  and  dearest  friends.     He  thinks 

with  those  Italiaas, 

**  Chi  non  tocca'parentftdo, 
Tocca  mai  e  rado." 

And  tlyrough  fear  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  in- 
credible and  impossible  to  be  effected.  As  a  heron,  when 
she  fishes,  still  prying  on  all  sides ;  or  as  a  cat  doth  a  mouse, 
his  eye  is  never  off  hers ;  he  gloats  on  him,  on  her,  accurately 
observing  on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she 
saith,  doth,  at  dinner,  at  supper,  sitting,  walking,  at  home, 
abroad,  he  is  the  same,  still  inquiring,  mandring,  gazing, 
listening,  affrighted  with  every  small  object;  why  did  she 
smile,  why  did  she  pity  him,  commend  him?  why  did  she 
drink  twice  to  such  a  man  ?  why  did  she  offer  to  kiss,  to 
dance  ?  &c.,  a  whore,  a  whore,  an  arrant  whore.  All  this  he 
oonfesseth  in  the  poet, 

^^'  Omnia  me  terrent,  timidua  sum,  ignosce  timori, 
Et  miser  in  tunicH  suspicor  esse  virum. 
Me  Issdit  si  multa  tibi  dabit  oscula  mater, 
Me  soror,  et  cum  aua  dormlt  amica  simul/^ 

"  Each  thing  affrights  me,  I  do  fear, 
Ah  pardon  me  my  fear, 
I  doubt  a  man  is  hid  within 
The  clothes  that  thou  dost  wear." 

Is  it  not  a  man  in  woman's  apparel  ?  is  not  somebody  in  that 
great  chest,  or  behind  the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of 
those  barrels  ?  may  not  a  man  steal  in  at  the  window  with  a 

1  Propertiua. 
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ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimnej,  have  a  fal^e  key, 
or  get  in  when  he  is  asleep  ?     If  a  mouse  do  but  stir,  or  the 
wind  blow,  a  casement  clatter,  that's  the  villain,  there  he  is ; 
bj  his  good-will  no  man  shall  see  her,  salute  her,  speak  with 
her,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of  his  sight,  so  much  as  to  do  her 
need:).     ^  Non  ita  hovem  Ar^us^  &c.     Argus  did  not  so  keep 
his  cow,  that  watchful  dragon  the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerberus 
the  coming  in  of  hell,  as  he  keeps  bis  wife.     If  a  dear  friend 
or  near  kinsman  come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him,  he 
will  never  let  him  be  out  of  his  own  sight  and  company,  lest, 
perad venture,  &c.     If  the-  necessity  of  his  business  be  snch 
that  he  must  go  from  home,  lie  doth  either  lock  her  up,  or 
commit  her  with  a  deal  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to 
some  trusty  friends,  him  and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  over- 
see ;  one  servant  is  set  in  his  absence  to  watch  another,  and 
all  to  observe  his  wife,  and  yet  aU  this  will  not  serve,  though 
his  business  be  very  urgent,  he  will  when  he  is  half  way 
come  back  again  in  all  post  haste,  rise  ftom  supper,  or  at 
midnight,  and  be  gone,  and  sometimes  leave  his  business  un- 
done, and  as  a  stranger  court  his  own  wife  in  some  disguised 
habit     Though  there  be  no  danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  sus- 
picion, she  live  in  such  a  place,  where  Messalina  herself  could 
not  be  dishonest  if  she  would,  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as 
if  she  were  in  a  bawdy-house,  some  prince's  couit,  or  in  a 
common  inn,  where  all  comers  might  have  free  access.     He 
calls  her  on  a  sudden,  all  to  nought,  she  is  a  strumpet,  a  light 
housewife,  a  bitch,  an  arrant  whore.     No  persuasion,  no  pro- 
testation can  divert  this  passion,  nothing  can  ease  him,  secure 
or  give  him  satisfaction.     It  is  most  strange  to  report  what 
outrageous  acts  by  men  and  women  have  been  committed  in 
this  kind,  by  women  especially,  that  will  run  after  their  hus- 
bands into  all  places  and  companies,  '  as  Jovianus  Pontanus's 
wife  did  by  him,  follow  him  whithersoever  he  went,  it  matters 
not,  or  upon  what  business,  raving  like  Juno  in  the  tragedy, 
miscalling,  cursing,  swearing,  and  mistrusting  every  one  she 

1  MaemB  %jU.       •  Ant.  Dial. 
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sees.  Gomesius,  in  his  third  book  of  the  Life  and  Deeds  of 
Francis  Ximenius,  sometime  archbishop  of  Toledo,  hath  a 
Btrange  stoiy  of  that  incredible  jealousy  of  Joan,  queen  of 
Spain,  wife  to  King  Philip,  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles 
the  Fifth,  emperors ;  when  her  husband  Philip,  either  for 
that  he  was  tired  with  his  wife's  jealousy,  or  had  some  great 
business,  went  into  the  Low  Countries ;  she  was  so  impatient 
and  melancholy  upon  his  departure,  that  she  would  scarce 
eat  her  meat,  or  converse  with  any  man ;  and  though  she 
were  with  child,  the  season  of  the  year  very  bad,  the  wind 
against  her,  in  all  haste  she  would  to  sea  after  him.  Neither 
Isabella  her  queen  mother,  the  archbishop,  or  any  other 
friend  could  persuade  her  to  the  contrary,  but  she  would 
after  him.  When  she  was  now  come  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  kindly  entertained  by  her  husband,  she  could  not 
contain  herself,  ^"but  in  a  rage  ran  upon  a  yellow-haired 
wench,"  with  whom  she  suspected  her  husband  to  be  naught, 
"  cut  oflf  her  hair,  did  beat  her  black  and  blue,  and  so  dragged 
her  about."  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  women  in  such  cases 
to  scratch  the  faces,  slit  the  noses  of  such  as  they  suspect ;  as 
Henry  the  Second's  importune  Juno  did  by  Rosamond  at 
Woodstock ;  for  she  complains  in  a  ^  modern  poet,  she  scarce 

spake, 

"  But  flies  with  eager  fury  to  my  face, 
Offering  me  most  unwomanly  disgrace. 
Look  how  a  tigress,  &c. 
So  fell  she  on  me  in  outrageous  wise, 
As  could  disdain  and  jealousy  devise." 

Or  if  it  be  so  they  dare  not  or  cannot  execute  any  such  tyran- 
nical injustice,  they  will  miscall,  rail  and  revile,  bear  them 
deadly  hate  and  malice,  as  *  Tacitus  observes,  "  The  hatred 
of  a  jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against  such  as  she  sus- 
pects." 

*  "  Nulla  vis  flammae  tumidique  venti 
Tanta,  nee  teli  metuenda  torti, 

1  Rabie  conoepta,  csesariem  abnutit,  nal.  lib.  12,  Principis  mulieris  selotypn 
pnellfleque  mirabilit«r  insultans  fiiciem  est  in  alias  mulieresquaflsaspectaBhabet, 
Fibicibus  faedavit.       s  Daniel.       8  Aa-    odium  iDseparabile.     « Seneca,  in  Mede&. 
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Quanta  ctini  conjux  vidnata  t«dis 

Ardet  et  odit." 

•*  Winds,  weapons,  flames  make  not  such  hurly-burlj, 
As  raving  women  turn  all  topsy-tunry.** 


So  did  Agrippina  bj  LoUia,  and  Calphurnia  in  the  dajs  of 
Claudius.  But  women  are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases, 
the  rage  of  men  is  more  eminent,  and  frequently  put  in  prac- 
tice. See  but  with  what  rigour  those  jealous  husbands  tyran- 
nize over  their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkej, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  generally  over  all  those  hot  countries^ 
^  Mulieres  vestrce  terra  vestra,  arate  stent  vtdtis,  Mahomet  in 
his  Alcoran  gives  this  power  to  men,  your  wives  are  as  your 
land,  till  them,  use  them,  entreat  them  fair  or  foul,  as  you  will 
yourselves.  ^  Meccutor  lege  durd  vivunt  mvUeres,  they  lock 
them  still  in  their  houses,  which  are  so  many  prisons  to  them, 
will  suffer  nobody  to  come  at  them,  or  their  wives  to  be  seen 

abroad, nee  campos  Uceat  lustrare  patentes.     They  must 

not  so  much  as  look  out.  And  if  they  be  great  persons,  they 
have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  among 
the  Turks,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian  Mogors, 
and  Kings  of  China.  Infantes  mascvhs  castrant  innumeros 
ut  regi  servtanty  saith  *  Riccius,  "  they  geld  innumerable  in- 
fants "  to  this  purpose ;  the  King  of  *  China  "  maintains  ten 
thousand  eunuchs  in  his  family  to  keep  his  wives.'*  The 
Xeriffes  of  Barbary  keep  their  courtesans  in  such  a  strict 
manner,  that  if  any  man  come  but  in  sight  of  them  he  dies 
for  it ;  and  if  they  chance  to  see  a  man,  and  do  not  instantly 
cry  out,  though  from  their  windows,  they  must  be  put  to 
death.  The  Turks  have  I  know  not  how  many  black,  de- 
formed eunuchs  (for  the  white  serve  for  other  ministeries)  to 
this  purpose  sent  commonly  from  Egypt,  deprived  in  their 
childhood  of  all  their  privities,  and  brought  up  in  the  seraglio 
at  Constantinople  to  keep  their  wives ;  which  are  so  penned 
up  they  may  not  confer  with  any.  living  man,  or  converse 

1  Alcoran,  cap.  BotIr,  interprete  Ricar-  *  Decern  eanuchomm  millia  numeraninr 
do,  prsed.  c.  8,  Connitationis  3  piau-  la  iegi9l  fiunlUa,  qui  servaat  uxores  f^jos. 
tu^.        SExpedit.  in  Sinas,  1.  8,  c.  9. 
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with  youDger  women,  have  a  cucumber  or  carrot  sent  in  to 
them  for  their  diet,  but  shced  for  fear,  &c.,  and  so  Hve  and 
are  left  alone  to  their  unchaste  thoughts  all  the  days  of  their 
lives.  The  vulgar  sort  of  women,  if  at  any  time  they  come 
abroad,  which  is  very  seldom,  to  visit  one  another,  or  go  to 
their  baths,  are  so  covered,  that  no  man  can  see  them,  as  the 
matrons  were  in  old  Rome,  lecticd  avt  seUd  tectd  vectce,  so 
^.Dion  and  Seneca  record,  Velatce  totce  incedunt,  which  ^Alex- 
ander ab  Alexandro  relates  of  the  Parthians,  Ub.  5,  cap.  24, 
which,  with  Andreas  Tiraquellus  his  commentator,  I  rather 
think  should  be  understood  of  Persians.  I  have  not  yet  said 
all,  they  do  not  only  lock  them  up,  sed  et  pudendis  seras  ad- 
hibent ;  hear  what  Bembus  relates,  lib,  6  of  his  Venetian  his- 
tory, of  those  inhabitants  that  dwell  about  Quiloa  in  Africa. 
Lusitani^  inquit^  quorundam  civitates  adierunty  qui  natis 
statim  fceminis  naiuram  consuunt,  quoad  uriruB  eocitus  ne  im- 
pediatur,  easque  quum  adoleverint  sic  consutas  in  matrimonium 
coHocant,  ut  sponsi  prima  cura  sit  conglutinatas  pueUce  oras 
ferro  interscindere.  In  some  parts  of  Greece  at  this  day,  like 
those  old  Jews,  they  will  not  believe  their  wives  are  honest, 
nisi  pannum  menstruatum  prim^  node  videant ;  our  country- 
man '  Sands,  in  his  peregrination,  saith  it  is  severely  observed 
in  Zazynthus,  or  Zante  ;  and  Leo  Afer  in  his  time  at  Fez,  in 
Africa,  n&a  credunt  virginem  esse  nisi  videant  sanguineam 
mappam  ;  si  non,  ad  parentes  pudore  r^icitur.  Those  sheets 
are  publicly  shown  by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a  sign  of  in- 
corrupt virginity.  The  Jews  of  old  examined  their  maids  ex 
tenui  membrandf  called  Hymen,  which  Laurentius  in  his 
anatomy,  Columbus,  lib.  12,  cap.  16,  Capivaccius,  lib.  4,  cap. 
11,  de  uteri  affectibus,  Vincent,  Alsarius  Genuensis,  quaesit. 
med.  cent.  4,  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  consult,  Ambros.  Pa- 
reus,  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus,  Respons.  4,  as  that  also  de 
*rupturd  venarum  ut  sanguis  Jluat,  copiously  confute ;  'tis  no 
sufficient  trial  they  contend.     And  yet  others  again  defend  it, 

^  Lib.  57,  ep.  81.         3  Semotas  a  yiris    tiones  hymenis  seepe  fiunt  a  prrpxiis  digi- 
■errant  intezioribos,  ab  eorum  connpecta    tis  Tel  ab  aliis  InstrumentU. 
immanes.       s  Ub.  1,  fol.  7.       *  Dirup- 
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Gaspar  Bartholinus,  Instttut.  Anat.  lib,  1,  cap,  31,  Pinaeus 
of  Paris,  Albertus  Magnus,  de  secret*  mulier.  cap.  9  ^  10, 
&c.,  and  think  they  speak  too  much  in  favour  of  women. 
^  Ludovicus  Boncialus,  lib,  2,  cap,  2,  muliebr.  naturalem  iUam 
uteri  labiorum  constrictionem,  in  qua  virginitatem  consistere 
volunt^  astringentibus  medictnis  fieri  posse  vendicat,  et  si  de- 
fi^yraim  sint,  astuta  ^mtdieres  {inquit)  nos  faUunt  in  his. 
Idem  Alsariufl  Crucius  Genuensis  iisdem  fere  verbis.     Idem 
Avicenna,  lib,  3,  Fen,  20,  Tract  1,  cap,  47.     '  Rhasis,  Conti- 
nent, lib,  24.     Rodericus  k  Castro,  de  nai,  mtU,  lib.  1,  cap,  3, 
An  old  bawdy  nurse   in  *  Aristaenetus,  (like  that   Spanish 
Caelestina,  ^gua  quinque  miUe  virgines  fecit  mulieres,  toti- 
demque  mulier es  arte  sua  virgines)  when  a  fair  maid  of  her 
acquaintance  wept  and  made  her  moan  to  her,  how  she  had 
been  deflowered,  and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afraid  it 
would  be  perceived,  comfortably  replied.  Noli  vereri,  filia^  &c. 
"  Fear  not,  daughter,  I'll  teach  thee  a  trick  to  help  it."     Sed 
hcBc  extra  callem.     To  what  end  are  all  those  astrological 
questions,  an  sit  virgoy  an  sit  casta,  an  sit  midier  f  and  such 
strange,  absurd  trials  in  Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag, 
lib,  2,  cap,  21,  in  Wecker,  lib,  5  de  secret,  by  stones,  perfumes, 
to  make  them  piss,  and  confess  I  know  not  what  in  their  sleep ; 
some  jealous  brain  was  the  first  founder  of  them.     And  to 
what  passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws  against  jeal- 
ousy, Num,  V.  14,  Adulterers,  Deut.  cap,  xxii.  v.  22,  as  amongst 
the  Hebrews,  amongst  the  Egyptians,  (read  *  Bohemus,  I  1, 
c,  5,  de  mor,  gen,  of  the  Carthaginians,  cap,  6,  of  Turks,  lib,  2, 
cap,  11,)  amongst  the  Athenians  of  old,  Italians  at  this  day, 
wherein  they  are  to  be  severely  punished,  cut  in  pieces, 
burned,  vivi-comburio,  buried   alive,  with  several  expurga- 
tions, &c.,  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptoms  of  incredible 
jealousy  ?  we  may  say  the  same  of  those  vestal  virgins  that 
fetched  water  in  a  sieve,  as  Tatia  did  in  Rome,  anno  ab  urb, 

'  Idem  Rhasis,  Arab.  cont.        >  Ita  turn  pudiciUse  florem  mentitis  machinis 

clausae  pharmacis  ut  non  possunt  coitum  pro  integro  vendere.    E^  docebo  te  qui 

ezercere.        ^  Qui  ^t  pharmacum  prseT  mulier  ante  nuptias    sponso  te  probes 

Bcribit  docetque.        *  Epist.  6,  Mercero  virginem.        «  Qui  mulierem  Tiolassei 

Inter.        ^Barthius.    Ludus  illi  temera-  virilia  execabant,  et  mille  virgus  dabant 
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conditd  800,  before  the  senators ;  and  ^  -Emilia,  virgo  inno- 
censy  that  ran  over  hot  irons,  as  Emma,  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor's mother  did,  the  king  himself  being  a  spectator,  with  the 
like.  We  read  in  Nicephorus,  that  Chunegunda,  the  wife  of 
Henricus  Bavarus,  emperor,  suspected  of  adultery,  insimulcUa 
adidterti  per  ignitos  vomeres  iUcesa  transiit,  trod  upon  redhot 
colters,  and  had  no  harm ;  such  another  story  we  find  in 
Itegino,  lib.  2.  In  Aventinus  and  Sigonius  of  Charles  the 
Third  and  his  wife  Richarda,  An,  887,  that  was  so  purged 
with  hot  irons.  Pausanias  saith  that  he  was  once  an  eye- 
Tvitness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Diana's  temple,  a  maid  without 
any  harm  at  all  walked  upon  burning  coals.  Pius  Secund. 
in  his  description  of  Europe,  c.  46,  relates  as  much,  that  it 
was  commonly  practised  at  Diana's  temple,  for  women  to  go 
barefoot  over  hot  coals,  to  try  their  honesties ;  Plinius,  So- 
linus,  and  many  writers,  make  mention  of  *  Feronia's  temple, 
and  Dionysius  Halicamassus,  lib.  8,  of  Memnon's  statue, 
which  were  used  to  this  purpose.  Tatius,  lib.  6,  of  Pan  his 
cave  (much  like  old  St  Wilfrid's  needle  in  Yorkshire), 
wherein  they  did  use  to  try  maids,  *  whether  they  were  hon- 
est ;  when  Leucippe  went  in,  siuimssimus  exaudiri  sonus 
coepit ;  Austin,  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  10,  c.  16,  relates  many  such 
examples,  all  which  Lavater,  de  spectr.  part.  1,  cap.  19,  con- 
tends to  be  done  by  the  illusion  of  devils  ;  though  Thomas, 
qucest.  6,  de  potentid,  &c.,  ascribes  it  to  good  angels.  Some, 
saith  *  Austin,  compel  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest,  as 
if  perjury  were  a  lesser  sin  than  adultery ;  *  some  consult 
oracles,  as  Phaerus  that  blind  king  of  Egypt.  Others  reward, 
as  those  old  Romans  used  to  do ;  if  a  woman  were  contented 
with  one  man.  Corona  pudicitice  donabatur,  she  had  a  crown 
of  chastity  bestowed  on  her.  When  all  this  will  not  serve, 
saith  Alexander  Gaguinus,  cap.  5,  descript.  Muscovite,  the 
Muscovites,  if  they  suspect  their  wives,  will  beat  them  till 

1  Dion.  Halic.       >  Viridi  gaudens  Fe-  fess.  21  cap.       6  Phnrus,  Mgypti  rex, 

ronia  Inco.    Virg.         '  Ismene  was  so  captus  oculis  per  decennium,  oraculum 

tried  by  Diana's  well,  in  which  maids  did  consuluit  de  uxoris   pudicitift.    Herod, 

swim,  unchaste  were  drowned,  Eustathi-  Euterp. 
OS,  lib.  8.       *  Contra  mendac.  ad  con- 


^ 
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thej  confess,  and  if  that  will  not  avail,  like  those  wild  Irish, 
be  divorced  at  their  pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on  the 
heads,  as  the  old  ^  Grauls  have  done  in  former  ages.  Of  this 
tyranny  of  jealousy  read  more  in  Parthenius,  Erot,  cap,  10, 
Camerarius,  cap,  53,  hor.  subcis,  et  cent.  2,  cap,  34,  Cselia's 
epistles,  Tho.  Chaloner,  de  repub.  Ang.  Ub,  9,  Ariosto,  Ub.  31, 
stcrffe  1,  Felix  Platerus,  observat.  lib.  1,  &c. 
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Prognostics  of  Jealousy^  Despair,  Madness,  to  make  away 

themselves  and  others. 

Those  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  other- 
wise relieved,  '  ^  proceed  from  suspicion  to  hatred,  from  hatred 
to  frenzy,  madness,  injury,  murder,  and  despair." 

*  ^'  A  plague  by  whose  most  damnable  efifect, 
Divers  in  deep  despair  to  die  have  sought. 
By  which  a  man  to  madness  near  is  brought, 
As  well  with  causeless  as  with  just  suspect" 

In  their  madness  many  times,  saith  *  Vives,  they  make  away 
themselves  and  others.  Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  call  it, 
Foecundam  et  mviUiplicem  pemiciem,  fontem  dadium  et  semi- 
narium  delictorum,  a  fruitful  mischief,  the  seminary  of  offen- 
ces, and  fountain  of  murders.  Tragical  examples  are  too 
common  in  this  kind,  both  new  and  old,  in  all  ages,  as  of 
*  Cephalus  and  Procris,  •  Phaerus  of  Egypt,  Tereus,  Atreus, 
and  Thyestes.  ^  Alexander  Pherseus  was  murdered  of  Ids 
wife,  oh  pellicatus  suspicionem,  TuUy  saith.  Antoninus  Yerus 
was  so  made  away  by  Lucilla ;  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antig- 

1  Caesar,  lib.  6,  bello  Ghill.  vltaa  necia-  ke.       *  PhsBros,  iE^pti  rex,  de  cnd- 

que  in  uxoreR    habuerunt    potestatem.  tate  oraculum  con8ulen8,'\Ti8um  ei  redi- 

s  Animi  dolores  et  zelotypia  si   diutius  tarnm  accepit,  si  oculos  ablnisset  lotio 

perseverent,  dementes  reddnnt.    Acak.  muUeris  quae  aliorum  virorum  eeset  ex- 

eomment.  in  par.  art.  Galeni.        *  Ari-  pers ;  uxoris  urinam  expertus  nihil  pro* 

O0to,  Ub.  31.  staff.  6.        *  3,  de  animft,  fecit,  et  aliarum  frustra,  eas  omnes  (e& 

c.  8,  de  zelotyp.  transit  in  rabiem  et  odi-  exceptft  per  quam  curatus  fuit)  unum  in 

um,  et  sibi  et  aliis  violentas  saepe  manus  locum  coactas  concremavit.  Herod.  Eu- 

isjiciunt.        fi  Hyginus,  cap.  189,  Qyid,  terp.        7  Offic.  lib.  2 
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onus,  and  Nicanor,  by  their  wives.  Hercules  poisoned  by 
Dejanira,  ^  Caecinna  murdered  by  Vespasian,  Justina,  a  Ro- 
man lady,  by  her  husband.  *Amestris,  Xerxes's  wife,  because 
she  found  her  husband's  cloak  in  Masista's  house,  cut  o£P 
Masista,  his  wife's  paps,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs,  flayed 
her  besides,  and  cut  off  her  ears,  lips,  tongue,  and  slit  the 
nose  of  Artaynta  her  daughter.  Our  late  writers  are  full  of 
Buch  outrages. 

■  Paulus  -^milius,  in  his  history  of  France,  hath  a  tragical 
story  of  Chilpericus  the  First,  his  death,  made  away  by  Fer- 
degunde  his  queen.  In  a  jealous  humour  he  came  from 
hunting,  and  stole  behind  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing  and 
combing  her  head  in  the  sun,  gave  her  a  familiar  touch  with 
his  wand,  which  she  mistaking  for  her  lover,  said,  "  Ah,  Lan- 
dre,  a  good  knight  should  strike  before  and  not  behind  ; "  but 
Mrhen  she  saw  herself  betrayed  by  his  presence,  she  instantly 
took  order  to  make  him  away.  Hierome  Osorius,  in  his 
eleventh  book  of  the  deeds  of  Emanuel  King  of  Portugal,  to 
this  effect  hath  a  tragical  narration  of  one  Ferdinandus  Chal- 
deria,  that  wounded  Gotherinus,  a  noble  countryman  of  his, 
at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  *  "  and  cut  off  one  of  his  legs,  for 
that  he  looked  as  he  thought  too  familiarly  upon  his  wife, 
which  was  afterwards  a  cause  of  many  quarrels,  and  much 
bloodshed."^  Guianerius,  cap,  36,  de  (Bgritud,  matr,  speaks  of 
a  silly  jealous  fellow,  that  seeing  his  child  new-born  included 
in  a  caul,  thought  sure  a  ^  Franciscan  that  used  to  come  to 
his  house,  was  the  father  of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  friar's  cowl, 
and  thereupon  threatened  the  friar  to  kill  him  ;  Fulgosus  of 
a  woman  in  Narbonne,  that  cut  off  her  husband's  privities 
in  ths  night,  because  she  thought  he  played  false  with  her. 

1  Aurelius  Victor.       >  Herod,  lib.  9,  in  Landrico  moz  in  C|jus  mortem  conspirat, 

Calliope.    Masistae  uzorem  excamificat,  et  statim  inter  venandum  effloit.       ^  Qui 

xnamillaa  praescindit,  easque  canibus  ab-  Oose  uxorem  habens,  Qotherinum  prin- 

jicit,  filiffi  nares  pnescinSt,  labra,  lingu-  cipem  quendam  vimm  quod  uxori  susb 

am,  &c.       ^Lib.  1.    Bum formsB  curan-  oculos  ad^isset,  ingenti  vulnere  defor- 

die  intenta  capillum   in   sole  pectit,  a  marit  in  facie,  et  tibiam  abscidit,  unde 

marito  per  lusum  leyiter  peroussa  fUrtim  mutuse  caedes.       ^  Eo  quod  in&ns  natus 

•npenreniente   virgft,  risu   suborto,   mi  involutas  esset  panniculo,  credebat  earn 

Landrice,  dixit,  ftontem  vir  fortis  petet,  fllium  fintris  Francisci,  &c. 
fte.    Marito   conspecto    attonita:   cum 
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The  story  of  Jonuses  Bassa,  and  fair  Manto  his  wife,  is  well 
know(i  to  such  as  have  read  the  Turkish  history ;  and  that 
of  Joan  of  Spain,  of  which  I  treated  in  mj  former  section. 
Her  jealousy,  saith  Gromesius,  was  the  cause  of  both  their 
deaths :  King  Philip  died  of  grief  a  little  after,  as  ^  Martin 
his  physician  gave  it  out,  ^  and  she  for  her  part  after  a  mel- 
ancholy discontented  life,  misspent  in  lurking  holes  and  cor- 
ners, made  an  end  of  her  miseries.''     Felix  Plater,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  observations,  hath  many  such  instances,  of  a 
physician  of  his  acquaintance,  '  ^  that  was  first  mad  through 
jealousy,  and  afterwards  desperate ; "  of  a  merchant  *  "  that 
killed  his  wife  in  the  same  humour,  and  afterwards  precipi 
tated  himself;"  of  a  doctor  of  law  that  cut  off  his  man's 
nose;  of  a  painter's  wife   in   Basil,   anno  1600,  that  was 
mother  of  nine  children  and  had  been  twenty-seven  yeara 
married,  yet  afterwards  jealous,  and  so  impatient  that  she 
became  desperate,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  her 
own  house,  for  fear  her  husband  should  poison  her.     'Tis  a 
common  sign  this ;  for  when  once  the  humours  are  stirred, 
and  the  imagination  misaffected,  it  will  vary  itself  in  divers 
forms ;  and  many  such  absurd  symptoms  will   accompany, 
even  madness  itself.     Skenckius,  ohservat,  Ub.  4,  cap,  de  Uter, 
hath  an  example  of  a  jealous  woman  that  by  this  means  had 
many  fits  of  the  mother ;  and  in  his  first  book  of  some  that 
through  jealousy  ran  mad  ;  of  a  baker  that  gelded  himself  to 
try  his  wife's  honesty,  &c.     Such  examples  are  too  common. 

1  Zelotypia  refcinsB  r^s  mortem  accele-  sampslt.         *  A  lelotypii  redactus  ad 

rarit  pauIo  post,  ut  MArtianus  medicus  insaniam  et  desperationem.        *  Uxorem 

mihi  retulit.    Ilia  autem  atrft  bile  inde  interemit,  iode  desperabundos  ex  alto  w 

exagitata  in  latebras  se  Bubducens  pne  prsBcipitarit. 
aBgntudine  animi  reliqaum  tempiu  con- 
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MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  I. —  Cure  of  Jealousy  ;  by  avoiding  Occasions^  not , 
to  he  Idle  ;  of  good  Counsel ;  to  contemn  it,  not  to  watch  or 
lock  them  up  ;  to  dissemble  it,  S^c. 

As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  mal- 
ady may  be  cured  or  no,  they  think  'tis  like  the  *  gout,  or 
Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call  Walloons,  those  hired 
soldiers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a  castle,  they  can 
never  be  got  out. 

^  Qai  timet  ut  sua  sit,  ne  qnis  sib!  subtrahat  illam, 
Ule  Machaoni^  vix  ope  salvos  erit." 

^  "  This  is  the  cruel  wound  against  whose  smart, 
No  liquor's  force  prevails,  or  any  plaster, 
No  skill  of  stars,  no  depth  of  magic  art, 
Devised  by  that  great  clerk  Zoroaster, 
A  wound  that  so  Infects  the  soul  and  heart, 
As  all  our  sense  and  reason  it  doth  master; 
A  wound  whose  pang  and  torment  is  so  durable, 
As  it  may  rightly  called  be  incurable." 

Yet  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  will 
say  again,  it  may  be  cured  or  mitigated  at  least  by  some  con- 
trary passion,  good  counsel  and  persuasion,  if  it  be  withstood 
in  the  beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those  ancients 
hold,  •  "  the  nails  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  long." 
No  better  means  to  resist  or  repel  it  than  by  avoiding  idle- 
ness, to  be  still  seriously  busied  about  some  matters  of  im- 
portance, to  di'ive  out  those  vain  fears,  foolish  fantasies,  and 
irksome  suspicions  out  of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  persuaded 
by  his  judicious  friends,  to  ^ve  ear  to  their  good  counsel  and 
advice,  and  wisely  to  consider,  how  much  he  discredits  him- 
self, his  friends,  dishonours  his  children,  disgraceth  his  family, 

1  ToUere    nodoflam    nescit    medicina    esse  radend06,  pritusquJan  produeuit  w 
podagram.         <  Ariosto,  lib.  81,  staff.  6.    nimis. 
•  Veteres  mature  soadent  ungues  amoria 
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publi^^heth  his  shame,  and  as  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  miseiy, 
divulgeth,  macerates,  grieves   himself  and  others ;  what  an 
argument  of  weakness  it  is,  how  absurd  a  thing  in  its  own 
nature,  how  ridiculous,  how  brutish  a  passion,  how  sottish, 
how  odious  ;  for  as  ^  Hierome  well  hath  it.  Odium  sui  Jacity 
et  ipse  novissimh  dbi  odio  e$t,  others  hate  him,  and  at  last  he 
hates  himself  for  it ;  how  harebrain  a  disease,  mad  and  furi- 
ous.    If  he  will  but  hear  them  speak,  no  doubt  he  may  be 
cured.     '  Joan,  queen  of  Spain,  of  whom  I  have  formerly 
spoken,  under  pretence  of  changing  air  was  sent  to  Complu- 
turn,  or  Alcada  de  las  Heneras,  where  Ximenius  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  then  lived,  that  by  his  good  counsel  (as  for 
the  present  she  was)  she  might  be  eased.     '  ^  For  a  disease 
of  the  soul,  if  concealed,  tortures  and  overturns  it,  and  by  no 
physic  can  sooner  be  removed  than  by  a  discreet  man's  com- 
fortable speeches."     I  will  not  here  insert  any  consolatory 
sentences  to  this  purpose,  or  forestall  any  man's  invention, 
but  leave  it  every  one  to  dilate  and  amplify  as  he  shall  think 
fit  in  his  own  judgment ;  let  him  advise  with  Siracides,  cap, 
9,  1.     "  Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom  ;  "  read 
that  comfortable  and  pithy  speech  to  this  purpose  of  Xime- 
nius, in  the  author  himself,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Gromesius ; 
consult  with  Chaloner,  lib.  9,  de  repub.  Anglor.  or  Caelia  in 
her  epistles,  &c.     Only  this  I  will  add,  that  if  it  be  consid- 
ered aright,  which  causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just  or 
unjust,  whether  with  or  without  cause,  true  or  fake,  it  ought 
not  so  heinously  to  be  taken ;  'tis  no  such  real  or  capital  mat- 
ter, that  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wound.     'Tis  a  blow  that 
hurts  not,  an  insensible  smart,  grounded  many  times  upon 
false  suspicion  alone,  and  so  fostered  by  a  sinister  conceit. 
If  she  be  not  dishonest,  he  troubles  and  macerates  himself 
without  a  cause;  or  put  case  which  is  the  worst,  he  be  a 
cuckold,  it  cannot  be  helped,  the  more  he  stirs  in  it,  the  more 
he  aggravates  his  own  misery.     How  much  better  were  it  in 

I  In  Jovianum.  >  Gtomesius,  lib.  8,  in  an^^ustiis  adducta  mentem  snbTertit, 
de  reb.  gestis  Ximenii.  ^  Urit  enim  nee  alio  medioamine  IkeiliaM  erigftor, 
pnDcordia  segritudo  animi  compressa,  et    quam  cordati  hominis  aennons. 
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such  a  case  to  dissemble  or  contemn  it  ?  why  should  that  be 
feared  which  cannot  be  redressed  ?  muUce  tandem  deposueruiit 
(saith  ^  Vives)  quum  fiecii  maritos  non  posse  vident,  many 
women,  when  they  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been  paci- 
fied ;  and  shall  men  be  more  jealous  than  women  ?  'Tis 
some  comfort  in  such  a  case  to  have  companions,  Solamen 
tniseris  socios  hdbuisse  dohns ;  Who  can  say  he  is  free  ? 
"Who  can  assure  himself  he  is  not  one  de  prcBterito,  or  secure 
himself  de  futuro  f  If  it  were  his  case  alone,  it  were  hard ; 
but  being  as  it  is  almost  a  common  calamity,  'tis  not  so  griev- 
ously to  be  taken.  If  a  man  have  a  lock,  which  every  man's 
key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  own,  why  should  he  think  to 
keep  it  private  to  himself?  In  some  countries  they  make 
nothing  of  it,  ne  nohiles  quidem,  saith  '^  Leo  Afer,  in  many 
parts  of  Africa  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  there's  not  a  noble- 
man that  marries  a  maid,  or  that  hath  a  chaste  wife ;  'tis  so 
common  ;  as  the  moon  gives  horns  once  a  month  to  the  world, 
do  they  to  their  husbands  at  least.  And  'tis  most  part  true 
which  that  Caledonian  lady,  *  Argetocoxus,  a  British  prince's 
wife,  told  Julia  Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up  for  dishonesty, 
**  We  Britons  are  naught  at  least  with  some  few  choice  men 
of  the  better  sort,  but  you  Romans  lie  with  every  base  knave, 
you  are  a  company  of  common  whores."  Severus  the  em- 
peror in  his  time  made  laws  for  the  restraint  of  this  vice ; 
and  as  *  Dion  Nicaeus  relates  in  his  life,  tria  miUia  mcecho- 
rum,  three  thousand  cuckold-makers,  or  naiurce  monetam 
{zdukerantes,  as  Philo  calls  them,  false  coiners,  and  clippers 
of  nature's  money,  were  summoned  into  the  court  at  once. 
And  yet,  Non  omnem  molitor  quce  fluit  undam  videt,  "  the 
mQler  sees  not  all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill : "  no  doubt, 
but,  as  in  our  days,  these  were  of  the  commonalty,  all  the 
great  ones  were  not  so  much  as  called  in  question  for  it 
•Martial's  Epigram  I  suppose  might  have  been  generally 

1  8,  De  animal.        >  Lib.  3.        ^  Arge-  viris  consuetadinem  habemas ;  yos  Ro- 

toeoxi,  Caledonii  regali  uxor,  Julias  Au-  manas  autem  occulte  paasim   homines 

IpxBtae  cum  ipsam  morderet  quod  inhones-  constuprant.        *  Leges  de  moeehis  fecit, 

ti  Tenareiur,  respondet,  nos  cum  optimis  ex  oivibus  plures  in  jus  Tocati.        ft  L.  8, 

VOL.  III.  21 
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applied  in  those  licentious  times,  Omnia  solus  habes,  &c.,  thy 
goods,  lands,  monej,  wits,  are  thine  own,  Uxorem  sed  habesy 
CandtdSy  cum  popiUo  ;  but,  neighbour  Candidus,  jour  wife  is 
common  ;  husband  and  cuckold  in  that  age  it  seems  were  re- 
ciprocal terms ;  the  emperors  themselves  did  wear  Actaeon's 
badge ;  how  many  Caesars  might  I  reckon  up  together,  and 
what  a  catalogue  of  comuted  kings  and  princes  in  every 
story  ?     Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Philippus  of  Greece,  Ptol- 
emeus^f  Egypt,  Lucullus,  Caesar,  Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus, 
Anton i us,  Antoninus,  &c.,  that  wore  fair  plumes  of  bull's 
feathers  in  their  crests.     The  bravest  soldiers  and  most  faero- 
ical  spirits  could  not  avoid  it.     They  have  been  active  and 
passive  in  this  business,  they  have  either  given  or  taken 
horns.      ^  King  Arthur,  whom   we    call   one  of  the   nine 
worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour,  was  unworthily  served  by. 
Mordred,  one  of  his  round-table  knights ;  and  Guithera,  or 
Helena  Alba,  his  fair  wife,  as  Leland  interprets  it,  was  an 
arrant  honest  woman.     Parcerem  lihenter  (saith  mine  ^au- 
thor) Heroinarum  kssie   majesiatij  si  non  historice  verittu 
aurem  vellicaretj  I  could  willingly  wink  at  a  fair  lady's  faults, 
but  that  I  am  bound  by  the  laws  of  history  to  tell  the  truth : 
against  his  will,  God  knows,  did  he  write  it,  and  so  do  I  re- 
peat it     I  speak  not  of  our  times  all  this  while,  we  have 
good,  honest,  virtuous  men  and  women,  whom  fame,  zeal,  fear 
of  God,  religion  and  superstition  contains ;  and  yet  for  all 
that,  we  have  many  knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed  by  their 
wives,  many  good  women  abused  by  dissolute  husbands.     In 
some  places,  and  such  persons  you  may  as  soon  enjoin  them 
to  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves  honest. 
What  shall  a  man  do  now  in  such  a  case  ?     What  remedy  is 
to  be  had  ?  how  shall  he  be  eased  ?     By  suing  a  divorce  ? 
this  is  hard  to  be  effected ;  si  non  caste,  tamen  cavie,  thej 
carry  the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be  as  common 
as  simony,  as  clear  and  as  manifest  as  the  nose  in  a  man's 

Spiff.  26.        1  Asser.  Arthur! ;  paroArem    noa  historiaB  Teritas   aurem   TelUcarct 
libenter  heroinarum  liessB  migestati,  si    Lelaad.       >  Leland's  aaaert.  Aithuri. 
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face,  yet  it  cannot  be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely  taken 
in  the  fact ;  they  will  have  a  knave  G  alius  to  watch,  or  with 
that  Roman  ^  Sulpitia,  all  made  fast  and  sure,         # 

"  Ne  se  Cadurcis  destitutam  fasciis, 
Nudam  Caleno  concumbentem  videat." 

"  She  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband,  be  he  never 
so  wary."  Much  better  then  to  put  it  up;  the  more  he 
strives  in  it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his  own  shame  ;  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world 
takes  notice  of  it,  *tis  in  every  man's  mouth ;  let  them  talk 
their  pleasure,  of  whom  speak  they  not  in  this  sense  ?  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  are  thus  censured  all ;  there  is 
no  remedy  then  but  patience.  It  may  be  'tis  his  own  fault,  and 
he  hath  no  reason  to  complain,  'tis  quid  fro  qtw,  she  is  bad,  he 
is  worse  ;  *  "  Bethink  thyself,  hast  thou  not  done  as  much  for 
some  of  thy  neighbours  ?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy 
wife,  which  thou  wilt  not  perform  thyself?  Thou  rangest 
like  a  town  bull,  'why  art  thou  so  incensed  if  she  tread 

awry  ?  " 

4  **  Be  it  that  some  woman  break  chaste  wedlock's  laws, 
And  leaves  her  husband  and  becomes  unchaste : 
Yet  commonly  it  is  not  without  cause, 
She  sees  her  man  in  sin  her  goods  to  waste, 
She  feels  that  he  his  love  from  her  withdraws, 
And  hath  on  some  perhaps  less  worthy  placed, 
Who  strike  with  sword,  the  scabbard  them  may  strike, 
And  sure  love  craveth  love,  like  asketh  like." 

Ea  semper  studebit,  saith  *  Nevisanus,  pares  reddere  vices,  she 
will  quit  it  if  she  can.  And  therefore,  as  well  adviseth  Sira- 
cides,  cap.  ix.  1,  "  teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thyself," 
iTvhich  as  Jansenias,  Lyranus,  on  this  text,  and  Carthusianus 
interpret,  is  no  otherwise  to  be  understood  than  that  she  do 
thee  not  a  mischief.     I  do  not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee  ; 

1  Epigram.       *  Ck)^ta  an  sic  aliis  tu  tas?    Plutar.      >  Vagft  llbidine  cum  ipse 

anquam  feceris;  an  hoc  tibi  nunc  fieri  quovis  rapiaris,  cur  bI  vel  modicum  aber- 

dSgnum  sit?  seToras  aliis,  indalgens  tibi,  ret  ipsa,  insanisus?       *  Arioeto,  li.  28, 

CUT  ab  nxore  exigis  quod  noa  ipse  prsBs-  staffe,  80.       ^  Sylva  nupt.  1. 4,  num.  72. 
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but  if  both  be  naught,  mend  thyself  first ;  for  as  the  old  saj- 
ing  is,  a  good  husband  makes  a  good  wife. 

Yea,  but  thou  repliest,  'tis  not  the  like  reason  betwixt  man 
and  woman,  through  her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I 
may  not  endure  it ;  '  Sit  amarulenta,  sit  imperiosoy  prodiffci, 
&c     Let  her  scold,  brawl,  and  spend,  I  care  not,  modo  ni 
easta,  so  she  be  honest,  I  could  easily  bear  it ;  but  this  I  can- 
not, I  may  not,  I  will  not ;  "  my  faith,  my  fame,  mine  eye 
must  not  be  touched,"  as  the  diverb  is,  Non  paiitur  tactum 
fama^  fideSy  oculus,     I  say  the  same  of  my  wife,  touch  all, 
use  all,  take  all  but  this.     I  acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to 
be  true,  NuUius  boni  jucunda  possessio  sine  socio,  there  is  no 
sweet  content  in  the  possession  of  any  good  thing  without  a 
companion,  tliis  only  excepted,  I  say  This»     And  why  this  ? 
Even  this  which  thou  so  much  abhorrest,  it  may  be  for  thy 
progeny's  good,  'better  be  any  man's  son  than  thine,  to  be 
begot  of  base  Irus,  poor  Seius,  or  mean  Mevius,  the  town 
swineherd's,  a  shepherd's  son ;  and  well  is  he,  that  like  Her- 
cules he  hath  any  two  fathers ;  for  thou  thyself  hast  perad- 
venture  more  diseases  than  a  horse,  more  infirmities  of  body 
and  mind,  a  cankered  soul,  crabbed  conditions,  make  the  worst 
of  it,  as  it  is  vulnus  insanabile,  sic  vulmis  insensibile,  as  it  is 
incurable,  so  it  is  insensible.    But  art  thou  sure  it  is  so  ?  *res 
agit  iUe  tuas  f  "  doth  he  so  indeed  ? "     It  may  be  thou  art 
over-suspicious,  and  without  a  cause  as  some  are :  if  it  be 
octimestris  partus,  bom  at  eight  months,  or  like  him,  and  him, 
they  fondly  suspect  he  got  it ;  if  she  speak  or  laugh  familiarly 
with  such  or  such  men,  then  presently  she  is  naught  with 
them  ;  such  is  thy  weakness  ;  whereas  charity,  or  a  well-dis- 
posed mind,  would  interpret  all  unto  the  best.     St.  Francis, 
by  chance  seeing  a  friar  familiarly  kissing  another  man's 
wife,  was  so  far  from  misconceiving  it,  that  he  presently 
kneeled  down  and  thanked  Grod  there  was  so  much  charity 
left ;  but  they  on  the  other  side  will  ascribe  nothing  to  natural 
causes,  indulge  nothing  to  familiarity,  mutual  society,  friend- 

t  Ltmoios,  lib.  4,  cap.  18,  de  occult,  nat.  mir.      *  Optimiim  bene  naaci.      *  Mart. 
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ship ;  but  out  of*  a  sinister  suspicion,  presently  lock  them 
close,  watch  them,  thinking  by  those  means  to  prevent  all 
such  inconveniences,  that's  the  way  to  help  it ;  whereas  by 
such  tricks  they  do  aggravate  the  mischief.  'Tis  but  in  vain 
to  watch  that  which  will  away. 

1 "  Nee  custodiri  si  velit  ulla  potest ; 

Nee  mentem  servare  potes,  licet  omnia  serves ; 
Omnibus  exclusis,  intus  adulter  erit/* 

**  None  can  be  kept  resisting  for  her  part ; 
Though  body  be  kept  close,  within  her  heart 
Advoutry  lurks,  t'  exclude  it  there's  no  art." 

Argus,  with  a  hundred  eyes  cannot  keep  her,  et  hunc  unm 
Sispe  fefeUit  amor^  as  in  '  Ariosto. 

"  If  all  our  hearts  were  eyes,  yet  sure  they  said 
We  husbands  of  our  wives  should  be  betrayed." 

Hierome  holds,  Uxor  impudica  servari  non  potest,  pudica 
nan  debet,  tnjlda  custos  castitatis  est  necessitas,  to  what  end  is 
all  your  custody  ?  A  dishonest  woman  cannot  be  kept,  an 
honest  woman  ought  not  to  be  kept,  necessity  is  a  keeper  not 
to  be  trusted.  Difficile  custoditur,  quod  plures  amant ;  that 
which  many  covet,  can  hardly  be  preserved,  as  *  Salisburien- 
sis  thinks.  I  am  of  -^neas  Sylvius's  mind,  *  "  Those  jealous 
Italians  do  very  ill  to  lock  up  their  wives  ;  for  women  are  of 
such  a  disposition,  they  will  most  covet  that  which  is  denied 
most,  and  offend  least  when  they  have  free  liberty  to  tres- 
pass." It  is  in  vain  to  lock  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest ;  et  ty- 
rannicum  imperium,  as  our  great  Mr.  Aristotle  calls  it,  too 
tyrannical  a  task,  most  unfit ;  for  when  she  perceives  her 
husband  observes  her  and  suspects,  liberius  peccat,  saith  *  Ne- 
visanus,  *  Toxica  Zehtypo  dedit  uxor  mcecka  marito,  she  is 
exasperated,  seeks  by  all  means  to  vindicate  herself,  and  will 

I  Ovid.  amor.  lib.  3,  eleg.  4.        >  Lib.  denej^tur ;   si  liberas  habenfc  habenas, 
4,  St.  72.       s  Polycrat.  lib.  8,  c.  11.    De  minus  delinquunt ;    frustra   fleram  ad- 
amor.        ^Earjal.  et  Lucret.  qui  uxores  hibes,  si  uoa  sit  sponte  casta.        6  Quan- 
occladunt,  meo  judicio  minus  utiliter  do  cognoscunt  maritos   hoc   adyertere 
fiieiunt;  sunt  eoim  eo  Ingenio  mulieres  ^Ausonius. 
at  id  potissimum  cupiant,  quod  maxima 
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therefore  offend,  because  she  is  unjustlj  suspected.  The 
best  course  then  is  to  let  them  have  their  own  wills,  give 
them  free  liberty,  without  any  keeping. 

**  In  Yain  oar  friends  from  this  do  us  dehort, 
For  beauty  will  be  where  is  most  resort" 

If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatinus,  Laodamia  to  Pro- 
tesilaus,  Penelope  to  her  Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her 
honour,  good  name,  credit,  Pendope  conjux  gemper  UlyssU 
era  ;  "  I  shall  always  be  Penelope  the  wife  of  Ulysses."  And 
as  Phocias's  wife,  in  ^Plutarch,  called  her  husband  '^her 
wealth,  treasure,  world,  joy,  delight,  orb,  and  sphere,"  she 
will  hers.  The  vow  she  made  unto  her  good  man ;  love,  vir- 
tue, religion,  zeal,  are  better  keepers  than  all  those  locks, 
eunuchs,  prisons ;  she  will  not  be  moved : 

3  "  At  mihi  vel  tellas  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat, 

Aut  pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebl,  noctemque  profnndam, 
Ante  pudor  quam  te  violem,  aut  tua  jura  resolvam.** 

*'  First  I  desire  the  earth  to  swallow  me, 
Before  I  violate  mine  honesty. 
Or  thunder  from  above  drive  me  to  hell, 
With  those  pale  ghosts,  and  ugly  nights  to  dwell.*' 

She  is  resolved  with  Dido  to  be  chaste ;  though  her  husband 
be  false,  she  will  be  true ;  and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  An- 
tony, 

8  **  These  walls  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight, 
Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  thee, 
And  testify  that  I  will  do  thee  right, 
I'll  never  stain  thine  house,  though  thou  shame  me.*' 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyrs,  she  will  not 
be  tempted.  In  the  time  of  Valence  the  Emperor,  saith  *  St. 
Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a  Consul  of  Antioch,  offered  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  to  a  fair  young  wife,  and  besides  to  set 

1  Opes  suae,  mundum  suum,  thesaurum  suum,  &o.      ^Virg.  iBo.       SDaoieL 
*  1,  de  wrm.  d.  ia  monte  ros.  16. 
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her  husband  free,  who  was  then  Buh  gravissimd  custodid,  a 
dark  prisoner,  pro  unius  noctis  concuhitu ;  but  the  chaste 
matron  would  not  accept  of  it  ^When  Ode  commended 
Theana's  fine  arm  to  his  fellows,  she  took  him  up  short,  '*  Sir, 
'tis  not  common ; "  she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  husband. 
^  Bilia  had  an  old  man  to  her  spouse,  and  his  breath  stunk,  so 
that  nobody  could  abide  it  abroad ;  "  coming  home  one  day 
he  reprehended  his  wife,  because  she  did  not  tell  him  of  it ; 
she  vowed  unto  him  she  had  told  him,  but  she  thought  every 
man's  breath  had  been  as  strong  as  his."  'Tigranes  and 
Armena  his  lady  were  invited  to  supper  by  King  Cyrus; 
when  they  came  home,  Tigranes  asked  his  wife  how  she 
liked  Cyrus,  and  what  she  did  especially  commend  in  him  ? 
"  she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him ;  when  he  replied  again, 
what  then  she  did  observe,  whom  she  looked  on  ?  She  made 
answer,  her  husband,  that  said  he  would  die  for  her  sake." 
Such  are  the  properties  and  conditions  of  good  women  ;  and 
if  she  be  well  given,  she  will  so  carry  herself;  if  otherwise 
she  be  naught,  use  all  the  means  thou  canst,  she  will  be 
naught.  I^on  deest  animus  sed  corruptor,  she  hath  so  many 
lies,  excuses,  as  a  hare  hath  muses,  tricks,  panders,  bawds, 
shifts,  to  deceive,  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  keep  her  up,  or  to 
reclaim  her  by  hard  usage.  "  Fair  means  peradventure  may 
do  somewhat"  ^  Ohsequio  vinces  aptius  ipse  tuo.  Men  and 
women  are  both  in  a  predicament  in  this  behalf,  so  sooner 
won,  and  better  pacified.  Duct  volunt,  non  cogi  ;  though  she 
be  as  arrant  a  scold  as  Xantippe,  as  cruel  as  Medea,  as  clam- 
orous as  Hecuba,  as  lustful  as  Messalina,  by  such  means  (if 
at  all)  she  may  be  reformed.  Many  patient  ^Grizels,  by 
their  obsequiousness  in  this  kind,  have  reclaimed  their  hus- 
bands from  their  wandering  lusts.  In  Nova  Francia  and 
Turkey  (as  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and 

1  0  quam  formosafi  lacertus  hie !  qui-  tibi,  Armena,  Tigranes    yidebatur  esse 

dam  inquit,  ad  aetiuales  conversus ;  at  pulcher?  et  ilium,  inquit,  sedepol,  &c.f 

ilia,  publicus,  inquit,  non  est.        2  Bilia  Xenoph.  Cyropaed,  1.  8.      *  Ovid.     &  Read 

IMnutum  rirum  senem  liabuit  et  spiri-  Petrarch's    Tale    of  Patient    Orisel    in 

turn  foetidum    habentem,  quern  quum  Chaucer, 
quidam  exprobrasset,  &c.       >  Numquid 
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Jacob)  they  bring  their  fairest  damsels  to  their  husband's 
beds ;  Li  via  seconded  the  lustful  appetites  of  Augustus ;  Strain 
onice,  wife  to  King  Diotarus,  did  not  onlj  bring  Electra,  a 
fair  maid,  to  her  good  man's  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children 
begot  on  her,  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  her  own.  Ter- 
tius  £milius*8  wife,  Ck>rnelia*s  mother,  perceiving  her  husband's 
intemperance,  rem  dissimulavit,  made  much  of  the  maid,  and 
would  take  no  notice  of  it  A  new-married  man,  when  a 
pickthank  friend  of  his,  to  curry  favour,  had  showed  him  his 
wife,  familiar  in  private  with  a  young  gallant,  courting  and 
dallying,  &c.  Tush,  said  he,  let  him  do  his  worst,  I  dare 
trust  my  wife,  though  I  dare  not  trust  him.  The  best  rem- 
edy then  is  by  fair  means ;  if  that  will  not  take  place,  to  dis- 
semble it  as  I  say,  or  turn  it  off  with  a  jest ;  hear  Guexerra's 
advice  in  this  case  veljoco  exctpies,  vd  siUntto  eltides  ;  for  if 
you  take  exceptions  at  every  thing  your  wife  doth,  Solomon's 
wisdom,  Hercules*s  valour,  Homer's  learning,  Socrates's  pa- 
tience, Argus's  vigilance,  will  not  serve  turn.  Therefore 
Minus  malum,  ^  a  less  mischief,  Nevisanus  holds,  dissimulare, 
to  be  *  Ounarum  emptor,  a  buyer  of  cradles,  as  the  proverb 
is,  than  to  be  too  solicitous.  *  "A  good  fellow,  when  his  wife 
was  brought  to  bed  before  her  time,  bought  half  a  dozen  of 
cradles  beforehand  for  so  many  children,  as  if  his  wife 
should  continue  to  bear  children  every  two  months."  *  Per- 
tinax  the  Emperor,  when  one  told  him  a  fiddler  was  too 
familiar  with  his  empress,  made  no  reckoning  of  it.  And 
when  that  Macedonian  Philip  was  upbraided  with  his  wife's 
dishonesty,  cum  tot  victor  regnorum  ac  populorum  esset,  &c, 
a  conqueror  of  kingdoms  could  not  tame  his  wife  (for  she 
thrust  him  out  of  doors),  he  made  a  jest  of  it.  Sapientet 
portant  comua  in  pectore,  stuUi  in  fronte^  saith  Nevisanus, 
wise  men  bear  their  horns  in  their  hearts,  fools  on  their  fore- 
heads.    Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  was   at   deadly  feud 

1  Slly.  nupt.  lib.  4,  num.  80.        'Eras-  Bingulis  bimensibus  pareret.        ^  Julias 

mus.        s  Quum  accepisset  uxorem  pep-  Capitol,  vita  ejus  :  quum  palam  Cithans- 

erisse   secundo  a  nuptlis  mense,  cunas  dus  uxorem  diligeret,  minimi  curiosos 

quinas  vel  senas  coemit,  ut  si  forte  uxor  fuit. 
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with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  insomuch  that  Perseus  hearing 
of  a  journey  he  was  to  take  to  Delphos,  ^  set  a  company  of 
soldiers  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage ;  they  did  it  accord- 
ingly, and  as  they  supposed  left  him  stoned  to  death.  The 
news  of  this  fact  was  brought  instantly  to  Pergamus ;  Atta- 
ins, Eumenes's  brother,  proclaimed  himself  king  forthwith, 
took  possession  of  the  crown,  aud  married  Stratonice  the 
queen.  But  by  and  by,  when  contrary  news  was  brought, 
that  King  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now  coming  to  the  city, 
he  laid  by  his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as  a  private  man  went  to 
meet  him,  and  congratulate  his  return.  Eumenes,  though  he 
knew  all  particulars  passed,  yet  dissembling  the  matter, 
kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and  took  his  wife  into  his  favour 
again,  as  if  no  such  matter  had  been  heard  of  or  done.  Jo- 
cundo,  in  Ariosto,  found  his  wife  in  bed  with  a  knave,  both 
asleep,  went  his  ways,  and  would  not  so  much  as  wake  them, 
much  less  reprove  them  for  it.  ^An  honest  fellow  finding  in 
like  sort  his  wife  had  played  false  at  tables,  and  borne  a  man 
too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore  if  he  had  not  been  his 
very  friend,  he  would  have  killed  him.  Another  hearing  one 
had  done  that  for  him,  which  no  man  desires  to  be  done  by  a 
deputy,  followed  in  a  rage  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  having 
overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his  charge  ;  the  offender  hotly 
pursued,  confessed  it  was  true ;  with  which  confession  he  was 
satisfied,  and  so  left  him,  swearing  that  if  he  had  denied  it, 
he  would  not  have  put  it  up.  How  much  better  is  it  to  do 
thus,  than  to  macerate  himself,  impatiently  to  rave  and  rage, 
to  enter  an  action  (as  Arnoldus  Tilius  did  in  the  court  of 
Toulouse,  against  Martin  Guerre,  his  fellow-soldier,  for  that 
he  counterfeited  his  habit,  and  was  too  familiar  with  his  wife), 
80  to  divulge  his  own  shame,  and  to  remain  forever  a  cuck- 
old on  record  ?  how  much  better  be  Cornelius  Tacitus  than 


1  Disposnit  armatos  qui  ipsum  inter-  vivere,   &c.    Attalmn   comiter   acoeplt, 

fleerent;    hi    protenus    mandatum    ex-  prist! namque  uxorem  complexuSf  magno 

equentes,  &c.    Ille  et  rex  declaratur,  et  honore  apud  se  liabuit.        s  Sir   John 

Btratonicem  quae  fratri  nupaerat,  uxo-  Harrington's  notes  in  28th  book  of  Ari- 

tem  ducit ;  sed  postquam  audivit  fratrem  osto. 
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Publius  Cornutus,  to  condemn  in  such  cases,  or  take  no 
notice  of  it  ?  Melius  sic  errare  quam  Zelotypia  curis,  saith 
Erasmus,  se  conficere,  better  be  a  wittol  and  put  it  up,  than 
to  trouble  himself  to  no  purpose.  And  though  he  will  not 
omnihus  dormire,  he  an  ass,  as  he  is  an  ox,  jet  to  wink  at  it 
as  many  do  is  not  amiss  at  some  times,  in  some  cases,  to  some 
parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  for  some  great  man's  sake, 
his  landlord,  patron,  benefactor,  (as  Calbas  the  Roman  saith 
*  Plutarch  did  by  Maecenas,  and  Phayllus  of  Argos  did  by 
King  Philip,  when  he  promised  him  an  o^ce  on  that  con- 
dition he  might  lie  with  his  wife)  and  so  let  it  pass  : 

3  '*  pol  me  hand  poenitet, 
Scilicet  boni  dimidium  dividere  cum  Jove,'* 

"  it  never  troubles  me  (saith  Amphitrio)  to  be  cornuted  by 
Jupiter,  let  it  not  molest  thee  then  ;  **  be  friends  with  her ; 

'  **  Tu  cam  AlcmenlL  uxore  antiqoam  in  gratiam 
Redi" 

"  Receive  Alcmena  to  your  grace  again  ; "  let  it,  I  say,  make 
no  breach  of  love  between  you.  Howsoever  the  best  way  is 
to  contemn  it,  which  *  Henry  II.  king  of  France  advised  a 
courtier  of  his,  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  complaining  of  her 
unchasteness,  to  reject  it,  and  comfort  himself;  for  he  that 
suspects  his  wife's  incontinency,  and  fears  the  Pope's  curse, 
shall  never  live  a  merry  hour,  or  sleep  a  quiet  night ;  no 
remedy  but  patience.  When  all  is  done  according  to  that 
counsel  of  '^Nevisanus,  si  vitium  tixoris  corrigi  nan  potest^ 
ferendum  est :  if  it  may  not  be  helped,  it  must  be  endured. 
Date  veniam  et  sustinete  taciti,  'tis  Sophocles's  advice,  keep  it 
to  thyself,  and  which  Chrysostom  calls  palcestram  philosophia 
et  domesticum  gymnasium,  a  school  of  philosophy,  put  it  up. 
There  is  no  other  cure  but  time  to  wear  it  out,  Injuriarum 
remedium  est  oblivio,  as  if  they  had  drunk  a  draught  of  Lethe 

1  Amator.  dial.        >  Plautus,  seen.  alt.  Amphit.        <  Idem.         *  T.  Daniel,  eoa« 
Jarat.  French.        6  Lib.  4,  num.  80. 
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in  Trophonius's  den ;  to  conclude,  age  will  bereave  her  of  it, 
d%e%  dohrem  minuit,  time  and  patience  must  end  it. 

1 "  The  mind's  affections  patience  will  appease, 
It  passions  kills,  and  healeth  each  disease." 


SuBSECT.  11.  —  Bt/  Prevention  before  or  afer  Marriage, 
Plato's  Community,  marry  a  Courtesan,  Philters,  Stews,  to 
Marry  one  equal  in  Tears,  Fortunes,  of  a  good  Family^ 
Education,  good  Place,  to  use  them  well,  S^c, 

Of  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady, 
I  have  sufficiently  treated ;  there  be  some  good  remedies  re- 
maining by  way  of  prevention,  precautions,  or  admonitions, 
which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good.  Plato,  in  his 
(Commonwealth,  to  prevent  this  mischief,  belike,  would  have 
all  things,  wives  and  children,  all  as  one ;  and  which  Csesar 
in  his  Commentaries  observed  of  those  old  Britons,  that  first 
inhabited  this  land,  they  had  ten  or  twelve  wives  allotted  to 
such  a  family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used  by  so  many  men  ; 
not  one  to  one  as  with  us,  or  four,  five,  or  six  to  one  as  in 
Turkey.  The  ^  Nicholaites,  a  sect  that  sprang,  saith  Austin, 
from  Nicholas  the  deacon,  would  have  women  indifferent ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  filthy  sect,  was  Nicholas  the  deacon's 
jealousy,  for  which  when  he  was  condemned  to  purge  himself 
of  his  offence,  he  broached  this  heresy,  that  it  was  lawful  to 
lie  with  one  another's  wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lie  with  his  ; 
like  to  those  *  Anabaptists  in  Munster,  that  would  consort 
with  other  men's  wives  as  the  spirit  moved  them ;  or  as 
*  Mahomet,  the  seducing  prophet,  would  needs  use  women  as 
he  list  himself,  to  beget  prophets  ;  two  hundred  and  five,  their 
Alcoran  saith,  were  in  love  with  him,  and  **  he  as  able  as 
forty  men.  Amongst  the  old  Carthaginians,  as  *  Bohemus 
relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the  king  of  the  country  lay  with  the 

1  R.  T.        9  Lib.  de  heres.    Qiium  de  feminarum.        >  Sleiden,  Com.        *  Al- 

bbIo  culparetur,  purgandi  se  causSL  per-  coran.        ^  Alcoran,  edit,  a  Bibliandro. 

misiaBe  fertur  ut  ek  qui  yellet  uteretur;  ^  De  mor.  gent.  lib.  1,  cap.  6,  Nuptura 

quod  ^U8  factum  ia  sectam  turpissimam  regi  devirgioandse  ezhibentur. 
Tersum  est,  qua  placet  ubus  indifferens 


y 
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bride  the  first  night,  and  once  in  a  jear  they  went  promiscuoiis- 
Ij  all  together.  Munster,  Coimog,  lib,  3,  cap.  497,  ascribes  the 
beginning  of  this  brutish  custom  (unjustly)  to  one  Picardus,  a 
Frenchman,  that  invented  a  new  sect  of  Adamites  to  go  naked 
as  Adam  did,  and  to  use  promiscuous  venery  at  set  times. 
When  the  priest  repeated  that  of  Genesis,  '<  Increase  and 
multiply,*'  *  out  went  the  candles  in  the  place  where  they  met, 
'^  and  without  all  respect  of  age,  persons,  conditions,  catch 
that  catch  may,  every  man  took  her  that  came  next,**  <&c. ; 
some  fasten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohemians  and  Russians ; 
^others  on  the  inhabitants  of  Mambrium,  in  the  Lucerne 
valley  in  Piedmont ;  and,  as  I  read,  it  was  practised  in  Soot- 
land  amongst  Christians  themselves,  until  King  Malcolm's 
time,  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  town  had  their  maidenheads. 
In  some  parts  of  *  India  in  our  age,  and  those  ^  islanders,  *  as 
amongst  the  Babylonians  of  old,  they  will  prostitute  their 
wives  and  daughters  (which  Chalcocondila,  a  Greek  modem 
writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence  puts  upon  us  Britons) 
to  such  travellers  or  seafaring  men  as  come  amongst  them  by 
chance,  to  show  how  far  they  were  from  this  feral  vice  of 
jealousy,  and  how  little  they  esteemed  it  The  kings  of  Cal- 
ecut,  as  ^Lod.  Vertomannus  relates,  will  not  touch  their 
wives,  till  one  of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests  have  lain  first 
with  them,  to  sanctify  their  wombs.  But  those  Esai  and 
Montanists,  two  strange  sects  of  old,  were  in  another  ex- 
treme, they  would  not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society  with 
women,  ^  '*  because  of  their  intemperance  they  held  them  all 
to  be  naught."  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  lib.  4,  num,  33,  syL 
nupL  would  have  him  that  is  inclined  to  this  malady,  to  pre- 

1  Lumina  extinguebantur.  nee  penonao  rimam  uxorem  habena  prostitttit.     *  He- 

et  xitatlii   habita   reverentia,  in    quam  rodot.  in    Erato,    Mulieres   Babylonica 

qnisque  per  tenebras  incidit,  mulierem  cum  hospite  permiscentur  ob  ai^ntam 

oognoscit.        *  Leander  Albertus.    Fla-  quod  post  Veneri  sacrum.      Bohemas, 

gitioso  ritu  cuncti  in  ssdem  convenientes  lib.  2.        *  Navigat.  lib.  6,  cap.  4,  prius 

post  impuram  concionem,  extinctis  lu-  thorum  non  init,  quam  a  digniore  sacer- 

minibus  in  Venerem  ruunt.         s  Lod.  dote  nova  nupta  deflorata  sit.        ^  Bohe< 

Vertomannus,  navig.  lib.  6,  cap.  8,  et  mus.  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  Ideo  nabere  noUent 

Marcus  Polus,  lib.  1,  cap.  46.    Uxores  ob    inulierum    intern pemnUam,  nallam 

yiatoribus  prostituunt.       *  Ditbmarus,  serrare  Tiro  fidem  putabant. 
Bleskenius,  ut  Agetas  Aristoni,  pulcber- 
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vent  the  worst,  marry  a  quean,  Captens  meretricem^  hoc  hahet 
sakem  l)oni  quod  non  decipitur,  quia  sett  earn  sic  esse,  quod 
non  contingit  cdiis,  A  fornicator  in  Seneca  constuprated  two 
wenches  in  a  night ;  for  satisfaction,  the  one  desired  to  hang 
him,  the  other  to  many  him.  ^  Hierome,  king  of  Syracuse 
in  Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of  the  stews ;  and 
Ptolemy  took  Thais  a  common  whore  to  be  his  wife,  had  two 
sons,  Leontiscus  and  Lagus  by  her,  and  one  daughter  Irene ; 
'tis  therefore  no  such  unlikely  thing.  *  A  citizen  of  Eugubine 
gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife's  honesty,  and  to  be  freed  from 
jealousy ;  so  did  a  baker  in  '  Basil,  to  the  same  intent.  But 
of  all  other  precedents  in  this  kind,  that  of  ^Combalus  is  most 
memorable ;  who  to  prevent  his  master's  suspicion,  for  he  was 
a  beautiful  young  man,  and  sent  by  Seleucus  his  lord  and 
king,  with  Stratonice  the  queen  to  conduct  her  into  Syria, 
fearing  the  worst,  gelded  himself  before  he  went,  and  left  his 
genitals  behind  him  in  a  box  sealed  up.  His  mistress  by  the 
-way  fell  in  love  with  him,  but  he  not  yielding  to  her,  was  ac- 
cused to  Seleucus  of  incontinency  (as  that  Bellerophon  was 
in  like  case  falsely  traduced  by  Sthenoboea,  to  King  Prcetus 
her  husband,  cum  non  posset  ad  coitum  inducere),  and  that  by 
her,  and  was  therefore  at  his  coming  home  cast  into  prison ; 
the  day  of  hearing  appointed,  he  was  sufficiently  cleared  and 
acquitted  by  showing  his  privities,  which  to  the  admiration 
of  the  beholders  he  had  formerly  cut  off.  The  Lydians  used 
to  geld  women  whom  they  suspected,  saith  Leonicus,  var.  hist, 
lib,  3,  cap.  49,  as  well  as  men.  To  this  purpose,  *  Saint 
Francis,  because  he  used  to  confess  women  in  private,  to  pre- 
vent suspicion,  and  prove  himself  a  maid,  stripped  himself 
before  the  Bishop  of  Assise  and  others  ;  and  Friar  Leonard 
for  the  same  cause  went  through  Vitei*bium  in  Italy,  without 
any  garments. 

Our  Pseudo-catholics,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which 

1  Stephanos,  pnB&t.  Herod.    Alius  e  *  Felix   Plater.       *  Plutarch,  Lucian, 

lupanari  meretricem,  Pitho  dictam,  in  Salmuth,  Tit.  2,  de  poroellanis  com.  in 

lucorem  duzit ;  Ptolemaeus  Thaidem  nob-  Pancirol.  de  nov.  repert.  et  Plutarehus. 

ile  scortum  duxit  et  ex   ei  duos   Alios  &  Stephanus,  e  1.  confbr.  Bonayent.  c.  6, 

snseepit,    &c.  *  Poggios   Floreno.  yit.  Fiancisci. 
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proceed  from  jealousy,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives 
honest,  make  severe  laws;  against  adultery  present  death; 
and  withal  fornication,  a  venial  sin,  as  a  sink  to  convey  that 
furious  and  swifl  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and 
permit  stews,  those  punks  and  pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to 
secure  their  wives  in  all  populous  cities,  for  they  hold  them 
as  necessary  as  churches ;  and  howsoever  unlawful,  yet  to 
avoid  a  greater  mischief,  to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as  usury, 
for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  ;  and  for  this  end  thej  have 
whole  colleges  of  courtesans  in  their  towas  and  cities.     Of 
^  Cato's  mind  belike  that  would  have  his  servants  {cum  an- 
cillis  congredi  coitus  causd,  definito  cere,  ut  graviora  facinora 
evitarenty  cateris  interim  interdicens)  familiar  with  some  such 
feminine  creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house,  and 
made  allowance  for  it.     They  hold  it  impossible  for  idle  per- 
sons, young,  rich,  and  lusty,  so  many  servants,  monks,  friars^ 
to  live  honest,  too  tyrannical  a  burden  to  compel  them  to  be 
chaste,  and  most  unfit  to  suffer  poor  men,  younger  brothers, 
and  soldiers  at  all  to  marry,  as  those  diseased  persons,  vota- 
ries, priests,  servants.     Therefore,  as  well  to  keep  and  ease 
the  one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate  and  wink  at  these  kind  of 
brothel-houses  and  stews.     Many  probable  arguments  they 
have  to  prove  the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration 
of  them,  as  of  usury ;  and  without  question  in  policy  they 
are  not  to  be  contradicted ;  but  altogether  in  religion.    Others 
prescribe  filters,  spells,  charms  to  keep  men  and  women  hon- 
est.    '  Mulier  ut  alienum  virum  non  admittai  prceter  suum : 
Accipe  fel  kirci,  et  adipem,  et  exsiccoy  calescat  in  oleo,  &c.,  ei 
non  alium  prteter  te  amahiU     In  Aleoci,  Porta,  &c,  plura  in- 
venies,  et  multd  his  absurdiora,  uti  et  in  Rhasi,  ne  mulier 
virum  admittat,  et  maritum  solum  diligat,  &c     But  these  are 
most  part  Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurd,  and  ridiculous 
devices. 

The  best  means  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences  are, 
to  take  away  the  causes  and  occasions.     To  this  purpose 

1  Plutaroh.  vit.  cijas.       *  Vecker,  lib.  7)  secret. 
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*  Varro  writ  Satyram  Menippeam,  but  it  is  lost.  '  Patritius 
prescribes  four  rules  to  be  observed  in  choosing  of  a  wife 
(which  whoso  will  may  read)  ;  Fonseca,  the  Spaniard,  in  his 
45  c,  Amphitheat.  Amoris,  sets  down  six  special  cautions  for 
men,  four  for  women ;  Sam.  Neander  out  of  Shonbemerus, 
five  for  men,  five  for  women  ;  Anthony  Guivarra  many  good 
lessons ;  *  Cleobulus  two  alone,  others  otherwise ;  as  first  to 
make  a  good  choice  in  marriage,  to  invite  Christ  to  their  wed- 
ding, and  which  *  St.  Ambrose  adviseth,  Deum  conjugii  prcs- 
sidem  habere,  and  to  pray  to  him  for  her  {A  Domino  enim 
datur  uxor  prudens,  Pro  v.  xix.),  not  to  be  too  rash  and  pre- 
cipitate in  his  election,  to  run  upon  the  first  he  meets,  or  dote 
upon  every  stout  fair  piece  he  sees,  but  to  choose  her  as  much 
by  his  ears  as  eyes,  to  be  well-advised  whom  he  takes,  of  what 
age,  &c.,  and  cautelous  in  his  proceedings.  An  old  man 
should  not  marry  a  young  woman,  nor  a  young  woman  an 
old  man,  *  Quam  male  incequales  veniunt  ad  aratra  juvend  ! 
such  matches  must  needs  minister  a  perpetual  cause  of  sus- 
picion, and  be  distasteful  to  each  other. 

•  "  Noctua  ut  in  tumulis,  super  atque  cadavera  bubo, 
Talis  apud  Sophoclem  nostra  puella  sedet." 

**  Night-crows  on  tombs,  owl  sits  on  carcass  dead, 
So  lies  a  wench  with  Sophocles  in  bed." 

For  Sophocles,  as  ^Athenaeus  describes  him,  was  a  very  old 
man,  as  cold  as  January,  a  bedfellow  of  bones,  and  doted  yet 
upon  Archippe,  a  young  courtesan,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  odious.  *  Senex  maritm  uxori  juveni  tngratus  est, 
an  old  man  is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  young  wench, 
unable,  unfit: 


0  ^'  Amplexus  suos  fugiunt  puellse, 

Omnis  horret  amor  Venusque  Hymenque. 


»i 


1  Citatar  a  Oellio.       ^  Lib.  4,  Tit.  4,  de  ciat.    emb.  116.       ^  Deipnosoph.  1.  8, 

Instit.  reipub.  de  officio  mariti.        >  Ne  cap.  12.        8  Euripides.        *  Pontanus, 

cam  eft  blande  nimis  agas,  ne  olijurged  hiarum,  lib.  1.    "Maidens  shun    their 

prspsentibus  extranei^.         4  Epist.  70.  embraces ;  Loye,  Venus,  Hymen,  all  ab- 

*  Ovid.    "  How^  badly   steers  of  different  hor  them.'' 
^8  are  yoked  to  tlie  plough."       <>  Al- 
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And  as  in  like  case  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  com 
weekly  to  grind,  jet  would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found 
his  error  efltsoons,  for  either  he  must  let  his  mill  lie  waste,  pull 
it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grind  at  it     So  these  men,  &c. 

Seneca  therefore  disallows  all  such  unseasonable  matches, 
habent  enim  maiedicti  locum  crebrce  nuptim.  And  as  ^  Tullj 
farther  inveighs,  ^  'tis  unfit  for  any,  but  ugly  and  filthy  in  old 
age,"  Turpe  senilis  amor,  one  of  the  three  things  '  God  hateth. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  contra  Colelen,  rails  downright  at  such 
kind  of  marriages  which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  qui  jam 
corpore  impotentij  et  a  voluptatihus  deserti,  peccant  animo,  and 
makes  a  question  whether  in  some  cases  it  be  tolerable  at 

least  for  such  a  man  to  marry qui  Venerem  affected  sine 

virihus,  '^  that  is  now  past  those  yenerous  exercises/*  ^  as  a 
gelded  man  lies  with  a  virgin  and  sighs,''  Ecclus.  xxx.  20, 
and  now  complains  with  him  in  Petronius,  funerata  est  h4sc 
pars  jam  qam  fait  olim  Achillea,  he  is  quite  done, 

«  "  Vixit  puellsB  nnper  idoneas, 
£t  militavit  non  sine  glori&/* 

But  the  question  is  whether  he  may  delight  himself  as  those 
Priapeian  popes,  which  in  their  decrepit  age,  lay  commonly 
between  two  wenches  every  night,  contactu  formosarum,  et 
contrectatione,  num  adhuc  gaudeat ;  and  as  many  doting  sires 
do  to  their  own  shame,  their  children's  undoing,  and  their 
families'  confusion  ;  he  abhors  it,  tanquam  ab  agresti  etjuri- 
oso  domino  fugiendum,  it  must  be  avoided  as  a  Bedlam  master, 
and  not  obeyed. 

"  Alecto— 

Ipsa  faces  prasfert  Qubentibos,  et  malus  Hymen 
Triste  ululat "  * 

the  devil  himself  makes  such  matches.     ^  Levinus  Lemnios 

1  Ofllc.  lib.  Luxurla  cum  omni  setati  holds  the  torch  at  such  naptials.  and 

tarpis.  turn  senectuti  fsedissima.       3  Sc-  malicious  Hymen  sadly  howls."      »G^p. 

clus.  XXV.  2.    *■*■  An  old  man  that  dotes,"  54,  instit.  aid  optimam    Titam,  maxiina 

A;c.        3  Hor.  lib.  8,  ode  26.    "  He  was  mortalium  pars  prsecipitanter  et  inoon- 

lately  a  match  for  a  maid,  and  contended  slderat^  nubit,  idque  eft  setate  qnte  minus 

not  ingloriously."       «  ''  Alecto  herself  apta  est,  quum    senex    adoleseentulss, 
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reckons  up  three  things  which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of 
marriage ;  the  first  is  when  they  marry  intempestive  or  un- 
seasonably, "  as  many  mortal  men  marry  precipitately  and 
inconsiderately,  when  they  are  effete  and  old ;  the  second 
when  they  marry  unequally  for  fortunes  and  birth  ;  the  third, 
when  a  sick  impotent  person  weds  one  that  is  sound,"  novcp 
nupta  spes  frustratur  ;  many  dislikes  instantly  follow.  Many 
doting  dizzards,  it  may  not  be  denied,  as  Plutarch  confesseth, 
^  "  recreate  themselves  with  such  obsolete,  unseasonable,  and 
filthy  remedies  (so  he  calls  them),  with  a  remembrance  of 
their  former  pleasures,  against  nature  they  stir  up  their  dead 
flesh ; "  but  an  old  lecher  is  abominable ;  mvlier  tertio  nU' 
hens,  ^  Nevisanus  holds,  prcesumitur  lubrica  et  tncoTistanSy  a 
woman  that  marries  a  third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no 
honester  than  she  should*  Of  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  con- 
cludes in  his  comment  upon  Luke,  *  "  they  that  are  coupled 
together,  not  to  get  children,  but  to  satisfy  their  lust,  are  not 
husbands  but  fornicators,"  with  whom  St.  Austin  consents ; 
matrimony  without  hope  of  children,  non  matrimomum,  sed 
concvbium  did  debet,  is  not  a  wedding,  but  a  jumbling  or 
coupling  together.  In  a  word,  except  they  wed  for  mutual 
society,  help  and  comfort  one  of  another  (in  which  respects, 
though  *  Tiberius  deny  it,  without  question  old  folks  may 
well  marry,  for  sometimes  a  man  hath  most  need  of  a  wife, 
according  to  Puccius,  when  he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife ;) 
otherwise  it  is  most  odious,  when  an  old  acherontic  dizzard, 
that  hath  one  foot  in  his  grave,  a  silicemiumy  shall  flicker 
afler  a  young  wench  that  is  blithe  and  bonny.' 

6  **  salaciorque 
Verno  passere,  et  albullt  ooluoibis." 

What  can  be  more  detestable  ? 

nniM    morbldcB,    divei    pftnperi,    &o.  die  libi^nls  oaosft  sibi  invioem  eopnlan- 

1  ObMleto,  intempestiro,  turpi  remedio  tur,  non  tarn  conguges  quam  fornicftrii 

ikventur  m  ati ;  recordatioue  priHtina-  habentar.      *  Lek  Papia.  Sueton.  Gland, 

rnm  yoluptatum  se  recreant,  et  adyer-  c.  28.         ^  Pontanus,  biarum,  lib.  1. 

sante  naturft,  poUinctam  carnem  et  enec>  '*  More  salaeious  than   the  sparrow  In 

tmn  excitant,      s  ub.  2,  nn.  25.      '  Qui  spriDg,  or  the  snow-wliite  ringdoves.'' 
vero  non  procreandas  prolis,  sed  explen- 
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1  <t  Tu  oano  capite  amas,  seoex  nequissime, 
Jam  plenus  flstatis,  animaque  foetidA, 
Senex  hircosus  tu  oscalare  molierem  ? 
Utine  adieDS  Yomitnm  potius  excaties." 

**  Thoo  old  goat,  hoary  lecher,  naughty  man. 
With  stinking  breath,  art  thou  in  love? 
Must  thou  be  slavering?  she  spews  to  see 
Thy  filthy  face,  it  doth  so  move." 

Yet,  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to 
marry  a  young  woman  (our  ladies'  match  they  call  it)  for 
crcu  erxt  muUer,  as  he  said  in  Tully.  Cato  the  Roman,  Crit- 
obulus,  in  '  Xenophon,  '  Tiraquellus  of  late,  Julius  Scaliger, 
&c,  and  many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kind  ;  but 
not  e  contra :  'tis  not  held  fit  for  an  ancient  woman  to  match 
with  a  young  man.  For  as  Yarro  will,  Anus  dum  ludit  morti 
delicias  facitj  'tis  Charon's  match  between  ^Cascus  and  Cas- 
ca,  and  the  devil  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with  it.  And 
therefore,  as  the  '  poet  inveighs,  thou  old  Yetustina  bed-ridden 
quean,  that  art  now  skin  and  bones. 

"  Cul  tres  capilli,  quatuorque  sunt  dentes, 
Pectus  cicadsB,  crusculumque  formicse, 
Rugosiorem  quae  geris  stolft  frontem, 
Et  aranearum  cassibus  pares  mammas." 

"  Thou  hast  three  hairs,  four  teeth,  a  breast 
Like  grasshopper,  an  emmet's  crest, 
A  skin  more  rugged  than  thy  coat. 
And  dugs  like  spider's  web  to  boot." 

Must  thou  marry  a  youth  again  ?  And  yet  ducentas  ire  nup- 
tarn  post  mortes  amant ;  howsoever  it  is,  as  ^Apuleius  gives 
out  of  his  Meroe,  congresstis  annosus,  pestilens,  abkorrenduSf 
a  pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be  endured.  In 
such  case  how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how 
should  they  agree  one  with  another  ?  This  inequality  is  not 
in  years  only,  but  in  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  and  all  good 
qualities,  ^  si  qua  voles  apte  nubere,  nvhe  pari,  'tis  my  counsel, 

1  Plautus,  mercator.  *  Symposio.  Epig.  *  Lib.  1,  Miles.  'Orid.  *'If 
>  Vide  Thnani  historiam.  ^  Catalect.  you  would  marry  suitably,  many  your 
ret.  poetarum.        ^  Martial,  lib.  8,  62    equal  iu  eyeiy  reepect." 
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saith  Anthony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such  a  one.  Oivis  Givem 
ducat,  NohiUs  Nobilem,  let  a  citizen  match  with  a  citizen,  a 
gentleman  with  a  gentlewoman  ;  he  that  observes  not  this 
precept  (saith  he)  non  generum  sed  malum  Genium,  non  nu- 
rum  sed  Furiam^  non  vitce  Comttem,  sed  litis  fomitem  domi 
habebit,  instead  of  a  fair  wife  shall  have  a  fury,  for  a  fit  son- 
in-law  a  mere  fiend,  &c.,  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed  is  this,  that  though 
they  be  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions, 
yet  they  do  not  omit  virtue  and  good  education,  which  Muso- 
nius  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcate  in  StobaBus  : 

"  Dos  est  magna  parentum 
Virtus,  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  foedere  castitas.**  i 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  modium  salts,  a  bushel 
of  salt  with  him  before  he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should 
be  had  in  choosing  a  wife,  his  second  self,  how  solicitous 
should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour  ?  and  when 
he  is  assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth;  fortune,  beauty, 
before  bringing  up,  and  good  conditions.  *  Coquage,  god  of 
cuckolds,  as  one  merrily  said,  accompanies  the  goddess  Jeal- 
ousy, but  both  follow  the  fairest,  by  Jupiter's  appointment, 
and  they  sacrifice  to  them  togethei;' ;  beauty  and  honesty  sel- 
dom agree ;  straight  personages  have  often  crooked  manners ; 
fair  faces,  foul  vices  ;  good  complexions,  ill  conditions.  Sus- 
picionis  plena  res  est,  et  insidiarum,  beauty  (saith  •  Chrysos- 
tom)  is  full  of  treachery  and  suspicion ;  he  that  hath  a  fair 
wife  cannot  have  a  worse  mischief,  and  yet  must  covet  it,  as 
if  nothing  else  in  marriage  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be 
respected.  *  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  so  curious 
in  this  behalf,  that  he  would  not  marry  the  Duke  of  Mantua's 
daughter,  except  he  might  see  her  naked  first ;  which  Lycur- 
gus  appointed  in  his  laws,  and  Morus  in  his  Utopian  Com- 
monwealth approves.     •  In  Italy,  as  a  traveller  observes,  if  a 

1 "  Parental  Tlrtae  is  a  rich  inheritance,  hist.  Pantl^^el.  1. 8,  cap.  88.  >  Horn, 
as  well  as  that  chastity  which  habitoally  80,  Qui  pulchram  habet  uxorem,  nihil 
aroidB  a  second  husband."       s  Rabelais,    p^us  habere  potest.    ^Arnisaeus.   <>Iti]ie- 
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Buui  bare  three  or  foar  daughters,  or  more^  and  ikey  prove 
fiiir,  they  are  married  efboons ;  if  defonaed,  thej  cban^ 
their  lovely  Dames  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Camsen%  cail  them 
Dorothy,  Ursula,  Bridget,  and  so  put  them  into  monasteries^ 
as  if  none  were  fit  for  marriage,  but  such  as  are  enunently 
fair;  but  these  are  erroneous  tenets;  a  modest  vii^in  well 
conditioned,  to  such  a  fair  snoiit-pieoe  is  mndi  t»  be  pre- 
ferred. If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  aiway  all  caoses  of 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  marry  a  coarse  piece^  fetdi  her  fhrnt 
Cassandra's  ^  temple,  which  was  wont  in  Italy  to  be  a  sano* 
tuary  of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  thou  shalt  be  sore  that 
no  man  will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  for  spite.  A  citizen  of 
Bizance  in  France  had  a  filthy,  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his 
wife,  and  finding  her  in  bed  with  another  man,  cried  out  as 
one  amazed:  0  miter!  qtue  te  neee$9UM  hue  ade^tf  O 
thou  wretch,  what  necessity  brought  thee  hither  ?  as  well  he 
might ;  for  who  can  affect  such  a  one  ?  But  this  is  w«rilj 
to  be  understood,  most  offend  in  another  extreme,  they  pre£sr 
wealth  bef<Nre  beauty,  and  so  she  be  rich,  they  care  not  how 
she  look ;  but  these  are  all  out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.  Mtet^ 
denda  uxori*  forma,  as  *  Salisburiensis  adviseth,  ne  st  akerai» 
cupexeris,  mox  tarn  sordere  putes,  as  the  Knight  in  Chaucer 
that  was  married  to  an  old  woman, 

And  aU  day  after  hid  him  at  an  owf^ 
80  woe  wat  hit  mfe  hoked  tafsul. 

Have  a  care  of  thy  wife's  oomplexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seesi 
another,  thou  loathest  her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 

"  Si  tibi  deformis  conjux,  si  serva  venusta, 
Ne  utaris  serrft,"  » 

I  can  periiaps  give  instance.    Moiestum  est  possidere  quod 

nir.  Ital.  Colonin,  edit.  1620,  Nomfne  &e.       i  Leonienfl,  de  -mr.  lib.  Z,c.  iS, 

trium  O^r.  fol.  804,  dkplieuit  quod  d^mi*  A^lnm  Tirgiaiun  defoiBiivuii  Gasaandm 

nae  flliabus  immutent  nomeii  inditum  in  templum.    Plutarch.        *  Folyerat.  I.  S, 

Bi^lisiDO,  et  pro  CathariD&,  Max^urtttl,  cap.  11.           ^  **  If  your  vife  seem,  de* 

ke.f  ne  quid  desit  ad  luxurlam,  a{>pel-  Ibrmed,  your  maid  beautifiil,  stfU  abstaic 

bat  ipsas  iMMniaibtts  Cynthieey  CeaaauKy  from  the  latter."^ 
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nemo  hc^ere  cUgn^ur,  fi  misery  to  possess  that  which  do  man 
likes ;  on  the  other  side,  Difficile  custoditur  quod  pluret 
amant.  And  as  the  T>ragging  soldier  vaunted  in  the  comedy, 
mrnia  est  miseria  pulchrum  esse  hominem  nimis,  Scipio  did 
never  so  hardly  besiege  Carthage,  as  these  young  gallants 
will  beset  thine  house,  one  with  wit  or  person,  another  with 
wealth,  &c.  K  she  be  fair,  saith  Guazzo,  she  will  be  sus- 
pected howsoever.  Both  extremes  are  naught,  Pvlchra  citd 
adamatur,  fxda  facile  concupiscit,  the  one  is  soon  beloved, 
the  other  loves  ;  one  is  hardly  kept,  because  proud  and  arro- 
gant, the  other  not  worth  keeping ;  what  is  to  be  done  in  this 
case  ?  Ennius  in  Menelippe  adviseth  thee  as  a  friend  to  take 
staiam  fsrmam,  si  vis  habere  incolumem  pudicitiam,  one  -of  a 
middle  si»e,  neither  too  fair  nor  too  fool,  ^  Necformosa  magis 
quam  mihi  casta  placet,  with  old  Cato,  though  fit  let  her 
beauty  be,  neque  lectissima,  neque  iUiberaiis,  between  both. 
This  I  approve ;  but  of  the  other  two  I  resolve  with  Salisbu- 
riensis,  cceteris  paribus,  both  rich  alike,  endowed  alike,  majori 
miserid  deformis  hahetur  quamformosa  servatur,  1  had  rather 
marry  a  fair  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  than  be  troubled 
with  a  blowze ;  but  do  thou  as  thou  wilt,  I  speak  only  of 
myself. 

Howsoever,  qiiod  iterum  moneo,  I  would  advise  thee  thus 
much,  be  sne  fair  or  foul,  to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good  kin- 
dred, parentage,  well  brought  up,  in  an  honest  place. 

2  "  Prtmum  animo  tibi  preponM  quo  saDgume  loreta, 
Qu4  forma,  qa&  setate,  quibusque  ante  omnia  virgo 
Moribus,  in  jtmctos  veniat  nova  nupta  penates." 

He  that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inn  or  alehouse, 
buys  a  horse  in  Smithfield,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Paul's,  a« 
the  diverb  is,  shall  likely  have  a  jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave 
for  bis  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife.  FiUa  prm* 
tumitur  esse  matri  similis,  saith  ^Nevisanus?     ^'Sueh  ^a 

A  Uarnllns.  "  Not  the  most  fldr  but  num.  159.  *  Si  genetrix  caste,  caste 
the  most  virtuous  pleases  me.''  <  Cha-  quoque  fiUa  viTit ;  si  meietrix  mater,  flUa 
iooer,  lib.  9,  de  lepub.  Aug.       8  Lib.  2,    talis  erit. 
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mother,  such  a  daughter ; "  mali  conn  malum  ovum,  cat  to 

her  kind. 

1  **  Scilicet  expectas  at  tradat  mater  honestos 

Atqae  alios  mores  quam  quos  habet?  " 

^  If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter 
will  matrtzaref  take  after  her  in  all  good  qualities," 

*'  Creden*  Pasiphae  dou  taaripotente  faturam 
Tauripetam?  " 

**  If  the  dam  trot  the  foal  will  not  amble/'  My  last  caution 
id,  that  a  woman  do  not  bestow  herself  upon  a  fool,  or  an  ap- 
parent melancholy  person ;  jealousy  is  a  symptom  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina,  a  Roman  lady, 
was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous 
husband,  she  caused  and  enjoined  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to 
others,  to  be  engraven  on  her  tomb : 

2  "  Discite  ab  exempio  Justinse,  dlscite  patres, 

Ne  nubat  fatuo  filia  vestra  viro,"  &c. 

"  Learn  parents  all,  and  by  Justina's  case, 
Your  children  to  no  dizzards  for  to  place." 

After  marriage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  than  to  use 
their  wives  well,  and  which  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that 
was  a  married  man,  I  will  tell  you  as  good  cheap,  saith  Ni- 
costratus  in  ®  Stobaeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for  quiet- 
ness' sake,  "  when  you  are  in  bed  take  heed  of  your  wife's 
flattering  speeches  overnight,  and  curtain  sermons  in  the 
morning."  Let  them  do  their  endeavour  likewise  to  main- 
tain them  to  their  means,  which  *  Patricius  ingeminates,  and 
let  them  have  liberty  with  discretion,  as  time  and  place  re- 
quires ;  many  women  turn  queans  by  compulsion,  as  *  Nevi 
sanus  observes,  because  their  husbands  are  so  hard,  and  keep 
them  so  short  in  diet  and  apparel,  jt)awpe7^a«  cogit  eas  meretri" 

1  Juren.  Sat.  6.       ^  Camerarius,  cent.  <  Idb.  4,  tit.  4,  de  institnt.  Reipab.  cap. 

2,  cap.  54,  oper.  Bubcis.        s  Ser.   72.  de  officio  mariti  et  nxoris.        ^lAh.  4, 

Quod  amicus  quidam    uxorem    habens  syl.  nup.  num.  81.    Non  curant  de  nx- 

mihi  dixit,  dicam  vobis,  In  cubili  caven-  oribus,  nee  volunt  iis  subveniie  de  yictU| 

dsB  adulationes  vesperi,  mane  clamores.  yestitu,  &c. 
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oari,  poverty  and  hunger,  want  of  means,  makes  them  dis- 
honest, or  bad  usage ;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them 
to  fly  out,  or  bad  examples,  they  do  it  to  cry  quittance.  In 
the  other  extreme  some  are  too  liberal,  as  the  proverb  is, 
2\i,rdu8  malum  sibi  cacai,  they,  make  a  rod  for  their  own  tails, 
as  Candaules  did  to  Gyges  in  ^  Herodotus,  commend  his  wife's 
heauty  himself,  and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her 
naked.  Whilst  they  give  their  wives  too  much  liberty  to  gad 
abroad,  and  bountiful  allowance,  they  are  accessory  to  their 
own  miseries  ;  animce  uxorum  pessime  olenty  as  Plautus  jibes, 
they  have  deformed  souls,  and  by  their  paintings  and  colours 
procure    odium    mariti,    their    husband's    hate,    especially, 

^cum  miser e  viscantur  labra  mariti.     Besides,  their 

wives  (as  '  Basil  notes)  Impudenter  se  exponunt  masctdorum 
cupectibuSyjactarUes  tunicas,  et  coram  tnpudiantes,  impudently 
thrust  themselves  into  other  men's  coAipanies,  and  by  their 
indecent  wanton  carriage  provoke  and  tempt  the  spectators. 
Virtuous  women  should  keep  house;  and  'twas  well  per- 
fbrmed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 

**  mulier  ne  qusL  in  publicum 
Spectandam  se  sine  arbitro  praebeat  viro :  **  ^ 

which  made  Phidias  belike  at  Elis  paint  Yenus  treading  on  a 
tortoise,  a  symbol  of  women's  silence  and  housekeeping.  For 
a  woman  abroad  and  alone,  is  like  a  deer  broke  out  of  a 
park,  quam  mille  venatores  insequuntur,  whom  every  hunter 
follows ;  and  besides  in  such  places  she  cannot  so  well  vindi- 
cate herself,  but  as  that  virgin  Dinah  (G«n.  xxxiv.  2),  "  go- 
ing for  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land,"  lost  her  virginity, 
Bhe  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  of  a  sudden :  ^^ImbeUes 
dam^B  quid  nisi  prceda  sumus  ?  "  * 

And  therefore  I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that 
would  have  women  come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time, 

1  In  Clio.    Speciem  uxoris  supra  mo-  s  Orat.  contra  ebr.        *  ''  That  a  matron 

dmn  extoUens,  fecit    ut  illam    nudam  should  not  be  seen  in  public  without  her 

coram  aspiceret.  s  Javen.  Sat.  6.  husband  as  her  spokesman."      &  '^  Help- 

^He  cannot  kiss  his  wife  for  paint."  less  deer,  what  are  we  but  a  prey?  " 
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^"to  be  baptized,  married,  and  buried;"  but  he  was  too 
6traight-laced.  Let  them  hare  their  liberty  in  good  sort, 
and  go  in  good  sort,  mado  non  anno$  vi^ntt  ^etcEtU  wub  dotni 
reltnquant,  as  a  good  fellow  said,  so  that  thej  look  not  twenty 
years  younger  abroad  than  they  do  at  home,  they  be  not  spmoe, 
neat,  angels  abroad,  beasts,  dowdies,  sluts  at  home  ;  but  seek 
by  all  means  to  please  and  give  content  to  their  husbands ;  to 
be  quiet  above  all  things,  obedient,  silent,  and  patient ;  if  tbey 
be  incensed,  angry,  chide  a  little,  their  wives  must  not  *  cai»- 
ple  again,  but  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest  woman,  I  can* 
not  now  tell  where  she  dwelt,  but  by  report  an  honest  woman 
she  was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by  dianoe  complain  of 
her  husband's  impatience,  told  her  an  excellent  remedy  for 
it,  and  gave  her  withal  a  glass  of  water,  which  when  he 
brawled  she  should  hold  still  in  her  mouth,  and  that  te^es 
quotieSy  as  oflen  as  he  chid ;  she  did  so  two  or  three  times 
with  good  success,  and  at  length  seeing  her  neighbour,  gave 
her  great  thanks  for  it,  and  would  needs  know  the  ingredi- 
ents, *  she  told  her  in  brief  what  it  was,  ^  fair  water,''  imd 
no  more  ;  for  it  was  not  the  water,  but  her  silence  which  per- 
formed the  cure.  Let  every  froward  woman  imitate  this  ex- 
ample, and  be  quiet  within  doors,  and  (as  ^  M.  Aurelius  pre- 
scribes) a  necessary  caution  it  is  to  be  observed  oi  all  good 
matrons  that  love  their  credits,  to  come  little  abroad,  but  fol- 
low their  work  at  home,  look  to  their  household  affairs  and 
private  business,  (Bconomia  incttmbenteiy  be  sober,  thrifty, 
wary,  circumspect,  modest,  and  compose  themselves  to  live  to 
their  husbands'  means,  as  a  good  housewife  should  do. 

&  "  Quffi  studiis  gavisa  coli,  partita  labores 
Pallet  opas  cantu,  formse  assimnlata  corons 
Cura  puellaris,  circiim  fusosque  lotasqne 
Cum  velvet,"  &c. 

1  Ad  bapfcismum,  matrimonium  et  tu-  ant.       s  Chaloner.    "■  One  who  deBgbts 

mulum.  >  Non  vociferatur  ilia  si  in  the  labour  of  the  distaff,  and  b^nu^s 

maritos  obganniat.        >  Fraudem  aperi-  the  hours  of  labour  with  a  song;  her 

ens  ostendit  ei  non  aqoam  sed  stlentium  duties  aesume  an  air  of  virtuous  l^nty 

bacundisB  moderari.        *  Horol.  princi.  when  she  is  busied  at  the  wlieel  and  tte 

lib.    2,   cap.    8.     Diligenter   cavendum  spindle  with  her  maids." 
fteminis   iUustribns  ne  fiwqnenter  eze* 
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Howsoever  'tis  good  to  keep  them  private,  not  in  prison ; 

1 "  Quisquis  custodit  uxorenl  vectibus  et  seris, 
Etsi  sibi  sapiens,  stultus  est,  et  nihil  sapit." 

Sead  more  of  this  subject,  Horol,  princ.  lib,  2,  per  totunu 
Amisasus,  poliU  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Bossus,  de  muUer.  ap- 
parat.  Godefridus,  de  Amor,  lib,  2,  cap,  4,  Levinus  Lemnius, 
cap.  54,  de  instiiut.  Christ.  Barbarus,  de  re  uxor,  lib.  2,  cap.  2, 
Francisous  Patritius,  de  institvi.  Reipub.  lib.  4,  Tit.  4:  et  5 
de  officio  mariti  et  tixoris,  Christ.  Fonseca,  Amphitheat.  Amor^ 
cap.  45,  Sam.  Neander,  <&c. 

These  cautions  concern  him ;  and  if  hj  those  or  his  own 
discretion  otherwise  he  cannot  moderate  himself,  his  friends 
must  not  be  wanting  by  their  wisdom,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
^ve  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  prevent  and  remove 
the  occasions,  objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be . 
one  alone,  or  many,  to  consider  whom  he  suspects,  or  at  what 
times,  in  what  places  he  is  most  incensed,  in  what  companies. 
^  Nevisanus  makes  a  question  whether  a  young  physician 
ought  to  be  admitted  in  cases  of  sickness,  into  a  new-married 
man's  house,  to  administer  a  julep,  a  syrup,  or  some  such 
physic  The  Persians  of  old  would  not  suffer  a  young  phy- 
sician to  come  amongst  women.  ^Apollonides  Cous  made 
Artaxerxes  cuckold,  and  was  after  buried  alive  for  it.  A 
jailer  in  Aristaenetus  had  a  fine  young  gentleman  to  his  pris- 
oner ;  *  in  commiseration  of  his  youth  and  person  he  let  him 
loose,  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  but  he  unkindly  made 
him  a  cornuto.  Menelaus  gave  good  welccnne  to  Paris,  a 
stranger,  his  whole  house  and  family  were  at  his  command, 
but  he  ungently  stole  away  his  best  beloved  wife.  The 
like  measure  was  offered  to  Agis,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  by 
^Alcibiades  an  exile,  for  his  good  entertainment,  he  was  too 
familiar  with  Timea  his  wife,  begetting  a  child  of  her,  called 

1  Menander.    ''Whoeyer    guards   his  cumberet,  h&o   arte  Toti   compos,   &c. 

wife  with  bolts  and  bars  will  repent  his  *  Exsolvit  yinculis  solutumque  demlsit, 

narrow    policy.'*        a  Lib.  6,  num.  11.  at  ille  inhumanus  stupraTit  coigugem. 

*  Gtesias  in  Persicis  flnzitvulvaB  morbum  6  Plutarch.  Tita  ^us. 
esse  nee  curari  posse  nisi  cum  Tiro  con- 
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Leotichides ;  and  bragging  moreover  when  he  came  home  to 
Athens,  that  he  had  a  son  should  be  king  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians.    If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but  the  par- 
ties might  easily  be  satisfied,  or  that  they  could  use  them 
gently  and  entreat  them  well,  not  to  revile  them,  scoff  at,  hate 
them,  as  in  such  cases  commonly  they  do,  'tis  a  human  in- 
firmity, a  miserable  vexation,  and  they  should  not  add  grief 
to  grief,  nor  aggravate  their  misery,  but  seek  to  please,  and 
by  all  means  give  them  content,  by  good  counsel,  removing 
such  offensive  objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet  friends. 
In  old  Rome  there  was  a  temple  erected  by  the  matrons  to 
that  *  Viriplaca  DecL,  another  to  Venus  verticorda,  qtus  maritos 
tixoribus  reddehat  benevolos,  whither  (if  any  difference  hap- 
pened  between  man  and  wife)   they  did   instantly  resort; 
there  they  did  offer  sacrifice,  a  white  hart,  Plutarch  records, 
sine  felle,  without  the  gall  (some  say  the  like  of  Juno's  tem- 
ple), and  make  their  prayers  for  conjugal  peace ;  before  some 
^  indifferent  arbitrators  and  friends,  the  matter  was  heard  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  and  commonly  composed.     In  our  times 
we  want  no  sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such  contro- 
versies, if  use  were  made  of  them.     Some  say  that  precious 
stone  called  "beryllus,  others  a  diamond,  hath  excellent  virtue, 
contra  hostium  injurias,  et  conjtigatos  invicem  conciUare,  to 
reconcile  men  and  wives,  to  maintain  unity  and  love ;  you 
may  try  this  when  you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.     If  none 
of  all  these  means  and  cautions  will  take  place,  I  know  not 
what  remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whither  such  persons  may  go 
for  ease,  except  they  can  get  into  the  same  *  Turkey  paradise, 
"  Where  they  shall  have  as  many  fair  wives  as  they  will  them- 
selves, with  clear  eyes,  and  such  as  look  on  none  but  their 
own  husbands,"  no  fear,  no  danger  of  being  cuckolds ;  or  else 
I  would  have  them  observe  that  strict  rule  of  *  Alphonsus  to 
marry  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a  blind  woman.     If  this  will 

1  Rosinus,  lib.  2,  19.    Valerias,  lib.  2,  habent  ibidem  uxores  quot  Tolnnt  cam 

cap.   1.         3  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  oculis  clarissimis,  qaos  nunquam  in  all- 

1.  4,  cap.  8,  gen.  dier.        >  Fr.  Rueus  de  quern  prseter  maritum  fixune  sant,  &e., 

•minia,  1.  2,  cap.  8  et  15.        *  Strozias  Bredenbachias,  Idem  et  Bohemus,  && 

cogna,  lib.  2,  cap.  16,  spirit,  et  incan.  ^  Uxor  caoca  ducat  maritum  sardam^  &c. 
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not  help,  let  them,  to  prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an 
^astrologer,  and  see  whether  the  significators  in  her  horo- 
scope agree  with  his,  that  they  be  not  in  signis  et  partibus 
odiose  inttientihus  avt  imperanttbus,  sed  mtUuo  et  amice  an- 
tisciis  et  obedientilms,  otherwise  (as  they  hold)  there  will  be 
intolerable  enmities  between  them  ;  or  else  get  him  sigiUum 
veneris,  a  characteristical  seal  stamped  in  the  day  and  hour 
of  Venus,  when  she  is  fortunate,  with  such  and  such  set 
words  and  charms,  which  Villanovanus  and  Leo  Suavius 
prescribe,  ex  sigiUis  magicis  Salomonis,  ffermetis,  Hagicelis, 
«fec.,  with  many  such,  which  Alexis  Albertus,  and  some  of  our 
natural  magicians  put  upon  us :  tU  mulier  cum  aliquo  adul- 
terare  non  possit,  incide  de  capiUis  e^'us,  &c.,  and  he  shall 
surely  be  gracious  in  all  women's  eyes,  and  never  suspect  or 
disagree  with  his  own  wife  so  long  as  he  wears  it.  If  this 
course  be  not  approved,  and  other  remedies  may  not  be  had, 
they  must  in  the  last  place  sue  for  a  divorce ;  but  that  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  effect,  and  not  all  out  so  fit.  For  as 
Felisacus  in  his  Tract  de  justd  uxore  urgeth,  if  that  law  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  or  that  of  Theodosius  and  Valen- 
tinian,  concerning  divorce,  were  in  use  in  our  times,  innu- 
mercLS  propemodum  viduas  habereinus,  et  ccelihes  viros,  we 
should  have  almost  no  married  couples  left.  Try  therefore 
those  former  remedies ;  or  as  TertuUian  reports  of  Democ- 
ritus,  that  put  out  his  eyes,  ^  because  he  could  not  look  upon 
a  woman  without  lust,  and  was  much  troubled  to  see  that 
which  he  might  not  enjoy ;  let  him  make  himself  blind,  and 
so  he  shall  avoid  that  care  and  molestation  of  watching  his 
wife.  One  other  sovereign  remedy  I  could  repeat,  an  espe- 
cial antidote  against  jealousy,  an  excellent  cure,  but  I  am  not 
now  disposed  to  tell  it,  not  that  like  a  covetous  empiric  I  con- 
ceal it  for  any  gain,  but  some  other  reasons,  I  am  not  willing 
to  publish  it ;  if  you  be  very  desirous  to  know  it,  when  I 
meet  you  next  I  will  peradventure  tell  you  what  it  is  in  your 

1  See   Valent.  Nabod.  differ,  com.  in    Apol.  quod  mulieres  sine  conc'ApiBoentl& 
Alcabitium,  ubi  pltua.  *  Cap.  46,    aspicere  non  posset,  &c. 
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ear.    This  is  the  best  counsel  I  can  give ;  which  he  that  hath 
need  of,  as  occasion  serves,  maj  apply  unto  himseUl     In  the 

mean  time,  dxi  talem  terns  avertUe  pestem^  as  the 

proverb  is,  from  heresj,  jealousj,  and  irenxj,  good  Lord 
deliver  us. 


SECT.  IV.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — ReUgious  MelanchoUf,  Its  Object  God ;  what 
his  Beauty  is;  How  it  allures.  The  Parts  and  Parties 
affected. 

That  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  love-melancholj, 
no  man  hath  ever  yet  doubted ;  but  whether  this  subdivision 
of  ^  Religious  Melancholy  be  warrantable,  it  maj  be  <XHitro- 
verted. 

8  ^  Pergite  Pierides,  medio  nee  oalle  vagantexn 
Linquite  me,  qua  nulla  pedum  vestigia  ducunt, 
Nulla  rotSB  currus  testantur  slgna  priores." 

I  have  no  pattern  to  follow  as  in  some  of  the  rest,  no  man  to 
imitate.  No  physician  hath  as  yet  distinctly  written  of  it  as 
of  the  other ;  all  acknowledge  it  a  most  notable  symptom, 
some  a  cause,  but  few  a  ^ecies  or  kind.  ^  Areteus,  Alex- 
ander, Rhasis,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  late  writers,  as 
€rordoniu3,  Fuchsius,  Plater,  Bruel,  Montakus,  &c,  repeat 
it  as  a  symptom.  '  Some  seem  to  be  inspired  of  the 
Holy  Glhost,  some  take  upon  them  to  be  prophets,  some 
are  addicted  to  new  opinions,  some  foretell  strange  things^ 
de  statu  mundi  et  Antichristi,  saith  Gordonius.  Some  will 
prophesy  of  the  end  of  the  world  to  a  day  almost,  and 
the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they  have  been  addicted  or 
brought  up ;  for  so  melanchdy  works  with  them,  as  *  Lauren* 

1 ''  Te  gods  aTert  f ueh  a  pettiknee  oat«   iSb»   tnunsit  of  fbrmer  vhafiotB.** 

from  the  world."         *  Galled  religious  *  Lib.  1,  cap.  16,  nonnalli  opinionibus 

because  it  is  still  conversant  about  relig-  addicti  sunt,  «t  futura  se  pnedicere  ar- 

ion  and  such  divine  objects.      »  Orotius.  bitrantur.        »  Aliis  videtur  quod  sunt 

*' Proceed,  ye  muses,  nor  desert  me  in  prophetse  et  inspirati  a  Spiritu  sancto, 

the  middle  of  my  journey,  where    no  et  incipiuot  prophetare,  et  mnlta  fbtum 

footsteps  lead  me,  no  wheel-tracks  indl-  prifi(ncunt.       *  Gap.  €,  de  Melaneh. 
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tius  holds.  If  they  have  been  precisely  given,  all  their  medi- 
tations tend  that  way,  and  in  conclusion  produce  strange 
effects,  the  humour  imprints  symptoms  according  to  their  sev- 
eral inclinations  and  conditions,  which  makes  ^  Guianerius  and 
2  Felix  Plater  put  too  much  devotion,  blind  zeal,  fear  for  eter- 
iial  punishment,  and  that  last  judgment  for  a  cause  of  those 
(mthusiastic  and  desperate  persons  ;  bat  some  do  not  obscure- 
ly make  a  distinct  species  of  it,  dividing  love-melancholy  into 
that  whose  object  is  women ;  and  into  the  other  whose  object 
is  God.  Plato,  in  Convivio,  makes  mention  of  two  distinct 
furies :  and  amongst  our  Neoterics,  Herctdes  de  Saxonid,  lib. 
l^pracL  med.  cap.  16,  cap,  de  Melanch,  doth  expressly  treat  of 
it  in  a  distinct  spexiies.  *"  Love-melancholy  (saith  he)  is 
twofold ;  the  first  is  that  (to  which  peradventure  some  will 
not  vouchsafe  this  name  or  species  of  melancholy)  affectioa 
of  those  which  put  God  for  their  object^  and  are  altogether 
about  prayer,  fasting,  &c^  the  other  about  women."  Peter 
Forestus  in  his  observations  delivereth  as  much  in  the  same 
words  \  and  Felix  Platerus,  de  mentis  alienat,  cap.  3,freqitenr 
iissima  est  efus  species^  in  qua  curanda  S6epissime  midtumfui 
tmpedittis ;  'tis  a  frequent  disease ;  and  they  have  a  ground 
of  what  they  say,  forth  of  Areteus  and  Plato.  *  Areteus,  an 
old  author,  in  his  third  book,  cap,  6,  doth  so  divide  k>ve-mel- 
ancholy,  and  derives  this  second  from  the  first,  which  comes 
by  inspiration  or  otherwiscr  *  Plato  in  his  Phaedrus  hath 
these  words,  '^Apollo's  priests  in  Delphos,  and  at  Dodona,  in 
their  fury  do  many  pretty  feats,  and  benefit  the  Greeks,  but 
never  in  their  ri^t  wits."  He  makes  them  all  mad,  as  well 
he  might ;  and  he  that  shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of 
oMy  those  prodigious  effects  of  it  (as  in  its  place  I  will  show 
the  several  fiiries  of  our  fatidici  dii,  pythonissas,  sibyls,  enthu- 

iCap.  5,  Tractat.  multi  ob  timorem  tant  quamDexai.jejaiiin^TigiUu:  altera 

Dd  8imt  melancholici,  et  timorem  ge-  ob  mulieres.       «Alia  reperitur  faroris 

henniv.     Tbey    aie   still    troubled   for  species  a  primSI  rel  a  8e«uad&,  deorum 

their  8ii».        <  Plater,  c.  13.        >  Melan-  rogantinm,  rel  afflatu  numinum  furor 

sbolia  Erotica  yet  qpte  ccmx  amore  est,  hlc  Tenit.        ^  Qui  in  Itelphis  futura 

duplex  est :  prima  quse  ab  aliis  fbrsan  inraedicunt  Tates,  et  in  Dodonft  sacerdotes 

DOB  meietur  Bomen   mdancholisB,  est  ftire«>tes  quidem  multa  joeunda  Graecis 

aflEectio  eorum  qui  pro  objecto  proponunt  deferunt,  sani  vero  eziguaaut  nulla. 
Deum  et  ideo  nihil  attKAoixaaot  a«t  cogt- 
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siasts,  pseudo-prophets,  heretics,  and  schismatics  in  these  our 
latter  ages)  shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world  again 
cannot  afford  so  much  matter  of  madness,  so  many  stupen- 
dous symptoms,  as  superstition,  heresy,  schism  have  brought 
out ;  that  this  species  alone  may  be  paralleled  to  all  the  for- 
mer, has  a  greater  latitude,  and  more  miraculous  effects  ;  that 
it  more  besots  and  infatuates  men,  than  any  other  above 
named  whatsoever,  does  more  harm,  works  more  disquietness 
to  mankind,  and  has  more  crucified  the  souls  of  mortal  men 
(such  hath  been  the  devil's  crafl)  than  wars,  plagues,  sick- 
nesses, dearth,  famine,  and  all  the  rest 

Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  I  will  set  before  your  eyes 
in  brief  a  stupendous,  vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  mad- 
ness and  folly ;  a  sea  full  of  shelves  and  roeks,  sands,  gulfs, 
euripes  and  contrary  tides,  full  of  fearful  monsters,  uncouth 
shapes,  roaring  waves,  tempests,  and  siren  calms,  halcyonian 
seas,  unspeakable  misery,  such  comedies  and  tragedies,  such 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  feral  and  lamentable  fits,  that  I  know 
not  whether  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  or  derided,  or  may  be 
believed,  but  that  we  daily  see  the  same  still  practised  in  our 
days,  fresh  examples,  nova  novitia^  fresh  objects  of  misery 
and  madness,  in  this  kind  that  are  still  represented  unto  us, 
abroad,  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  our  bosoms. 

But  before  I  can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errors  and 
obliquities,  their  causes,  symptoms,  affections,  &c.,  I  must  say 
something  necessarily  of  the  object  of  this  love,  God  himself, 
what  this  love  is,  how  it  allureth,  whence  it  proceeds,  and 
(which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake, 
wander  and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  Grod  doth  vindi- 
cate to  himself,  eternity,  omnipotency,  immutability,  wisdom, 
majesty,  justice,  mercy,  &c.,  his  ^  beauty  is  not  the  least ;  one 
thing,  saith  David,  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  and  that  I 
will  still  desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  Psal.  xxvii, 
4.     And  out  of  Sion,  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath 

1  Deus  bonus,  jastos,  puloher,  juxta  Platonem. 
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Grod  shined,  Psal.  1.  2.     All  other  creatures  are  fair,  I  con- 
fess, and  many  other  objects  do  much  enamour  us,  a  fair 
house,  a  fair  horse,  a  comely  person.    ^ "  I  am  amazed,"  saith 
Austin,  "  when  I  look  up  to  heaven  and  behold  the  beauty  of 
the  stars,  the  beauty  of  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who 
can  express  it  ?  who  can  sufficiently  commend,  or  set  out  this 
beauty  which  appears  in  us ;  so  fair  a  body,  so  fair  a  face, 
eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  brows,  all  fair  and  lovely  to  behold ; 
besides  the  beauty  of  the  soul  which  cannot  be  discerned.    If 
we  so  labour  and  be  so  much  affected  with  the  comeliness  of 
creatures,  how  shall  we  be  ravished  with  that  admirable  lus- 
tre of  God  himself?"     If  ordinary  beauty  have  such  a  pre- 
rogative and  power,  and  what  is  amiable  and  fair,  to  draw 
the  eyes  and  ears,  hearts  and  affections  of  aU  spectators  unto 
it,  to  move,  win,  entice,  allure ;  how  shall  this  divine  form 
ravish  our  souls,  which  is  the  fountain  and  quintessence  of  all 
beauty  ?     Ccelum  pulchrumy  sed  pukhrior  codi  fabricator  ;  if 
heaven  be  so  fair,  the  sun  so  fair,  how  much  fairer  shall  he 
be,  that  made  them  fair  ?    "  For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty 
of  the  creatures,  proportionally,  the  maker  of  them  is  seen." 
Wisd.  xiii.  5.     If  there   be  such  pleasure  in  beholding  a 
beautiful  person  alone,  and,  as  a  plausible  sermon,  he  so  much 
affects  us,  what  shall  this  beauty  of  God  himself,  that  is  infi- 
nitely fairer  than  all  creatures,  men,  angels,  &c.      ^  Omnis 
ptdckriiudo  Jlorum,  hommum,  angehrum,  et  rerum  omnium 
pylcherrimarum  ad  Dei  pulchritudinem  coUata,  nox  est  et  tenc" 
brcB,  all  other  beauties  are  night  itself,  mere  darkness  to  this 
our  inexplicable,  incomprehensible,  unspeakable,  eternal,  infi- 
nite, admirable,  and  divine  beauty.     This  lustre,  pvlchritvdo 
OTnnium  pulcherrima.     This  beauty  and  *  "  splendour  of  the 
divine  majesty,"  is  it  that  draws  all  creatures  to  it,  to  seek  it, 
love,  admire,  and  adore  it ;  and  those  heathens,  pagans,  phi- 
losophers, out  of  those  relics  they  have  yet  left  of  Grod's 

1  Miror  et  stupeo  cum  caelum  asplcio  tum,  omnia  pulchra;  si  sic  in  creaturia 

et  pulchritudinem  siderum,  angelorum,  laboramus,  quid  in  ipso  deo?       ^Drexe* 

&c.,  et  quia  digne  laudet  quod  in  nobis  lius  Nicet.  Ub.  2,  cap.  11.        8  Folgoir 

▼Iget,  corpus   tam   pulchrum,  frontem  divinsB  m^jestatis.    Aug. 
pulchram,  naree,  genas,  oculos,  intellec- 
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image,  are  so  far  forth  incensed,  as  not  only  to  acknowledge  a 
God ;  but,  though  after  their  own  iDventions,  to  stand  in  ad- 
miration oi  hU  bounty,  goodness,  to  adore  and  seek  him  ;  the 
magnificence  and  structure  of  the  world  itself,  and  beauty  of 
all  his  creatures,  his  goodness,  providence,  protection,  enfoic- 
eth  them  to  love  him,  seek  him,  fear  him,  though  a  wrong 
way  to  adore  him ;  but  for  us  that  are  Cliristians,  regenerate, 
that  are  his  adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  his  word,  having 
the  eyes  of  our  hearts  and  understandings  opened ;  how  fair- 
ly doth   he  offer  and  expose   himself?     Ambit  no$   JDetu 
(Austin  saith)  donis  et  forma  sua,  he  woos  us  by  his  beanty, 
gifts,  promises,  to  come  unto  him ;  ^  *^  the  whole  Scripture  is 
a  message,  an  exhortation,  a  love-letter  to  this  purpose  ;  "  to 
incite  us,  and  invite  us,  '  God's  epistle,  as  Gregory  calls  it, 
to  his  creatures.     He  sets  out  his  son  and  his  church  in  that 
epithalamium  or  mystical  song  of  Solomon,  to  enamour  us 
the  more,  comparing  his  head  ^  to  fine  gold,  his  locks  curled 
and  black  as  a  raven,  Cant  iv.  5,  his  eyes  like  doves  on 
rivers  of  waters,  washed  with  milk,  his  lips  as  lilies,  drop- 
ping down  pure  juice,  his  hands  as  rings  of  gold,  set  with 
chrysolite ;  and  his  church  to  a  vineyard,  a  garden  inclosed, 
a  fountain  of  living  waters,   an   orchard  of  pomegranates, 
with  sweet  scents  of  saffron,  spike,  calamus,  and  cinnamon, 
and  all  the  trees  of  incense,  as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest 
amongst   women,  no  spot  in   her,  *his   sister,  his   spouse, 
undefiled,  the  only  daughter  of  her  mother,  dear  unto  her, 
fair  as  the  moon,  pure  as  the  sun,  looking  out  as  the  morn- 
ing ;  **  that  by  these  figures,  that  glass,  these  spiritual  eyes  of 
contemplation,  we  might  perceive  some  resemblance  of  his 
beauty,  the  love  between  his  church  and  hinu    And  so  in 
the  xlv.  Psalm  this  beauty  of  his  church  is  compared  to  a 
^  queen  in  a  vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embroidered  raiment 
of  needlework,  that  the  king  might  take   pleasure  in   her 
beauty."    To  incense  us  further  yet,  ^  John,  in  his  apocalypse, 

1  In  Psal.  IziT.  mislt  ad  not  Bpistolas  et    quid  est  tote  soripfeora  nlBi  Bfrf^tola  an- 
totam  wriptunun,  quibos  nobU  fitoeret    nipotontis    Dei   «t    oreatanum 
amandi  desiderium.       >  Epist.  48,  1.  4,    *  Cap.  Ti.  8.       *  Gap.  xxl.  11. 
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makes  a  description  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  beauty 
of  it,  and  in  it  the  maker  of  it ;  ^^  Likening  it  to  a  city  of 
pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass,  shining  and  garnished  with 
all  manner  of  precious  stones,  having  no  need. of  sun  or 
moon  :  for  the  Lamb  is  the  light  of  it,  the  glory  of  Grod  doth 
illuminate  it:  to  give  us  to  understand  the  infinite  gkury, 
beauty,  and  happiness  of  it.*'  Not  that  it  is  no  fairer  than 
these  creatures  to  which  it  is  compared,  but  that  this  vision 
of  his,  this  lustre  of  his  divine  majesty,  cannot  otherwise  be 
expressed  to  our  apprehensions, "  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart 
can  conceive  it,"  as  Paul  saith.  Moses  himself,  Exod.  xxxiii. 
18,  when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory,  was  answered 
that  he  might  not  endure  it,  no  man  could  see  his  face  and 
live.  Sensibile  forte  destruit  sensum,  a  strong  object  over- 
cometh  the  sight,  according  to  that  axiom  in  philosophy :  fid" 
gorem  solis  fene  non  potes,  midto  magis  crecUorts ;  if  thou 
canst  not  endure  the  sunbeams,  how  canst  thou  endure  that 
fulgor  and  brightness  of  Him  that  made  the  sun  ?  The  sun 
itself  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  are  but-  shadows  of  it,  'tis 
visio  prcBcellens,  as  ^  Austin  calls  it,  the  quintessence  of  beauty 
this,  ** which. far  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  sun  and 
moon,  stars,  angels,  gold  and  silver,  woods,  fair  fields,  and 
whatsoever  is  pleasant  to  behold."  All  those  other  beauties 
fail,  vary,  are  subject  to  corruption,  to  loathing ;  *  "  But  thifi 
is  an  immortal  vision,  a  divine  beauty,  an  immortal  love,  an 
indefatigable  love  and  beauty,  with  sight  of  which  we  shall 
never  be  tired  nor  wearied,  but  still  the  more  we  see,  the 
more  we  shall  covet  him."  *  "  For  as  one  saith,  where  this 
vision  is,  there  is  absolute  beauty ;  and  where  is  that  beauty, 
from  the  same  fountain  comes  all  pleasure  and  happiness; 
neither  can  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness,  be  separated  from 
his  vision  or  sight ;  or  his  vision,  fi*om  beauty,  pleasure,  hapr 

1  In  Psal.  IxxxT.  omiies  polohritadines  ubicunqae  yisio  et  polchritudo   dlyini 

terrenas  auri,  argenti,  nemorum  et  cam-  aspectds,  ibi  voluptas   ex  eodem  fonto 

poram  palchritudinem  Solis  et  Lunte,  omnisque  beatitudo,  neo  ab  ^us  aspectu 

•tellamm,     omnia    pulohra    snperans.  yoluptas,  nee  ab  ilia  Toluptate  aspoctas 

t  Immortalui  baec  yisio,  immortalis  amor,  aeparaii  potest, 
indefessus  amor  et  visio.       i  Oaoriua; 

TOL.  III.  28 
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piness/'  In  this  life  we  have  but  a  glimpse  of  this  beauty 
and  happiness :  we  shall  hereafter,  as  John  saith,  see  him  as 
be  is :  thine  eyes,  as  Isaiah  promiseth,  xxxiii.  17,  ^  shall  be- 
hold the  king  in  his  glory,"  then  shall  we  be  perfectly  enam- 
oured, have  a  full  fruition  of  it,  desire,  ^  behold  and  love  him 
alone  as  the  most  amiable  and  fairest  object,  or  summum 
hanumj  or  chiefest  good. 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will 
been  corrupted ;  and  as  we  are  enjoined  to  love  God  with  all 
our  heart,  and  all  our  soul :  for  to  that  end  were  we  bom,  to 
love  this  object,  as  '  Melancthon  discourseth,  and  to  enjoy  it 
*'  And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as  our 
iummum  bonum,  or  principal  good,  and  all  other  good  things 
for  God's  sake ;  and  nature,  as  she  proceeded  from  it,  would 
have  sought  this  fountain ;  but  in  this  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  corrupt ; "  and  a  man 
is  like  that  monster  in  '  Plato,  composed  of  a  Scylla,  a  lion 
and  a  man ;  we  are  carried  away  headlong  with  the  torrent 
of  our  affections;   the  world,  and  that  infinite  variety  of 
pleasing  objects  in  it,  do  so  allure  and  enamour  us,  that  we 
cannot  so  much  as  look  towards  God,  seek  him,  or  think  on 
him  as  we  should;   we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  rempuMicam 
coslestem  cogttare,  we  cannot  contain  ourselves  from   them, 
their  sweetness  is  so  pleasing  to  us.     Marriage,  saith  *  Gual- 
ter,  detains  many ;  "  A  thing  in  itself  laudable,  good  and 
necessary,  but   many  deceived  and  carried  away  ¥dth  the 
blind  love  of  it,  have  quite  laid  aside  the  love  of  God,  and 
desire  of  his  glory.    Meat  and  drink  hath  overcome  as  many, 
whilst  they  rather  strive  to  please,  satisfy  their  guts  and  belly, 
than  to  serve  Grod  and  nature."     Some  are  so  busied  about 
merchandise  to  get  money,  they  lose  their  own  souls,  whilst 
covetously  carried,  and  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  gain,  they 

1  Leon  HebrsBus.  Dubitatur  an  hu-  ordine.  >  9,  de  Repub.  *  Horn.  9, 
mana  felicitas  Deo  cognoscendo  an  aman-  in  epist.  Johannis,  cap.  2.  Mnltos  con- 
do  terminetur.  s  Lib.  de  anim§l.  Ad  jugium  decepit,  res  alioqoi  salntaris  ek 
boo  objectam  amandum  et  fruendam  neoessaiia,  eo  quod  cseco  ejos  amore  do- 
nati  samus ;  et  hunc  expetisset,  unicum  cepti,  diTini  amoris  et  gloiise  studium  in 
tiunc  amasset  bumana  Toluntas,  ut  Bum-  uniyenum  abjecerunt ;  pluiimoe  dbns 
mum  bonum,  et  cntenu  res  omnes  eo  et  potus  perdit. 
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forget  God ;  as  much  we  may  say  of  'honour,  leagues,  friend- 
ships, health,  wealth,  and  all  other  profits  or  pleasures  in  this 
life  whatsoever.  ^"In  this  world  there  be  so  many  beauti- 
ful objects,  splendours  and  brightness  of  gold,  majesty  of  glory, 
assistance  of  friends,  fair  promises,  smooth  words,  victories, 
triumphs,  and  such  an  infinite  company  of  pleasing  beauties 
to  allure  us,  and  draw  us  from  God,  that  we  cannot  look  after 
him."  And  this  is  it  which  Christ  himself,  those  prophets 
and  apostles  so  much  thundered  against,  1  John,  xvii.  15, 
dehort  us  fix)m  ;  "  love  not  the  world,  nor  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Fa- 
ther is  not  in  him,  16.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  as  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  pride  of  life,  is  not  of 
the  Father,  but  of  the  world :  and  the  world  passeth  away 
and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  fulfiUeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  forever.  "  No  man,"  saith  our  Saviour,  "  can  serve 
two  masters,  but  he  must  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other," 
&C.,  honos  vel  mcdos  mores,  boni  vel  malifaciunt  amores,  Aus- 
tin well  infers ;  and  this  is  that  which  all  the  fathers  incul- 
cate. He  cannot  (^Austin  admonisheth)  be  God's  friend, 
that  is  delighted  with  the  pleasures  .of  the  world ;  "  make 
clean  thine  heart,  purify  thine  heart;  if  thou  wilt  see  this 
beauty,  prepare  thyself  for  it.  It  is  the  eye  of  contempla- 
tion by  which  we  must  behold  it,  the  wing  of  meditation 
which  lifts  us  up  and  rears  our  souls  with  the  motion  of  our 
hearts,  and  sweetness  of  contemplation  :  '*  so  saith  Gregory 
cited  by  '  Bonaventure.  And  as  *Philo  Judseus  seconds 
him,  "  He  that  loves  Grod  will  soar  aloft  and  take  him  wings ; 
and,  leaving  the  earth,  fly  up  to  heaven,  wander  with  sun  and 
moon,  stars,  and  that  heavenly  troop,  God  himself  being  his 

^  In  mundo   splendor  opum,  glorise  sublevat  atque  inde  erigimur  intentione 

Bu^eetas^  amicitiaram  pnesidia,  verbo-  cordis,    dulcedine  contemplationis.  dis- 

nim  blanditiie,  yoiuptatum  omnis  gene-  tinct.  6,   de  7  Itineribus.         <  Lib.  de 

ris  Ulecebne,  victori«B,  triumphi,  et  iDfini-  yictimis :  amans  Deum,  sublimia  petit, 

ta  alia  ab  amore  del  nos  abstrahunt,  &c.  sumptis  alls  et  in  coelum  recte  volat, 

*  In  Psal.   zxxii.  Dei  amicus  esse  non  relict&terril,  cupidusaberrandicnm  sole, 

potest  qui  mnndi  studiis  delectatur ;  ut  lunft,  stellarumque   sacrft   militiSi,   ipso 

nanc  fornuun  videas  munda  cor,  serena  Deo  duce. 
oor,  &c.       >  Contemplationis  plnma  nos 
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guide."  If  we  desire  to  see  him,  we  must  laj  aside  all  vaia 
objects,  which  detain  us  and  dazzle  our  eyes,  and  as  ^  Ficinus 
adviseth  us,  ^  get  us  solar  eyes,  spectades  as  thej  that  look 
on  the  sun ;  to  see  this  divine  beauty,  lay  aside  all  mateiiaJ 
objects,  all  sense,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  him  as  he  is." 
Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  *  Austin  expostulates,  ^  why  dost 
thou  stand  gaping  on  this  dross,  muckhills,  filthy  excre- 
ments ?  behold  a  far  fairer  object,  Grod  himself  wooes  thee ; 
behold  him,  enjoy  him,  he  is  sick  for  love."  Cant.  y.  he  in- 
vites thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into  his  fair  garden,  to  eat  and 
drink  with  him,  to  be  merry  with  him,  to  enjoy  his  pres^ioe 
forever.  '  Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets,  besides  the  gates, 
in  the  top  of  high  places,  before  the  city,  at  the  emtry  oi  the 
door,  and  bids  them  give  ear  to  her  instruction,  which  is  bet- 
ter than  gold  or  precious  stones ;  no  pleasures  can  be  com- 
pared to  it ;  leave  all  then  and  follow  her,  vat  exhortor  4 
nmici  et  obsecro.  In  ^  Ficinus's  words,  "  I  exhort  and  beseech 
you,  that  you  would  embrace  and  follow  this  divine  love  with 
all  your  hearts  and  abilities,  by  aU  offices  and  endeavours 
make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you."  For  whom 
alone,  saith  '  Plotinus,  "  we  must  forsake  the  kingdoms  and 
empires  of  the  whole  earth,  sea,  land,  and  air,  if  we  desire  to 
be  ingrafled  into  him,  leave  all  and  follow  him." 

Now,  forasmuch  as  this  love  of  Grod  is  a  habit  infused  of 
God,  as  ^  Thomas  holds,  1,  2,  qtuest  23,  '^  by  which  a  man  is 
inclined  to  love  Grod  above  all,  and  his  neighbour  as  himseif," 
we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eyes,  make  dear 
our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rays,  and 
perform  those  duties  that  he  requires  of  us,  Deut.  vi.  and 
Josh,  xxiii.  ^  to  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as 
ourself,  to  keep  his  commandments.     In  this  we  know,  saith 

1  In  oom.  Plat.  cap.  7,  nt  Solem  videag  yiribuB  am]»]azaini]ii;  Dram  Tobis  conoi 
ooulis,  fieri  debes  solaria:  ut  divinam  officioniin  genere  propitimn  Aeifce. 
aspicias  pulchritadiaem,  demitte  materi-  &  Cap.  7,  de  pulchritndinef  regna  et  im- 
am, demitte  sensum,  et  Deum  qualis  sit  peria  totius  terrsB  et  maxia  et  eoeli 
yidebis.  >  Avare,  quid  inhias  his,  &o.,  oportet  ab,^oere  si  ad  ipsum  convemis 
pulchrior  est  qui  te  ambit  ipsum  yisunw,  yelis  inseri.  <  Habitus  a  Deo  inftcns, 
i;)!<um  habiturus.  '  Proy.  yiii.  4  Cap.  per  quern  inclinaturbomo  ad  diligendom 
18,  Rom.   Amorem  hunc  diyinum  totis  Deum  super  omnia. 
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1  John,  c.  V.  2,  we  love  the  children  of  Grod,  when  we  love 
God  and  keep  his  commandments."  "  This  is  the  love  of  God, 
that  we  keep  his  commandments ;  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth 
not  Grod,  for  God  is  love,  {cap,  iv.  8,)  and  he  that  dwelleth  in 
love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him ;  '*  for  love  presup- 
poseth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites  us  to  Gk)d  himself, 
as  ^Leon  Hebrseus  delivereth  unto  us,  and  is  accompanied 
with  the  fear  of  God,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those 
virtues,  and  charity  itself.  For  if  we  love  God,  we  shall  love 
our  neighbour,  and  perform  the  duties  which  are  required  at 
our  hands,  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  5 ;  Ephes. 
iv. ;  Coloss.  iii. ;  Rom.  xii.  We  shaU  not  be  envious  or 
puffed  up,  or  boast,  disdain,  think  evil,  or  be  provoked  to 
anger,  but  suffer  all  things ;  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Forbear  one  another,  for- 
give one  another,  clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  and  perform 
all  those  works  of  mercy,  which  ^  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls 
amoris  et  amidticB  impUtionem  et  extentionem,  the  extent  and 
complement  of  love ;  and  that  not  for  fear  or  worldly  respects, 
but  ordine  ad  JDeum,  for  the  love  of  God  himself.  This  we 
shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamoured;  but  we  come  short  in 
both,  we  neither  love  Gk)d  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should. 
Our  love  in  spiritual  things  is  too  *  defective,  in  worldly  things 
too  excessive,  there  is  a  jar  in  both.  We  love  the  world  too 
much ;  God  too  little ;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or  for  our 
own  ends.  Vulgua  amicitiaa  utilitate  prohat,  ^  The  chief 
thing  we  respect  is  our  commodity ; "  and  what  we  do  is 
for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for  vainglory,  praise  of  men, 
fashion,  and  such  by-respects,  not  for  God's  sake.  We  neither 
know  Grod  aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  should. 
And  for  these  defects,  we  involve  ourselves  into  a  multitude 
of  errors,  we  swerve  from  this  true  love  and  worship  of  God ; 
which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of  unspeakable  miseries ;  running 
into  both  extremes,  we  become  fools,  madmen,  without  sense, 
as  now  in  the  next  plac^  I  will  show  you. 

1  Dial.  1,  Omnia  coiiTertit  amor  in  ipsf  us  pnlchri  natuzam.       '  Stromatum,  lib.  2. 
iQteenibam, 
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The  parties  affected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scattered 
3ver  the  face  of  the  earth,  far  and  near,  and  so  have  been  in 
all  precedent  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  these 
times,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  method's  sake  I  will 
reduce  them  to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  those  two  ex- 
tremes of  excess  and  defect,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry 
and  atheism.  Not  that  there  is  any  excess  of  divine  worship 
or  love  of  God ;  that  cannot  be,  we  cannot  love  Grod  too  much, 
or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  Papists  hold,  or  have  any  per* 
fection  in  this  life,  much  less  supererogate ;  when  we  have  all 
done,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  But  because  we  do  aUud 
agere,  zealous  without  knowledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that 
which  is  not  necessary,  busying  ourselves  about  impertinent, 
needless,  idle,  and  vain  ceremonies,  papulo  tU  placerent,  as  the 
Jews  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  offerings,  incense,  new 
moons,  feasts,  dec,  but  Isaiah  taxeth  them,  i.  12,  '^  who  re- 
quired this  at  your  hands  ?  **  We  have  too  great  opinion  of 
our  own  worth,  that  we  can  satisfy  the  law;  and  do  more 
than  is  required  at  our  hands,  by  performing  those  evan- 
gelical counsels,  and  such  works  of  supererogation,  merit  for 
others,  which  Bellarmine,  Gregory  de  Valentia,  all  their 
Jesuits  and  champions  defend,  that  if  Grod  should  deal  in 
rigour  with  them,  some  of  their  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
are  so  pure,  that  nothing  could  be  objected  to  them.  Some 
of  us  again  are  too  dear,  as  we  think,  more  divine  and  sanc- 
tified than  others,  of  a  better  mettle,  greater  gifts,  and  with 
that  proud  Pharisee,  contemn  others  in  respect  of  ourselves, 
we  are  better  Christians,  better  learned,  choice  spirits,  in- 
spired, know  more,  have  special  revelation,  perceive  God's 
secrets,  and  thereupon  presume,  say  and  do  that  many  times 
whHsh  is  not  befitting  to  be  said  or  done.  Of  this  number 
are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnics,  Mahometans,  Jews, 
heretics,  ^enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets,  sectaries,  and 
schismatics.  Zanchius  reduceth  such  infidels  to  four  chief 
sects ;  but  I  will  insist  and  follow  mine  own  intended  method ; 

1  De  primo  praoepto. 
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all  which  with  many  other  curious  persons,  monks,  hermits, 
&c,  may  be  ranged  in  this  extreme,  and  light  under  the  si>- 
perstitious  banner,  with  those  rude  idiots,  and  infinite  swarms 
of  people  that  are  seduced  by  them.  In  the  other  extreme 
or  in  defect,  march  those  impious  epicures,  libertines,  atheists, 
hypocrites,  infidels,  worldly,  secure,  impenitent,  unthankful, 
and  carnal-minded  men,  that  attribute  all  to  natural  causes, 
that  will  acknowledge  no  supreme  power ;  that  have  cauter- 
ized consciences,  or  live  in  a  reprobate  sense ;  or  such  des- 
perate persons  as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies.  Of  these 
there  be  many  subdivisions,  diverse  degrees  of  madness  and 
folly,  some  more  than  other,  as  shall  be  shown  in  the  symp- 
toms ;  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,  doting,  and  be- 
side themselves  for  religion's  sake.  For  as  ^  Zanchy  well 
distinguished  and  all  the  world  knows,  religion  is  twofold, 
true  or  false ;  falsf  is  that  vain  superstition  of  idolaters,  such 
as  were  of  old,  Greeks,  Romans,  present  Mahometans,  <&c. 
Timoreni deorum  inanem,  ^TuUy  could  term  it;  or  as  Zanchy 
defines  it,  Ubi  falsi  dii,  aut  falso  cuUu  colitur  DeuSy  when 
false  gods,  or  that  Gk)d  is  falsely  worshipped.  And  'tis  a 
miserable  plague,  a  torture  of  the  soul,  a  mere  madness, 
jReiigiosa  insania,  'Meteran  calls  it,  or  insanus  error,  as 
*  Seneca,  a  frantic  error ;  or  as  Austin,  Insanus  animi  moT' 
bus,  a  furious  disease  of  the  soul ;  insania  omnium  insanis- 
sima^  a  quintessence  of  madness ;  ^  for  he  that  is  superstitious 
can  never  be  quiet.  'Tis  proper  to  man  alone,  uni  superhia, 
avariHa,  superstitio,  saith  Plin.  lib,  7,  cap.  1,  atque  etiam  post 
UBvit  de  futuro,  which  wrings  his  soul  for  the  present,  and  to 
oome ;  the  greatest  misery  belongs  to  mankind,  a  perpetual 
servitude,  a  slavery,  ^Ex  timore  timor,  a  heavy  yoke,  the  seal 
of  damnation,  an  intolerable  burden.  They  that  are  super- 
stitious are  still  fearing,  suspecting,  vexing  themselves  with 
auguries,  prodigies,  false  tales,  dreams,  idle,  vain  works,  un- 
pi'ofitable  labours,  as  ^  Boterus  observes,  curd  mentis  ancipite 

1  De  relig.  1.  2,  Thes.  1.  *  2,  De  nat.  &  Nam  qui  snpentitione  imbutus  est, 
deorum.  >  Hist.  Belgio.  lib.  8.  *  Su-  quietus  esse  nunquam  potest.  ^  Greg, 
pentttio  error  iiuanus  est,  epist.  22B.    7  Polit.  lib.  1,  cap.  18. 
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v&nctrUur :  eDemies  to  God  and  to  themselves.     In  a  wor^ 
as  Seneca  concludes,  ReUgio  Deum  colit,  tuperstitio  destrmiy 
saperstition  destroys,  but  true  religion  honours  God.     Tme 
religion,  tUn  verm  Deus  vere  colitury  where  the  true  Grod  is 
trulj  worshipped,  is  the  waj  to  heaven,  the  mother  of  virtues, 
love,  fear,  devotion,  obedience,  knowledge,  &c.    It  rears  the 
dejected  soul  of  man,  and  amidst  so  many  cares,  miseries, 
persecutions,  which  this  world  affords,  it  is  a  sole  ease,  an 
unspeakable  comfort,  a  sweet  reposal,  Jagwn  9uave,  et  leve^  a 
light  yoke,  an  anchor,  and  a  haven.     It  adds  courage,  bold* 
ness,  and  begets  generous  spirits  ;  although  tyrants  rage,  per- 
secute, and  that  bloody  Lictor,  or  sergeant  be  ready  to  martyr 
them,  atU  KtOy  out  morere  (as  in  those  persecutions  of  the 
primitive  Church,  it  was  put  in  practice,  as  you  may  read  in 
£usebius  and  others),  though  enemies  be  now  ready  to  in- 
vade, and  all  in  an  uproar,  ^  Si  frachu  illabaiur  orbis,  im- 
pavidoi  ferierU  ruirue,  though  heaven  should  fall  on  his  head, 
he  would  not  be  dismayed.     But  as  a  good  Christian  prince 
once  made  answer  to  a  menacing  Turk,  facUe  seelerata  horn- 
inum  arma  corUemnit,  qui  Dei  prasidio  tittus  est;   or  as 
'  Phalaris  writ  to  Alexander  in  a  wrong  cause,  he  nor  any 
other  enemy  could  terrify  him,  for  that  he  trusted  in  Grod. 
Si  Deus  nobiscumy  quis  contra  nos  ?    In  all  calamities,  per- 
secutions whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2  Sam.  ii.  22,  he  will 
sing  with  him,  ''the   Lord  is  my  lock,  my  fortress,  my 
strength,  my  refuge,  the  tower  and  horn  of  my  salvation," 
&C.     In  all  troubles  and  adversities,  Psal.  xlvi.  1, ''  Grod  is 
my  hope  and  help,  still  ready  to  be  found,  I  will  not  therefore 
fear,*'  &c.,  'tis  a  fear  expelling  fear ;  he  hath  peace  of  con- 
science, and  is  full  of  hope,  which  is  (saith  *  Austin)  vita  vita 
mortcdis,  the  life  of  this  our  mortal  life,  hope  of  immortality, 
the  sole  comfort  of  our  misery ;  otherwise,  as  Paul  saith,  we 
of  all  others  were  most  wretched,  but  this  makes  us  happy, 
counterpoising  our  hearts  in  all  miseries;   superstition  tor- 
ments, and  is  from  the  devil,  the  author  of  lies ;  but  this  is 

1  Hot.       a  Epist.  Pbalar.       *  In  PsaL  tU. 
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from  God  himself,  as  Lucian,  that  Antiochian  priest,  made 
his  divine  confession  in  ^  Eusebius,  Auctar  nobis  de  Deo  Deris 
est,  God  is  the  author  of  our  religion  himself,  his  word  is  our 
rule,  a  lantern  to  us,  dictated  by  the  Holj  Ghost,  he  plays 
apon  our  hearts  as  so  many  harpstrings,  and  we  are  his 
temples,  he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

The  part  affected  of  superstition,  is  the  brain,  heart,  will, 
understanding,  soul  itself,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  totum  com- 
positum,  all  is  mad  and  dotes ;  now  for  the  extent,  as  I  say, 
the  world  itself  is  the  subject  of  it  (to  omit  that  grand  sin  of 
atheism),  all  times  have  been  misaffected,  past,  present, 
'^  there  is  not  one  that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  from  the  prophet 
to  the  priest,*'  &c.  A  lamentable  thing  it  is  to  consider,  how 
many  myriads  of  men  this  idolatry  and  superstition  (for  that 
comprehends  all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  ages,  besotted  by  this 
blind  zeal,  which  is  religion's  ape,  religion's  bastard,  religion's 
shadow,  false  glass.  For  where  God  hath  a  temple,  the 
devil  will  have  a  chapel ;  where  Grod  hath  sacrifices,  the  devil 
will  have  his  oblations;  where  God  hath  ceremonies,  the 
devil  will  have  his  traditions;  where  there  is  any  religion, 
the  devil  will  plant  superstition;  and  'tis  a  pitiful  sight  to 
behold  and  read,  what  tortures,  miseries,  it  hath  procured, 
what  slaughter  of  souls  it  hath  made,  how  it  rageth  amongst 
those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Tu<>cans,  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  &c  Britannia  jam  ho^ 
die  celebrat  tarn  attonite,  saith  ^  Pliny,  tantis  ceremoniis 
(speaking  of  superstition)  ut  dedisse  Persis  videri  possit 
The  Britons  are  so  stupendly  superstitious  in  their  ceremo- 
nies, that  they  go  beyond  those  Persians.  He  that  shall  but 
read  in  Pausanias  alone,  those  gods,  temples,  altars,  idols, 
statues,  60  curiously  made  with  such  infinite  cost  and  charge, 
amongst  those  old  Greeks,  such  multitudes  of  them  and  fre- 
quent varieties,  as  *  Gerbelius  truly  observes,  may  stand 
amazed,  and  never  enough  wonder  at  it;   and  thank  Grod 

1  Lib.  9,  cap.  6.  3  Lib.  8.  >Lib.6,  tunc  temporis  in  xniaerrimM  mortalM 
deserlpt.  Oraec.  nulla  est  yia  quae  non  potentiao  et  orudeliB  TjrnnnicUf  Satan 
innnmeris   idolia  est  referta.     Tantum    exercnit. 
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withal,  that  hj  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  so  happily 
freed  from  that  slavish  idoiatiy  in  these  our  days.    But  here- 
tofore, almost  in  all  countries,  in  all  places,  superstition  hath 
blinded  the  hearts  of  men ;  in  all  ages  what  a  small  portion 
hath  the  true  church  ever  been!     Divisum  imperium  cum 
Jove  Dcemon  hahet}     The  patriarchs  and  their  families,  the 
Israelites  a  handful  in  respect,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
not  all  of  them,  neither.     Into  what  straits  hath  it  been  com- 
pinged,  a  little  flock  I  how  hath  superstition  on  the  other  side 
dilated  herself,   error,  ignorance,  barbarism,  folly,  madness, 
deceived,  triumphed,  and  insulted  over  the  most  wise,  dis- 
creet,  and  understanding  men,  philosophers,   dynasts,   mon- 
archs,  all  were  involved  and  overshadowed  in  this  mist,  in 
more  than  Cimmerian   darkness.     ^  Adeo  ignara  superstitio 
mentes  hominum  depravaty  ei  nonnunguam  saptentum  antm&s 
transversos  agiU    At  this  present,  quota  pars !     How  small 
a  part  is  truly  religious  !    How  little  in  respect !     Divide  the 
world  into  six  parts,  and  one,  or  not  so  much,  is  Christians ; 
idolaters  and  Mahometans  possess  almost  Asia,  Africa,  Amer- 
ica, Magellanica.     The  kings  of  China,  great  Cham,  Siam, 
and  Borneo,  Pegu,  Deccan,  Narsinga,  Japan,  &c.,  are  gen- 
tiles, idolaters,  and  many  other  petty  princes  in  Asia,  Mono- 
motopa,  Congo,  and  I  know  not  how  many  negro  princes  in 
Africa,   all   Terra   Australis    incognita,   most  of   America, 
pagans,  differing  in  all  their  several  superstitions  ;  and  yet  all 
idolaters.     The   Mahometans   extend   themselves   over  the 
great  Turk's  dominions  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  to  the  Xe- 
riffes  in  Barbary,  and  his  territories  in  Fez,  Sus,  Morocco, 
&c   The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophi  of  Persia,  with 
most  of  their  dominions  and  subjects,  are  at  this  day  Mahom- 
etans.    See  how  the  devil  rageth ;  those  at  odds,  or  differing 
among  themselves,  some  for  •  Ali,  some  Enbocar,  for  Acmor, 
and  Ozimen,  those  four  doctors,  Mahomet's  successors,  and 
are  subdivided  into  seventy-two  inferior  sects,  as  *  Leo  Afar 

V  "The  deril  diyides  the  empire  with    26.       >  Puichas,  Pilgrim,  ^b.  1,  c  3. 
Jupiter."       t  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Ub.  6,  cap.    «  Lib.  8. 
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reports.  The  Jews,  as  a  company  of  vagabonds,  are  scat- 
tered over  all  parts  ;  whose  story,  present  estate,  progress 
from  time  to  time,  is  fully  set  down  by  ^  Mr.  Thomas  Jack- 
son, Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  his  comment  on  the  creed.  A 
fiffch  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  now  professeth 
CHRIST,  but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  several  su- 
perstitions, that  there  is  scarce  a  sound  part  to  be  found,  or 
any  agreement  amongst  them.  Presbyter  John,  in  Africa, 
lord  of  those  Abyssinians,  or  Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession 
a  Christian,  but  so  different  from  us,  with  such  new  absurd- 
ities and  ceremonies,  such  liberty,  such  a  mixture  of  idolatry 
and  paganism,  ^  that  they  keep  little  more  than  a  bare  title  of 
Christianity.  They  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision,  stupend 
fastings,  divorce  as  they  will  themselves,  &c.,  and  as  the 
papists  call  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Thomas  Didy- 
mus  before  Christ.  *  The  Greek  or  Eastern  Church  is  rent 
from  this  of  the  West,  and  as  they  have  four  chief  patriarchs, 
so  have  they  four  subdivisions,  besides  those  Nestorians,  Jac- 
obins, Syrians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.,  scattered  over 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  &c,  Greece,  Wallachia,  Circassia, 
Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Albania,  Illyricum,  Sclavonia,  Croatia, 
Thrace,  Servia,  Rascia,  and  a  sprinkling  amongst  the  Tar- 
tars, the  Russians,  Muscovites,-  and  most  of  that  great  duke's 
(czar's)  subjects,  are  part  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  still 
Christians ;  but  as  ^  one  saith,  temporis  successu  muUas  iUi 
addiderunt  mperstitiones.  In  process  of  time  they  have 
added  so  many  superstitions,  they  be  rather  semi- Christians 
than  otherwise.  That  which  remains  is  the  Western  Church 
with  us  in  Europe,  but  so  eclipsed  with  several  schisms,  here- 
sies and  superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  find  it. 
The  papists  have  Italy,  Spain,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany, 
France,  Poland,  and  a  sprinkling  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  America,  they  hold  all  that  which  Spaniards  inhabit,  His- 

1  2  part.  sect.  8,  lib.  1,  cap.  et  ddnoeps.  mento  tenns  dormiuntf  &o.     >  Bredenba- 

*  Tltelmanniu.     Blaginus.      Bredenba-  chius,  Jod.  ^  Meggen.      <  See  Posseyinus, 

shins.   Fr.  Aluaresins,  Itin.  de  Abyssinis.  Herbentein,  Blagin.  D.  Fletcher,  Joyios, 

Herbis  solum  yesountur  yotarii,  aquis  Hacluit,  Purchas,  &o.,  of  their  errors. 
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paoia  Nova,  Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  &c.    In  the  East  Indies, 
the  Philippinse,  some  small  holds  aboat  Groa,  Malacca,  Z^lan, 
Ormus,  &C.,  which  the  Portnguese  got  not  long  smoe,  and 
those  land-leaping  Jesuits  have  essayed  in  China,  Japan,  as 
appears  by  their  yearly  letters ;  in  Africa  they  have  Melin- 
da,  Quiloa,  Mombaze,  dec,  and  some  few  towns,  tbej  drive 
out  one  superstition  with  another.     Poland  is  a  receptacle  of 
all  religions,  where  Samosetans,  Sodnians,  Photinians  (now 
protected  in  Transylvania  and  Poland),  Arians,  Anabaptists 
are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  some  Grerman  cities.     Scandia 
is  Christian,  but  ^Damianus  A-Groes,  the  Portugal  knight, 
complains,  so  mixed  with  magic,  pagan  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
they  may  be  as  well  counted  idolaters ;  what  Tacitus  formerly 
said  of  a  like  nation,  is  verified  in  them,  '^  A  people  subject 
to  superstition,  contrary  to  religion.**     And  some  of  them  as 
about  Lapland  and  the  Pilapiaus,  the  deviFs  possession,  to 
this  day,  Afisera  kac  gens  (saith  mine  *  author)  Satarue  hac' 
tenus  possessio — €t  quod  maxtme  mirandum  et  dolendum^  and 
which  is  to  be  admired  and  pitied ;  if  any  of  them  be  bap- 
tized, which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much  labour,  they  die 
within  seven  or  nine  days  after,  and  for  that  cause  they  will 
hardly  be  brought  to  Christianity,  but  worship  still  the  devil, 
who  daily  appears  to  them.    In  their  idolatrous  courses,  CfaU' 
dent%hu6  diis  painis  quos  religiose  colunty  &c.     Yet  are  they 
very  superstitious,  like  our  wild  Irish ;  though  they  of  the 
better  note,  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves, 
that  govern  them,  be  Lutherans  ;  the  remnant  are  Calvinists, 
Lutherans,  in  Germany  equally  mixed.     And  yet  the  em- 
peror himself,  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes 
electors,  are  most  part  professed  papists.     And  though  some 
parts  of  France  and  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  half  the  cantons 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries,  be  Calvinists,  more 
defecate  than  the  rest,  yet  at  odds  amongst  themselves,  not 
free  from  superstition.     And  which  *  Brocbard,  the  monk,  in 

1  Deplorat.  Gentis  Lapp         *  QeixB  sn-    aut  nonam  a  baptismo  diem  morluntiir. 

rnntitloni  chnoxia,  relig^onibui  adyeriia.    EDnc  fit,  fro.        *  Cap.  d«  InooUs  tnmE 
Bdflsardiis,  de  Magi&.    Intra  septimum    sanctSD. 
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his  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  after  he  had  censured  the 
Greek  Church,  and  showed  their  errors,  concluded  at  last, 
Faxit  Deus  ne  Latinis  multa  irrepserint  stvMitUBy  I  say  God 
grant  there  be  no  fopperies  in  our  church.  As  a  dam  of 
water  stopped  in  one  place  breaks  out  into  another,  so  doth 
superstition.  I  say  nothing  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brown- 
ists,  Barrowists,  Familbts,  &c.  There  is  superstition  in  our 
prayers,  oflen  in  our  hearing  of  sermons,  bitter  contentions, 
invectives,  persecutions,  strange  conceits,  besides  diversity  of 
opinions,  schisms,  factions,  &c.  But  as  the  Lord  (Job  cap. 
xlii.  V,  7,)  said  to  Eliphaz,  the  Temanite,  and  his  two  friends, 
^^  his  wrath  was  kindled  against  them,  for  they  had  not  spoken 
of  him  things  that  were  right : "  we  may  justly  of  these  schis- 
matics and  heretics,  how  wise  soever  in  their  own  conceits, 
non  rede  loquuntur  de  JDeo,  they  speak  not,  they  think  not, 
they  write  not  well  of  Grod,  and  as  they  ought.  And  there- 
fore. Quid  qtuseso,  mi  Dorpi^  as  Erasmus  concludes  to  Dor* 
pius,  hisce  ITteologis  faciamtts,  ant  quid  precerisy  nisi  forte 
Jidelem  medictim,  qui  cerebro  medeaturf  What  shall  we 
wish  them  but  sanam  mentem,  and  a  good  physician  ?  But 
more  of  their  differences,  paradoxes,  opinions,  mad  pranks,  in 
the  symptoms :  I  now  hasten  to  the  causes. 

SuBSECT.  IL — Causes  of  Religious  Melancholy,  From  the 
Devil  hy  Miracles,  Apparitions^  Oracles,  His  Instruments 
or  Factors,  Politicians,  Priests,  Impostors,  Heretics,  blind 
Guides,  In  them  Simplicity,  Fear,  blind  Zeal,  Ignorance^ 
Solitariness,  Curiosity,  Pride,  Vainglory,  Presumption,  S^c, 
his  Engines,  Fasting,  Solitariness,  Hope,  Fear,  S^c, 

"We  are  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  "  devil  rangeth 
abroad  like  a  roaring  lion,  still  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour :  **  and  as  in  several  shapes,  so  by  several  engines  and 
devices  he  goeth  about  to  seduce  us ;  sometimes  he  transforms 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;  and  is  so  cunning  that  he  is 
able,  if  it  were  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect     He  wlU 
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be  worshipped,  as  ^God  himself,  and  is  su  adored  bj  the 
heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in  imitation  of  that  divine 
power,  as  'Eusebius  observes,  *to  abuse  or  emulate  Grod's 
glory,  as  Dandinus  adds,  he  will  have  all  homage,  sacrifices, 
oblations,  and  whatsoever  else  belongs  to  the  worship  of  Grod, 
to  be  done  likewise  unto  him,  similis  erit  altisstmo,  and  bj 
this  means  infatuates  the  world,  deludes,  entraps,  and  destroys 
many  a  thousand  souls.  Sometimes  by  dreams,  visions  (as 
God  to  Moses  by  familiar  conference),  the  devil  in  several 
shapes  talks  with  them  ;  in  the  *  Indies  it  is  common,  and  in 
China  nothing  so  familiar  as  apparitions,  inspirations,  oracles, 
by  terrifying  them  with  false  prodigies,  counterfeit  miracles, 
sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues  (as  of  old  in 
Athens  there  was  Apollo  Alexicacus,  Apollo  Aot/cixof,  pesttfer 
et  malorum  deptdsor),  raising  wars,  seditions  by  spectrums, 
troubling  their  consciences,  driving  them  to  despair,  terrors 
of  mind,  intolerable  pains;  by  promises,  rewards,  benefits, 
and  fair  means,  he  raiseth  such  an  opinion  of  his  deity  and 
greatness,  that  they  dare  not  do  otherwise  than  adore  him, 
do  as  he  will  have  them,  they  dare  not  offend  him.  And  to 
compel  them  more  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  *  ^  he  sends  and 
cures  diseases,  disquiets  their  spirits  (as  Cyprian  saith),  tor- 
ments and  terrifies  their  souls,  to  make  them  adore  him  ;  and 
all  his  study,  aU  his  endeavour,  is  to  divert  them  from  true 
religion  to  superstition ;  and  because  he  is  damned  himself, 
and  in  an  error,  he  would  have  all  the  world  participate  of 
his  errors,  and  be  damned  with  him.  The  primum  mobile, 
therefore,  and  first  mover  of  all  superstition,  is  the  devil,  that 
great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  principal  agent,  who  in  a  thou- 

1  Plato  in  Crit.    Dtemones   custodes  fiunillares    habent    dnmones     pleriqne 

sunt  hominum  et-  eorum  domini,  ut  nos  sacerdotes.    Riccius,  lib.  1,  cap.  10,  Bz< 

animalium ;  nee  hominibus,  sed  et  re>  pedit.  Sinar.         ^  Vitam  turbant,  som- 

gionibus  imperant,  Taticiniis,  augurlis,  nos  inquietant,  irrepentea  etiam  in  oor- 

nos  regant.    Idem  fere  Max.  Tyrius,  ser.  pora  mentes  terrent,  TaletudiDem  fnatr 

1  et  2^,  27,  medios  yult  dsemones  inter  gnnt,  morbos  laoeasant,  nt  ad  enltam 

Deofl  et  homines  deorum  ministros,  prae-  sui  cogant,  neo  aliud  his  studium,  quam 

sides  hominum,  a  coelo  ad  homines  de>  ut  a  yerSl  religione,  ad  superstitionem 

scendentes.        >  De  praeparat.  Evangel,  vertant;  cum  sfnt  ipsi  poenales,  quaerunt 

3  Vel  in  abusum  Dei  vel  in  semulationem.  sibi  ad  poenaa  comites,  ut  habeant  erroris 

Dandinus,  com.  in  lib.  2,  Arist.  de  An.  participes. 
Text.  29.        *  Dsemoufis  consulunt,  et 
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sand  several  shapes,  after  diverse  fashions,  with  several  en- 
gines, illusions,  and  by  several  names  hath  deceived  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  in  several  places  and  countries,  still 
rejoicing  at  their  falls.     "  All  the  world  over  before  Christ's 
time,  he  freely  domineered,  and  held  the  souls  of  men  in 
most  slavish  subjection  (saith  ^  Eusebius)  in  diverse  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  sacrifices,  till  Christ's  coming,"  as  if  those 
devils  of  the  air  had  shared  the  earth  amongst  them,  which 
the  Platonists  held  for  gods  {^  Ludus  deorum  sumus),  and 
were  our  governors  and  keepers.     In  several  places,  they 
had  several  rites,  orders,  names,  of  which  read  Wierus,  de 
prcBsti^iis  damonum^  lih,  1,  cap.  5,  ^  Strozius  Cicogna,  and 
others ;  Adonided  amongst  the  Syrians  ;  Adramalech  amongst 
the  Capernaites,  Asiniae  amongst  the  Emathites ;    Astartes 
with  the  Sidonians ;  Astaroth  with  the  Palestines  ;   Dagon 
with  the  Philistines ;  Tartary  with  the  Hauaei ;   Melchonis 
amongst  the  Ammonites ;  Bell  the  Babylonians  ;  Beelzebub 
and  Baal  with  the  Samaritans  and  Moabites ;  Apsis,  Isis, 
and  Osiris  amongst  the  Egyptians ;  Apollo  Pythius  at  Del- 
phos.  Colophon,  Ancyra,  Cuma,  Erythra ;  Jupiter  in  Crete, 
Venus  at  Cyprus,  Juno  at  Carthage,  -^sculapius  at  Epidaurus, 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  Pallas  at  Athens,  &c    And  even  in  these 
our  days,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Tartary, 
China,  Japan,  &c.,  what  strange  idols,  in   what  prodigious 
forms,  with  what  absurd  ceremonies  are  they  adored  ?    What 
strange  sacraments,  like  ours   of  Baptism  and   the  Lord's 
Supper,  what  goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they  had  in 
America,  when  the  Spaniards  first  landed  there,  let  Acosta 
the  Jesuit  relate,  lih.  5,  cap.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  and  how  the  devil 
imitated  the  Ai'k  and  the  children  of  Israel's  coming  out  of 
Egypt;  with  many  such.     For  as  Lipsius  well  discourseth 
out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  maxime   cupiunt  adoror 

1  Lib.  4,  prsBparat.  Evangel,  c.  Tantam-  niciosissiinos   dsemones    placabant,   &c. 

^ne  Tictoriam  amentiSL  hominum  conse-  >  Plato.         s  Strozius  Cicq^na,  omDi£ 

qunti  sunt,  ut  si  colligere  in  unum  yells,  mag.  lib.  8,  cap.  7.     Bzek.  yiii.  10:  Reg 

Qniyersum  orbem  istls  scelestibus  spiriti-  zi.  1;  R^.  8  et  17,  4.    Jer.  xlix. ;  Num 

bns  snbjectum  fuisse  invenies  ;  Usque  ad  zi.  8;  R^.  ziii. 
Balyatoris  adyentum  hominum  caede  per- 
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danem  Aoimnum,  now  aod  of  old,  thej  still  and  most  e^ie- 
cially  desire  to  be  adored  bj  men.  See  but  what  Yertonuui- 
naa,  L  5,  c,  2,  Marcus  Polus,  Lerius,  Benzo,  P.  Martyr  in 
his  Ocean  Decades,  Aoosta,  and  Mat.  Riccius,  JSxpediL  ChrisL 
in  SinaSj  lib.  1,  relate.  *  Eusebius  wonders  how  that  wise 
city  of  Athens,  and  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Greece,  should 
be  so  besotted ;  and  we  in  our  times,  how  those  witty  Chi- 
nese, so  perspicacious  in  all  other  things  should  be  so  gulled, 
60  tortured  with  superstition,  so  blind  as  to  worship  stocks 
and  stones.  But  it  is  no  marvel,  when  we  see  all  out  as 
great  effects  amongst  Christians  themselves ;  how  are  those 
Anabaptists,  Arians,  and  Papists  above  the  rest,  miserably 
infatuated !  Mars,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  ^sculapios,  have  re- 
signed their  interest,  names,  and  offices  to  St.  George, 

*^  (Maxime  bellorum  rector,  quern  nostra  juyentos 
Pro  Mavorte  colit.) " 

St  Christopher,  and  a  company  of  fictitious  saints,  Yenus  to 
the  Lady  of  Loretto.  And  as  those  old  Romans  had  several 
distinct  gods,  for  diverse»offices,  persons,  places,  so  have  they 
saints,  as  '  Lavater  well  observes  out  of  Lactantius,  mutcOo 
nomine  tantum,  'tis  the  same  spirit  or  devil  that  deludes  them 
still.  The  manner  how,  as  I  say,  is  by  rewards,  promises, 
terrors,  affrights,  punishments.  In  a  word,  fair  and  foul 
means,  hope  and  fear.  ^'  How  often  hath  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  sent  plagues  in  ^Greece  and  Italy, 
because  their  sacrifices  were  neglected  ?  *' 

s  *'  Dil  multa  neglecti  dedemnt 
Hesperis  mala  lnotuosflB." 

to  terrify  them,  to  arouse  them  up,  and  the  like ;  see  but 
Livy,  Dionysius  Halicarnassaeus,  Thucydides,  Pausuiias,  Phi- 
lostratus,  *  Polybius,  before  the  battle  of  Cannse,  prodiffiis, 

iLlb.  4,  cap.  8,  de  pnepar.  Brangel.  l.oap.l,«tlib.2,oap.  9.       4Poljd.V]». 

t  Bapt.  Ifant.  4,  Fast,  de  Sancto  Georgio.  lit).  1,  de  )»odig.  *  Hiar.  1.  8,  od.  6 

'*  0  great  master  of  war,  whom  oar  youths  *  lib.  8,  hist, 
worship  as  if  he  were  Mars'  self  "    '  Part. 
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signis,  ostentis,  templa  cuncta,  pnvatce  etiam  mdes  scatehanL 
CEneus  reigned  in  JGtolia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice  to 
Diana  with  his  other  gods  (see  more  in  Libanius  his  Diana), 
she  sent  a  wild  boar,  insolita  maffnitudim\  qui  terras  et  horn" 
tnes  misere  depascebatury  to   spoil  both   men   and  country, 
which  was  afterwards  killed  by  Meleager.     So  Plutarch  in 
the  Life  of  Lucullus  relates,  how  Mithridates,  king  of  Pon* 
tus,  at  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  with  all  his  navy,  was  overthrown 
by  Proserpina,  for  neglecting  of  her  holyday.     She  appeared 
in  a  vision  to  Aristagoras  in  the  night.      Cras  inquit  tyhiei" 
nem  Lihycum  cum  tybicine  Pontico  committam  ('*  to-morrow  I 
will  cause  a  contest  between  a  Libyan  and  a  Pontic  min- 
strel "),  and  the  day  following  this  enigma  was  understood ; 
for  with  a  great  south  wind  which  came  from  Lybia,  she 
quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates's  army.     What  prodigies  and 
miracles,  dreams,   visions,  predictions,   apparitions,   oracles, 
have  been  of  old  at  Delphos,  Dodona,  Trophonius  Den,  at 
Thebes,  and  Lebaudia,  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Egypt,  Amphi- 
araus  in  Attica,  &c. ;  what  strange  cures  performed  by  Apollo 
and  ^sculapius  ?    Juno's  image  and  that  of  ^  Fortune  spake, 
^  Castor  and  Pollux  fought  in  person  for  the  Romans  against 
HannibaVs  army,  as  Pallas,  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  &c     Amongst  our  pseudo-catholics  nothing  so 
familiar  as  such  miracles  ;  how  many  cures  done  by  our  Lady 
of  Loretto  at  Sichem !  of  old  at  our   St.  Thomas's  shrine, 
&c.     *St  Sabine  was  seen  to  fight  for  Arnulphus,  duke  of 
Spoleto,     *  St.  George  fought  in  person  for  John  the  Bastard 
of  Portugal,  against  the  Castilians ;  St.  James  for  the  Span- 
iards in  America.     In  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  where  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  our  English  king,  was  foiled  by  the  Scots, 
St.  Philanus's  arm  was  seen  to  fight  (if  *  Hector  Boethius 
doth  not  impose),  that  was  before  shut  up  in  a  silver  capcase : 
another  time,  in  the   same  author,  St.  Magnus  fought  for 

1  Oratil  lege  me  dicastls  mulleraii,  Dion  galli»  Rege  strenue  pugnans,  et  divensa 

Halicarn.        >TuUy,  de  nst.  deorum,  lib.  partis  icfcqs  clypeo  excipiens.        i  L.  14, 

2.  J<qua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniqua  Loculos  sponte  aperolsse  et  pro  lis  pug- 

f^t.       *  Jo.  Molanus,  lib.  8,  cap.  59.  nasse. 
4  Pet.  Olirer.  de  Johanne  primo  Portu- 

VOL.  III.  24 
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them.  Now  for  visions,  revelations,  miracles,  not  only  oat  of 
the  legend,  out  of  purgatory,  but  every  day  comes  news  from 
the  Indies,  and  at  home  read  the  Jesuits'  Letters,  Ribade- 
neira,  Thurselinus,  Acosta,  Lippomanus,  Xaverius,  Ignatius's 
Lives,  &c.,  and  tell  me  what  difference  ? 

His  ordinary  instruments  or  factors  which  he  useth,  as  God 
himself  did  good  kings,  lawful  magistrates,  patriarchs,  proph- 
ets, to  the  establishing  of  his  church,  ^  are  politicians,  states- 
men, priests,  heretics,  blind  guides,  impostors,  pseudo-prophets, 
to  propagate  his  superstition.  And  first  to  begin  of  politicians, 
it  hath  ever  been  a  principal  axiom  with  them  to  maintain 
religion  or  superstition,  which  they  determine  of,  alter  and 
vary  upon  all  occasions,  as  to  them  seems  best,  they  make 
religion  mere  policy,  a  cloak,  a  human  invention,  nihil  nequie 
valet  ad  regendos  vulgi  aminos  ac  superstition  as  ^  Tacitus  and 

*  TuUy  hold.  Austin,  /.  4,  de  civitat.  Dei,  c.  9,  censures  Scae- 
vola  saying  and  acknowledging  expedire  civitates  religione 
faMy  that  it  was  a  fit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived  by  relig- 
ion, according  to  the  diverb.  Si  mundus  vuU  decipi,  decipi- 
aiuvy  if  the  world  will  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled,  'tis  good 
howsoever  to  keep  it  in  subjection.     *Tis  that  *  Aristotle  and 

*  Plato  inculcate  in  their  politics,  "  Religion  neglected,  brings 
plagues  to  the  city,  opens  a  gap  to  all  naughtiness."  'Tis  that 
which  all  our  late  politicians  ingeminate.  Cromerus,  L  2,  poL 
hist,  Boterus,  /.  3,  de  incrementis  urbium,  Clapmarius,  L  2, 
cap.  9,  de  Arcanis  rerumpub.  Amisaeus,  cap.  4,  lib,  2,  polit. 
Captain  Machiavel  will  have  a  prince  by  all  means  to  coun- 
terfeit religion,  to  be  superstitious  in  show  at  least,  to  seem  to 
be  devout,  frequent  holy  exercises,  honour  divines,  love  the  * 
church,  affect  priests,  as  Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  such  law- 
makers were  and  did,  non  ut  his  jidem  haheanty  sed  tU  subdi- 
tos  reliffionis  metufacilius  in  officio  contineant,  to  keep  people 
in   obedience.      •  Nam  naturaliter   (as  Cardan  writes),  lex 

1  Religion,  as  they  hold,  is  policy,  in-  perauasos  esse  oportet  esse  Decs.       >  10, 

rented  alone  to  keep  men  In  awe.        *  1,  de  legibus.    Religio   neglecta  maidmam 

Annal.        >  Omnes  religione  moventur.  pestem  in  ciTitatem  infert,  omniom  seel- 

5,  in  Verrem.         *  Zeleuchus,  pnefat.  erom  fenestram  aperit.         *  Cardanus, 

legiBy  qui  arbem  aut  regionem  inhabitant,  Com.  in  Ptotemeom  quadripart. 
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Christiana  lex  est  pietatis,  jusiitiaf,  fidei,  simplicitatis,  &c» 
But  this  error  of  his,  Innocentius  Jentilettus,  a  French  law- 
yer, theorem.  9,  comment  1,  de  Rdig.  and  Thomas  Bozius, , 
in  his  book  de  ruinis  gentium  et  Regnorum,  have  copiously 
confuted.  Many  politiciahs,  I  dare  not  deny,  maintain  relig- 
ion as  a  true  means,  and  sincerely  speak  of  it  without  hypoc- 
risy, are  truly  zealous  and  religious  themselves.  Justice  and 
religion  are  the  two  chief  props  and  supporters  of  a  well- 
gcvemed  commonwealth ;  but  most  of  them  are  but  Machi- 
avelians,  counterfeits  only  for  political  ends ;  for  solu>s  rex 
(which  Campanella,  cap.  18,  atheismi  triumphati,  observes), 
as  amongst  our  modern  Turks,  reipuh.  Finis,  as  knowing 
*  magnum  ejus  in  animos  imperium  ;  and  that,  as  ^  Sabellicus 
delivers,  "  A  man  without  religion,  is  like  a  horse  without  a 
bridle."  No  way  better  to  curb  than  superstition,  to  terrifj 
men's  consciences,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe  ;  they  make  new 
laws,  statutes,  invent  new  religions,  ceremonies,  as  so  many 
stalking  horses,  to  their  ends.  ^Hcec  enim  (religio)  si  falsa 
sit,  dummodo  vera  credatur,  animorum  ferociam  domat,  libidi- 
nes  coercet,  suhditos  principi  obseguentes  efficiU^  Therefore 
(saith  ^  Polybius  of  Lycurgus),  "  did  he  maintain  ceremonies, 
not  that  he  was  supei'stitious  himself,  but  that  he  perceived 
mortal  men  more  apt  to  embrace  paradoxes  than  aught  else, 
and  durst  attempt  no  evil  things  for  fear  of  the  gods."  This 
was  Zamolcus's  stratagem  amongst  the  Thracians,  Numa's 
plot,  when  he  said  he  had  conference  with  the  nymph  iEgeria, 
and  that  of  Sertorius  with  a  hart ;  to  get  more  credit  to  their 
decrees,  by  deriving  them  from  the  gods  ;  or  else  they  did  all 
by  divine  instinct,  which  Nicholas  Damascen  well  observes 
of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Minos,  they  had  their  laws  dictated, 
nwnte  sacro,  by  Jupiter  himself.  So  Mahomet  referred  his 
new  laws  to  the  •Angel  Gabriel,  by  whose  direction  he  gave 

1  Lipfliuti,  1.  1,  c.  8.  3  Homo  siDe  re-  non  quod  ipse  superstitiosus,  sed  qaod 
ligione,  sicut  equufl  sine  frseno.  >Va-  Tideret  mortales  paradoxa  facillus  am- 
ninus,  dial.  62,  de  oraculis.  *  "  If  a  plecti,  nee  res  graves  audere  sine  periculo 
religion  be  fiilse,  only  let  it  be  supposed  deorum.  •  Cleonardus,  epist.  1.  No- 
te be  true,  and  it  will  tame  mental  ftroci-  vas  leges  suas  ad  Angelum  Gabrielem 
•7,  restrain  lusts,  and  make  loyal  sub-  referebat,  quo  monitore  mentiebatur 
jects."       6  lib.  10,  Ideo  Lycurgus,  &c.,  omnia  se  gerere. 
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out  they  were  made.  Caligula  in  Dion  feigned  himself  to 
be  familiar  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  manj  such,  which 
kept  those  Romans  under  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  UK 
1,  disput,  cap.  11  et  12,  were  EeUgione  maxime  moti,  most 
superstitious) ;  and  did  curb  thb  people  more  bj  this 
means  than  by  force  of  arms,  or  severity  of  human  laws. 
Sola  plebectUa  earn  agnoscebcUy  (saith  Vaninus,  d%€d.  1, 
lib.  4,  de  adminmdis  natunB  arcanis,)  speaking  of  relig- 
ion, qtuB  facile  decipitury  magnates  vero  et  phtlosopki 
nequaqtuxm,  your  grandees  and  philosophers  had  no  such 
conceit,  sed  ad  imperii  confirmationem  et  ampUficaHonem 
quam  sine  preetextu  religionis  tueri  non  poterant ;  and  many 
thousands  in  all  ages  have  ever  h^ld  as  much,  philosophers 
especially,  animadvertehant  hi  semper  h^Bc  esse  fabeUaSy  atUi- 
men  ob  metum  ptMiece  potestatis  silere  cogebomiur,  they  were 
still  silent  for  fear  of  laws,  &c.  To  this  end  that  Syrian 
Phyresides,  Pythagoras  his  master,  broached  in  the  East 
amongst  the  heathens,  first  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
Tnsmegistus  did  in  Egypt,  with  a  many  of  feigned  gods. 
Those  French  and  Briton  Druids  in  the  West  first  taught, 
saith  ^  CaBsar,  non  interire  anifnas  (that  souls  did  not  die), 
^^but  after  death  to  go  from  one  to  another,  that  so  they 
might  encourage  them  to  virtue."  'Twas  for  a  politic  end, 
and  to  this  purpose  the  old  ^  poets  feigned  those  Elysian 
fields,  their  ^acus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  their  infernal 
judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakes,  fiery  Phlegethons,  Pluto's 
kingdom,  and  variety  of  torments  after  death.  Those  that 
had  done  well,  went  to  the  Elysian  fields,  but  evil-doers  to 
Cocytus,  and  to  that  burning  lake  of  '  heU  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone forever  to  be  tormented.  'Tis  this  which  *  Plato 
labours  for  in  his  Phsedon,  et  9,  de  rep.  The  Turks  in  their 
Alcoran,  when  they  set  down  rewards,  and  several  punish- 
ments for  every  particular  virtue  and  vice,  *  when  they  pe:- 

1  Lib.  16,  belli  QalUci.    Ut  metu  mor-  num  devergebantur.      <  Bt  8,  de  xepab. 

tis    neglecto,    ad    Tirtutem    incitarent.  omnis  institutio  adoleeoentum  eo  reftren- 

*  De  his  lege  Lucianum  de  luctu,  torn.  1,  da  utide  deo  bene  sentiaiit  ob  commune 

Homer.  Odygs.  11,  Virg.  JBn.  6.         »  Ba-  bonum.       *  Boterus. 
rathzo  sulfure  et  flammHstagnante  seter- 
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suade  men,  that  they  that  die  in  battle  shall  go  directlj  to 
heaven,  but  wicked  livers  to  eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all 
sorts  (much  like  our  papistical  purgatory),  for  a  set  time  shall 
be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as  appears  by  that  tract  which 
John  Baptista  Alfaqui,  that  Mauritanian  priest,  now  turned 
Christian,  hath  written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoran. 
After  a  man's  death  two  black  angels,  Nunquir  and  Nequir 
(so  they  call  them)  come  to  him  to  his  grave  and  punish  him 
for  his  precedent  sins ;  if  he  lived  well,  they  torture  him  the 
less ;  if  ill,  per  indesinentes  cructatus  ad  diem  judtcit,  they 
incessantly  punish  him  to  the  day  of  judgment,  ^emo  mt^en" 
tium  qui  ad  horum  menttonem  non  totus  horret  et  contremisctt, 
the  thought  of  this  crucifies  them  all  their  lives  long,  and 
makes  them  spend  their  days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  ne  mala 
h(Bc  contmgant,  &c.  A  Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus, 
lib.  1,  cap.  28,  called  Senex  de  Montibus,  the  better  to  estab- 
lish his  government  amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them 
in  awe»  found  a  convenient  place  in  a  pleasant  valley,  envi'^ 
roned  with  hills,  in  *"  which  he  made  a  delicious  park  full 
of  odoriferous  flowers  and  fruits,  and  a  palace  of  all  worldly 
contents,"  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  music,  pictures,  va- 
riety of  meats,  &c.,  and  chose  out  a  certain  young  man,  whom 
with  a  *  soporiferous  potion  he  so  benumbed,  that  he  perceived 
nothing;  ^'and  so  fast  asleep  as  he  was,  caused  him  to  be 
conveyed  into  this  fair  garden ;  *'  where  after  he  had  lived 
awhile  in  all  such  pleasures  a  sensual  man  could  desire^ 
^  ^  He  cast  him  into  a  sleep  again,  and  brought  him  forth, 
that  when  he  awaked  he  might  tell  others  he  had  been  in 
Paradise."  The  like  he  did  for  hell,  and  by  this  means 
brought  his  people  to  subjection.  Because  heaven  and  hell 
are  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  and  to  be  believed  necessary 
by  Christians ;  so  cunningly  can  the  devil  and  his  ministers, 
in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge  the  like,  to 

*  Oitra  aquam,  Tiridarlum  plantavit  Interim  ducebatur,  &c.        *  Atque  ite- 

maximum    et    pulcherrimum,    floribug  rum  memoi'atum  potum  bibendum  ez- 

odoriferis     et  'suavibus    plenum,    &o.  hibnlt,  et  gie  extra  Paradi8um  reduxit  ut 

1  Potum  quendam  dedit  quo  inescatus,  cum  evigilaret,  sopore  soluto,  &c. 
at  gravi  sopore  oppressus,  in  yiridarium 
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circumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  followers.  Manj 
such  tricks  and  impostures  are  acted  by  politicians,  in  China 
especially,  but  with  what  effect  I  will  discourse  in  the 
symptoms. 

Next  to  politicians,  if  I  may  distinguish  them,  are  some  of 
our  priests  (who  make  religion  policy),  if  not  far  beyond 
them,  for  they  domineer  over  princes  and  statesmen  them- 
selves. Camijicinam  exercent,  one  saith  they  tyrannize  over 
men*s  consciences  more  than  any  other  tormentors  whatso- 
*  ever,  partly  for  their  commodity  and  gain ;  Rdigionum  enim 
omnium  ahusus  (as  ^  Postellus  holds),  qucestus  scilicet  sacrif- 
icum  in  causa  est ;  for  sovereignty,  credit,  to  maintain  their 
state  and  reputation,  out  of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  are 
their  chief  supporters :  what  have  they  not  made  the  common 
people  believe  ?  Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things ; 
what  devices,  traditions,  ceremonies,  have  they  not  invented 
in  all  ages  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  to  enrich  themselves  ? 
Quibus  guastui  sunt  capti  superstitione  animi,  as  ^  Livy  saith. 
Those  Egyptian  priests  of  old  got  all  the  sovereignty  into 
their  hands,  and  knowing,  as  *  Curtius  insinuates,  nulla  res 
efficacius  muUitudinem  regit  quam  superstitio  ;  melius  vatihus 
quam  ducibus  parent,  vand  religione  capti,  etiam  impotentes 
fcemincB  ;  the  common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  than 
captains,  and  nothing  so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better 
than  blind  zeal  to  rule  a  multitude ;  have  so  terrified  and 
gulled  them,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate.  All  nations  almost 
have  been  besotted  in  this  kind ;  amongst  our  Britons  and  old 
Gauls  the  Druids ;  Magi  in  Persia ;  Philosophers  in  Greece ; 
Chaldeans  amongst  the  Oriental ;  Brachmanni  in  India ; 
Gymnosophists  in  Ethiopia ;  the  Turditanes  in  Spain ;  Au- 
gurs in  Rome,  have  insulted ;  Apollo's  priests  in  Greece, 
Pbaebades  and  Pythonissse,  by  their  oracles  and  phantasms  ; 
Amphiaraus  and  his  companions ;  now  Mahometan  and  pagan 
priests,  what  can  they  not  effect  ?  How  do  they  not  infatuate 
the  world  ?    Adeo  ubigue  (as  *  Scaliger  writes  of  the  Mahom- 

1  Lib.  1,  de  orb.  Coucord.  cap.  7.       >  Lib.  4.       <  Lib.  4.       «  Ezerc.  228. 
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etan  priests),  turn  gentium  turn  locorum,  gens  ista  sacrorum 
mtnistra  vulgi  secat  spes  ad  ea  quce  ipsi  fingunt  somnia^  "  so 
cunningly  oan  tbey  gull  the  commons  in  all  places  and  coun- 
tries." But  above  all  others  that  high  priest  of  Rome,  the 
dam  of  that  monstrous  and  superstitious  brood,  the  bull- 
bellowing  pope,  which  now  rageth  in  the  West,  that  three- 
headed  Cerberus  hath  played  his  part.  ^  "  Whose  religion 
at  this  day  is  mere  policy,  a  state  wholly  composed  of  super- 
stition and  wit,  and  needs  nothing  but  wit  and  superstition  to 
maintain  it,  that  useth  colleges  and  religious  houses  to  as  good 
purpose  as  forts  and  castles,  and  doth  more  at  this  day"  by  a 
company  of  scribbling  parasites,  fiery-spirited  friars,  zealous 
anchorites,  hypocritical  confessors,  and  those  pretorian  sol- 
diers, his  Janissary  Jesuits,  and  that  dissociable  society,  as 
^  Langius  terms  it,  postremtis  diaholi  conatus  et  scectdi  excre- 
mentum,  that  now  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle,  will 
have  a  monopoly  of,  and  engross  all  other  learning,  but  dom- 
ineer in  divinity,  ^Excipiunt  soli  totius  vulnera  belli,  and  fight 
alone  almost  (for  the  rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  and  asses), 
than  ever  he  could  have  done  by  garrisons  and  armies.  What 
power  of  prince  or  penal  law,  be  it  never  so  strict,  could  en- 
force men  to  do  that  which  for  conscience'  sake  they  will 
voluntarily  undergo  ?  As  to  fast  from  all  flesh,  abstain  from 
marriage,  rise  to  their  prayers  at  midnight,  whip  themselves, 
with  stupendous  fasting  and  penance,  abandon  the  world,  wil- 
ful poverty,  perform  canonical  and  bUnd  obedience,  to  pros- 
trate their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  oflfer  up  them- 
selves at  their  superiors'  feet,  at  his  command  ?  What  so 
powerful  an  engine  as  superstition  ?  which  they  right  well 
perceiving,  are  of  no  religion  at  all  themselves :  Primum 
enim  (as  Calvin  rightly  suspects,  the  tenor  and  practice  of 
their  life  proves),  arcance  iUius  iheologice,  quod  apud  eos  reg^ 
not,  caput  est,  nullum  esse  deum,  they  hold  there  is  no  God, 
as  Leo  X.  did,  Hildebrand  the  magician,  Alexander  VI., 

1  S.  Ed.   Sands.        8  jn  consult,  de    "By  themselves  sustain  the  brunt  of 
princ.  inter  proTinc.  Europ.        ^Lucian.    eyery  battle." 
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Julius  IL,  mere  atheists,  and  which  the  oommon  proverb 
amongst  them  approves,  * "  The  worst  Christians  of  Italy  are 
the  Romans,  of  the  Romans  the  priests  are  wildest,  the  lewd- 
est priests  are  preferred  to  be  cardinals,  and  the  baddest  man 
amongst  the  cardinals  is  chosen  to  be  pope,"  that  is  an  epi- 
cure, as  most  part  the  popes  are,  infidels  and  Lucianists,  for 
so  they  think  and  believe  ;  and  what  is  said  of  Christ  to  be 
fables  and  impostures,  of  heaven  and  hell,  day  of  judgment, 
paradise,  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  all, 

>**  Rumores  vacui,  yerbaqne  inanin, 
£t  par  sollicito  fabula  somnio." 

"  Dreams,  toys,  and  old  wives'  tales."  Yet  as  so  many 
*  whetstones  to  make  other  tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves, 
though  they  be  of  no  religion  at  all,  they  will  make  others 
most  devout  and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats,  com- 
pel, enforce  from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many 
bears  in  a  line ;  when  as  their  end  is  not  to  propagate  the 
church,  advance  Grod's  kingdom,  seek  His  glory  or  conamon 
good,  but  to  enrich  themselves,  to  enlarge  their  territories,  to 
domineer  and  compel  them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  live  in  sub- 
jection to  the  See  of  Rome.  For  what  otherwise  care  they  ? 
Si  mundus  vvlt  dectpi,  decipiatur,  "  since  the  world  wishes 
to  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled,"  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so.  And 
for  which  *  Austin  cites  Varro  to  maintain  his  Roman  religion, 
we  may  better  apply  to  them ;  trndta  i>era,  quue  vtdgtis  scire 
non  est  tUile ;  pleraque  fatsa,  quce  tamen  aliter  existimare 
poptUuni  expedit ;  some  things  are  true,  some  false,  which 
for  their  own  ends  they  will  not  have  the  gullish  commonalty 
take  notice  of.  As  well  may  witness  their  intolerable  cov- 
etousness,  strange  forgeries,  fopperies,  fooleries,  unrighteous 
subtleties,  impostures,  illusions,  new  doctrines,  paradoxes, 
traditions,  false  miracles,  which  they  have  still  forged,  to 
enthrall,  circumvent  and  subjugate  them,  to  maintain  their 

X 

1  S.  Ed.  Sands  in  his  Relation.      >  Sen-    ferrum  valet,  ezon  ipsa  seeandi.       ^  Ad 
eca.        s  Vice  cotis,  acutum  reddere  quae    ciy.  Dei,  lib.  4,  cap.  81. 
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own  estates,  i  One  while  by  bulls,  pardons,  indulgences,  and 
their  doctrines  of  good  works,  that  they  be  meritorious,  hope 
of  heaven,  by  that  means  they  have  so  fleeced  the  com- 
monalty, and  spurred  on  this  free  superstitious  horse,  that  he 
runs  himself  bUnd,  and  is  an  ass  to  carry  burdens.  They 
have  so  amplified  Peter's  patrimony,  that  from  a  poor  bishop, 
he  is  become  Rex  Regum^  Dominus  dominantium,  a  demi»- 
god,  as  his  canonists  make  him  (Felinus  and  the  rest),  above 
Grod  himself.  And  for  his  wealth  and  ^  temporalities,  is  not 
inferior  to  many  kings ;  ^  his  cardinals,  princes*  companions ; 
and  in  every  kingdom  almost,  abbots,  priors,  monks,  friars,  &c.> 
and  his  clergy,  have  engrossed  a  *  third  part,  half,  in  some 
places  all,  into  their  hands.  Three  princes,  electors  in  Ger- 
many, bishops ;  besides  Magdeburg,  Spire,  Saltsburg,  Breme, 
Bamberg,  &c.  In  France,  as  Bodine,  lib,  de  repub.  gives  us 
to  understand,  their  revenues  are  12,300,000  livres;  and  of 
twelve  parts  of  the  revenues  in  France,  the  church  posses* 
seth  seven.  The  Jesuits,  a  new  sect,  begun  in  this  age,  have, 
as  '^  Middendorpius  and  ®  Pelargus  reckon  up,  three  or  four 
hundred  colleges  in  Europe,  and  more  revenues  than  many 
princes.  In  France,  as  Amoldus  proves,  in.  thirty  years  they 
have  got  bis  centum  librarum  miUia  annua^  200,000Z.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  their  orders.  We  have  had  in 
England,  as  Armachanus  demonstrates,  above  30,000  friars 
at  once,  and  as  ^  Speed  collects  out  of  Leland  and  otherS) 
almost  600  religious  houses,  and  near  200,000/.  in  revenues 
of  the  old  rent  belonging  to  them,  besides  images  of  gold, 
silver,  plate,  furniture,  goods,  and  ornaments,  as  ®  Weever  cal- 
culates, and  esteems  them  at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  worth 
a  million  of  gold.  How  many  towns  in  every  kingdom  hath 
superstition  enriched?     What  a  deal  of  money  by  musty 

1  Seeking  their  own,  m.ith  Paul,  not  those  statates  of  mortmain.        ^  Lib.  8, 

Christ's.         s  He  hath  the  Duchy  of  de  Academ.        >  Prse&t.  lib.  de  paradox. 

Spoleto  in  Italy,  the  Marquisate  of  An-  Jesuit.-Rom.    provinda    habet    Col.   86, 

eona,  beside  Rome,  and  the  territories  Neapol.  23,  Veneta,  13,  Lucit.  15,  India 

adjacent,   Bologna.   Ferrara,  &c.    Avig-  orieat.  27,    Brasil.  20,  &c.  ^  in  his 

non  in  France,  &c.  s  Estote  fratres  Chronic,  vit.  Hen.  8.  ^  15  cap.  of  hii 

mei,  et  principes  hujus  mundi.        ^  The  funeral  monuments. 
Utity  suspect  their   greatness,   witness 
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relics,  images,  idolatry,  have  their  mass-priests  engrossed, 
and  what  sums  have  thej  scraped  bj  their  other  tricks! 
Loretto  in  Italy,  Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  days, 
Ubi  omnia  auro  nitent,  '*  where  everything  shines  with  gold," 
saith  Erasmus,  St  Thomas's  shrine,  &c,  may  witness.  '  Del- 
phos  so  renowned  of  old  in  Greece  for  Apollo's  oracle,  Delos 
commune  conciUabulum  et  emporium  sold  rdigione  munitum  ; 
Dodona,  whose  fame  and  wealth  were  sustained  by  religion, 
were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If  they  can  get  but  a  relic  of 
some  saint,  the  Virgin  Mary's  picture,  idols  or  the  like,  that 
city  is  forever  made,  it  needs  no  other  maintenance.  Now 
if  any  of  these  their  impostures  or  juggling  tricks  be  con- 
troverted, or  called  in  question ;  if  a  magnanimous  or  zealous 
Luther,  an  heroical  Luther,  as  '  Dithmarus  calls  him.  dare 
touch  the  monks'  bellies,  all  is  in  a  combustion,  all  is  in  an 
uproar ;  Demetrius  and  his  associates  are  ready  to  pull  him 
in  pieces,  to  keep  up  their  trades,  • "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians ; "  with  a  mighty  shout  of  two  hours  long  they 
will  roar  and  not  be  pacified. 

Now  for  their  authority,  what  by  auricular  confession, 
satisfaction,  penance,  Peter's  keys,  thunderings,  excommuni- 
cations, &c.,  roaring  bulls,  this  high  priest  of  Rome,  shaking 
his  Grorgon's  head,  hath  so  terrified  the  soul  of  many  a  silly 
man,  insulted  over  majesty  itself,  and  swaggered  generally 
over  all  Europe  for  many  ages,  and  still  doth  to  some,  hold- 
ing them  as  yet  in  slavish  subjection,  as  never  tyrannizing 
Spaniards  did  by  their  poor  negroes,  or  Turks  by  their  galley- 
slaves.  *  "  The  bishop  of  Rome  (saith  Stapleton,  a  parasite 
of  his,  de  Mag,  Eccles,  lib.  2,  cap.  1,)  hath  done  that  without 
arms,  which  those  Roman  emperors  could  never  achieve  with 
forty  legions  of  soldiers,"  deposed  kings,  and  crowned  them 
again  with  his  foot,  made  friends,  and  corrected  at  his  pleas- 
VI re,  &c.     ^'Tis  a  wonder,  saith  Machiav^l,  Horentims  his. 

1  Pauaanias,  in  Laconlcls,  lib.  8.  Idem  de  dat,  ad  regna  erehit,  ad  pacem  eogit,  et 

Achaicifi,  Iib.7,cuja8  8utnniaeopes,etTaIde  peccantes  castigat,  &c.,  quod  imperatores 

inclyta  fama.       *  Exercit.  Eth.  OoHeg.  8,  Romani  40  legioiiibus    annati  non   ef- 

disp.  8      "  Act.  xix.  28.      *  Pontifex  Ro-  (iecerunt.        &  Miruiu  quanta  passus  rit 

manuBpronosinermiaregibuaterraejara  H.  2,  quomodo  se  submiait,  ea  se  fuctar 
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lib,  1,  "  what  slavery  King  Henry  II.  endured  for  the  death 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  what  things  he  was  enjoined  by  the 
Pope,  and  how  he  submitted  himself  to  do  that  which  in  our 
times  a  private  man  would  not  endure,"  and  all  through 
superstition.  *  Henry  IV.  disposed  of  his  empire,  stood  bare- 
footed with  liis  wife  at  the  gates  of  Canossus.  ^  Frederic  the 
Emperor  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander  III.,  another  held 
Adrian's  stirrup,  King  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandulphos 
the  Pope's  legate,  &c.  What  made  so  many  thousand  Chris- 
tians travel  from  France,  Britain,  &c.,  into  the  Holy  Land, 
spend  such  huge  sums  of  money,  go  a  pilgrimage  so  familiarly 
to  Jerusalem,  to  creep  and  crouch,  but  slavish  superstition  ? 
What  makes  them  so  freely  venture  their  lives,  to  leave  their 
native  countries,  to  go  seek  martyrdom  in  the  Indies,  but 
superstition?  to  be  assassins,  to  meet  death,  murder  kings, 
but  a  false  persuasion  of  merit,  of  canonical  or  blind  obedi- 
ence which  they  instil  into  them,  and  animate  them  by  strange 
illusions,  hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints  ?  such  pretty  feats 
can  the  devil  work  by  priests,  and  so  well  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage can  they  play  their  parts.  And  if  it  were  not  yet 
enough,  by  priests  and  politicians  to  delude  mankind,  and 
crucify  the  souls  of  men,  he  hath  more  actors  in  his  tragedy, 
more  irons  in  the  fire,  another  scene  of  heretics,  factious,  am- 
bitious wits,  insolent  spirits,  schismatics,  impostors,  false  pro- 
phets, blind  guides,  that  out  of  pride,  singularity,  vainglory, 
blind  zeal,  cause  much  more  madness  yet,  set  all  in  an  up- 
roar  by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  figments,  crotchets, 
make  new  divisions,  subdivisions,  new  sects,  oppose  one 
■superstition  to  another,  one  kingdom  to  another,  commit 
prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother,  father  against 
son,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  a  commonwealth,  to  the 
disturbance  of  peace,  and  to  make  a  general  confusion  of  all 
estates.  How  did  those  Arians  rage  of  old  ?  how  many  did 
they  circumvent?     Those  Pelagians,  Manichees,  &c.,  their 

mm  polUcltus,  quorum  hodie  ne  priva-    9,  hist.  Ital.       *  Curio,  lib.  8,  Fox,  Mar- 
tus  quidem  partem  Iboeret.      ^  Sigonios,    tyrol. 
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names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume.     How  many  silly 
Bouls  have  impostors   still  deluded,  drawn  away,  and  quite 
alienated  from  Christ  I     Lucian*s  Alexander,  Simon  Magus, 
whose  statue  was  to  be  seen  and  adored  in  Rome,  saith  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  Simoni  deo  Sancto,  &c.,  after  his  decease.    ^  Apol- 
lonius  TiansBUs,  Cynops,  t^umo,  who  by  counterfeiting  some 
new  ceremonies  and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria,  by 
spitting  fire,  and  the  like,  got  an  army  together  of  40,000 
men,  and  did  much  harm ;  with  JSuclo  de  sidlis,  of  whom 
Nubrigensis  speaks,  /»6.  1,  cap*  19,  that  in  King  Stephen^d 
days  imitated  most  of  Chrisfs  miracles,  fed  I  know  not  how 
many  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  built  castles  in  the  air, 
&c.,  to  the  seducing  of  multitudes  of  poor  souls.     In  Fran- 
conia,  1476,  a  base  illiterate  fellow  took  upon  him  to  be  a 
prophet,  and  preach,  John  Beheim  by  name,  a  neatherd  at 
Nicholhausen,  he  seduced  30,000  persons,  and  was  taken  by 
the  commonalty  to  be  a  most  holy  man,  come  from  heaven* 
^'^  Tradesmen  left  their  shops,  women  their  distaffs,  servants 
ran  from  their  masters,  children  from  their  parents,  scholars 
left  their  tutors,  all  to  hear  him,  some  for  novelty,  some  for 
zeal.     He  was  burnt  at  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Wart^burg, 
and  so  he  and  his  heresy  vanished  together."     How  many 
such  impostors,  false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  king's 
reign  ?  what  chronicles  will  not  afford  such  examples  ?  that 
as  so  many  ignes  fatui^  have  led  men  out  of  the  way,  terri- 
fied some,  deluded  others,  that  are  apt  to  be  earned  about  by 
the  blast  of  every  wind,  a  rude  inconstant  multitude,  a  silly 
company  of  poor  souls,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered  to- 
gether like  so  many  pebbles  in  a  tide*     What  prodigious 
follies,  madness,  vexations,  persecutions,  absurdities,  impossi- 
bilities, these  impostors,  heretics,  &c.,  have  thrust  upon  the 
world,  what  strange  effects  shall  be  shown  in  the  symptoms. 
Now  the  means  by  which,  or  advantages  the  devil  and  his 

1  HierocleR  contends  Apollcmlus  to  have  quodam  rapti,  nesciis  patentibos  et  domi- 

been  as  great  a  prophet  as  Christ,  whom  nis  recta  adeunt,   &c.    Combustus  de- 

Busebius  confutes,     s  jfunster,  Cosmog.  mum  ab  Herbipolensi  Bpiscopo ;  hseretds 

I.  8,  c.  87,  Artifices  ex  offlcinis,  arator  e  eyaboit. 
stira,  foeminsB  e  colo,  &c.,  quasi  numine 
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infernal  ministers  take,  so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world 
with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false  doctrines,  superstitious  fop- 
peries, are  from  themselves,  innate  fear,  ignorance,  simplicity, 
hope  and  fear,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  principal  en- 
gines, with  their  objects,  reward  and  punishment,  purgatory, 
Ldmbus  Patrum,  &c,  which  now  more  than  ever  tyrannize ; 
^  '*  for  what  province  is  free  from  atheism,  superstition,  idol- 
atry, schism,  heresy,  impiety,  their  factors  and  followers?" 
thence  they  proceed,  and  from  that  same  decayed  image  of 
Grod,  which  is  yet  remaining  in  us. 

s ''  Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit." 

Our  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us,  we  know 
there  is  a  God  and  nature  doth  inform  us ;  Nulla  gens  tarn 
harhara  (saith  TuUy)  cui  non  insideat  hac  persuasio  Deum 
esse  ;  sed  nee  Scgtha,  nee  Gracus^  nee  Persa^  nee  Hyperhorem 
dissentiet  (as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Flatonist,  ser,  1,  farther 
adds,)  nee  continentis  nee  insularum  habitatovy  let  him  dwell 
where  he  will,  in  what  coast  soever,  there  is  no  nation  so  bar- 
barous that  is  not  persuaded  there  is  a  Grod.  It  is  a  wonder 
to  read  of  that  infinite  superstition  amongst  the  Indians  in 
this  kind,  of  their  tenets  in  America,  pro  suo  quisque  lihitu 
varias  res  venerahantur  superstitiose^  plantas,  animalia, 
monteSf  <&c.,  omne  quod  amabant  aut  horrehant  (some  few 
places  excepted  as  he  grants,  that  had  no  God  at  all),  Sq 
"  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handywork,"  Psalm  xix.  '*  Every  creature  will 
evince  it ;  "  Prasentemque  refert  qucelibet  herha  deum.  No- 
lentes  sciunt,  fcUeniur  inviti,  as  the  said  Tyrius  proceeds,  will 
or  nill,  they  must  acknowledge  it.  The  philosophers,  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  Plotinus,  Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  those  Magi,  Druids,  &c.,  went  as  far  as  they 
could  by  the  light  of  nature ;  '  muUa  praclara  de  naturd 

1  Nulla  non  proTincia  haereslbus,  Athe-  nat.  Deorom.  '<  He  gave  to  man  an  up* 
Innlfl,  &c.,  plena  Nnllus  orbis  angulos  ward  gaze  commanding  him  to  fix  hi* 
»b  hifloe  belluifl  immunifl.       >  Lib.  1,  de    eyes  on  heaven."       >  Zanchius 
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Dei  scrtpta  reltguerunty  "  writ  many  things  well  of  the  nature 
of  Grod,  but  they  had  but  a  confused  light,  a  glimpse," 

1  **  Qaale  per  incertam  lanam  sub  luce  malignU 
Est  iter  in  sylvis,*' 

"  as  he  that  walks  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,"  they  groped  in 
the  dark ;  they  had  a  gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides, 
0  Deus  quicquid  es,  sive  ccelum,  sive  terra^  sive  cdiud  quid, 
and  that  of  Aristotle,  JSns  entium  miserere  met.  And  so  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  happiness.  Immor- 
talitatem  anima  (saith  Hierom)  Pythagoras  sommavtt,  De- 
mocritvts  turn  credidtt,  in  consolationem  damnationts  sua 
Socrates  in  careers  disputavit ;  £idiu,  Persa,  Gothus,  &c., 
Philosophantur.  So  some  said  this,  some  that,  as  they  con- 
ceived themselves,  which  the  devil  perceiving,  led  them 
farther  out  (as  '  Lemnius  observes)  and  made  them  worship 
him  as  their  God  with  stocks  and  stones,  and  torture  them- 
selves to  their  own  destruction,  as  he  thought  fit  himself, 
inspired  his  priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions  to 
prosecute  the  same,  which  they  for  their  own  ends  were  as 
willing  to  undergo,  taking  advantage  of  their  simplicity,  fear, 
and  ignorance.  For  the  common  people  are  as  a  fiock  of 
sheep,  a  rude  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  common 
sense,  a  mere  beast,  beUua  muUorum  capitum,  will  go  whith- 
ersoever they  are  led ;  as  you  lead  a  ram  over  a  gap  by  the 
horns,  all  the  rest  will  follow,  *I^on  qud  eundum,  sed  qud 
itur,  they  will  do  as  they  see  others  do,  and  as  their  prince 
will  have  them,  let  him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  they  are 
for  him.  Now  for  these  idolaters,  Ma^entius  and  Licinius, 
then  for  Constantine  a  Christian.  ^  Qui  Christum  negant, 
male  pereant,  acclamatum  est  decies,  for  two  hours'  space ; 
qui  Christum  nan  colunt,  Augusti  inimici  sunt,  (wclamatum 
est  ter  decies;  and  by  and  by  idolaters  again  under  that 
Apostate   Julianus  ;   all    Arians    under    Constantius,    good 

1  Virg.  6  JEn.         >  Superstitio  ex  ig-  mittat,  a  daemone  ihcile  deoepta.    Lem* 

DorantiA  divinitatis  emenit,  ex  yitioeA  iiiu8,  lib.  8.  c.  8.        >  Seneca.        <  Vide 

demulatione  et  dsemonis  illecebris,  incon-  Baronium,  8  Annaliom  ad  annum  ffii, 

stans,  timens,  fluctuans,  et  cui  se  addi-  vit.  Constantin. 
cat  nesciens,  quern  imploiet,  cui  se  com- 
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Catholics  again  under  Jovinianus,  "And  little  difference 
there  is  between  the  discretion  of  men  and  children  in  this 
ease,  especially  of  old  folks  and  women,  as  ^  Cardan  dis- 
courseth,  when  as  .they  are  tossed  with  fear  and  superstition, 
and  with  other  men's  folly  and  dishonesty."  So  that  I  may 
say  their  ignorance  is  a  cause  of  their  superstition,  a  symp- 
tom, and  madness  itself;  Supplicii  causa  est,  suppliciumque 
8ui.  Their  own  fear,  folly,  stupidity,  to  be  deplored  lethargy, 
is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  other,  and  pulls  these 
miseries  on  their  own  heads.  For  in  all  these  religions  and 
superstitions,  amongst  our  idolaters,  you  shall  find  that  the 
parties  first  affected,  are  silly,  rude,  ignorant  people,  old 
folks,  that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  weak  women, 
or  some  poor,  rude,  illiterate  persons,  that  are  apt  to  be 
wrought  upon,  and  gulled  in  this  kind,  prone  without  either 
examination  or  due  consideration  (for  they  take  up  religion  at 
trust,  as  at  mercers'  they  do  their  wares)  to  believe  anything. 
And  the  best  means  they  have  to  broach  first,  or  to  main- 
tain it  when  they  have  done,  is  to  keep  them  still  in  igno- 
rance ;  for  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,"  as  all  the 
world  knows,  and  these  times  can  amply  witness.  This  hath 
been  the  devil's  practice,  and  his  infernal  ministers'  in  all 
ages ;  not  as  our  Saviour  by  a  few  silly  fishermen,  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sin- 
ners, but  to  make  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  to  convert 
them  and  their  associates ;  and  that  they  may  better  effect 
what  they  intend,  they  begin,  as  I  say,  with  poor  ^  stupid, 
illiterate  persons.  So  Mahomet  did  when  he  published  his 
Alcoran,  which  is  a  piece  of  work  (saith  *  Bredenbachius) 
"  full  of  nonsense,  barbarism,  confusion,  without  rhyme,  rea- 
son, or  any  good  composition,  first  published  to  a  company  of 
rude  rustics,  hogrubbers,  that   had  no  discretion,  judgment, 

1  Be  rernm  yarietate.  1.  8,  o.  88.    Pa-  Bacon's  Essays.         3  Peregrin.  Hieroe. 

rum  yero  distat  sapientia  yirorum  a  pne-  oa.  6,  totum  scriptam  confusum   sine 

rilif  multo  minus  senum  et  mulierum,  ordine  yel  colore,  absque  sensu  et  ratione 

sum  meta  et  superstitione  et  alienSL  stul-  ad  rusticissimos  idem  didit,  rudissimos, 

tlti^  et  improbitate  simplices  agitantur.  et  prorsus  agrestes,  qui  nuUius   erant 

"  In  all  superstition  wise  men  follow  fools,  discretionis,  ut  dgudicare  possent 
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arty  or  understanding,  and  ia  so  still  m^tained."     For  it  is 
a  part  of  their  policy  to  let  no  man  comment,  dare  to  dispute 
or  call  in  question  to  this  day  any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so 
absurd,  incredible,  ridiculous,  fabulous  as  it  i«,  must  be  be* 
lieved  implunte,  upon  pain  of  death  no  man  must  dare  to 
contradict  it,  *^  Grod  and  the  emperor,"  &c     What  else  do  our 
papists,  but  by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  vent  and 
broach  all  their  new  ceremonies  and  traditions,  when  they 
conceal  the  Scripture,  read  it  in  Latin,  and  to  some  few  alone, 
feeding  the  slavish  people  in  the  mean  time  with  tales  out  of 
legends,  and  such  like  fabulous  narrations  ?    Whom  do  they 
begin  with  but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  tradesmen,  super- 
stitious old  folks,  illiterate  persons,  weak  women,  discontent, 
rude,  silly  companions,  or  sooner  circumvent  ?  so  do  all  our 
schismatics  and  heretics.     Marcus  and  Valentinian,  heretics, 
in  ^  Irenseus,  seduced  first  I  know  not  how  many  women,  and 
made  them  believe  they  were  prophets.     '  Friar  Cornelius  of 
Dort  seduced  a  company  of  silly  women.     What  are  all  our 
Anabaptists,  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  but  a  company 
of  rude,  illiterate,  capricious,  base  fellows  ?     What  are  most 
of  our  papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant,  and  blind  bayards  ?  how 
should  they  otherwise  be,  when  as  they  are  brought  up  and 
kept  still  in  darkness  ?     '  ^'  If  their  pastors  (saith  Lavater,) 
had  done  their  duties,  and  instructed  their  flocks  as  they  ought, 
in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion,  or  had  not  forbidden 
them  the  reading  of  Scriptures,  they  had  not  been  as  they 
are."     But  being  so  misled  all  their  lives  in  superstition,  and 
carried  hoodwinked  like  hawks,  how  can  they  prove  other- 
wise than  blind  idiots,  and  superstitious  asses  ?  what  else  shall 
we  expect  at  their  hands  ?     Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  keep 
them  blind,  and  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  but  withal,  as  a 
schoolmaster  doth  by  his  boys,  to  make  them  follow  their 
books,  sometimes  by  good   hope,  promises,  and  encourage- 

1  Lib.  1,  cap.  9,  Valent.    hsBree.  9.  dootriniB  ehristlanaB  eapitibiu,  n«o  neita 

■  Meteranus,  li.  8,  hist.  Belg.        >  Si  doo-  scripturis  interdixiflsent,  de  multtB  pto- 

tores  8uum  fecisaent  offldum,  et  plebem  culdubio  recte  leiudBseni. 
fidei  commlwam  reete  instituiMent  de 
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ments,  but  most  of  all  by  fear,  strict   discipline,  severity, 
threats,  and  punishments,  do  they  collogue  and  soothe  up  their 
silly  auditors,  and  so  bring  them  into  a  fools'  paradise.     Rex 
eris^  aiunty  si  recte  fades,  do  well,  thou  shalt  be  crowned ;  but 
for  the  most  part  by  threats,  terrors,  and  affrights,  they  tyran- 
nize and  terrify  their  distressed  souls;  knowing  that  fear 
alone  is  the  sole  and  only  means  to  keep  men  in  obedience, 
according  to  that  hemistichium  of  Petronius,  primtis  in  orhe 
deos  fecit  timor,  the  fear  of  some  divine  and  supreme  powers, 
keeps  men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their  duties ; 
they  play  upon  their  consciences ;  ^  which  was  practised  of 
old  in  Egypt  by  their  priests;   when  there  was  an  eclipse, 
they  made  the  people  believe  Grod  was  angry,  great  miseries 
were  to  come ;  they  take  all  opportunities  of  natural  causes, 
to  delude  the  people's  senses,  and  with  fearful  tales  out  of 
purgatory,  feigned  apparitions,  earthquakes   in   Japonia  or 
China,  tragical  examples  of  devils,  possessions,  obsessions, 
false  miracles,  counterfeit  visions,  &c     They  do  so  insult 
over  and  restrain  them,  never  hobby  so  dared  a  lark,  that 
they  will  not  ^offend  the  least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarce  look 
awry ;  Deus  hone,  (*  Lavater  exclaims,)  quot  hoc  commentum 
de  purgatorio  misere  affiixit!    good  Grod,  how  many  men 
have  been  miserably  afflicted  by  this  fiction  of  purgatory  ! 

To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  fear,  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity, he  hath  several  engines,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and 
enthrall,  omitting  no  opportunities,  according  to  men's  several 
inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and  humour  them,  to 
maintain  his  superstitions,  sometimes  to  stupefy,  besot  them  ; 
sometimes  again  by  oppositions,  factions,  to  set  all  at  odds 
and  in  an  uproar ;  sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and  makes 
him  a  principal  agent;  sometimes  whole  cities,  countries. 
If  of  meaner  sort,  by  stupidity,  canonical  obedience,  blind 
zeal,  &c.  If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambition,  popularity, 
vainglory.     If  of  the  clergy,  and  more  eminent,  of  better 

1  Gurtlufl,  11. 4.       s  See  more  in  Kern-    gatorfo.       >  Part  1,  c.  16,  part  8,  cap.  18 
niiiiu'g  Examen  Concil.  Trident,  de  Pur-    et  14. 
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parte  than  the  rest,  more  learned,  eloquent,  he  puffs  them  up 
with  a  vain  oonoeit  of  their  own  worth,  sdentid  inJkUi,  thej 
begin  to  swell,  and  soom  all  the  world  in  respect  of  them- 
selves, and  thereupon  turn  heretics,  schismatics,  broach  new 
doctrines,  frame  new  crotchets  and  the  like ;  or  else  out  of 
too  much  learning  become  mad,  or  out  of  curiosity  thej  will 
search  into  God's  secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  or 
out  of  presumption  of  their  holiness  and  good  gifts,  inspira- 
tions, become  prophets,  enthusiasts,  and  what  not?  or  else 
if  thej  be  displeased,  discontent,  and  have  not  (as  they  sup- 
pose) preferment  to  their  worth,  have  some  disgrace,  repulse, 
neglect,  or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  themselves,  or 
out  of  emulation,  they  begin  presently  to  rage  and  rave, 
cce/um  terrcB  mitcerUy  they  become  so  impatient  in  an  instant, 
that  a  whole  kingdom  cannot  contain  them,  they  will  set  aU 
in  a  combustion,  all  at  a  variance,  to  be  revenged  of  their 
adversaries.  ^  Donatus,  when  he  saw  Cecilianus  preferred 
before  him  in  the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  turned  heretic,  and 
BO  did  Arian,  because  Alexander  was  advanced ;  we  have 
examples  at  home,  and  too  many  experiments  of  such  per- 
sons. If  they  be  laymen  of  better  note,  the  same  engines 
of  pride,  ambition,  emulation,  and  jealousy,  take  place,  they 
will  be  gods  themselves  ;  *  Alexander  in  India,  after  his  vic- 
tories, became  so  insolent,  he  would  be  adored  for  a  god; 
and  those  Roman  emperors  came  to  that  height  of  madness, 
they  must  have  temples  built  to  them,  sacrifices  to  their  dei- 
ties, Divus  Augustus,  D.  Claudius,  D.  Adrianus ;  "  Heliogab- 
alus,  ^  put  out  that  vestal  fire  at  Rome,  expelled  the  virgins, 
and  banished  all  other  religions  all  over  the  world,  and  would 
be  the  sole  God  himself."  Our  Turks,  China  kings,  great 
Chams,  and  Mogors  do  little  less,  assuming  divine  and  bom- 
bast titles  to  themselves ;  the  meaner  sort  are  too  credulous, 
and  led  with  blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  to  prosecute  and 
maintain  whatsoever  their  sottish  leaders  shall  propose,  what 

1  Austin.        2  Curtiufl,  lib.  8.       >  Lam-    ubique  per  orbem  terrse  religionea,  xuaaa 
pridius,  Tlta  ^us.    Virgines  restAlefl,  et    hoc  studeiu  ut  solus  deu«  ooleretor. 
Mcrum  ignem  Bonue  extinzit,  et  omnet 
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they  in  pride  and  singularity,  revenge,  vainglory,  ambition, 
spleen,  for  gain,  shall  rashly  maintain  and  broach,  their  dis- 
ciples, make  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  hell  and  damnation, 
if  they  do  it  not,  and  will  rather  forsake  wives,  children, 
house,  and  home,  lands,  goods,  fortunes,  life  itself,  than  omit 
or  abjure  the  least  tittle  of  it,  and  to  advance  the  common 
cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  traitors,  assassins,  pseudo- 
martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that  other 
world,  that  they  shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven,  be 
canonized  for  saints. 

Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  blind  zeal,  and 
misled  with  superstition,  he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveigle 
and  infatuate  them  farther  yet,  to  make  them  quite  mortified 
and  mad,  and  that  under  colour  of  perfection  to  merit  by 
penance,  going  woolward,  whipping,  alms,  fastings,  &c.  An. 
1320  there  was  a  sect  of  ^  whippers  in  Germany,  that,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortured 
themselves.  I  could  give  many  other  instances  of  each  par- 
ticular. But  these  works  so  done  are  meritorious,  ex  opere 
operaio,  ex  condigno^  for  themselves  and  others,  to  make  them 
macerate  and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  virtutis  et  umbra, 
those  evangelical  counsels  are  propounded,  as  our  pseudo- 
catholics  call  them,  canonical  obedience,  wilful  poverty,  ^  vows 
of  chastity,  monkery,  and  a  solitary  life,  which  extend  a)jsiost 
to  all  religions  and  superstitions,  to  Turks,  Chinese,  Gentiles, 
Abyssinians,  Greeks,  Latins,  and  all  countries.  Amongst 
the  rest,  fasting,  contemplation,  solitariness,  are  as  it  were 
certain  rams  by  which  the  devil  doth  batter  and  work  upon 
the  strongest  constitutions.  NonntiUi  (saith  Peter  Forestus) 
oh  hngas  inedias,  stadia  et  meditationes  ccdestes,  de  rebus 
sacris  et  religione  semper  agitant,  by  fasting  overmuch,  and 
divine  meditations,  are  overcome.  Not  that  fasting  is  a  thing 
itself  to  be  discommended,  for  it  is  an  excellent  means  to 
keep  the  body  in  subjection,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the 

1  Flagellatorum  Mcta.    Munster.  lib.  8,  Oosmog.  cap.  19.       >  Votom  ooelibfttAi) 
monachstOs. 
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phjsic  of  the  soul,  bj  which  chaste  thoughts  are  engendered, 
true  zeal,  a  divine  spirit,  whence  wholesome  counsels  do  pro- 
ceed, concupiscence  is  restrained,  vicious  and    predominant 
lusts  and  humours  are  expelled.     The  fathers  are  yerj  much 
in  commendation  of  it,  and,  as  Calvin  notes,  "  sometimes  im- 
moderate.    ^  The  mother  of  health,  key  of  heaven,  a  spiritual 
wing  to  ereare  us,  the  chariot  of  the  Holj  Ghost,  banner  of 
faith,"  &c.     And  'tis  true  they  say  of  it,  if  it  be  moderately 
and  seasonably  used,  by  such  parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel, 
Christ,  and  his  '  apostles  made  use  of  it ;  but  when  by  this 
means  they  will  supererogate,  and  as  *  Erasmus  well  taxetfa, 
Codum  nan  sufficere  putant  suis  meritis,  Heaven  is  too  small 
a  reward  for  it ;  they  make  choice  of  times  and  meats,  buy 
and  sell  their  merits,  attribute  more  to  them  than  to  the  ten 
Commandments,  and  count  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  meat  in 
Lent,  than  to  kill  a  man,  and  as  one  sayeth,  Plus  respicitaU 
assum  pisceniy  qttam  Christum   crmcifixum,  plus  salmonem 
quam  Solomonem,  quihus  in  ore  Christtis,  Epicurus  in  corde, 
^^  pay  more  respect  to  a  broiled  fish  than  to  Christ  crucified, 
more  regard  to  salmon  than  to  Solomon,  have  Christ  on  their 
lips,  but  Epicurus  in  their  hearts,"  when  some  counterfeit, 
and  some  attribute  more  to  such  works  of  theirs  than  to 
Christ's  death  and  passion  ;  the  devil  sets  in  a  foot,  strangely 
deludes  them,  and  by  that  means  makes  them  to  overthrow 
the  temperature   of  their  bodies,  and  hazard  their  souls. 
Never  any  strange  illusions  of  devils  amongst  hermits,  an- 
achorites,  never  any  visions,  phantasms,  apparitions,  enthusi- 
asms, prophets,  any  revelations,  but  immoderate  fasting,  bad 
diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  solitariness,  or  some  such  things, 
were  the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners  or  concomitants  of 
them.     The  best  opportunity  and  sole  occasion  the  devil  takes 
to  delude  them.     Marcilius  Cognatus,  lib,  1,  cont,  cap.  7,  hath 
many  stories  to  this  purpose,  of  such  as  ailer  long  fasting  have 
been  seduced  by  devils  ;  and  *  "  'tis  a  miraculous  thing  to  re- 

1  Mater  sanitatls,  claviB  ooelomm,  ala  Texillnm  Add,  porta  paradisi,  vita  ange* 
animn  qaas  leTes  pennas  producat,  ut  in  lorum,  &c.  *  Caatigo  corpus  meam. 
sublime  ferat;   currus  Spiritus  Sancti,    Paul.        >Mor.  encom.        «  Lib.  8,  cap.  . 
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late  (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents  proceed  from 
fasting;  dreams,  superstitions,  contempt  of  torments,  desire 
of  death,  prophecies,  paradoxes,  madness ;  fasting  naturally 
prepares  men  to  these  things."  Monks,  anchorites,  and  the 
like,  after  much  emptiness,  become  melancholy,  vertiginous, 
they  think  they  hear  strange  noises,  confer  with  hobgoblins, 
devils,  rivel  up  their  bodies,  et  dum  hostem  tnsequimur,  saith 
Gregory,  civem  quern  dtUgimus,  trucidamuSy  they  become  bare 
skeletons,  skin  and  bones ;  Gamihus  abstinentes  proprias  carries 
deuoranty  vt  nil  prceter  cittern  et  ossa  sit  reliquum.  Hilarion, 
as  ^Hierome  reports  in  his  life,  and  Athanasius  of  Antonius, 
was  so  bare  with  fasting,  ^'  that  the  skin  did  scarce  stick  to  the 
bones;  for  want  of  vapours  he  could  not  sleep,  and  for  want  of 
sleep  became  idle-headed,  heard  every  night  infants  cry,  oxen 
low,  wolves  howl,  lions  roar,  (as  he  thought,)  clattering  of 
chains,  strange  voices,  and  the  like  illusions  of  devils."  Such 
symptoms  are  common  to  those  that  fast  long,  are  solitary, 
given  to  contemplation,  overmuch  solitariness  and  meditation. 
Not  that  these  things  (as  I  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discom- 
mended of  themselves,  but  very  behooveful  in  some  cases  and 
good ;  sobriety  and  contemplation  join  our  souls  to  God,  as 
that  heathen  ^  Porphyrie  can  tell  us.  * "  Ecstacy  is  a  taste 
of  future  happiness,  by  which  we  are  united  unto  Gk)d,  a 
divine  melancholy,  a  spiritual  wing  Bonaventure  terms  it,"  to 
lift  us  up  to  heaven ;  but  as  it  is  abused,  a  mere  dotage,  mad- 
ness, a  cause  and  symptom  of  religious  melancholy.  *  "  If 
you  shall  at  any  time  see  (saith  Guianerius)  a  religious  per- 
son over-superstitious,  too  solitary,  or  much  given  to  fasting, 
that  man  will  certainly  be  melancholy,  thou  mayest  boldly 
say  it,  he  will  be  so."     P.  Forestus  hath  almost  the  same 

10.  de  rerum  varietate :  adtniratione  dig-  bourn,  yoces  et  ludibria  daemonum,  &c. 

na  8uiit  quae  per  jejanioui  hoc  modo  ^  Lib.  de  abstinentiSl.    Sobrietas  et  conti« 

contingunt :    somnia,    superstitio,    con-  nentia  mentem  Deo  coigungunt.       s  £x* 

temptus  tormentorum,  mortis  desiderl-  tasis  nihil  est  aliud  quam  gustas  faturad 

um,  obstinata  opinio,  insania:  jejunium  beatitudinis,  in  quSL  toti  absorbemur  in 

naturaliter    prseparat    ad    hsec    omnia.  Deum.    Erasmus,    epist.    ad    Dorpium. 

1  Epbt.  1.  3.    Ita  attenuatus  fuit  j^unio  ^  Si  religiosum  nimis  jegunia  yideiis  ob- 

ft  yigiliis.  in  tantum  exeso  corpore  ut  seryautem,     audaciter     melancholicum 

osaibus  viz  haerebat,  unde  nocte  infan-  pronunciabis.    Tract.  5,  cap.  6. 
tom  ragitus,  balatus  pecorum,  mugitus 
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words,  and  ^Cardan,  subUL  lib.  IS,  et  cap,  40,  lib.  8,  de  rerum 
varietcUe,  "  solitariness,  fasting,  and  that  melancholy  humour, 
are  the  causes  of  all  hermits'  illusions."  Lavater,  de  speet 
cap.  19,  part,  1,  and  part.  1,  ccq>.  10,  puts  solitariness  a  main 
cause  of  such  spectrums  and  apparitions ;  none  saith  he,  so 
melancholy  as  monks  and  hermits,  the  devil's  bath  melan- 
choly ;  * "  none  so  subject  to  visions  and  dotage  in  this  kind 
as  such  as  live  solitary  lives,  they  hear  and  act  strange  things 
in  their  dotage."  'Polydore  Virgil,  lib,  2,  de  prodigiis, 
^*  holds  that  those  prophecies  and  monks'  revelations,  nuns' 
dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  God,  to  proceed 
wholly  ab  instinctu  damonum,  by  the  deviFs  means ;  and  so 
those  enthusiasts,  Anabaptists,"  pseudo-prophets  from  the  same 
cause.  *  Fracastorius,  lib.  2,  de  intact,  will  have  all  your 
Pythonesses,  sibyls,  and  pseudo-prophets  to  be  mere  melan- 
choly, so  doth  Wierus  prove,  lib.  1,  cap,  8,  et  L  3,  cap,  7,  and 
Arculanus  in  9  Rhasis,  that  melancholy  is  a  sole  cause  and 
the  devil  together,  with  fasting,  and  solitariness,  of  such 
sibylline  prophecies,  if  there  were  ever  such,  which  ¥rith 
'  Casaubon  and  others  I  justly  except  at ;  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  should  ever  reveal  such  manifest 
i*evelations  and  predictions  of  Christ,  to  those  Pythonissae 
witches,  Apollo's  priests,  the  devil's  ministers  (they  were  no 
better),  and  conceal  them  from  his  own  prophets ;  for  these 
sibyls  set  down  all  particular  circumstances  of  Christ's  com- 
ing, and  many  other  future  accidents  far  more  perspicuous 
and  plain  than  ever  any  prophet  did.  But  howsoever  there 
be  no  Phsebades  or  sibyls,  I  am  assured  there  be  other  en- 
thusiasts, prophets,  dii  Fatidici,  Magi,  (of  which  read  Jo. 
Boissardus,  who  hath  laboriously  collected  them  into  a  great 
•volume  of  late,  with  elegant  pictures,  and  epitomized  their 

1  Solitudo  ipsa,  meng  a^pra  laboribtis  putant  propbetare  ex  Deo,  et  qui  aolita- 

anxiis  et  jejuniis,  turn  temperatura  cibis  riam  agnnt  Titam,  quam  sit  instineta 

mutata  agivstibuB,  et  humor  melancbol-  daemonum;  et  sic  fldluntur  Iktidicn;  a 

icuB  Herein itis  illunionum  eaasse  sunt,  malo  genio  habent,  quae  putant  a  Deo,  et 

s  Solitudo  est  causa  apparitionum  ;  nulli  sic  enthusiastSB         ^  Sibyllae,  Pytbii,  et 

Tislonibus  et  hino  delirio  magis  obnoxii  prophetSB   qui   dirinare    solent,    omnes 

sunt  quam  qui  collegiis  et  eremo  Tiyunt  fiinatici  sunt  melancholici.        &  Exereit. 

monachi ;  tales  plerumque  melancholici  o.  1.        >  De  divinatione  et  magioia  pras- 

ob  Tictom ,  solitudinem .      >  Monachi  sese  tigils. 
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lives,)  &c.,  ever  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  still  proceeding 
from  those  causes,  ^qui  msiones  sitas  enarrant,  sommarU 
/utura,  prophetisant,  et  eftwnodi  delirtis  agitati,  Spiritum 
Sanctum  sihi  communieari  ptUant  That  which  is  written 
of  Saint  Francis's  five  wounds,  and  other  such  monastical 
effects  of  him  and  others,  may  justly  be  referred  to  this  our 
melancholy;  and  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of  the 
*  monk  of  Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a  vision ; 
of  *  Sir  Owen,  that  went  down  into  Saint  Patrick's  purgatory 
in  King  Stephen's  days,  and  saw  as  much ;  Walsingham  of 
him  that  showed  as  much  by  Saint  Julian.  Beda,  lib.  5,  cap, 
13,  14,  15,  ei  20,  reports  of  King  Sebba,  lib.  4,  cap.  11,  eccl. 
hist,  that  saw  strange  ^visions  ;  and  Stumphius  Helvet 
Comic,  a  cobbler  of  Basle,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions  at 
Augsburg,  *in  Grermany.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  gen. 
diet.  lib.  6,  cap.  21,  of  an  enthusiastical  prisoner,  (all  out  as 
probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in  Plato's  tenth  dialogue 
de  Repub.  that  revived  again  ten  days  after  he  was  killed 
in  a  battle,  and  told  strange  wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulys- 
ses related  to  Alcinous  in  Homer,  or  Lucian's  vera  kistoria 
itself,)  was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sick- 
ness when'  their  brains  were  addled,  and  their  bellies  as 
empty  of  meat  as  their  heads  of  wit  Florilegus  hath  many 
such  examples,  fol.  191,  one  of  Saint  Gutlake  of  Crowald 
that  fought  with  devils,  but  still  after  long  fasting,  overmuch 
solitariness,  •the  devil  persuaded  him  therefore  to  fast,  as 
Mo3es  and  Elias  did,  thie  better  to  delude  him.  '  In  the  same 
author  is  recorded  Carolus  Magnus's  vision  An.  185,  or  ecsta- 
sies, wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  after  much  fasting  and 
meditation.  So  did  the  devil  of  old  with  Apollo's  priests. 
Amphiaraus  and  his  fellows,  those  Egyptians,  still  enjoin  long 
fasting  before  he  would  give  any  oracles,  triduum  a  ciba  et 

1  Idem.        3  Post  15  dierum  preces  me  millions  of  examples  in  our  annals. 

et  jejunia,   mirabiles   yidebat   Tisiones.  s  Bede,  Gregory,  Jacobus  de  Voragine, 

•3  Fol.  84,  vita  Stephani,  et  fbl.  177,  post  Lippomannus,  Hieronymus.  John  Major^ 

trium  mensium  inediam  et  languorem  de  vitis  patriim,  &c.        ^  Fol.  199,  post 

per  9  dies  nihil  comedens  aut  bibens.  abstinentiae  curasmiras  illusiones  disemo- 

*  After  contemplation  in  an  ecstasy;  so  num  audivit.        ?  Fol   165,  post  seriam 

Hterom  was  whipped  for  reading  TuUy ;  meditationem   in  yigilia  diei   dominicae 
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vino  abstinerenty  *  before  they  gave  any  answers,  as  Volateran, 
lib,  13,  cap,  4,  records,  and  Strabo,  Greog.  Kb,  14,  describes 
Charon's  den,  in  the  way  between  Tralles  and  Nissum,  whither 
the  priests  led  sick  and  fanatic  men  ;  but  nothing  performed 
without  long  fasting,  no  good  to  be  done.  That  scoffing  *  Lu- 
cian  conducts  his  Menippus  to  hell  by  the  directions  of  that 
Chaldean  Mithrobarzanes,  but  after  long  fasting,  and  such  like 
idle  preparation.  Which  the  Jesuits  right  well  perceiving  of 
what  force  this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  men's 
minds,  when  they  would  make  a  man  mad,  ravish  him,  im- 
prove him  beyond  himself,  to  undertake  some  great  business 
of  moment,  to  kill  a  king,  or  the  like,  '  they  bring  him  into  a 
melancholy  dark  chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many 
days  together,  no  company,  little  meat,  ghastly  pictures  of 
devils  all  about  him,  and  leave  him  to  lie  as  he  will  himself,  on 
the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber  of  meditation,  as  they  call  it^  on 
his  back,  side,  belly,  till  by  this  strange  usage  they  make  him 
quite  mad  and  beside  himself.  And  then  after  some  ten  days, 
as  they  find  him  animated  and  resolved,  they  make  use  of  him. 
The  devil  hath  many  such  factors,  many  such  engines,  which 
what  effect  they  produce,  you  shall  hear  in  the  following 
symptoms. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptoms  general^  Love  to  their  own  Sect, 
Hate  of  all  other  Religions^  Obstinacy^  Peevishness^  ready 
to  undergo  any  Danger  or  Gross  for  it ;  Martyrs^  blind 
Zealy  blind  Obedience,  Fastings,  Vows,  Belief  of  Incredibilr 
ities,  Impossibilities:  Particular  of  Gentiles,  Mahometans, 
Jews,  Christians;  and  in  them,  Heretics  old  and  new, 
Schismatics,  Schoolmen,  Prophets,  MMusiasts,  Sfc, 

Fleat  Heraclitus,  an  rideat  Democritusf  in  attempting 
to  speak  of  these  symptoms,  shall  I  laugh  with  Democri- 
tus,  or  weep  with  Heraclitus?  they  are  so  ridiculous   and 

▼isionetn  habuit  de  purgatorio.        i  Ubi  tus  aqua,  lectus  sub  divo,  &e.        ^  John 

multos  dies  manent  jejuiii  consilio  sacer-  Everardus,  Britanno-Romanue,  lib.  edit 

dotum  auxilia  invocantes.        >  In  Necro-  1611,  describes  all  the  manner  of  it. 
mant.  Et  cibus  quidem  glandes  erant,  po- 
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absurd  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragical  on  the 
other :  a  mixed  scene  offers  itself,  so  full  of  errors  and  a  pro- 
miscuous variety  of  objects,  that  I  know  not  in  what  strain 
to  represent  it.     When  I  think  of  the   Turkish  paradise, 
those  Jewish  fables,  and  pontifical  rites,  those  pagan  super- 
stitions, their  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies,  as  to  make  images 
of  all  matter,  and  adore  them  when  they  have  done,  to  see 
them  kiss  the  pyx,  creep  to  the  cross,  &c,  I  cannot  choose 
but  laugh  with  Democritus ;  but  when  I  see  them  whip  and 
torture  themselves,  grind  their  souls  for  toys  and  trifles,  des- 
perate, and  now  ready  to  die,  1  cannot  choose  but  weep  with 
Heraclitus.     When  I  see  a  priest  say  mass,  with  all  those 
apish  gestures,  murmurings,  &c.,  read   the   customs  of  the 
Jews'   synagogue,  or   Mahometa   Meschites,  I   must   needs 
*  laugh  at  their  folly,  risum  teneatis,  amici  f  but  when  I  see 
them  make  matters  of  conscience  of  such  toys  and  trifles,  to 
adore  the  devil,  to  endanger  their  souls,  to  offer  their  children 
to  their  idols,  &c.,  I  must  needs  condole  their  misery.    When 
I  see  two  superstitious  orders  contend  pro  arts  etfocis,  with 
such  have  and  hold,  de  land  caprtnd,  some  write  such  great 
volumes  to  no  purpose,  take  so  much  pains  to  so  small  effect, 
their  satires,  invectives,  apologies,  dull  and  gross  fictions ; 
when  I  see  grave  learned  men  rail  and  scold  like  butter- 
women,  methinks  'tis  pretty  sport,  and  fit  ^for  Calphurnius 
and  Democritus  to  laugh  at.     But  when  I  see  so  much  blood 
spilt,  so  many  murders  and  massacres,  so  many  cruel  battles 
fought,  &c.,  'tis  a  fitter  subject  for  Heraclitus  to  lament.    •  As 
Merlin  when  he  sat  by  the  lake  side  with  Vortigern,  and 
had  seen  the  white  and  red  dragon  fight,  before  he  began  to 
interpret  or  to  speak,  in  fstum  proruptt,  fell  a  weeping,  and 
then  proceeded  to  declare  to  the  king  what  it  meant.     I 
should  first  pity  and  bewail  this  misery  of  human  kind  with 
some  passionate  preface,  wishing  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,  as  Jeremiah  did,  and  then  to  my  task.     For  it  is  that 

1  Varius  mappi  oomponere  risum  yiz  poterat.       *  Pleno  ridet  Calpharnius  on. 
Bor.        <  Alanus  de  Insulia. 
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great  torture,  that  infernal  plague  of  mortal  men,  omnium 
peMtium  pestilentissima  superstitioy  and  able  of  itself  alone  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  all  other  plagues,  miseries,  and  calami- 
ties whatsoever ;  far  more  cruel,  more  pestiferous,  more  griev- 
ous, more  general,  more  violent,  of  a  gi-eater  extent.     Other 
fears  and  sorrows,  grievances  of  bodj  and  mind,  are  trouble- 
some for  the  time ;  but  this  is  forever,  eternal  damnation,  hell 
itself,  a  plague,  a  fire;    an  inundation  hurts  one  province 
alone,  and  the  loss  may  be  recovered ;  but  this  superstition 
involves  all  the  world  almost,  and  can  never  be  remedied. 
Sickness  and  sorrows  come  and  go,  but  a  superstitious  soul 
hath  no  rest ;  ^  superstitione  imbutus  animus  nunquam  quietus 
esse  potest,  no  peace,  no  quietness.     True  religion  and  super- 
stition are  quite  opposite,  Umgl  diversa  camijicifia  et  pietas^ 
as  Lactantius  describes,  the  one  erects,  the  other  dejects; 
iUorum  pietas,  mera  impietcu  ;  the  one  is  an  easy  yoke,  the 
other  an  intolerable  burden,  an  absolute  tyranny ;  the  one  a 
sure  anchor,  a  haven;  the  other  a  tempestuous  ocean;  the 
one  makes,  the  other  mars ;  the  one  is  wisdom,  the  other  is 
folly,  madness,  indiscretion ;  the  one  unfeigned,  the  other  a 
counterfeit ;  the  one  a  diligent  observer,  the  other  an  ape ; 
one  leads  to  heaven,  the  other  to  hell.     But  these  differences 
will  more  evidently  appear  by  their  particular   symptoms. 
What  religion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  consist,  every 
catechism  will  tell  you,  what  symptoms  it  hath,  and  what 
effects  it  produceth ;  but  for  their  superstitions,  no  tongue  can 
tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so  many,  so  diverse,  so 
uncertain,  so  inconstant,  and  so  different  from  themselves. 
Tot  mundi  superstitiones  quot  cceh  steUte,  one  saith,  there  be 
as  many  superstitions  in  the  world,  as  there  be  stars  in  heaven, 
or  devils  themselves  that  are  the  first  founders  of  them ;  with 
such  ridiculous,  absurd  symptoms  and  signs,  so  many  several 
rites,  ceremonies,  torments,  and  vexations  accompanying,  as 
may  well  express  and  beseem  the  devil  to  be  the  author  and 
maintainer  of  them.     I  will  only  point  at  some  of  them,  ex 

1  Cicero,  1,  de  finibuB. 
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filng^te  leofiem,  guess  at  the  rest,  and  those  of  the  chief  kinds 
of  superstition,  which  beside  us  Christians  now  domineer  and 
crucify  the  world,  Grentiles,  Mahometans,  Jews,  &c. 

Of  these  symptoms  some  be  general,  some  particular  to 
each  private  sect :  general  to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love 
and  affection  they  bear  and  show  to  such  as  are  of  their  own 
sect,  and  more  than  Yatinian  hate  to  such  as  are  opposite  in 
religion,  as  they  call  it,  or  disagree  from  them  in  their  super- 
stitious rites,  blind  zeal  (which  is  as  much  a  symptom  as  a 
cause),  vain  fears,  blind  obedience,  needless^ works,  incredi- 
bilities, impossibilities,  monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies,  wilful- 
ness, blindness,  obstinacy,  &c.  For  the  first,  which  is  love 
and  hate,  as  *  Montanus  saith,  nuUa  firmior  amtcitia  quam 
qyuB  contrahitur  hinc ;  nvUa  discordia  major  quam  quce  a 
religione  fit ;  no  greater  concord,  no  greater  discord  than  that 
which  proceeds  fi'om  religion.  It  is  incredible  to  relate,  did 
not  our  daily  experience  evince  it,  what  factions,  quam  teter- 
rimcB  factiones  (as  *  Rich.  Dinoth  writes),  have  been  of  late 
for  matters  of  religion  in  France,  and  what  hurly-burlies  all 
over  Europe  for  these  many  years.  Nihil  est  quod  tarn 
impotenter  rapiaJt  homines,  quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio  ; 
siquidem  pro  ed  omnes  gentes  corpora  et  animas  devovere  sO" 
lent^  et  arctissimo  necessitudinis  vinculo  se  invicem  coUigare. 
We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  servants  of  one  Lord,  mem- 
bers of  one  body,  and  therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least 
dearly  beloved,  inseparably  allied  in  the  greatest  bond  of  love 
and  familiarity,  united  partakers  not  only  of  the  same  cross, 
but  coadjutors,  comforters,  helpers,  at  all  times,  upon  all  occa- 
sions :  as  they  did  in  the  primitive  church,  Acts  v.,  they  sold 
their  patrimonies,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and 
many  such  memorable  examples  of  mutual  love  we  have  had 
under  the  ten  general  persecutions,  many  since.  Examples 
on  the  other  side  of  discord  none  like,  as  our  Saviour  saith, 
he  came  therefore  into  the  world  to  set  father  against  son, 
&c     In  imitation  of  whom  the  devil  belike  (^nam  superstitio 

1  In  Micah  eomment.       *  Oall.  hist.  lib.  1.       >  LacteafciuB. 
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irrepsit  verts  religionis  imttcUrixj  superstition  is  still  religion's 
ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so  in  this)  doth  so  combine  and 
glue  together  his  superstitious  followers  in  love  and  affecdoD, 
that  they  will  live  and  die  together;  and  what  an  innate 
hatred  hath  he  still  inspired  to  any  other  superstition  oppo- 
site ?  How  those  old  Romans  were  affected,  those  ten  per- 
secutions may  be  a  witness,  and  that  cruel  executioner  in 
Eusebius,  atU  lita  aut  marere,  sacrifice  or  die.  No  greater 
hate,  more  continuate,  bitter  faction,  wars,  persecution  in  all 
ages,  than  for  matters  of  religion,  no  such  feral  opposition, 
father  against  son,  mother  against  daughter,  husband  against 
wife,  city  against  city,  kingdom  against  kingdom ;  as  of  old 
at  Tentria  and  Combos : 

1 "  Immortale  odium  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus, 
Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quum  solos  credit  habendos 
Esse  deos  quos  ipse  colat." 

**  Immortal  hate  it  breeds,  a  wound  past  cure, 
And  fury  to  the  commons  still  to  endure : 
Because  one  city  t'  other's  gods  as  vain 
Deride,  and  his  alone  as  good  maintain." 

The  Turks  at  this  day  count  no  better  of  us  than  of  dogs,  so 
they  commonly  call  us  giaours,  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that 
their  main  quarrel  and  cause  of  Christian  persecution.  If  he 
will  turn  Turk,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  a  brother,  and  had 
in  good  esteem,  a  Mussulman  or  a  believer,  which  is  a  greater 
tie  to  them  than  any  affinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jews 
stick  together  like  so  many  burrs  ;  but  as  for  the  rest,  whom 
they  call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate  and  abhor,  they  cannot  en- 
dure their  Messiah  should  be  a  common  Saviour  to  us  all,  and 
rather,  as  ^  Luther  writes,  "  than  they  that  now  scoff  at  them, 
curse  them,  persecute  and  revile  them,  shall  be  coheirs  and 
brethren  with  them,  or  have  any  part  or  fellowship  with  their 
Messiah,  they  would  crucify  their  Messiah  ten  times  over, 

1  Jut.  Sat.  15.       «  Comment,  in  Micah.  esaent,  ipsumque  Deum  d  id  fieri  potset, 

Ferre  non  pofunnt  ut  illorum  Messias  unft  cum  angelis  et  creaturis  omnibns, 

communis  seryator8it,no8triungaudium.  nee  abstenentur  ab  hoc  &cto  etsi  mUIe 

fto.    Messiaa  yel  decern  deciescrucifizun  inferna  subeunda  forent. 
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and  God  himself,  his  angels,  and  all  his  creatures,  if  it  were 
possible,  though  they  endure  a  thousand  hells  for  it."  Such 
is  their  malice  towards  us.  Now  for  Papists,  what  in  a  com- 
mon cause  for  the  advancement  of  their  religion  they  will 
endure,  our  traitors  and  pseudo-catholics  will  declare  unto  us ; 
and  how  bitter  on  the  other  side  to  their  adversaries,  how  vio- 
lently bent,  let  those  Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable 
slaughters  at  Merindol  and  Cabriers,  the  Spanish  inquisition, 
the  Duke  of  Alva's  tyranny  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  French 
massacre  and  civil  wars.  ^ "  Tantum  religio  potuit  siLade^^e 
rmdorumr  "  Such  wickedness  did  religion  persuade."  Not 
there  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  we  read  of  bloody  battles, 
racks  and  wheels,  seditions,  factions,  oppositions, 

2  "  obvia  signis 
Signa,  pares  aquilas,  et  pila  minantia  pilis,*' 

Invectives  and  contentions.  They  had  rather  shake  hands 
with  a  Jew,  Turk,  or,  as  the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moors  to 
live  amongst  them,  and  Jews,  than  Protestants  ;  "  my  name 
(saith  •  Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them  than  any  thief  or  mur- 
derer," So  it  is  with  all  heretics  and  schismatics  whatsoever ; 
and  none  so  passionate,  violent  in  their  tenets,  opinions,  obsti- 
nate, wilful,  refractory,  peevish,  factious,  singular  and  stiff  in 
defence  of  them,  they  do  not  only  persecute  and  hate,  but 
pity  all  other  religions,  account  them  damned,  blind  as  if  they 
alone  were  the  true  church,  they  are  the  true  heirs,  have  the 
fee-simple  of  heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation,  'tis  entailed  on 
them  and  their  posterities,  their  doctrine  sound,  per  funem 
aureum  de  coelo  delapsa  doctrina,  "  let  down  from  heaven  by 
a  golden  rope,"  they  alone  are  to  be  saved.  The  Jews  at 
this  day  are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churUsh,  saith 
*  Luther,  that  soli  sahari,  soli  domini  terrarum  salutari  volunt. 
And  as  '^  Buxtorfius  adds,  "  so  ignorant  and  self-willed  withal, 
that  amongst  their  most  understanding  rabbins  you  shall  find 

1  Lucret.       ^  Lucan.        3  Ad   Galat.  gog.    Judaeorum,    ca.    1,  Inter    eorum 

Comment.    Nomen  odiosins  meum  quam  intelligentisaimos  Rabbiuos    nil   pneter 

nllns  homicida  aut  fur.        *  Comment,  ignorantiam   et   insipientiam    grandem 

in  Micah.    Adeo  incomprehensibilis   et  invenies,  horrendam    indurationem,    et 

aspera  eorum  superbia,  &c.       ^  Syna-  obstinationem,  &c. 
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nought  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness  of  heart,  and  stu- 
pendous obstinacy,  in  all  their  actions,  opinions,  conversations ; 
and  yet  so  zealous  withal,  that  no  man  living  can  be  more, 
and  vindicate  themselves  for  the  elect  people  of  GOD."    'Tis 
so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Mahometans,  Gentiles  in 
China,  and  Tartary ;  our  ignorant  Papists,  Anabaptists,  Sep- 
aratists, and  peculiar  churches  of  Amsterdam,  they  alone,  and 
none  but  they  can  be  saved.      ^ "  Zealous  (as  Paul  saith, 
Rom.  X.  2,)  without  knowledge,"  they  will  endure  any  misery, 
any  trouble,  suffer  and  do  that  which  the  sunbeams  will  not 
endure  to  see,  Religionis  acti  Furiis,  all  extremities,  losses 
and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow  chastity,  wilful 
poverty,  forsake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  die  a  thousand 
deaths  as  some  Jews  did  to  Pilate's  soldiers,  in  like  case, 
exertos  prcebentes  jugulos  et  manifeste  prce  se  ferentes,  (as  Jo- 
sephus  hath  it,)  cariorem  esse  vita  sibi  legis  patrice  observa- 
tionem,  rather  than  abjure,  or  deny  the  least  particle  of  that 
religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  themselves  have 
been  brought  up  in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous,  they 
will  embrace  it,  and  without  farther  inquiry  or  examination 
of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously  false,  they  will  believe 
it ;  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  go  to  hell,  than  we 
shall  do  to  heaven.     Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them, 
convince  his  understanding,  show  him  his  errors,  grossness, 
and  absurdities  of  his  sect,  JSlbn  persuadebis  etiamsi  per- 
suaseris,  he  will  not  be  persuaded.     As  those  pagans  told  the 
Jesuits  in  Japona,  ^  they  would  do  as  their  forefathers  have 
done ;  and  with  Ratholde  the  Frisian  Prince,  go  to  hell  for 
company,  if  most  of  their  friends  went  thither ;  they  will  not 
be  moved,  no  persuasion,  no  torture  can  stir  them.     So  that 
papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vows,  poverty,  obedience,  orders, 
merits,  martyrdoms,  fastings,  alms,  good  works,  pilgrimages : 
much  and  more  than  all  this,  I  shall  show  you,  is,  and  hath 
been  done  by  these  superstitious  Gentiles,  Pagans,  Idolaters, 

1  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiaiu,  Act.  zix.       *  Mali^nt  omn  illis  insanire,  (^uam 
cum  aliis  bene  sentire. 
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and  Jews ;  their  blind  zeal  and  idolatrous  superstition  in  all 
kinds  is  much  at  one ;  little  or  no  difference,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest.  For  if  a 
man  shall  duly  consider  those  superstitious  rites  amongst  the 
^Ethnics  in  Japan,  the  Bannians  in  Gusart,  the  Chinese  idol- 
aters, ^  Americans  of  old,  in  Mexico  especially,  Mahometan 
priests,  he  shall  find  the  same  government  almost,  the  same 
orders  and  ceremonies,  or  so  like,  that  they  may  seem  all 
apparently  to  be  derived  from  some  heathen  spirit,  and  the 
Roman  hierarchy  no  better  than  the  rest.  In  a  word,  this  is 
common  to  all  superstition,  there  is  nothing  so  mad  and  ab- 
surd, so  ridiculous,  impossible,  incredible,  which  they  will  not 
believe,  observe,  and  diligently  perform,  as  much  as  in  them 
lies ;  nothing  so  monstrous  to  conceive,  or  intolerable  to  put 
in  practice,  so  cruel  to  suffer,  which  they  will  not  willingly 
undertake.  So  powerful  a  thing  is  superstition.  ^  "  O  Egypt, 
(as  Trismegistus  exclaims,)  thy  religion  is  fables,  and  such  as 
posterity  will  not  believe."  I  know  that  in  true  religion  itself, 
many  mysteries  are  so  apprehended  alone  by  faith,  as  that  of 
the  Trinity,  which  Turks  especially  deride,  Christ's  incarna- 
tion, resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  quod  tdeo  ere- 
dendum  (saith  TertuUian)  quod  iucredibile,  &c.,  many  miracles 
not  to  be  controverted  or  disputed  of.  Mirari  non  rimari 
sapieniia  vera  est,  saith  '  Gerhardus ;  et  in  dimnis  (as  a  good 
father  informs  us)  qucedam  credenda,  qucedam  admiranda, 
&c.,  some  things  are  to  be  believed,  embraced,  followed  with 
all  submission  and  obedience,  some  again  admired.  Though 
Julian  the  apostate  scoff  at  Christians  in  this  point,  quod  cap' 
tivemus  inteUectum  in  obsequium  Jidei,  saying,  that  the  Chris- 
tian creed  is  like  the  Pythagorean  J^se  dixit,  we  make  our 
will  and  understanding  too  slavishly  subject  to  our  faith,  with- 
out farther  examination  of  the  truth ;  yet  as  Saint  Gregory 
truly  answers,  our  creed  is  aUioris  prcestantia,  and  much 
more  divine ;  and  as  Thomas  will,  pie  consideranti  semper 

1  Acosta,  1. 5.        3  0  ^ypte,  religionis    credibiles  posteris  tuis.       >  Meditat.  19, 
tuiB  8ol»  supersunt  fobulse,  eseque  in-    de  ooenJL  domin. 
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iuppetunt  raitones,  astendetUes  credibiUtatem  in  mysteriis  m- 
pematuralibusj  we  do  absolutely  believe  it,  and  upon  good 
reasons,  for  as  Gregory  well  iiiformeth  us ;  Fides  nan  habd 
meritum,  uhi  humana  ratio  qvtsrit  experimentum  ;  that  faith 
hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  the  name  of  faith,  that  will  not 
apprehend  without  a  certain  demonstration :    we  must  and 
will  believe  God*s  word  ;  and  if  we  be  mistaken  or  err  in  our 
general  belief,  as  ^  Richardus  de  Sancto  Victors  vows  he  will 
say  to  Christ  himself  at  the  day  of  judgment,  "  Lord,  if  we  be 
deceived,  thou  alone  hast  deceived  us : "  thus  we  plead.    But 
for  the  rest  I  will  not  justify  that  pontificial  consubstantiation, 
that  which  *  Mahometans  and  Jews  justly  except  at,  as  Cam- 
panella  confei^seth,  Atkeismi  triumphat.   cap,   12,  foL  125, 
difficiUimum  dogma  esse,  nee  aliud  suhjecUim  magis  haret- 
icorum  Uasphemiis,  et  stuUis  irrisionibus  politicorum  reperiri. 
They  hold  it  impossible,  Deum  in  pane  manducari  ;  and  be- 
sides they  scoff  at  it,  vide  gentem  comedenfem  Deum  suwn, 
inquit  quidam  Maurus,     '  Hunc  Deum  muscle  et  vermes  irri- 
dent,  quum  ipsum  poUuunt  et  devorant,  subditus  est  igni,  agti^i 
et  latrones  furantur,  pixidem  auream  humi  prostemunt,  et  le 
tamen  non  defendit  hie  Deus.     Qui  fieri  potest,  vt  integer  in 
singulis  hostice  partictdis,  idem  corpus  numero,  tarn  mukis 
locis,  coelo,  terra,  &c.     But  he  that  shall  read  the  *  Turks 
Alcoran,  the  Jews'  Talmud,  and  Papists'  golden  legend,  in 
the  mean  time  will  swear  that  such  gross  fictions,  fables,  vam 
traditions,  prodigious  paradoxes  and  ceremonies,  could  never 
proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  than  that  of  the  devil  himself,  » 
which  is  the  author  of  confusion  and  lies ;  and  wonder  withal 
how  such  wise  men  as  have  been  of  the  Jews,  such  learned, 
understanding  men  as  Averroes,  Avicenna,  or  those  heathen 
philosophers,  could  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe,  or  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  least  part  of  them  ;  atU  fraudem  non  detegere ; 
but  that  as  *  Vaninus  answers,  oh  publicce  potestatis  formid- 

1  lib.  1,  de  trin.  cap.  2,  si  decepti  sa-  «  As  true  as  Homer^s  Biad,  Grid's  H«g- 

mus,  &c.        *  Vide  Samraitis  Isphncanis  morphosefi.  .Xrop's  Fables.       '  ^^  ^ 

ot^tiooes    in    monachum     Milesium.  de  oraculii). 
^  Lege     Hofibnan.     Mus     exenteratus. 
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inem  aJlatrare  pkilosopht  non  audebaat,  they  durst  not  speak 
for  fear  of  the  law.  But  I  will  descend  to  particulars ;  read 
their  several  symptoms  and  then  guess. 

Of  such  symptoms  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or 
that  irreligious  religion,  I  may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are 
ridiculous,  some  again  feral  to  relate.  Of  those  ridiculous, 
there  can  be  no  better  testimony  than  the  multitude  of  their 
gods,  those  absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them, 
their  feasts,  holy  days,  sacrifices,  adorations,  and  the  like. 
The  Egyptians  that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  three  hun- 
dred kings  before  Amasis  ;  and  as  Mela  writes,  13,000  years 
from  the  beginning  of  their  Chronicles,  that  bragged  so  much 
of  their  knowledge  of  old,  for  they  invented  arithmetic,  as- 
tronomy, geometiy  ;  of  their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted 
of  20,000  cities ;  yet  at  the  same  time  their  idolatry  and  super- 
stition was  most  gross  ;  they  worshipped,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
records,  sun  and  moon  under  the  name  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
and  after,  such  men  as  were  beneficial  *to  them,  or  any  crea- 
ture that  did  them  good.  In  the  city  of  Bubasti  they  adored 
a  cat,  saith  Herodotus,  Ibis  and  storks,  an  ox  (saith  Pliny), 
1  leeks  and  onions,  Macrobius, 

3  '*  Porrum  et  csepe  deos  imponere  nubibus  ausl, 
Ho8  tu  Nile  deos  colis.** 

Scoffing  •  Lucian  in  his  vera  Htstoria,  which,  as  he  confess- 
eth  himself,  was  not  persuasively  written  as  a  truth,  but  in 
comical  fashion  to  glance  at  the  monstrous  fictions  and  gross 
absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride  without  doubt 
this  prodigious  Egyptian  idolatry,  feigns  this  story  of  him- 
self; that  when  he  had  seen  the  Elysian  fields,  and  was  now 
coming  away,  Rhadamanthus  gave  him  a  mallow  root,  and 
bade  him  pray  to  that  when  he  was  in  any  peril  or  extrem- 
ity ;  which  he  did  accordingly ;  for  when  he  came  to  Hyda- 
mordia  in  the  island  of  treacherous  women,  he  made  his 
prayers  to  his  root,  and  was  instantly  delivered.   The  Syrians, 

1  O  sanctas  gentes  quibas  haec  nas-  to  deify  leeks  and  onions,  you,  0  E^ypt, 
cnntur  in  horto  Numina!  Jnven.  Sat.  worship  such  gods."  >  Pneikt.  rex. 
IB.      *  Prudentius.    **  Haying  proceeded    hist. 

VOL.  m.  26 
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Chaldeans,  had  as  many  proper  gods  of  their  own  invention ; 
see  the  said  Lucian,  de  ded  Syria.  Mornaj,  cap.  22,  de 
veriicU.  relig.  Guliel.  Stuckius,  ^  Sacrorum  Sacrificiorumqve 
GerUil,  descript.  Peter  Faber  Semester,  /.  3,  c.  1,  2,  3. 
Selden,  de  diis  Syris,  Purchases  pilgrimage,  ^  Rosinus  of  the 
Romans,  and  Lilius  Giraldus  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans 
borrowed  from  all,  besides  their  own  gods,  which  were  nui- 
jorum  and  minorum  gentium,  as  Varro  holds,  certain  and 
uncertain ;  some  celestial,  select,  and  great  ones,  others  in- 
digenous and  Semi-dei,  Lai*es,  Lemures,  Dioscuri,  Soteres, 
and  Parastatfe,  dii  tutelares  amongst  the  Greeks ;  gods  of  all 
sorts,  for  all  functions  ;  some  for  the  land,  some  for  sea; 
some  for  heaven,  some  for  hell ;  some  for  passions,  diseases, 
some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings,  husbandry,  woods,  waters, 
gardens,  orchards,  &c.  All  actions  and  offices.  Pax,  Quies, 
Salus,  Libertas,  Felicitas,  Strenua,  Stimula,  Horta,  Pan, 
Sylvanus,  Priapus,  Flora,  Cloacina,  Stercutius,  Febris, 
Pallor,  Invidia,  Prolervia,  Risus,  Angerona,  Volupia,  Va- 
cuna,  Viriplaca,  Veneranda,  Pales,  Neptunia,  Doris,  kin^ 
emperors,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices  for 
them,  they  did  likewise  canonize  and  adore  for  gods,  and  it 
was  usually  done,  usitatum  apud  antiguos,  as  •  Jac,  Boissar- 
dus  well  observes,  deijicare  homines  qui  henejiciis  mortaies 
juvarent,  and  the  devil  was  still  ready  to  second  their  intents, 
statim  se  ingessit  illorum  sepulchris,  statuis,  templis,  arts,  &&, 
he  crept  into  their  temples,  statues,  tombs,  altars,  and  was 
ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases,  do  miracles,  &c,  as  by 
Jupiter,  JEsculapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo,  Mopsus,  Amphiaraus, 
&c.,  dii  et  Semi'dii.  For  so  they  were  Semi-dii,  demi-gods, 
some  medii  inter  Decs  et  homines^  as  Max.  *Tyrius,  the 
Platonist,  ser,  26,  et  27,  maintains  and  justifies  in  many 
words.     "  When  a  good  man  dies,  his  body  is  buried,  but  his 

1  Tiguri,  fol.  1494.         «  Rosin,  antiq.  ultans  et  miaericordia  motus,  cognaM 

Rom.  1. 2,c.  I,etdeiacep8.    ^Lib.  dedivi-  amicos  qui  adhuc    morantar   in   teni 

natione  et  magicis  prsestigiia  in  Mopso.  tuetur,  errantibus  suocurrit,  &c.    Deiu 

4  Cosmo  Paccio  Interpret,  nihil  ab  aeria  hoc  jiusit  ut  essent   genii  dii  tntelarss 

caligine  aut  figurarum  varietate  impedi-  hominibiu,  bonos  juvantes,  maloe  puni- 

lua  meram  pulchritudinem  meruit,  ex-  eates,  &c. 
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soul,  ex  homine  dcemon  evctdit,  becomes  forthwith  a  demi-god, 
nothing  disparaged  with  malignity  of  air,  or  variety  of  forms, 
rejoiceth,  exults  and  sees  that  perfect  beauty  with  his  eyes. 
Now  being  deified,  in  commiseration  he  helps  his  poor 
friends  here  on  earth,  his  kindred  and  allies,  informs,  suc- 
cours, &c.,  punisheth  those  that  are  bad  and  do  amiss,  as  a 
good  genius  to  protect  and  govern  mortal  men  appointed  by 
the  gods,  so  they  will  have  it,  ordaining  some  for  provinces, 
some  for  private  men,  some  for  one  office,  some  ibr  another. 
Hector  and  Achilles  assist  soldiers  to  this  day ;  ^sculapius 
all  sick  men,  the  Dioscuri  seafaring  men,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
upon  occasion  they  show  themselves.  The  Dioscuri,  Her- 
cules and  JEsculapius,  he  saw  himself  (or  the  devil  in  his 
likeness)  non  somnians  sed  vigilans  ipse  vidi : "  So  far  Tyrius. 
And  not  good  men  only  do  they  thus  adore,  but  tyrants, 
monsters,  devils  (as  ^  Stuckius  inveighs),  Neros,  Domitians, 
Heliogabaluses,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores  amongst 
the  rest.     "For   all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they  assign 

gods;" 

'*  £t  domibus,  tectis,  thermis  et  equis  soleatis 
Assignare  solent  genios  " 

saith  Prudentius.  Cuna  for  cradles.  Diverra  for  sweeping 
houses,  Nodina  knots,  Prema,  Pramunda,  Hymen,  Hyme- 
naeus,  for  weddings ;  Comus  the  god  of  good  fellows,  gods  of 
silence,  of  comfort,  Hebe  goddess  of  youth.  Mena  menstrua^ 
rum,  &C.,  male  and  female  gods,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  di- 
mensions, with  beards,  without  beards,  married,  unmarried, 
begot,  not  born  at  all,  but,  as  Minerva,  start  out  of  Jupiter's 
head.  Hesiod  reckons  up  at  least  30,000  gods,  Varro,  300 
Jupiters.  As  Jeremy  told  them,  their  gods  were  to  the 
multitude  of  cities ; 

*'  Quicqaid  hamas,  pelagus,  coelum  miserabile  gignit, 
Id  dixere  deos,  coUes,  freta,  flumina,  flammas/* 

*'  Whatever  heavens,  sea,  and  land  begat, 
Hills,  seas,  and  rivers,  God  was  this  and  that/* 

1  Sacrorum  gent,  descript.  non  bene    In  modum  portentos&  immanitate  direx- 
meritos  solum,  sed  et  tyrannos  pro  diis    arunt,  &c.,  foedas  meretrices,  &c. 
oolunt,  qui  genus  humanum  horrendum 
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And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  sndi 
ridiculous  occasions ;  *^  As  children  make  babies  (so  saith 
^  Momeus),  their  poets  make  gods,**  ef  quos  adcrant  in  tern- 
plisy  ludurU  in  ThecUris^  as  Lactantius  scoffs.  Saturn,  a  man, 
gelded  himself,  did  eat  his  own  children,  a  cruel  tyrant  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  by  his  son  Jupiter,  as  good  a  god  as  him- 
self, a  wicked,  lascivious  paltry  king  of  Crete,  of  whose  rapes, 
lusts,  murders,  villanies,  a  whole  volume  is  too  little  to  re- 
late. Venus,  a  notorious  strumpet,  as  common  as  a  barber's 
chair.  Mars,  Adonis,  Anchises's  whore,  is  a  great  ehe-goddess 
as  well  as  the  rest,  as  much  renowned  by  their  poets,  with 
many  such ;  and  these  gods  so  fabulously  and  foolishly  made, 
ceremoniisy  hymnisj  et  canticis  celebrant ;  their  errors,  luctus 
et  gaudioy  amoves^  ircu^  nuptias  et  liberorum  procreationes 
(^  as  Eusebius  well  taxeth),  weddings,  mirth,  and  mournings, 
loves,  angers,  and  quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hymnst 
and  sing  of  in  their  ordinary  songs,  as  it  were  publishing  their 
villanies.  But  see  more  of  their  originals.  When  Romulus 
was  made  away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senators,  to  pacify  the 
people,  '  Julius  Proculus  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  taken  up 
by  Jupiter  into  heaven,  and  therefore  to  be  ever  after  adored 
for  a  god  amongst  the  Romans.  Syrophanes  of  Egypt  had 
one  only  son  whom  he  dearly  loved ;  he  erected  his  statue 
in  his  house,  which  his  servants  did  adorn  with  garlands  to 
pacify  their  master's  wrath  when  he  was  angry,  so  by  little 
and  little  he  was  adored  for  a  god.  This  did  Semiramis  for 
her  husband  Belus,  and  Adrian  the  emperor  by  his  minion 
Antinous.  Flora  was  a  rich  harlot  in  Rome,  and  for  that 
she  made  the  commonwealth  her  heir,  her  birthday  was 
solemnized  long  after ;  and  to  make  it  a  more  plausible  holi- 
day, they  made  her  goddess  of  flowers,  and  sacrificed  to  her 
amongst  the  rest.  The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassseus  relates,  because  at  their  entreaty  Coriolanus  de- 
sisted from  his  wars,  consecrated  a  church  I^ortume  mtdiebri; 

1  Cap.  22,  de  yer.  rel.    Deos  finxerunt    lib.  1.    Deua  vobis  in  postenun  propittoii 
06rum    poette,  nt    infsntium    pappas.    Quiritee. 
2  Proem,  lib.  Contra  phllos.       >  Livlus, 
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and  ^  Venus  Barbata  had  a  temple  erected,  for  that  some- 
what was  amiss  about  hair,  and  so  the  rest.  The  citi- 
zens ^of  Alabanda,  a  small  town  in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry 
favour  with  the  Romans  (who  then  warred  in  Greece  with 
Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  were  formidable  to  these  parts), 
consecrated  a  temple  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a 
goddess,  with  annual  games  and  sacrifices ;  so  a  town  of 
houses  was  deified,  with  shameful  fiattery  on  the  one  side  to 
give,  and  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  other  to  accept,  upon 
so  vile  and  absurd  an  occasion.  TuUy  writes  to  Atticus,  that 
his  daughter  TuUiola  might  be  made  a  goddess,  and  adored 
as  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  as  well  she  deserved  it  Their 
holydays  and  adorations  were  all  out  as  ridiculous ;  those 
Lupercals  of  Pan,  Florales  of  Flora,  Bona  dea,  Anna  Peren- 
na,  Satumals,  &c.,  as  how  they  we^e  celebrated,  with  what 
lascivious  and  wanton  gestures,  bald  ceremonies,  'by  what 
bawdy  priests,  how  they  hang  their  noses  over  the  smoke  of 
sacrifices,  saith  ^  Lucian,  and  lick  blood  like  files  that  was 
spilled  about  the  altars.  Their  carved  idols,  gilt  images  of 
wood,  iron,  ivory,  silver,  brass,  stone,  olim  truncus  eram,  &c. 
were  most  absurd,  as  being  their  own  workmanship ;  for  as 
Seneca  notes,  adorant  ligneos  deos,  etfahroa  interim  quifece^ 
rwnt  contemnunt,  they  adore  work,  contemn  the  workman  ; 
and  as  TertuUian  follows  it,  Si  homines  non  essent  diis  propi^ 
tit  non  essent  dii,  had  it  not  been  for  men  they  had  never 
t>een  gods,  but  blocks  still  and  stupid,  statues  in  which  mice, 
swallows,  birds  made  their  nests,  spiders  their  webs,  and  in 
their  very  mouths  laid  their  excrements.  Those  images,  I 
say,  were  all  out  as  gross  as  the  shapes  in  which  they  did 
represent  them  :  Jupiter  with  a  ram's  head.  Mercury  a  dog's, 
Pan  like  a  goat,  Hecate  with  three  heads,  one  with  a  beard, 
another  without ;  see  more  in  Carterius  and  *  Verdurius  of 

1  Anth.  Verdure,  Imag.  deorum.  adulteria  plura  numerare.  Minut. 
•  Bfulieria  eandido  splendeDtes  amicimi-  *  Lib.  de  sacrifloiis,  fumo  inhiantes,  et 
ne  varioque  laetaates  gestimine,  verno  muscarum  in  morem  ganguinem  exn- 
florentes  conamine,  8olam  stementes,  gentes  circum  aras  effusum.  !>  Imagi- 
ne. ApuleiuB,  lib.  11,  de  Asino  aureo.  wca  Deorum,  lib.  sic  inscript. 
a  Itfagnft  religione  quaeritur  quee  possit 
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their  monstrous  forms  and  uglj  pictures ;  and  which  was 
absurder  jet,  thej  told  them  these  images  came  from  heaven, 
as  that  of  Minerva  in  her  temple  at  Athens,  quod  e  cudo 
cecidisse  credebant  accoke,  saith  Pausanias.  Thej  formed 
some  like  storks,  apes,  bulls,  and  yet  seriously  believed ;  and 
that  which  was  impious  and  abominable,  they  made  their 
gods  notorious  whoremasters,  incestuous  Sodomites  (as  com- 
monly they  were  all,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo, 
Mercury,  Neptune,  &c.),  thieves,  slaves,  drudges  (for  Apollo 
and  Neptune  made  tiles  in  Phrygia),  kept  sheep,  Hercules 
emptied  stables,  Vulcan  a  blacksmith,  unfit  to  dwell  upon  the 
earth  for  their  villanies,  much  less  in  heaven,  as  ^  Mornay 
well  saith,  and  yet  they  gave  them  out  to  be  such ;  so  weak 
and  brutish,  some  to  whine,  lament,  and  roar,  as  Isis  for  her 
son  and  Cenocephalus,  as,  also  her  weeping  priests ;  Mars  in 
Homer  to  be  wounded,  vexed  ;  Venus  ran  away  crying,  and 
the  like  ;  than  which  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  ?  Nonne 
ridictdum  lugere  qtwd  colas,  vel  colere  quod  lugeas  ?  (which 
^  Minutius  objects)  Si  dii,  cur  plangitis  f  si  mortui,  cur  ado- 
ratisf  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  'Lucian,  that  adamantine 
persecutor  of  superstition,  and  Pliny  could  so  scoff  at  them 
and  their  horrible  idolatry  as  they  did ;  if  Diagoras  took 
Hercules's  image,  and  put  it  under  his  pot  to  seethe  his  pot- 
tage, which  was,  as  he  said,  his  thirteenth  labour.  But  see 
more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cypr.  4,  tract,  de  IdoL  varietaL 
Chrysostom,  advers.  GentiL  Arnobins,  adu,  Gentes.  Austin, 
de  civ.  Dei,  Theodoret.  de  curat.  Gnec.  affec,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Minutius  Felix,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Stuckius,  &c 
Lamentable,  tragical,  and  fearful  those  symptoms  are,  that 
they  should  be  so  far  forth  affrighted  with  their  fictitious 
gods,  as  to  spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  precious  time, 
best  days  in  their  honour,  to  *  sacrifice  unto  them,  to  their 
inestimable  loss,  such  hecatombs,  so  many  thousand  sheep, 

1  De  Ter.  relig.  cap.  22.    Indiffni  qui  torn.  2,  coll.  of  which  read  more  in  cap. 

terrain    calcent,    &c.           s  Octaviano.  1  of  Laureatius    Pignorius  hbi    E^pt 

>  Jupiter   Tragoedus.  de   sacrificiis,    et  characters,  ^  caase   of  which  Sanobiiu 

passim  alias.        «  666  seyeral  kinds  of  gires,  subcis.  lib.  8,  cap.  1. 
lacriflceB  in  I^ypt   Mi^r  reckons   up, 
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oxen  with  gilded  horns,  goats,  as  '  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
*  Marcus  Julianus,  sumamed  oh  crebras  hositas  Victimarius, 
et  TaurtcremiiSy  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  emperors  usually 
clid  with  much  labour  and  cost ;  and  not  emperors  only  and 
great  ones,  pro  communi  hono^  were  at  this  charge,  but  pri- 
vate men  for  their  ordinary  occasions.     Pythagoras  offered  a 
hundred  oxen  for  the  invention  of  a  geometrical  problem, 
and  it  was  an  ordinary  thing  to  sacrifice  in  *  Lucian's  time, 
**  a  heifer  for  their  good   health,  four  oxen  for  wealth,  a 
hundred  for  a  kingdom,  nine  bulls  for  their  safe  return  from 
Xroja  to  Pylus,"  &c     Every  god   almost  had  a  peculiar 
sacrifice  —  the  Sun  horses,  Vulcan  fire,  Diana  a  white  hart, 
Venus  a  turtle,  Ceres  a  hog,  Proserpine  a  black  lamb,  Nep- 
tune, a  bull  (read  more  in  ^  Stuckius  at  large),  besides  sheep, 
cocks,  corals,  frankincense,  to  their  undoings,  as  if  their  gods 
w^ere  affected  with  blood  or  smoke.    "  And  surely  (*  saith  he) 
if  one  should  but  repeat  the  fopperies  of  mortal  men,  in  their 
sacrifices,  feasts,  worshipping  their  gods,  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies, what  they  think  of  them,  of  their  diet,  houses,  orders, 
<&c.,  what  prayers  and  vows  they  make ;  if  one  should  but 
observe  their  absurdity  and  madness,  he  would  burst  out 
a  laughing,  and  pity  their  folly."     For  what  can  be  more 
absurd   than    their   ordinary   prayers,   petitions,    *  requests, 
sacrifices,  oracles,  devotions?   of  which  we  have  a  taste  in 
Maximus  Tyrius,  serm.  1,  Plato's  Alcibiades  Secundus,  Per- 
sius.  Sat.  2,  Juvenal.  Sat,  10,  there  likewise  exploded,  Mac- 
tant  opimas  et  pingues  hostias  deo  quasi  esurienti,  profundunt 
vina  tanquam  sitienti,  lumina   accendunt  velut  in  tenebris 
agenti  (Lactantius,  lib.  2,  cap.  6,).     As  if  their  gods  were 
hungry,  athirst,  in  the  dark,  they  light  candles,  offer  meat 

1  Herod.  Clio,  Immolavit  lecta  pecora  noyemque   tauros   pro  soflpite  a  TroJ& 

ter  miUe  Delphis,  una  cum  lectin  phialla  reditu,  &c.        ^  De  sacris  Qentil.  et  sac- 

tribus.         3  SuperstioBus  Julianus  in-  rifle.  Tyg.  1596.        &  Knimvero  si  quia 

numeras  sine  parsimonii  pecudes  macta-  recenseret  qusB  stultt  mortales  in  festis, 

Tit.    Ammianus,  25  Boves  albi  M.  Csbs-  sacriflciis,  diis  adorandis,  &c.,  quae  vota 

ari  salutem,  si  tu  viceris  perimus:  lib.  faciant,  quid  de  its  statuant,  &c.,  baud 

SfRomaniobseryantiMtimisuntceremoni-  scio  an  risurus,  &c.        «  Max.   Tyrius^ 

i.rum,  bello  priesertim.      ^  De  sacriflciis :  ser.  1.    Croesus  re^m  omnium  stultissi- 

buculam    pro   bonSL  yaletudine,    boyes  mus  de  lebete  consulit,  alius  de  numero 

q,uatuor  pro  diyitiis,  centum  pro  regno,  arenarum,  dimensione  maris,  &c. 
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and  drink.  And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their  counsels 
and  give  oracles,  e  viscerum  sterquiliniis^  oat  of  the  bowels 
and  excremental  parts  of  beasts  ?  sordidos  deas  Varro  truly 
calls  them  therefore,  and  well  he  might  I  saj  nothing  of 
their  magnificent  and  sumptuous  temples,  those  majestical 
structures;  to  the  roof  of  Apollo  Didjmfleus's  temple,  ad 
branchidas,  as  ^Strabo  writes,  a  thousand  oaks  did  not 
suffice.  Who  can  relate  the  glorious  splendour,  and  stupend 
magnificence,  the  sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
Jupiter  Ammon's  temple  in  Africa,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
the  Capitol,  the  Sarapium  at  Alexandria,  Apollo's  temple  at 
Daphne  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch.  The  great  temple  at 
Mexico  so  lichly  adorned,  and  so  capacious  (for  10,000  men 
might  stand  in  it  at  once),  that  fair  Pantheon  of  Cusco,  de- 
scribed bj  Acosta  in  his  Indian  History,  which  eclipses  both 
Jews  and  Christians.  There  were  in  old  Jerusalem,  as  some 
write,  408  synagogues ;  but  new  Cairo  reckons  up  (if  ^  Badzi- 
vilus  may  be  believed)  6,800  mosques.  Fez  400,  whereof 
Mty  are  most  magnificent,  like  St.  Paul's  in  London.  Helena 
built  300  fair  churches  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  one  Bassa 
hath  built  400  mosques.  The  Mahometans  have  1,000  monks 
in  a  monastery ;  the  like  saith  Acosta  of  Americans ;  Riocius 
of  the  Chinese,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built ;  and  more 
richjy  endowed  some  of  them,  than  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in 
Germany,  or  St.  Edmund's-Bury  in  England  with  us ;  who 
can  describe  those  curious  and  costly  statues,  idols,  images,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  Pausanias  ?  I  conceal  their  dona- 
ries,  pendants,  other  offerings,  presents  to  these  their  ficti- 
tious gods  daily  consecrated.  '  Alexander  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  king  of  Macedonia,  sent  two  statues  of  pure  gold  to 
Apollo  at  Delphos.  *  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  dedicated  a 
hundred  golden  tiles  in  the  same  place  with  a  golden  altar ; 
no  man  came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.  But  these  are 
base  offerings  in  respect ;  they  offered  men  themselves  alive. 
The  Leucadians,  as  Strabo  writes,  sacrificed  every  year  a 

1  Lib.  4.       8  Perigr.  Hierosol.       *  Solinus.       *  Herodotus. 
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man,  averruncandce  deorum  irce  causa,  to  pacify  their  gods, 
de  moniis  prcecipitio  de^'ecerunt,  &c.,  and  they  did  voluntarily 
undergo  it.  The  Decii  did  so  sacrifice,  Diis  manibus  ;  Cur- 
tius  did  leap  into  the  gulf.  Were  they  not  all  strangely 
deluded  to  go  so  far  to  their  oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  as  Polybius  relates  (which  their 
augurs,  priests,  vestal  virgins  can  witness),  to  be  so  super- 
stitious, that  they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  lives  than 
omit  any  ceremonies,  or  offend  their  heathen  gods  ?  Nicias, 
that  generous  and  valiant  captain  of  the  Greeks,  overthrew 
the  Athenian  navy,  by  reason  of  his  too  much  superstition, 
^  because  the  augui*s  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set  sail  from 
the  haven  of  Syracuse  whilst  the  moon  was  eclipsed;  he 
tarried  so  long  till  his  enemies  besieged  him,  he  and  all  his 
army  were  overthrown.  The  ^  Parthians  of  old  were  so  sot- 
tish in  this  kind,  they  would  rather  lose  a  victory,  nay  lose 
their  own  lives,  than  fight  in  the  night,  'twas  against  their 
religion.  The  Jews  would  make  no  resistance  on  the  Sab- 
bath, when  Pompeius  besieged  Jerusalem ;  and  some  Jewish 
Christians  in  Africa,  set  upon  by  the  Groths,  suffered  them- 
selves upon  the  same  occasion  to  be  utterly  vanquished. 
The  superstition  of  the  Dibrenses,  a  bordering  town  in  Epi- 
rus,  besieged  by  the  Turks,  is  miraculous  almost  to  report. 
Because  a  dead  dog  was  flung  into  the  only  fountain  which 
the  city  had,  they  would  die  of  thirst  all,  rather  than  drink 
of  that  *  unclean  water,  and  yield  up  the  city  upon  any  con- 
ditions. Though  the  praetor  and  chief  citizens  began  to  drink 
first,  using  all  good  persuasions,  their  superstition  was  such, 
no  saying  would  serve,  they  must  all  forthwith  die  or  yield 
up  the  city.  Vix  ausum  ipse  credere  (saith  *  Barletius) 
tantam  superstitionem,  vel  affirmare  levissimam  hanc  causam 
tantcB  rei  vel  magis  ridictdam,  quum  non  dubitem  risum  patius 
qtiam  admirationem  posteris  excitcUuram.  The  story  was 
too   ridiculous,   he   was   ashamed   to  report  it,  because   he 

^  Boterus,  poUt.  lib.  2,  cap.  16.       >  Pin-    Oreek  church.        *  Lib.  6,  de  gestls  Scan- 
t.iroh.  vit  Crassi.       *  They  were  of  the    derbegis. 
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thought  nohody  would  believe  it«  It  is  stupend  to  relate 
what  strange  effects  this  idolatry  and  superstition  bath 
brought  forth  of  the  latter  years  in  the  Indies  and  those 
bordering  parts  ;  ^  in  what  feral  shapes  the  *  devil  is  adored, 
ne  quid  malt  intentent,  as  they  say ;  for  in  the  moontains 
betwixt  Scanderoon  and  Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are  dwell- 
ing a  certain  kind  of  people  called  Coords,  coming  of  tbe 
race  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  who  worship  the  devil,  and 
allege  this  reason  in  so  doing :  Grod  is  a  good  man  and  will 
do  no  harm,  but  the  devil  is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  be 
hurt  them.  It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the  devil  deludes 
them,  how  he  terrifies  them,  how  they  offer  men  and  women 
sacrifices  unto  him,  a  hundred  at  once,  as  they  did  infants  in 
Crete  to  Saturn  of  old,  the  finest  children,  like  Agamemnon's 
Iphigenia,  &c.  At  •  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  first  over- 
came them,  they  daily  sacrificed  viva  hominum  corda  e  viven- 
tium  corporibus  extracta,  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living,  20,000 
in  a  year  (Acosta,  lib.  5,  cap»  20,)  to  their  idols  made  of  flour 
and  men's  blood,  and  every  year  6000  infants  of  both  sexes; 
and  as  prodigious  to  relate,  *how  they  bury  their  wives 
with  husbands  deceased,  'tis  fearful  to  report,  and  harder  t» 

believe, 

6  *'  Nam  certamen  habent  Isethi  quad  viva  sequator 
Conjugiam,  pudor  est  non  licuisse  mori," 

and  bum  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a 
grandee  dies,  •  twelve  thousand  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars, 
when  a  great  cham  departs,  or  an  emperor  in  America ;  how 
they  plague  themselves,  which  abstain  from  all  that  hath 
life,  like  those  old  Pythagoreans,  with  immoderate  fastings, 
'  as  the  Bannians  about  Surat,  they  of  China,  that  for  su- 

1  In  templis  immania  Idolorum  mon-  the  husband,  and  not  be  allowed  to  du 

stra    coDspicinntur,   marmorea,   lignea,  for  him  i»  accounted  a  di^race  "  'U'** 

lutea,    &c.,  RlcciuB.  a  Deum  enim  thias  a  Michou.        7  Kpist.  Jesuit  anno 

placare  non  est  opus,  quia  non  nocet ;  1549,  a  Xaverio  et  sociis.    Idemque  W  ■ 

Bed    dsemoneni    sacrificiis  placant,   &c.  cius.  expedit.  ad  Sinas,  1. 1,  per  ^^ 

8  Fer.   CortoBius.         *  M.   Polus,  Lod.  Jejunatores  apud  eos  toto  die  c»rniDu« 

Vertomannus,  navig.  lib.  6,  cap.  9,   P.  abstinent  et  piscihun  ob  Peiigionem,  n<* 

Martyr.  Ocean,  dec.        5  Propertius,  lib.  et  die  Idola  colentes ;  nusqaau  egreia 

3,  eleg.  12.     *^  There  is  a  contest  amongst  entes. 
tlie  living  wives  as  to  which  shall  follow 


J 
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perstition's  sake  never  eat  flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives,  never 
marry,  but  live  in  deserts  and  by-places,  and  some  pray  to 
their  idols  twenty-four  hours  together  without  any  intermis- 
sion, biting  of  their  tongues  when  they  have  done,  for  devo- 
tion's sake.     Some  again  are  brought  to  that  madness  by 
their  superstitious  priests  (that  tell  them  such  vain  stories  of 
inamortality,  and  the  joys  of  heaven  in  that  other  life),  ^  that 
many  thousands  voluntarily  break  their  own  necks,  as  Cleom- 
brotus  Amborciatus,  auditors  of  old,  precipitate  themselves, 
that  they  may  participate  of  that  unspeakable  happiness  in 
the  other  world.     One  poisons,  another  strangles  himself,  and 
the  King  of  China  had  done  as  much,  deluded  with  the  vain 
hope,  had  he  not  been  detained  by  his  servant     But  who 
can  sufficiently  tell  of  their  several  superstitions,  vexations, 
follies,  torments  ?    I  may  conclude  with  ^  Possevinus,  Religio 
facit  asperos  mites,  homines  e  feris  ;  superstitio  ex  hominihus 
y*era«,  religion  makes  wild   beasts  civil,  superstition   makes 
v^ise  men  beasts  and  fools ;  and  the  discreetest  that  are,  if 
they  give  way  to  it,  are  no  better  than  dizzards ;  nay  more, 
if  that  of  Plotinus  be  true,  is  unus  religionis  scopus  ut  ei 
quern  colimus  similes  Jiamus,  that  is  the  drift  of  religion  to 
make  us  like  him  whom  we  worship ;  what  shall  be  the  end 
of  idolaters,  but  to  degenerate  into  stocks  and  stones  ?  of 
such  as  worship  these  heathen  gods,  for  dii  gentium  damonia, 
'  but  to  become  devils  themselves  ?     'Tis  therefore  exitiosus 
error,  et  maxime  periculosus,  a  most  perilous  and  dangerous 
error  of  all  others,  as  *  Plutarch  holds,  turbulenta  passio  horn- 
tnem   constemans,  a    pestilent,  a    troublesome  passion,  that 
utterly  undoeth  men.     Unhappy  superstition,  *  Pliny  calls  it, 
morte  nonjlnitur,  death  takes  away  life,  but  not  superstition. 
Impious  and  ignorant  are  far  more  happy  than  they  which 
are  superstitious,  no  torture  like  to  it,  none  so  continuate,  so 
general,  so  destructive,  so  violent. 

1  Ad  immortalitatem  morte  aspirant  tione  in  lib.  10.    Bonini,  de  ^pub.  fol. 

•mnmi  magistratug,  &c.    Et  multi  mor-  111.        ^  Quin  ipeiius  diaboli  ut  nequiti- 

tales  h&c  insanil,  et  pnepostero  immor-  am   referant.  *  Lib.    de   superstit. 

talitatis  studio  laborant,  et  misere  pere-  i>  Hominibus  vitas  finis  mors,  non  autem 

ant :  rex  ipse  clam  venenum  hausisset,  superstitionis,  profert  hsBO  snoa  temiinoa 

nisi  a  servo  fuisset  detentus.       *  Can-  ultra  yitsB  flnem. 
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In  this  superstitious  row,  Jews  for  antiquity  may  go  next 
to  Gentiles ;  what  of  old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they 
they  have  committed  in  their  groves  and  high  places,  what 
their  Pharisees,  Sadduoees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and  such  sectaries 
have  maintained,  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention ;  for  the 
present,  I  presume  no  nation  under  heaven  can  be  more 
sottish,  ignorant,  blind,  superstitious,  wilful,  obstinate,  and 
peevish,  tiring  themselves  with  vain  ceremonies  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  he  that  shall  but  read  their  rabbins'  ridiculous  com- 
ments, their  strange  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  their  absurd 
ceremonies,  fables,  childish  tales,  which  they  steadfastly  be- 
lieve, will  think  they  be  scarce  rational  creatures;  their 
foolish  ^  customs,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and  how 
they  prepare  themselves  to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  super- 
stitious washings,  how  to  their  Sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts, 
weddings,  burials,  &c.  Last  of  all,  the  expectation  of  their 
Messiah,  and  those  figments,  miracles,  vain  pomp  that  shall 
attend  him,  as  how  he  shall  terrify  the  Gentiles,  and  over- 
come them  by  new  diseases  ;  how  Michael  the  archangel  shall 
sound  his  trumpet,  how  he  shall  gather  all  the  scattered  Jews 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  make  them  a  great  banquet, 
8  u  Wherein  shall  be  all  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  that  ever 
God  made,  a  cup  of  wine  that  gi^ew  in  Paradise,  and  that 
hath  been  kept  in  Adam's  cellar  ever  since."  At  the  first 
course  shall  be  served  in  that  great  ox  in  Psal.  1.  10,  "  that 
every  day  feeds  on  a  thousand  hills,"  Job  xli.,  that  great 
Leviathan,  and  a  great  bird,  that  laid  an  egg  so  big,  '  "  that 
by  chance  tumbling  out  of  the  nest,  it  knocked  down  three 
hundred  tall  cedars,  and  breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned  one 
hundred  and  sixty  villages ; "  this  bird  stood  up  to  the  knees  in 
the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  a  hatchet  would  not  fall 
to  the  bottom  in  seven  years  ;  of  their  Messiah's  *  wives  and 

1  Buxtorfius,  Synagog.  Jud.  c.  4.   Inter  cedrl  altissimi  800  dcjjecti  sunt,  qunmqu* 

precandum  nemo  pediculos  attingat,  rel  e  lapau  OYum  fuerat  coDflractum,  pagi 

pulicem,  ai)t  per  guttor  inferius  yentum  160  inde  submersi,  et  alluvione  inuncUiti. 

emittat,  &c.    Id.  c.  6,  et  aeq.  cap.  86.  ^  Srery  king  of  the  world  shall  send  hun 

^  Illic  omnia  animalia,  places,  ayes,  quos  one  of  his  daughters  to  be  his  wife,  be- 

Deus  unquam  creavit  mactabuntur,  et  cause  it  is  written,  Ps.  xIt.  10,  "Kings* 

Tinum  generosum,  &c,        s  Ci;^us  lapsu  daughters  shall  attend  on  him,"  &c. 
I 
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children ;  Adam  and  Eve,  &c.,  and  that  one  stupend  fiction 
amongst  the  rest ;  when  a  Roman  prince  asked  of  rabbi  Je- 
hosua  ben  Hanania,  why  the  Jews'  God  was  compared  to  a 
lion ;  he  made  answer  he  compared  himself  to  no  ordinary 
lion,  but  to  one  in  the  wood  Ela,  which,  when  he  desired  to 
see,  the  rabbin  prayed  to  God  he  might,  and  forthwith  the 
lion  set  forward,  ^  ^'  But  when  he  was  four  hundred  miles 
from  Bome  he  so  roared  that  all  the  great-bellied  women  in 
Rome  made  abortions,  the  city  walls  fell  down,  and  when  he 
came  a  hundred  miles  nearer,  and  roared  a  second  time,  their 
teeth  fell  out  of  their  heads,  the  emperor  himself  fell  down 
dead,  and  so  the  lion  went  back."  With  an  infinite  number 
of  such  lies  and  forgeries,  which  they  verily  believe,  feed 
themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  by  no 
persuasions  be  diverted,  but  still  crucify  their  souls  with  a 
company  of  idle  ceremonies,  live  like  slaves  and  vagabonds, 
will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled. 

Mahometans  are  a  compound  of  Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians, and  so  absurd  in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  taken 
that  which  is  most  sottish  out  of  every  one  of  them,  full  of 
idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  law,  their  Alcoran  itself  a 
gallimaufry  of  lies,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  precepts, 
stolen  from  other  sects,  and  confusedly  heaped  up  to  delude 
a  company  of  rude  and  barbarous  clowns.  As  how  birds, 
beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet  when  he  came  from  Mecca,  the 
moon  came  doMm  from  heaven  to  visit  him,  ^  how  God  sent  for 
him,  spake  to  him,  &c.,  with  a  company  of  stupend  figments 
of  the  angels,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  &c.  Of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  three  sounds  to  prepare  it^  which  must  last  fifty 
thousand  years,  of  Paradise,  which  wholly  consists  in  coeundi 
et  comedendi  voluptate,  and  pecorinis  hominibus  scriptum,  bes- 
tialis  becUitudo,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  Virgil,  Dante,  Lucian, 
nor  any  poet  can  be  more  fabulous.     Their  rites  and  cere- 

1  Qamn  qoadringenfcifl  adhuc  milliari-  du8  Cicogtok,  omnif.  mag.  lib.  1,  c.  1,  pa< 

bus  ab  imperatore  Leo  bio  abesnet,  tarn  tida  multa  recenset  ex  Alcorano,  de  coelo, 

fortiter  rugiebat,  ut  mulieres  Romanas  stelUs,  Angelis,  LoniceruB,  c.  21,  22, 1. 1 
aborticrint  omnes,  murique,  &c.     *  Stro- 
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monies  are  most  vain  and  superstitious,  wine  and   swine's 
flesh  are  utterly  forbidden  by  their  law,  *  they  must  pray  five 
times  a  day ;  and  still  towards  the  south,  wash  before  and 
after  all  their  bodies  over,  with  many  such.     For  fastings 
vows,  religious  orders,  peregrinations,  they  go  far  beyond  any 
Papists,  '  they  fast  a  month  together  many  times,  and  must 
not  eat  a  bit  till  sun  be  set     Their  kalenders,  dervises,  and 
torlachers,  &c.,  are  more  *  abstemious  some  of  them,  than 
Carthusians,  Franciscans,  Anchorites,  forsake  all,  live  soli- 
tary, fare  hard,  go  naked,  &c.     ^  Their  pilgrimages  are  as 
far  as  to  the  river  •  Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of  those 
tracts  likewise  do),  to  wash  themselves,  for  that  river  as  they 
hold  hath  a  sovereign  virtue  to  purge  them  of  all  sins,  and 
no  man  can  be  saved  that  hath  not  been  washed  in  it     For 
which  reason  they  come  far  and  near  from  the  Indies ;  Maxi^ 
mus  gentium  omnium  confiuxui  est;   and  infinite  numbers 
yearly  resort  to  it     Others  go  as  far  as  Mecca  to  Mahomet^s 
tomb,  which  journey  is   both   miraculous  and  meritorious. 
The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones  to  stone  the  devil,  of  eat- 
ing a  camel  at  Cairo  by  the  way ;  their  fastings,  their  run- 
ning till  they  sweat,  their  long  prayers,  Mahomet's  temple, 
tomb,  and  building  of  it,  would  ask  a  whole  volume  to  dilate  ; 
and  for  their  pains  taken  in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so  many  saints.     And 
divers  of  them  with  hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  will  put 
out  their  eyes,  *  "  that  they  never  after  see  any  profane  thing, 
bite  out  their  tongues,"  &c.     They  look  for  their   prophet 
Mahomet   as  Jews  do  for  their  Messiah.     Read   more   of 
their  customs,  rites,  ceremonies,  in  Lonicerus,   Turcic,  hist, 
torn,  1,  from  the  t£nth  to  the  twenty-fourth  chapter.    Breden- 
bachius,  cap.  4,  5,  6.     Leo  Afer,  lib.  1.     Busbequius,  Sabel- 
licus,  Purchas,  lib.  3,  cap.  3,  et  4, 5.  Theodoras  Bibliander,  &c 

1  Quinquies  in  die  orare  Tarca  tenen-  18.        *  Gotardns  Arthus,  ca.  88,  hiat 

tur  ad  meridiem.    Bredenbachius,  cap.  6.  orient.  Indies:    opinio   est  explatoriam 

3  In  quolibet  anno  mensem  integrum  esse  Oangem ;  et  nee  mundnm  ab  omni 

jejunant  interdiu,  nee  comedentes  neo  peocato  nee  salynm  fieri  posse,  qui  aon 

bibentes,  &c.        8  NuUis  unquam  multi  hoc  flumine  se  abluat :  quam  ob  caumm 

per  totam  sDtatem  carnibus  vescuntur.  ex  totSk  IndiSi,  &c         *  Quia  nil  rolant 

Leo  Afer.        *  Lonicerus,  to.  1,  cap.  17,  deinceps  Tidere. 
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Many  foolish  ceremonies  you  shall  find  in  them  ;  and  which 
is  most  to  be  lamented,  the  people  are  generally  so  curious  in 
observing  of  them,  that  if  the  least  circumstance  be  omitted, 
they  think  they  shall  be  damned,  'tis  an  irremissible  offence, 
and  can  hardly  be  forgiven.  I  kept  in  my  house  amongst  my 
followers  (saith  Busbequius,  sometime  the  Turk's  orator  in 
Constantinople)  a  Turkey  boy,  that  by  chance  did  eat  shell- 
fish, a  meat  forbidden  by  their  law,  but  the  next  day  when 
he  knew  what  he  had  done,  he  was  not  only  sick  to  cast  and 
vomit,  but  very  much  troubled  in  mind,  would  weep  and 
^  grieve  many  days  after,  tonnent  himself  for  his  foul  offence. 
Another  Turk  being  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  first 
made  a  huge  noise  and  filthy  faces,  ^  "  to  warn  his  soul,  as  he 
said,  that  it  should  not  be  guilty  of  that  foul  fact  which  he 
was  to  commit"  With  such  toys  as  these  are  men  kept  in 
awe,  and  so  cowed,  that  they  dare  not  resist  or  offend  the 
least  circumstance  of  their  law,  for  conscience*  sake  misled 
by  superstition,  which  no  human  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of 
arms,  could  have  enforced. 

In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians,  in  describing  of 
whose  superstitious  symptoms,  as  a  mixture  of  the  rest,  I 
may  say  that  which  St.  Benedict  once  saw  in  a  vision,  one 
devil  in  a  market-place,  but  ten  in  a  monastery,  because 
there  was  more  work ;  in  populous  cities  they  would  swear 
and  forswear,  lie,  falsify,  deceive  fast  enough  of  themselves, 
one  devil  could  circumvent  a  thousand  ;  but  in  their  religious 
houses  a  thousand  devils  could  scarce  tempt  one  silly  monk. 
All  the  principal  devils,  I  think,  busy  themselves  in  subvert- 
ing Christians;  Jews,  Grentiles,  and  Mahometans,  are  extra 
catdam,  out  of  the  fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance,  they 
make  no  resistance,  ^eos  enim  ptUsare  negligit,  quos  quieto 
jure  possidere  se  sentit^  they  are  his  own  already  ;  but  Chris- 
tians have  that  shield  of  faith,  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  resist, 
and  must  have  a  great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be 

I  Nulltim  86  conflictandi  finem  flusit.    reus  fleret  ejus  delicti  quod  ipse  ent  ad- 
^  Ut  in  aliquem  angulum  se  reciperet,  ne    missurus.       >  Oregor.  Horn. 
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overcome.     That  the  devil  is  most  busy  amongst  us  that  are 
of  the  true  church,  appears  by  those  several  oppositions,  her- 
esies, schisms,  which  in  all  ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it, 
and  in  that  of  Rome  especially,  wherein  Antichrist  himself 
now  sits  and  plays  his  prize.    This  mystery  of  iniquity  began 
to  work  even  in  the  Apostles'  time,  many  Antichrists   and 
heretics  were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now  pres- 
ent, and  will  be  to  the  world's  end,  to  dementate  men's  minds, 
to  seduce  and  captivate  their  souls.    Their  symptoms  I  know 
not  how  better  to  express,  than  in  that  twofold  division,  of 
such  as  lead  and  are  led.     Such  as  lead  are  heretics,  schis- 
matics, false  prophets,  impostors,  and  their  ministers ;  they 
have  some  common  symptoms,  some  peculiar.     Common,  as 
madness,  folly,  pride,  insolency,  arrogancy,  singularity,  peev- 
ishness, obstinacy,   impudence,  scorn,  and  contempt  of  all 
other  sects :  NuUius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri  ;  *  they 
will  approve  of  nought  but  what  they  first  invent  themselves, 
no  interpretation  good  but  what  their  infallible  spirit  dictates ; 
none  shall  be  in  secuncUsy  no  not  %n  tertiis,  they  are  only 
wise,  only  learned  in  the  truth,  all  damned  but  they  and  their 
followers,  ctedem  scripturarum  faciunt  ad  materiam  suatfij 
saith  Tertullian,  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptures,  and 
turn  it  as  a  nose  of  wax  to  their  own  ends.     So  irrefragable, 
in  the  meantime,  that  what  they  have  once  said,  they  must 
and  will  maintain,  in  whole  tomes,  duplications,  triplications, 
never  yield  to  death,  so  self-conceited,  say  what  you  can. 
As  *  Bernard  (erroneously  some  say)  speaks  of  P.  Aliardus, 
omnes  patres  sic,  atque  ego  sic.      Though   all  the  fathers, 
councils,  the  whole  world  contradict  it,  they  care  not,  they 
are  all  one ;  and  as  •  Gregory  well  notes  "  of  such  as  are 
veitiginous,  they  think  all  turns  round  and  moves,  all  err; 
when  as  the  error  is  wholly  in  their  own  brains."     Magallia- 
nus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Comment  on  1  Tim.  xvi.  20,  and  Al- 
phonsus,  de  castro  Uh.  1,  adversus  hareses,  gives  two  more 

i"Boand  to  the  dictates  of  DO  master."    iis  fklsa  stint,  quom  error  in  ipsonm 
t  Eplst.  190.  s  Orat.  8,  lit  rertifrine    oeiebro  sit. 

correptis  yidentur  omnia  moveii,  omnia 
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eminent  notes,  or  probable  conjectures  to  know  such  men  by 
(they  might  have  taken  themselves  by  the  noses  when  they 
said  it),  * "  First  they  aflTect  novelties  and  toys,  and  prefer 
falsehood  before  truth ;  ^  secondly,  they  care  not  what  they 
say,  that  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  pride 
afterward,  peevishness  and  contumacy  shall  maintain  to  the 
last  gasp."  Peculiar  symptoms  are  prodigious  paradoxes, 
new  doctrines,  vain  phantasms,  which  are  many  and  diverse 
as  they  themselves.  *  Nicholaites  of  old  would  have  wives 
ir  common ;  Montanists  will  not  marry  at  all,  nor  Tatians, 
forbidding  all  flesh,  Severians  wine ;  Adamians  go  naked ; 
•  because  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise ;  and  some  ^  barefoot  all 
their  lives,  because  God,  Exod.  iii.  and  Joshua  v.  bid  Moses 
so  to  do ;  and  Isaiah  xx.  was  bid  put  off  his  shoes ;  Mani- 
chees  hold  that  Pythagorean  transmigration  of  souls  from 
men  to  beasts ;  * "  the  Circumcellions  in  Africa,  with  a  mad 
cruelty,  made  away  themselves,  some  by  fire,  water,  breaking 
their  necks,  and  seduced  others  to  do  the  like,  threatening 
some  if  they  did  not,"  with  a  thousand  such ;  as  you  may 
read  in  '  Austin  (for  there  were  fourscore  and  eleven  heresies 
in  his  times,  besides  schisms  and  smaller  factions)  Epipha- 
nius,  Alphonsus,  de  CcLStro,  Danaeus,  Gab.  Prateolus,  &c.  Of 
prophets,  enthusiasts  and  impostors,  our  Ecclesiastical  stories 
afford  many  examples ;  of  Elias  and  Christs,  as  our  '  Eudo 
de  stelliSy  a  Briton  in  King  Stephen's  time,  that  went  invisible, 
translated  himself  from  one  to  another  in  a  moment,  fed  thou- 
sands with  good  cheer  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  such; 
nothing  so  common  as  miracles,  visions,  revelations,  prophe- 
cies. Now  what  these  brainsick  heretics  once  broach,  and 
impostors  set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  false,  and  pro- 
digious, the  common  people  will  follow  and  believe.  It  will 
run  along  like  murrain  in  cattle,  scab  in  sheep.    J!^tilla  scabies, 

1  Res  noYM  afl^tant  et  inutiles,  fklaa  nudis  pedibus  semper  ambulant.       >  In- 

▼eris  praeferunt.  2,  quod  temeritas  effuti-  8an-3l  feritate  sibi  non  parcunt,  nam  per 

erit,  id  snperbia  post  modam  tuebitur  et  mortes  varias  prsBcipitiorum,  aquarum, 

oontamaciae,  &c         ^  See  more  ia  Vin-  et  ignium,  seipsos  neeant,  et  in  istam 

cent.  Lyrin.        8  Aust.  de  haeres.  usus  furorem  alios  cof^unt,  mortem  minantes 

malierdm  indifferens.         ^  Quod  ante  ni  faciant.        ^  Blench,  haeret.  ab  orbe 

peccarit  Adam,  nudus  erat.        ^  Alii  oondito.       *  Nubrigensis,  lib.  cap.  19. 
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as  ^  he  said,  iuperstitione  scabiosior ;  as  he  that  is  bitten  with 
a  mad  dog  bites  others,  and  all  in  the  end  become  mad ;  either 
out  of  affection  of  novelty,  simplicity,  blind  zeal,  hope  and 
fear,  the  giddy-headed  multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  without 
farther  examination  approve  it. 

Sed  Vetera  querimur,  these  are  old,  h^ec  prius  Juere.     In 
our  days  we  have  a  new  scene  of  superstitious  impostors  and 
heretics.     A  new  company  of  actors,  of  Antichrists,   that 
great  Antichrist   himself:   a  rope   of  popes,  that   by  their 
greatness   and  authority  bear  down  all  before  them;    who 
from  that  time  they  proclaimed  themselves  universal  bishops, 
to  establish  their  own  kingdom,  sovereignty,  greatness,  and 
to  enrich  themselves,  brought  in  such  a  company  of  human 
traditions,  purgatory,  Limhus  Patrum,  Infantum,  and  all  that 
subterranean  geography,  mass,  adoration  of  saints,  alms,  fast- 
ings, bulls,  indulgences,  orders,  friars,  images,  shrines,  musty 
relics,  excommunications,  confessions,  satisfactions,  bhnd  obe- 
diences, vows,  pilgrimages,  peregrinations,  with  many  such 
curious  toys,  intricate  subtleties,  gross  errors,  obscure  ques- 
tions, to  vindicate  the  better  and  set  a  gloss  upon  them,  that 
the  light  of  the  Grospel  was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness  over  all, 
the  Scriptures  concealed,  legions  brought  in,  religion  banished, 
hypocritical  superstition  exalted,  and  the  church  itself  *  ob- 
scured and   persecuted,  Christ  and   his   members   crucified 
more,  saith  Benzo,  by  a  few  necromantical,  atheistical  popes, 
than  ever  it  was  by  *  Julian  the  Apostate,  Porphyrins  the 
Platonist,  Celsus  the  physician,  Libanius  the  Sophister;  by 
those  heathen  emperors,  Huns,  Groths,  and  Vandals.     What 
each  of  them  did,  by  what  means,  at  what  times,  quibus  aitx- 
iliis,  superstition  Climbed  to  this  height,  traditions  increased, 
and  Antichrist  himself  came  to   his    estate,  let  Magdebur- 
genses,  Kemnisius,  Osiander,  Bale,  Mornay,  Fox,  Usher,  and 
many  others  relate.     In  the  mean  time,  he  that  shall  but  see 

1  JoTian.  Pont.  Ant.  Dial.        s  Cam  num  deum  (ut  Socrates,  lib.  8,  cap.  19), 

per  Pa^^anos  nomen  t^m  persequi  non  scripturam  nugis  plenam,  fcc,  Tide  Gy- 

poterat,  sub  specie  lelif^oiiLB  fraudulen-  rillum  in  Julianuin,  Origenem  in  OeJsnm, 

ter  subrertere  disponebat.        >  That  writ  jbo. 
deprofeaso  i^nst  Christians,  et  paleeti- 
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their  profane  rites  and  foolish  customs,  how  superstitiously 
kept,  how  strictly  observed,  their  multitude  of  saints,  images, 
that  rabble  of  Romish  deities,  for  trades,  professions,  diseases, 
persons,  offices,  countries,  places ;  St.  George  for  England ; 
St.  Denis  for  France ;  Patrick,  Ireland ;  Andrew,  Scotland ; 
Jago,  Spain  ;  &c.,  Gregory  for  students ;  Luke  for  painters ; 
Cosmus  and  Damian  for  philosophers ;  Crispin,  shoemakers . 
Katherine,  spinners ;  &c.,  Anthony  for  pigs ;  Gallus,  geese ; 
TTenceslaus,  sheep ;  Pelagius,  oxen ;  Sebastian,  the  plague ; 
Valentine,  falling-sickness  ;  Apollonia,  toothache ;  Petronella 
for  agues ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  for  sea  and  land,  for  all  par- 
ties, offices  ;  he  that  shall  observe  these  things,  their  shrines, 
images,  oblations,  pendants,  adorations,  pilgrimages  they  make 
to  them,  what  creeping  to  crosses,  our  Lady  of  Loretto's  rich 
*  gowns,  her  donaries,  the  cost  bestowed  on  images,  and  num- 
ber of   suitors ;    St.   Nicholas   Burge   in    France ;    our   St 
Thomas's  shrine  of  old  at  Canterbury ;  those  relics  at  Rome, 
Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lyons,  Pratum,  St.  Denis ;  and  how  many 
thousands  come  yearly  to  offer  to  them,  with  what  cost,  trou- 
ble, anxiety,  superstition  (for  forty  several  masses  are  daily  said 
in  some  of  their  *  churches,  and  they  rise  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  to  mass,  come  barefoot,  &c.),  how  they  spend  them- 
selves, times,  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  in  such  ridiculous  obser- 
vations ;  their  tales  and  figments,  false  miracles,  buying  and 
selling  of   pardons,  indulgences  for  40,000  years  to  come, 
their  processions  on    set  days,  their   strict  fastings,  monks, 
anchorites,  friar  mendicants,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c. ; 
their  vigils  and  fasts,  their  ceremonies  at  Christmas,  Shrove- 
tide, Candlemas,  Palm-Sunday,  Blaise,  St.  Martin,  St.  Nich- 
olas's day;    their  adorations,  exorcisms,  &c.,  will  think   all 
those  Grecian,  Pagan,  IMahometan  superstitions,  gods,  idols, 
and  ceremonies,  the  name,  time  and  place,  habit  only  altered, 
to  have  degenerated  into  Christians.     Whilst  they  prefer  tra- 
iitions  before  Scriptures;  those  Evangelical  Councils,  pov- 

1  One  image  had  one  govrn  worth  400  crowns  and  more.       *  Aa  at  our  Lady 'a 
church  at  Bergamo  in  Itidy. 
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ertj,  obedience,  vows,  alms,  fasting,  supererc^tions,  before 
Grod*8  Commandments ;  their  own  ordinances  instead  of  his 
precepts,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance,  blindness,  thej  have 
brought  the  common  people  into  such  a  case  by  their  cunning 
conveyances,  strict  discipline  and  servile  education,  that  upon 
pain  of  damnation  they  dare  not  break  the  least  ceremony, 
ti*adition,  edict ;  hold  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat  in 
Lent,  than  kill  a  man ;  their  consciences  are  so  terrified,  that 
they  are  ready  to  despair  if  a  small  ceremony  be  omitted ; 
and  will  accuse  their  own  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  heresy,  if  they  do  not  as  they 
do,  will  be  their  chief  executioners,  and  help  first  to  bring  a 
fagot  to  burn  them.  What  mulct,  what  penance  soever  is 
enjoined,  they  dare  not  but  do  it,  tumble  with  St  Francis  in 
the  mire  amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed,  go  woolward, 
whip  themselve:^,  build  hospitals,  abbeys,  &c,  go  to  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  kill  a  king,  or  run  upon  a  sword  point ;  they 
perform  all,  without  any  muttering  or  hesitation,  believe  alL 

1  ^  Ut  pueri  infantes  credunt  signa  omnia  ahena 
Vivere,  et  esse  homines,  et  sic  isti  omnia  ficta 
Vera  putant,  credunt  signis  cor  inesse  ahenis/' 

^  As  children  think  their  babies  live  to  be, 
Do  they  these  brazen  images  they  see." 

And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blind 
zeal,  are  so  gulled  and  tortured  by  their  superstitions,  their 
own  too  credulous  simplicity  and  ignorance,  their  Epicurean 
popes  and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and 
are  merry  in  their  chambers  with  their  punks,  they  <^o  indnSr 
gere  genio,  and  make  much  of  themselves.  The  middle  sort, 
some  for  private  gain,  hope  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  (quis 
expedivit  psittaco  suum  xo^pe,)  popularity,  base  flattery,  must 
and  will  believe  all  their  paradoxes  and  absurd  tenets,  with- 
out exception,  and  as  obstinately  maintain  and  put  in  prac- 
tice all  their  traditions  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their 
religion  is  half  a  trade)  to  the  death ;  the]f  will  defend  all, 

I  Lucilius,  lib.  1,  cap.  22,  de  folsi  relig. 
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the  golden  legend  itself,  with  all  the  lies  and  tales  in  it ;  as 
that  of  St.  George,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Winifred,  St.  Denis, 
&c.  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  Nic.  Harpsfield,  that  phari- 
saical  impostor,  amongst  the  rest,  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  cap.  22, 
scBc,  prim,  sex,  puzzles  himself  to  vindicate  that  ridiculous 
fable  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  as  when 
they  lived,*  how  they  came  to  Cologne,  by  whom  martyred, 
&e.,  though  he  can  say  nothing  for  it,  yet  he  must  and  will 
approve  it ;  nobilitavit  (inquit)  hoc  scecvlum  Urstda  cum 
comitibus,  cujus  historia  utinam  tarn  mihi  esset  expedita  et 
certa,  quam  in  animo  meo  certum  ac  expeditum  est,  earn  esse 
cum  sodalibus  beatam  in  coelis  virginem.  They  must  and  will 
(I  say)  either  out  of  blind  zeal  believe,  vary  their  compass  with 
the  rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  varies,  apply  themselves 
to  the  times  and  seasons,  and  for  fear  and  flattery  are  con- 
tent to  subscribe  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  maintain 
and  defend  their  present  government  and  slavish  religious 
schoolmen,  canonists,  Jesuits,  friars,  priests,  orators,  sophisters, 
who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  do,  luxuriant 
wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busy  themselves  in  those 
idle  times,  for  the  Church  then  had  few  or  no  open  adver- 
saries, or  better  to  defend  their  lies,  fictions,  miracles,  tran- 
substantiations,  traditions,  pope's  pardons,  purgatories,  masses, 
impossibilities,  &c.,  with  glorious  shows,  fair  pretences,  big 
words,  and  plausible  wits,  have  coined  a  thousand  idle  ques- 
tions, nice  distinctions,  subtilties,  Obs  and  Sols,  such  tropologi- 
cal,  allegorical  expositions,  to  salve  all  appearances,  objections, 
such  quirks  and  quiddities,  quodlihetaries,  as  Bale  saith  of 
Ferribrigge  and  Strode,  instances,  ampliations,  decrees, 
glosses,  canons,  that  instead  of  sound  commentaries,  good 
preachers,  are  come  in  a  company  of  mad  sophisters,  primo 
secundo  secundarii,  sectaries,  canonists,  Sorbonists,  Minorites, 
with  a  rabble  of  idle  controversies  and  questions,  ^an  Papa 

1  An.   441.       3  Hospinian.  Osiander.  sine  fandamento  et  termino.    An  levius 

An  hsec  propositio  Dens  sit  cucurbita  vel  sit  hominem  Jugulare  quam  die  dominico 

scaiabeus,  sit  seqne  possibilis  ac  Deus  et  calceum  consuere  ? 
homo?    An  possit  respectum  producere 
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tit  DeuSf  an  quasi  Detts  f  An  partidpet  utramque  ChrisH 
naturam  f  Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to  be  a  humble- 
bee  or  a  gourd,  as  a  man  ?  Whether  be  can  produce  re.spect 
without  a  foundation  or  term,  make  a  whore  a  virgin  ?  fetch 
Trajan's  soul  from  hell,  and  how  ?  with  a  rabble  of  questions 
about  hell-fire  ;  whether  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  man,  or 
to  clout  shoes  upon  a  Sunday  ?  whether  Grod  can  make  an- 
other God  like  unto  himself?  Such,  saith  Kemnisius,  ai'e 
most  of  your  schoolmen  (mere  alchemists),  two  hundred  com- 
mentators on  Peter  Lambard ;  {Pitsius  cataL  scriptorum 
Anglic,  reckons  up  one  hundred  and  eighty  English  com- 
mentators alone,  on  the  matter  of  the  sentences),  Scotists, 
Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals,  &c.,  and  so  perhaps  that  of  St. 
^Austin  may  be  verified.  Indocti  rapiunt  coelum,  docti  interim 
descendunt  ad  infemum.  Thus  they  continued  in  such  error, 
blindness,  decrees,  sophisms,  superstitions;  idle  ceremonies 
and  traditions  were  the  sum  of  their  new-coined  holiness  and 
religion,  and  by  these  knaveries  and  stratagems  they  were 
able  to  involve  multitudes,  to  deceive  the  most  sanctified 
souls,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect  In  the  mean 
time  the  true  Church,  as  wine  and  water  mixed,  lay  hid  and 
obscure  to  speak  of,  till  Luther's  time,  who  began  upon  a 
sudden  to  defecate,  and  as  another  sun  to  drive  away  those 
foggy  mists  of  superstition,  to  restore  it  to  that  pmrity  of  the 
primitive  Church.  And  after  him  many  good  and  godly 
men,  divine  spirits,  have  done  their  endeavours,  and  still  do. 

2  "  And  what  their  ignorance  esteemed  so  holy, 
Our  wiser  ages  do  account  as  foUy.'* 

But  see  the  devil,  that  will  never  suffer  the  Church  to  be 
quiet  or  at  rest ;  no  garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious 
weeds  grow  up  in  it,  no  wheat  but  it  hath  some  tares ;  we 
have  a  mad  giddy  company  of  precisians,  schismatics,  and  some 
heretics,  even  in  our  own  bosoms  in  another  extreme,  *  ^Dum 

1  De  doot.  Christian.  s  Daniel,    run  into  another  of  an  opposite  ehane- 

s  ''  Whilst  these  fools  avoid  one  vice  they    ter." 
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vitant  stvki  vitia  in  contrand  currunt;'*  that  out  of  too 
much  zeal  in  opposition  to  Antichrist,  human  traditions,  those 
Romish  rites  and  superstitions,  will  quite  demolish  all,  they 
ivill  admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all,  no  fasting  days,  no  cross 
in  baptism,  kneeling  at  communion,  no  church  music,  &c.,  no 
bishop's  courts,  no  church  government,  rail  at  all  our  church 
discipline,  will  not  hold  their  tongues,  and  all  for  the  peace 
of  thee,  O  Sion !  No,  not  so  much  as  degrees  some  of  them 
-will  tolerate,  or  universities,  all  human  learning  ('tis  cloaca 
dtaboli),  hoods,  habits,  cap  and  surplice,  such  as  are  things 
indifferent  in  themselves,  and  wholly  for  ornament,  decency, 
or  distinction's  sake,  they  abhor,  hate,  and  snuff  at,  as  a  stone- 
horse  when  he  meets  a  bear ;  they  make  matters  of  con- 
science of  them,  and  will  rather  forsake  their  livings  -than 
subscribe  to  them.  They  will  admit  of  no  holidays,  or  honest 
recreations,  as  of  hawking,  hunting,  &c.,  no  churches,  no  bells 
some  of  them,  because  papists  use  them ;  no  discipline,  no 
ceremonies  but  what  they  invent  themselves ;  no  interpreta- 
tions of  Scriptures,  no  comments  of  fathers,  no  councils,  but 
such  as  their  own  fantastical  spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratio,  as 
Socinians,  by  which  spirit  misled,  many  times  they  broach  as 
prodigious  paradoxes  as  papists  themselves.  Some  of  them 
turn  prophets,  have  secret  revelations,  will  be  of  privy  council 
with  Grod  himself,  and  know  all  his  secrets,  ^Per  capillos  spir* 
itum  sanctum  tenent,  et  omnia  sciunt  cum  sint  asini  omnium 
obstinatissimi,  a  company  of  giddy-heads  will  take  upon  them  to 
define  how  many  shall  be  saved  and  who  damned  in  a  parish, 
where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven,  interpret  Apocalypses,  (  Com- 
mentatores  prcecipites  et  vertiginosos,  one  calls  them,  as  well 
he  might,)  and  those  hidden  mysteries  to  private  persons, 
times,  places,  as  their  own  spirit  informs  them,  private  reve- 
lations shall  suggest,  and  precisely  set  down  when  the  world 
shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what  month,  what  day. 
Some  of  them  again  have  such  strong  faith,  so  presumptuous, 
they  will  go  into  infected  houses,  expel  devils,  and  fast  forty 

1  Agrlp.  ep.  29. 
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days,  as  Chndt  nimself  did ;  some  call  Grod  and  his  attribates 
into  question,  as  Vorstius  and  Socinus ;  some  princes,  civil 
magistrates,  and  their  authorities,  as  anabaptists,  will  do  all 
their  own  private  spirit  dictates,  and  nothing  else.     Brown- 
ists,   Barrowists,   Familists,  and   those  Amsterdamian  sects 
and  sectaries,  are  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.     It  is 
a  wonder  to  reveal  what  passages  Sleidan  relates  in  his  com- 
mentaries, of  Cretinck,  Knipperdoling,  and  their  associates, 
those  madmen  of  Munster  in  Germany;  what  strange  en- 
thusiasms, sottish  revelations   they  had,  how  absurdly  they 
carried  themselves,  deluded  others ;  and  as  profane  Machiavel 
in  his  political  disputations  holds  of  Christian  religion,  in 
general  it  doth  enervate,  debilitate,  take  away  men's  spirits 
and*courage  from  them,  simpliciores  reddit  homines^  breeds 
nothing  so  courageous  soldiers  as  that  Roman ;  we  may  say 
of  these  peculiar  sects,  their  religion  takes  away  not  spirits 
only,  but  wit  and  judgment,  and  deprives  them  of  their  un- 
derstanding ;  for  some  of  them  are  so  far  gone  with  their 
private  enthusiasms  and  revelations,  that  they  are  quite  mad, 
out  of  their  wits.     What  greater  madness  can  there  be,  than 
for  a  man  to  take  upon  him  to  be  a  Grod,  as  some  do  ?  to  be 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and  what  not  ?     In  *  Poland,  1518, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Sigismund,  one  said  he  was  Christ,  and 
got  him  twelve  aiK>stles,  came  to  judge  the  world,  and  strange- 
ly deluded  the  commons.     ^  One  David  Geoi^e,  an  illiterate 
painter,  not  many  years  since,  did  as  much  in  Holland,  took 
upon  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  had  many  followers.    Bene- 
dictus  Victorinus  Faventinus,  consil,  15,  writes  as  much  of 
one  Honorius,  that  thought  he  was  not  only  inspired  as  a 
prophet,  but  that  he  was  God  himself,  and  had  ^  familiar  con- 
ference with  God  and  his  angels.     Lavat.  de  ^ect.  c,  2,  part. 
8,  hath  a  story  of  one  John  Sartorius,  that  thought  he  was 
the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap.  7,  of  divers  others  that  had  con- 
ference with  angels,  were  saints,  prophets.     Wierus,  lib.  3,  de 

1  Alex.  Oaguin.  22.  IHscipalis  ascitis  habuit  asseclas  ab  iiadem  honoratns. 
minim  in  modum  populum  decepit.  s  Hen.  Nicholas  at  Leidea  1580|  such  a 
>  Quicclard.  descript.   Belg.  complures    one. 
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Ziamiisj  c.  7,  makes  mention  of  a  prophet  of  Groning  that 
said  he  was  God  the  Father;  of  an  Italian  and  Spanish 
prophet  that  held  as  much.  We  need  not  rove  so  far  abroad, 
we  have  familiar  examples  at  home.  Hackett  that  said  he 
was  Christ ;  Coppinger  and  Arthington  his  disciples ;  ^  Bur- 
chet  and  Hovatus,  burned  at  Norwich.  We  are  never  likely 
seven  years  together  without  some  such  new  prophets  that 
have  several  inspirations,  some  to  convert  the  Jews,  some 
fast  forty  days,  go  with  Daniel  to  the  lion's  den ;  some  fore- 
tell strange  things,  some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another. 
Great  precisians  of  mean  conditions  and  very  illiterate,  most 
part  by  a  preposterous  zeal,  fasting,  meditation,  melancholy, 
are  brought  into  those  gross  errors  and  inconveniences.  Of 
those  men  I  may  conclude,  generally,  that  howsoever  they 
may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and  men  of  understanding  in  other 
matters,  discourse  well,  Icesam  hdbent  imaginationem,  they 
are  like  comets,  round  in  all  places  but  where  they  blaze, 
ccBtera  sani,  they  have  impregnable  wits  many  of  them,  and 
discreet  otherwise,  but  in  this  their  madness  and  folly  breaks 
out  beyond  measure,  in  infinitum  erumpit  stuUitia,  They 
are  certainly  far  gone  with  melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad,  and 
have  more  need  of  physic  than  many  a  man  that  keeps  his 
bed,  more  need  of  hellebore  than  those  that  are  in  Bedlam. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Prognostics  of  Religiovs  Melancholy. 

You  may  guess  at  the  prognostics  by  the  symptoms.  What 
can  these  signs  foretell  otherwise  than  folly,  dotage,  madness, 
gross  ignorance,  despair,  obstinacy,  a  reprobate  sense,  ^  a  bad 
end  ?  What  else  can  superstition,  heresy  produce,  but  wars, 
tumults,  uproars,  torture  of  souls,  and  despair,  a  desolate  land, 
as  Jeremy  teacheth,  cap.  vii.  34,  when  they  commit  idol- 
atry, and  walk  after  their  own  ways  ?  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise with  them  ?  what  can  they  expect  but  "  blasting,  famine, 

1  See  Camden's  Annals,  to.  242  et  285.  corrigi  maluerunt;  tanta  Tis  inflzi  semel 

I  Alius    his    bowels    burst,    Montanus  erroris,  they  died  blaspheming.    Nubri- 

hanged  himself,  &c.     Kudo  de  stellis,  his  gensis,  c.  9,  lib.  1,  Jer.  tU.  28,  Amos, 

dlisciples,  ardere  potius  quam  ad  vitam  t.  6. 
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dearth/'  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  Amos  denounceth, 
cap,  iv.  vers,  9,  10,  to  be  led  into  captivity  ?  If  our  hopes  be 
frustrate,  ^  we  sow  much*  and  bring  in  little,  eat  and  have  not 
enough,  drink  and  are  not  filled,  clothe  and  be  not  warm,  &c., 
Haggai,  i.  6,  we  look  for  much  and  it  comes  to  little,  whence 
is  it  ?  His  house  was  waste,  they  came  to  their  own  houses, 
vers.  9,  therefore  the  heaven  stayed  his  dew,  the  earth  his 
fruit"  Because  we  are  superstitious,  irreligious,  we  do  not 
serve  God  as  we  ought,  all  these  plagues  and  miseries  come 
upon  us  ;  what  can  wc  look  for  else  but  mutual  wars,  slaugh- 
ters, fearful  ends  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come  eternal 
damnation  ?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many  feral  battles 
to  be  fought,  so  much  Christian  bloodshed,  but  superstition  ? 
That  Spanish  inquisition,  racks,  wheels,  tortures,  torments, 
whence  do  they  proceed?  from  superstition.  Bodine,  the 
Frenchman,  in  his  ^  method,  hist,  accounts  Englishmen  bar- 
barians, for  their  civil  wars ;  but  let  him  read  those  Phar- 
salian  fields  ^fought  of  late  in  France  for  religion,  their 
massacres,  wherein  by  their  own  relations  in  twenty-four 
years  I  know  not  how  many  millions  have  been  consumed, 
whole  families  and  cities,  and  he  shall  find  ours  to  be  but 
velitations  to  theirs.  But  it  hath  ever  been  the  custom  of 
heretics  and  idolaters,  when  they  are  plagued  for  their  sins, 
and  Grod*s  just  judgments  come  upon  them,  not  to  acknowl- 
edge any  fault  in  themselves,  but  still  impute  it  unto  others. 
In  Cyprian's  time  it  was  much  controverted  between  him  and 
Demetrius  an  idolater,  who  should  be  the  cause  of  those  pres- 
ent calamities.  Demetrius  laid  all  the  fault  on  Christians, 
(and  so  they  did  ever  in  the  primitive  church,  as  appears  by 
the  first  book  of  'Amobius,)  *"that  there  were  not  such 
ordinary  showers  in  winter,  the  ripening  heat  in  summer,  so 
seasonable  springs,  fruitful  autumns,  no  marble  mines  in  the 


1  6  cap.  s  Poplineriiu  Lerias,  preef. 
hist.  Rich.  Dinoth.  s  Ad  vers,  gentes, 
lib.  1.  postquam  in  mundo  Christiana 
gens  coepit,  terrarum  orbem  periisse  et 
xnultis  malis  affectum  esse  genus  huma- 
num  Tidemus.       ^  Quod  nee  hyeme,  neo 


SBState  tanta  imbrium  oopia,  nee  frugibus 
torrendis  solita  flagrantia,  nee  Temali 
temperie  sata  tarn  Iseta  sint,  nee  arboreis 
foetibus  autumni  fbecundi,  minus  de 
montibus  marmor  eruatur,  minus  au- 
rum,  &c. 


v>^ 
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mountains,  less  gold  and  silver  than  of  old ;  that  husbandmen, 
seamen,  soldiery,  all  were  scanted,  justice,  friendship,  skill  in 
arts,  all  was  decayed,"  and  that  through  Christians'  default, 
and  all  their  other  miseries  from  them,  qiLod  dii  nostri  a  vohis 
non  colantur,  because  they  did  not  worship  their  gods.     But 
Cyprian  retorts  all  upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract 
against  him.     'Tis  true  the  world  is  miserably  tormented  and 
shaken  with  wars,  dearth,  famine,  fire,  inundations,  plagues, 
and  many  feral  diseases  rage  amongst  us,  sed  non  ut  tit  quer- 
eris  ista  accidunt  quod  dii  vestri  a  nobis  non  colantur  sed 
qitod  a  vohis  non  colaiur  Deus,  a  quihus  nee  quceritur,  nee 
timetur,  not  as  thou  complainest,  that  we  do  not  worship  your 
gods,  but  because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not  serve  the  true 
Grod,  neither  seek  him,  nor  fear  him  as  you  ought.     Our 
papists  object  as  much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretics,  we 
them ;  the  Turks  esteem  of  both  as  infidels,  and  we  them  as 
a  company  of  pagans,  Jews  against  all ;  when  indeed  there 
is  a  general  fault  in  us  all,  and  something  in  the  very  best, 
which  may  justly  deserve  God's  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries 
upon  our  heads.     I  will  say  nothing  here  of  those  vain  cares, 
torments,  needless  works,  penance,  pilgrimages,  pseudo-mar- 
tyrdom, &c.     We  heap  upon  ourselves  unnecessary  troubles, 
observations ;    we  punish  our  bodies,  as  in   Turkey   (saith 
1  Busbequius,  Leg.  Turcic.  ep.  3,)  "  one  did,  that  was  much 
affected  with  music,  and  to  hear  boys  sing,  but  very  super- 
stitious ;  an  old  sibyl  coming  to  his  house,  or  a  holy  woman 
(as  that  place  yields  many),  took  him  down  for  it,  and  told 
him,  that  in  that  other  world  he  should  suffer  for  it ;  there- 
upon he  flung  his  rich  and  costly  instruments  which  he  had 
bedecked  with  jewels,  all  at  once  into  the  fire.      He  was 
served  in  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly  household  stuff*:  a  little 
after,  another  religious  man  reprehended  him  in  like  sort,  and 
from  thenceforth  he  was  served  in  earthern  vessels,  last  of  all 

1  Solitus  erat  oblectare  se  fidibus,  et  Symphoniacorum,  auro  gemmisque  egre- 

Toce  musicd  canentium ;  sed  hoc  omne  gio  opere  distiactorum  comminuit,  et  io 

Bublatum  Sybillse  cujusdam  interventu,  igaem  injecit,  &o. 
fcc.   Inde  quicquid  erat  instrumentorum 
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a  decree  came  forth,  because  Turks  might  not  drink  wine 
themselves,  that  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  then  living  in 
Constantinople,  might  drink  any  wine  at  all."  In  like  sort 
amongst  pa])ists,  fasting  at  first  was  generally  proposed  as  a 
good  thing ;  after,  from  such  meats  at  set  times,  and  then  last 
of  all  so  rigorously  proposed,  to  bind  the  consciences  upon 
pain  of  damnation.  "  First  Friday,"  saith  Erasmus,  "  then 
Saturday,"  et  nunc  periclitatur  dies  Mercurii,  and  Wednesday 
now  is  in  danger  of  a  fast.  ^  "  And  for  such  like  toys,  some 
so  miserably  afflict  themselves  to  despair,  and  death  itself 
rather  than  offend,  and  think  themselves  good  Christians  in 
it,  when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious  Jews."  So  saith 
Leonardus  Fuchsius,  a  great  physician  in  his  time.  ^  '^  We 
are  tortured  in  Germany  with  these  popish  edicts,  our  bodies 
so  taken  down,  our  goods  so  diminished,  that  if  God  had  not 
sent  Luther,  a  worthy  man,  in  time,  to  redress  these  mischiefs, 
we  should  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses  before  this."  '  As 
in  fasting,  so  in  all  other  superstitions  edicts  we  crucify  one 
another  without  a  cause,  barring  ourselves  of  many  good  and 
lawful  things,  honest  disports,  pleasures  and  recreations ;  for 
wherefore  did  Grod  create  them  but  for  our  use  ?  Feasts, 
mirth,  music,  hawking,  hunting,  singing,  dancing,  &c,  non 
tarn  necessitatibus  nostris  Deus  tnservit,  sed  in  delicicis  ama- 
mur,  as  Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so.  And  as  Plato, 
2  de  legibuSj  gives  out,  deos  laboriosam  hominum  vitam  mis" 
eratos,  the  gods  in  commiseration  of  human  estate  sent  Apollo, 
Bacchus,  and  the  Muses,  qui  cum  voluptate  tripudia  et  saka- 
tiones  nobis  ducanty  to  be  merry  with  mortals,  to  sing  and 
dance  with  us.  So  that  he  that  will  not  rejoice  and  enjoy 
himself,  making  good  use  of  such  things  as  are  lawfully  per- 
mitted, non  est  UmperattLS,  as  he  will,  sed  superstitiosus, 
^  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  than  that  he  should  eat 


1  Ob  id  genus  observatiunculas  vide- 
nfas  homines  misere  affligi,  et  denique 
mori,  et  sibi  ipsln  Chriatianos  videri  quum 
revera  eint  Judaei.  ^  Ita  in  corpora 
nostra  fortunasque  decretis  suis  Sfeviit. 
at  param  abfuerat,  nisi  Dens  Lutherum 


rirum  perpetua  memorift  dignissimiiiii 
ezcitasset,  quin  nobis  Ibeno  mox  oommn* 
ni  cum  jumentifl  cibo  utendum  foisset 
3  The  Gentiles  in  India  will  eat  no  sens!' 
ble  creatures,  or  aught  tiiat  hath  blood 
in  it. 
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and  drink,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his 
labour,"  Eccles.  ii.  24.  And  as  *one  said  of  hawking  and 
hunting,  tot  solatia ^in  hdc  cegri  orbis  calamitate  mortalihus 
Usediis  Detis  obfecit,  I  say  of  all  honest  recreations,  God  hath 
therefore  indulged  them  to  refresh,  ease,  solace,  and  comfort 
us.  But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stern,  too  rigid,  too  precise, 
too  grossly  superstitious,  and  whilst  we  make  a  conscience  of 
every  toy,  with  touch  not,  taste  not,  &c.,  as  those  Pytha- 
goreans of  old,  and  some  Indians  now,  that  will  eat  no  flesh, 
or  suffer  any  living  creature  to  be  killed,  the  Bannians  about 
Guzzerat ;  we  tyrannize  over  our  brother's  soul,  lose  the 
right  use  of  many  good  gifts,  honest  ^sports,  games,  and 
pleasant  recreations,  *  punish  ourselves  without  a  cause,  lose 
our  liberties,  and  sometimes  our  lives.  Anno  1^0,  at  *  Mag- 
deburg in  Germany,  a  Jew  fell  into  a  privy  upon  a  Saturday, 
and  without  help  could  not  possibly  get  out ;  he  called  to  his 
fellows  for  succour,  but  they  denied  it,  because  it  was  their 
Sabbath,  non  licehat  opus  manuum  exercere  ;  the  bishop  hear- 
ing of  it,  the  next  day  forbade  him  to  be  pulled  out,  because 
it  was  our  Sunday.  In  the  mean  time  the  wretch  died  before 
Monday.  We  have  myriads  of  examples  in  this  kind  amongst 
those  rigid  Sabbatarians,  and  therefore  not  without  good  cause, 
^Intolerahilem  perturhationem  Seneca  calls  it,  as  well  he  might, 
an  intolerable  perturbation,  that  causeth  such  dire  events,  folly, 
madness,  sickness,  despair,  death  of  body  and  soul,  and  hell 
itself. 

SuBSECT.  V. —  Dure  of  Religious  Melancholy. 

To  purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  re- 
quire some  monster-taming  Hercules,  a  divine  -^sculapius,  or 

1  Vandormilius,  de  Ancnpio,  cap.  27.  other  plays^recreations,  and  games,  hawk- 

3  Some  explode  all  human  authors,  arts,  ing,  hunting,  cock-fighting,  bear-haiting, 

and   sciences,  poets,  histories,   &c.,  so  &c.,  because  to  see  one  beast  kill  another 

precise,  their  zeal  overruns  their  wits  ;  is  the  fruit  of  our  rebellion  against  God, 

and  so  stupid,  they  oppose  all  human  &c.        3  Nuda  ac  tremebunda  cruentis 

learning,  because  they  are  ignorant  them-  irrepet  genibus  si  Candida  jusserit  Ino. 

Belres  and  illiterate,  nothing  must  be  read  Juvenalis,  Sat.  6.         ^  Munster,  Coemog. 

but  Scriptures ;  but  these  men  deserve  to  lib.  8,  cap.  444.    Incidit  in  cloacam,  unde 

be  pitied,  rather  than  confuted.    Others  se  non    possit  eximere,  implorat  opem 

are  so  strict  they  will  admit  of  no  honest  socioruui,  sed  illi  negant,   &c.       &  De 

game  and  pleasure,  no  dancing,  singing,  beneflc.  7,  2. 
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Christ  himself  to  come  in  his  own  person,  to  reign  a  thousand 
years  on  earth  before  the  end,  as  the  Millenaries  will  have 
him.     They  are  generally  so  refractory,  Belf-conceited,  obsti- 
nate, so  firmly  addicted  to  that  religion  in  which  they  have 
been  bred  and  brought  up,  that  no  persuasion,  no  terror,  no 
persecution,  can  divert  them.      The  consideration  of  which 
hath  induced  many  commonwealths  to  suffer  them  to  enjoy 
their  consciences  as  they  will  themselves ;  a  toleration  of 
Jews  is  in  most  provinces  of  Europe.     In  Asia  they  have 
their  synagogues ;  Spaniards  permit  Moors  to  live  amongst 
them  ;  the  Mogullians,  Gentiles ;  the  Turks  all  religions.    In 
Europe,  Poland  and  Amsterdam  are  the  common  sanctuaries. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  for 
conscience'  sake,  but  let  him  be  of  what  religion  he  wiU,  he 
may  be  saved,  as  Cornelius  was  formerly  accepted,  Jew,  Turk, 
Anabaptist,  &c.     If  he  be  an  honest  man,  live  soberly,  and 
civilly  in  his  profession,  (Volkelius,  Crellius,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Socinians,  that  now  nestle  themselves  about  Cracow  and 
Rakow  in  Poland,  have  renewed  this  opinion,)  serve  his  own 
God,  with  that  fear  and  reverence  as  he  ought     Sjia  cuique 
civitcUi  (Laeli)  religio  sit,  nostra  nobis,  Tully  thought  fit  every 
city  should  be  free  in  this  behalf,  adore  their  own   Custodes 
et  Topicos  deos,  tutelar  and  local  gods,  as  Symmachus  caUs 
them.     Isocrates  adviseth  Demonicus  "  when  he  came  to  & 
strange  city,  to  *  worship  by  all  means  the  gods  of  the  place," 
et  unumguemque   Topicum  deum  sic  coli  oportere,  quomodo 
ipse  prcBceperit:  which  Cecilius  in  *Minutiu3  labours,  and 
would  have  every  nation  sacrorum  rittis  gentiles  habere  et 
deos  colere  municipes,  keep  their  own  ceremonies,  worship 
their  peculiar  gods,  which  Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the 
Africans,  Deos  suos  patrio   more  venerantur,  they  worship 
their  own  gods  according  to  their  own  ordination.     For  why 
should  any  one  nation,  as  he  there   pleads,  challenge   that 
universality  of  God,  Deum  suum  quern  nee  ostendunt,  nee 
videnty  discurrentem  scilicet  et  ubique  prcesentem,  in  omnium 

1  Namen  Tenerare  praaeertim  quod  ciyitaa  colit.       *  OotoTio,  dial 
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mores,  actus,  et  occulta^  cogitationes  inquirentem,  &c.,  as 
Christians  do  ;  let  every  province  enjoy  their  liberty  in  this 
behalf,  worship  one  God,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are  informed. 
The  Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asiae,  Europae,  Libyae,  diis 
ignotis  et  peregrinis  ;  others  otherwise,  &c.  Plinius  Secun- 
dus,  as  appears  by  his  Epistle  to  Trajan,  would  not  have  the 
Christians  so  persecuted,  and  in  some  time  of  the  reign  of 
Maxim inus,  as  we  find  it  registered  in  Eusebius,  lib.  9,  cap. 
9,  there  was  a  decree  made  to  this  purpose,  NvUus  cogatur 
tnmtus  ad  hunc  vel  iUum  deorum  cuhum,  "  let  no  one  be  com- 
pelled against  his  will  to  worship  any  particular  deity,'*  and 
by  Constantine  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign,  as  ^  Baronius 
informeth  us,  Nemo  aUeri  exhiheat  molestmm,  quod  cujusque 
animus  tmlt,  hoc  quisque  transigat,  new  gods,  new  lawgivers, 
new  priests,  will  have  new  ceremonies,  customs,  and  religions, 
to  which  every  wise  man  as  a  good  formalist  should  accom- 
modate himself. 

2  "  Saturnus  periit,  perierunt  et  sua  jura, 

Sub  Jove  nunc  mundus,  jussa  sequare  Jovis.  '* 

The  said  Constantine  the  Emperor,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung 
down  and  demolished  all  the  heathen  gods,  silver,  gold 
statues,  altars,  images,  and  temples,  and  turned  them  all  to 
Christian  churches,  infestus  gentilium  monumentis  ludihrio 
exposuit ;  the  Turk  now  converts  them  again  to  Mahometan 
moj^ques.  The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius.  *  Symmachus,  the  orator,  in  his  days,  to  pro- 
cure a  general  toleration,  used  this  argument,  * "  Because 
Grod  is  immense  and  infinite,  and  his  nature  cannot  perfectly 
be  known,  it  is  convenient  he  should  be  as  diversely  worship- 
ped, as  every  man  shall  perceive  or  understand."  It  was 
impossible,  he  thought,  for  one  religion  to  be  universal ;  you 
see  that  one  small  province  can  hardly  be  ruled  by  one  law, 
civil  or  spiritual ;  and  "  how  shall  so  many  distinct  and  vast 

1  Annal.  torn.  8,  ad  annum   824,  1.  quiddam  est,  et  infinitum,  cujus  natnra 

*  Ovid.    "  Saturn  is  dead,  his  laws  died  perfecte  cognosci  non  potest,  seqnum  er- 

with  liim ;  now  that  Japiter  rules  the  go  est,  ut  dirersSL  ratione  colatur  prout 

world,  let  us  obey  his  laws/'       *  In  quisque  aliquid  de  Deo  percipit  aut  intel- 

epist.  Sjm.        ^  Quia  deus  immensum  ligit. 
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empires  of  the  world  be   united  into  one  ?     It  never  was, 
never  will  be."     Besides,  if  there  be  infinite  planetary  and 
firmamental  worlds,  as  ^  some  will,  there  be  infinite  genii  or 
commanding  spirits  belonging  to  each  of  them ;  and  so,  per 
consequens  (for  they  will  be  all  adored),  infinite  religions.    And 
therefore  let  every  territory  keep  their  proper  rites  and  cere- 
monies, as  their  dii  tutelares  will,  so  Tyrius  calls  them,  ^  and 
according  to  the  quarter  they  hold,"  their  own  institutions, 
revelations,  orders,  oracles,  which  they  dictate  from  time  to 
time,  or  teach  their  priests  or  ministers.     This  tenet  was 
stiffly  maintained  in  Turkey  not  long  since,  as  you  may  read 
in  the  thiixi  epistle  of  Busbequius,  ^  ^  that  all  those  should 
participate  of  eternal  happiness,  that  lived  a  holy  and  in- 
nocent  life,  what  religion  soever  they  professed."     Rustan 
Bassa  was  a  great  patron  of  it;  though  Mahomet  himself 
was  sent  virtute  gladii^  to  enforce  all,  as  he  writes  in  his  Al- 
coran, to  follow  him.     Some  again  will  approve  of  this  for 
Jews,  Gentiles,  infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold,  they  can  be 
content  to  give  them  all  respect  and  favour,  but  by  no  means 
to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our  own  church,  and 
called  Christians,  to  no  heretics,  schismatics,  or  the  like ;  let 
the  Spanish  inquisition,  that  fourth  fury,  speak  of  some  of 
them,  the  civil  wars  and  massacres  in  France,  our  Marian 
times.     '  Magallianus  the  Jesuit  will  not  admit  of  conference 
with  a  heretic^  but  severity  and  rigour  to  be  used,  non  iUu 
verba  recldere,  sed  Jurcas  jigere  oportet ;  and  Theodosius  is 
commended  in  Nicephorus,  lib.  12,  cap,  15.     *"That  he  put 
all  heretics  to  silence."     Bernard.  Epist.  190,  will  have  club 
law,  fire  and  sword  for  heretics,  * "  compel  them,  stop  their 
mouths  not  with  disputations,  or  refute  them  with  reasons, 
but  with  fists  ;  "  and  this  is  their  ordinary  practice.     Another 
company  are  as  mild  on  the  other  side ;  to  avoid  all  heart- 
burning, and  contentious  wars  and  uproars,  they  would  have 

1  Campanella,  Calcaginiu  and  others,  et  21,  severitate  cum  haereticis  agendum, 

I  iBternie  beatitudinis  conaortes  fore,  qui  et  non  alitei*.      ^  Quod  silentinm  haeret* 

Bancte  innocenterque  banc  vitam  traduz-  icis  indizerit.         <>  Igne  et  ftiste  potiofl 

erint,  quamcunque  illi  religionem  sequu-  agendum  cum  hsereticis  quam  cum  dla- 

ti  sunt,      s  Comment  in  1  Tim.  6.  ver.  20  putationibus ;  os  alia  loquenB,  &e 
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a  general  toleration  in  every  kingdom,  no  mulct  at  all,  no 
man  for  religion  or  conscience  be  put  to  death,  which  *  Thu- 
anus  the  French  historian  much  favours  ;  our  late  Socinians 
defend ;  Vaticanus  against  Calvin  in  a  large  Treatise  in  be- 
half of  Servetus,  vindicates ;  Castalio,  &c.,  Martin  Ballius 
and  his  companions,  maintained  this  opinion  not  long  since  in 
France,  whose  error  is  confuted  by  Beza  in  a  just  volume, 
yhe  medium  is  best,  and  that  which  Paul  prescribes,  Gral.  i. 
"  If  any  man  shall  fall  by  occasion,  to  restore  such  a  one 
with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  by  all  fair  means,  gentle  admo- 
nitions ; "  but  if  that  will  not  take  place,  Post  unam  et  (d- 
teram  admonitionem  hcereticum  devita,  he  must  be  excom- 
municate, as  Paul  did  by  Hymenaeus,  delivered  over  to 
Satan.  ImmedicMle  vulntts  ense  reddendum  est  As  Hip- 
'  pocrates  said  in  physic,  1  may  well  say  in  divinity,  Qtuse  ferro 
nan  curantur,  ignis  curat.  For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them  by 
laws,  mulcts,  burn  their  books,  forbid  their  conventicles  ;  for 
when  the  cause  is  taken  away,  the  effect  will  soon  cease. 
Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  silly  fellows,  that 
through  fasting,  too  much  meditation,  preciseness,  or  by  mel- 
ancholy are  distempered ;  the  best  means  to  reduce  them  ad 
sanam  mentem,  is  to  alter  their  course  of  life,  and  with  con- 
ference, threats,  promises,  persuasions,  to  intermix  physic 
Hercules  de  Saxonii  had  such  a  prophet  committed  to  his 
charge  in  Venice,  that  thought  he  was  Elias,  and  would  fast 
as  he  did ;  he  dressed  a  fellow  in  angel's  attire,  that  said  he 
came  from  heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and  by  that 
means  stayed  his  fast,  administered  his  physic;  so  by  the 
mediation  of  this  forged  angel  he  was  cured.  'Bbasis,  an 
Arabian,  cont.  lib.  1,  cap.  9,  speaks  of  a  fellow  that  in  like 
case  complained  to  him,  and  desired  his  help  :  ^  I  asked  him 
(saith  he)  what  the  matter  was  ;  he  replied,  I  am  continually 
meditating  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  methinks  I  see  and  talk 

1  Prse&t.  Hist.  ^    *  Qnidam  conques-  demeraus  stun  hfto  imaglnatione,  nt  neo 

tufl  est  mihl  de  hoc  morbo,  et  deprecatns  edam    neo  dormiam,  nee  negotUa,    &e. 

est  nt  ego  illnm  curarem  ;  ego  quaesiyi  ab  Ego  oarari  medicinft  et  pennasioDe  ;  et 

eo  quid  sentiret;  respondit,  semper  imagi-  aic  plnres  alios, 
nor  et  cogito  de  Deo  et  angelis,  &c.,  et  ita 

VOL.  III.  28 
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with  fiery  spirits,  and  smell  brimstone,  &c,  and  am  so  carried 
away  with  these  conceits,  that  I  can  neither  eat,  nor  sleeps 
nor  go  about  my  business  ;  I  cured  him  (saith  Rhasis)  partly 
by  persuasion,  partly  by  physic,  and  so  have  I  done  by  many 
others."  We  have  frequently  such  prophets  and  dreamers 
amongst  us,  whom  we  persecute  with  fire  and  fagot ;  I  think 
the  most  compendious  cure,  for  some  of  them  at  least,  had 
been  in  Bedlam.     Sed  de  his  satis. 


MEMB.  11. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Religious  Melancholy  in  Defect;  Parties  af- 
fected^ JSpicures,  Atheists,  Hypocrites,  worldly  secure.  Car- 
nalists,  all  impious  Persons,  impenitent  Sinners,  S^c. 

In  that  other  extreme  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  knowl- 
edge, faith,  fear,  hope,  &c.,  are  such  as  err  both  in  doctrine 
and  manners,  Sadducees,  Herodians,  libertines,  politicians; 
all  manner  of  atheists,  epicures,  infidels,  that  are  secure,  in  a 
reprobate  sense,  fear  not  God  at  all,  and  such  as  are  too  di^ 
trustful  and  timorous,  as  desperate  persons  be.  That  grand 
sin  of  atheism  or  impiety,  '  Melancthon  calls  it  monstrosam 
melancholiam,  monstrous  melancholy;  or  venenatam  melan- 
choliam,  poisoned  melancholy.  A  company  of  Cyclops  or 
giants,  that  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets  feigned,  antipodes 
to  Christians,  that  scoff  at  all  religion,  at  God  himself,  deny 
him  and  all  his  attributes,  his  wisdom,  power,  providence,  his 
mercy  and  judgment 

*  "  Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  subterranea  regna, 
Et  contain,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras, 
Atqne  un&  transire  vadum  tot  millia  cymbft, 
Nee  pueri  creduat,  nisi  qui  nondum  sere  lavantor." 

1  De  anlmlL,  c.  de  humoribofl.       >  Ja-  and  that  ao  many  thoasands  pen  over  la 

fenal.    ''  That   there  are  many  ghosts  one  boat,  not  eren  boys  belieTe,  nnltff 

and  subterranean  realms,  and  a  boat-  those  not  as  yet  washed  for  money-" 
pole,  and  black  frogs  in  the  Stygian  gulf, 


.J 
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That  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
pain,  happiness,  or  world  to  come,  credat  JudcBus  Apella  ;  for 
their  parts  they  esteem  them  as  so  many  poet's  tales,  bug- 
bears, Lucian's  Alexander;  Moses,  Mahomet,  and  Christ 
are  all  as  one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloody  wars  in 
France  for  matters  of  religion  (saith  *  Richard  Dinoth)  were 
so  violently  pursued  between  Huguenots  and  Papists,  there 
was  a  company  of  good  fellows  laughed  them  all  to  scorn, 
for  being  such  superstitious  fools,  to  lose  their  wives  and  for- 
tunes, accounting  faith,  religion,  immortality  of  the  soul,  mere 
fopperies  and  illusions.  Such  loose  ^atheistical  spirits  are 
too  predominant  in  all  kingdoms.  Let  them  contend,  pray, 
tremble,  trouble  themselves  that  will,  for  their  parts,  they  fear 
neither  Grod  nor  the  devil ;  but  with  that  Cyclops  in  Euripi- 
des, 

^  Uaud  nlla  numina  expavescunt  csslitam, 
Sed  victimas  uni  deorum  maximo, 
Ventri  offerunt,  deos  ignorant  caeteros." 

"  They  fear  no  God  but  one, 
They  sacrifice  to  none, 
But  belly,  and  him  adore, 
For  gods  they  know  no  more.'* 

"  Their  god  is  their  belly,"  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  satu- 

ritas  ; quibus  in  solo  vivendi  causa  palcUo  est.     The  idol, 

which  they  worship  and  adore,  is  their  mistress ;  with  him  in 
Plautus,  mallem  hcec  mvlier  me  amet  quam  dii,  they  had 
rather  have  her  favour  than  the  gods'.  Satan  is  their  guide, 
the  flesh  is  their  instructor,  hypocrisy  their  counsellor,  vanity 
their  fellow-soldier,  their  will  their  law,  ambition  their  cap- 
tain, custom  their  rule ;  temerity,  boldness,  impudence  their 
art,  toys  their  trading,  damnation  their  end.  All  their  en- 
deavours are  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  appetite,  how  to  please 
their  genius,  and  to  be  merry  for  the  present,  Hide,  lude,  bibey 
post  mortem  nuMa  voluptas,*     "  The  same  condition  is  of  men 

1  Li.  6,  Oal.  hist,  quamplurimi  reperti  admittentes  de  futuril  rftft.  >  60,000 

fiunt  qui  tot  pericnla  subeuntes  Irride-  atheists  at  this  day  ia  Paris,  Mersennus 

bant;    et  quae  de  fide,  religione,   &c.,  thinks.  *  ''Eat,  drink,  be  merry; 

dioebant,  ludibrio  habebant,  nihil  eorum  there  is  no  more  pleasure  after  death."' 
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and  of  beasts ;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  othery**  Eodes. 
iii.  19.     The  world  goes  round. 

1 ''  traditur  dies  die, 
NoTssqae  pergnnt  interire  Lonie: " 

'  They  did  eat  and  drink  of  old,  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold, 
planted,  built,  and  will  do  still.  '^^Our  life  is  short  and 
tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  recovery, 
neither  was  any  man  known  that  hath  returned  from  the 
grave ;  for  we  are  bom  at  all  adventure,  and  we  shall  be 
hereafter  as  though  we  had  never  been ;  for  the  breath  is  as 
smoke  in  our  nostrils,  &c.,  and  the  spirit  vanisheth  as  the  soft 
air.  ^  Come  let  us  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  are  present,  let 
us  cheerfully  use  the  creatui*es  as  in  youth,  let  us  fill  our- 
selves with  costly  wine  and  ointments,  let  not  the  flower  of 
our  life  pass  by  us,  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds 
before  they  are  withered,"  &c  •  Vivamus  mea  Leshia  et  ame- 
Mti8,  &c.  ^  Come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love,  and  pleasure 
in  dalliance,  for  this  is  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot.  Tempora 
lahuntur^  tacttisgue  senesctmus  annis?  For  the  rest  of  heaven 
and  hell,  let  children  and  superstitious  fools  believe  it ;  for 
their  parts,  they  are  so  far  from  trembling  at  the  dreadful 
day  of  judgment,  that  they  wish  with  Nero,  Me  vivo  fiat^  let 
it  come  in  their  times ;  so  secure,  so  desperate,  so  immoder- 
ate in  lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  revenge  that,  as  Pater- 
culus  said  of  some  caitiffs  in  his  time  in  Rome,  Quod  nequiter 
atisi,  fortiter  executi :  it  shall  not  be  so  wickedly  attempted, 
but  as  desperately  performed,  whatever  they  take  in  hand. 
Were  it  not  for  Grod's  restraining  grace,  fear  and  shame,  tem- 
poral punishment,  and  their  own  infamy,  they  would  Lycaon- 
like  exenterate,  as  so  many  cannibals  eat  up,  or  Cadmus's 
soldiers  consume  one  another.  These  are  most  impious,  and 
commonly  professed  atheists,  that  never  use  the  name  of  God 

1  Hor.  1.  2.  od.  18.    "  One  day  eaooeeda  yii.  18.       t  <«  Time  gUdee  a^vaj,  and  we 

another,  and  new  moons  hasten  to  their  grow  old  by  years  iiuenaibly  accnmalat* 

wane."        a  Luke  xvii.        s  wisd.  ii.  2.  Ing.'> 
*  Vers.  6,  7,  8.       6  Catullus.       •  Piot. 
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but  to  swear  by  ;  that  express  nought  else  but  epicurism  in 
their  carriage  or  hypocrisy ;  with  Pentheus  they  neglect  and 
contemn  these  rites  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  gods ; 
they  will  be  gods  themselves,  or  at  least  socii  deorum.  Divi" 
sum  imperium  cum  Jove  Caesar  hahet,  '*  Caesar  divides  the 
empire  with  Jove."  Aproyis,  an  Egyptian  tyrant,  grew, 
saith  *  Herodotus,  to  that  height  of  pride,  insolency  of  im- 
piety, to  that  contempt  of  gods  and  men,  that  he  held  his 
kingdom  so  sure,  ut  a  nemine  deorum  avJt  hominum  sihi  eripi 
posset,  neither  God  nor  men  could  take  it  from  him.  ^  A  cer- 
tain blasphemous  king  of  Spain  (as  *  Lansius  reports)  made 
an  edict,  that  no  subject  of  his,  for  ten  years'  space,  should 
believe  in,  call  on,  or  worship  any  god.  And  as  *Jovius 
relates  of  "  Mahomet  the  Second,  that  sacked  Constantinople, 
he  so  behaved  himself,  that  he  believed  neither  Christ  nor 
Mahomet ;  and  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  kept  his  word 
and  promise  no  farther  than  for  his  advantage,  neither  did  he 
care  to  commit  any  oflRence  to  satisfy  his  lust."  I  could  say 
the  like  of  many  princes,  many  private  men  (our  stories  are 
full  of  them)  in  times  past,  this  present  age,  that  love,  ffsar, 
obey,  and  perform  all  civil  duties  as  they  shall  find  them  ex- 
pedient or  behooveful  to  their  own  ends.  Securi  adversus 
Deos,  securi  adversus  homines,  votis  non  est  opus,  which 
*  Tacitus  reports  of  some  Germans,  they  need  not  pray,  fear, 
hope,  for  they  are  secure,  to  their  thinking,  both  from  gods 
and  men.  Bulco  Opiliensis,  sometime  Duke  of  '  Silesia,  was 
such  a  one  to  a  hair;  he  lived  (saith  ''^neas  Sylvius)  at 
® Uratislavia,  "and  was  so  mad  to  satisfy  his  lust,  that  he 
believed  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or  that  the  soul  was  im- 
mortal, but  married  wives,  and  turned  them  up  as  he  thought 
fit,  did  murder  and  mischief,  and  what  he  list  himself."  This 
duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  days;  say  what  you 

1  lib.  1.       s  M.  Montan.  lib.  1,  cap.  4.  scelere  peccatum  statueret,  ut  suis  defl- 

8  Orat.  Gont.  Hispan.  ne  proximo  deoen-  ideriis  satis&ceret.  ^  Lib.   de  mor. 

nio  deum  adorarent,  &c.        *  Talem  se  Germ.        ^  Or  Breslau.        f  Usque  adeo 

exhibuit,  ut  nee  in  Christum,  nee  Ma-  insanns,  ut  nee  inferos,  nee  superos  esse 

hom^tem    crederet,  unde    effectum    ut  dicat,  animasque  cum  oorporibus  inter- 

promissa  nisi  quatenus  in  suum  commo-  ire  credat,  &;c.  ^  EuropsB  deser.  cap. 

dum  cederent  minime  servaret,  nee  ullo  24. 
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can,  dehort,  exhort,  persuade  to  the  contrary,  thej  are  no 

more  moved, qiuxm  si  dura  stlex  atU  stet  Marpesia  cautes, 

than  so  many  stocks  and  stones;  tell  them  of  heaven  and 
hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose,  kUerem  lavas,  they  answer  as  Ataliba 
that  Indian  prince  did  friar  Vincent,  ^ ''  when  he  brought  him 
a  book,  and  told  him  all  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  heaven 
and  hell  were  contained  in  it ;  he  looked  upon  it,  and  said  he 
saw  no  such  matter,  asking  withal,  how  he  knew  it ; "  they 
will  but  scoff  at  it,  or  wholly  reject  it.     Petronius  in  Tacitus, 
when  he  was  now,  by  Nero's  command,  bleeding  to  death, 
audiebat  amicos  nihil  referentes  de  immortcditate  amm<B,  aut 
sapientum  placitis^  sed  levia  carmina  ei  faciles  versus  ;  in- 
stead of  good  counsel  and  divine  meditations,  he  made  his 
friends  sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrilous  songs.     Let 
them  take  heaven,  paradise,  and  that  future  happiness  that 
will,  honum  est  esse  hie,  it  is  good  being  here ;  there  is  no 
talking  to  such,  no  hope  of  their   conversion,  they   are,  in 
a  reprobate  sense,  mere  carnalists,  fleshly-minded  men,  which 
howsoever  they  may  be  applauded  in  this  life  by  some  few 
parasites,  and  held  for  worldly  wise  men,  ^  "  They  seem  to 
me  (saith  Melancthon)  to  be  as  mad  as  Hercules  was  when 
he  raved  and  killed  his  wife  and  children."    A  milder  sort  of 
these  atheistical  spirits  there  are  that  profess  religion,  but 
timide  et  hasitanter,  tempted  thereunto  out  of  that  horrible 
consideration  of  diversity  of  religions,  which  are  and  have 
been  in  the  world  (which  argument,  Campanella,  Atheismi 
TViumphati,  cap.  9,  both  urgeth  and  answers),  besides  the 
oovetousness,  imposture,  and  knavery  of  priests,  qiue  faciunt 
(as  '  Postellus  observes)  ul  rebus  sacris  miniis  faciant  jidem ; 
and  those  religions  some  of  them  so  fantastical,  exorbitant,  so 
violently  maintained  with   equal  constancy  and  assurance; 
whence  they  infer,  that  if  there  be  so  many  religious  sects, 
and  denied  by  the  rest,  why  may  they  not  be  all  false?  or 

1  Fratres  a  Brj.  Amer.  par.  6,  librum  hi  furunt  quam  Hercules,  qui  coi^ugem 

aVincentio  monacho  datnm  abjecit,  nihil  et  liberoa  interfecit  ;    habet  haec  aetafl 

•e  yidere  ibi  hujusmodi  dicens  rogansque  plura    hujusmodi    portentosa  monstra. 

unde  hesc  sciret,  quum  de  coelo  et  Tarta-  ^  De  orbis  con.  lib.  1,  cap.  7. 
ro  contineri  ibi  diceret.       >  Non  minus 
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"wrLy  should  this  or  that  be  preferred  before  the  rest  ?  The 
skeptics  urge  this,  and  amongst  others  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
Sextus  Erapiricus,  lib,  8,  adversus  Mathematicos  ;  after  many 
philosophical  arguments,  and  reasons  pro  and  con  that  there 
are  gods,  and  again  that  there  are  no  gods,  he  so  concludes, 
trum  tot  inter  se  pugnent,  &c.  Una  tantum  potest  esse  vera,  as 
TuUy  likewise  disputes :  Christians  say,  they  alone  worship 
the  true  God,  pity  all  other  sects,  lament  their  case ;  and  yet 
those  old  Greeks  and  Romans  that  worshipped  the  devil,  as 
the  Chinese  now  do,  aut  deos  topicos  their  own  gods,  as  Ju- 
lian the  apostate,  ^  Cecilius  in  Minutius,  Celsus  and  Porphyr- 
ius  the  philosopher  object,  and  as  Machiavel  contends,  were 
much  more  noble,  generous,  victorious,  had  a  more  flourish- 
ing commonwealth,  better  cities,  better  soldiers,  better  schol- 
ars, better  wits.  Their  gods  often  overcame  our  gods,  did  as 
many  miracles,  &c.  Saint  Cyril,  Arnobius,  Minutius,  with 
many  other  ancients  of  late,  Lessius,  Morneus,  Grotius,  de 
VeriL  JRelig.  Ghristiance,  Savanarola,  de  Verit.  Fidei  Ghris" 
tiancB,  well  defend  ;  but  Zanchius,  ^  Campanella,  Marinus 
Mersennus,  Bozius,  and  Gentillettus  answer  all  these  atheisti- 
cal arguments  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles  many  as  of 
old,  wicked  men  generally  thrive,  professed  atheists  thrive, 

*  "  NuUos  esse  deos,  inane  coelum, 
Affirmat  Selius :  probatque,  quod  se 
Factum,  dum  negat  hsec,  videt  beatum.*^ 

"  There  are  no  gods,  heayens  are  toys, 
Selius  in  public  justifies ; 
Because  that  whilst  he  thus  denies 
Their  deities,  he  better  thrives." 

This  is  a  prime  argument ;  and  most  part  your  most  sincere, 
upright,  honest,  and  *  good  men  are  depressed,  "  The  race  is 

1  Nonne  Roman!  sine  Deo  vestro  reg-  patitur,  disslmulat,  non  vult,  non  potest 

nant  ot  fruuntur  orbe  toto,  et  vo8  et  Deos  opitulari  suis,  et  vel  invalidus  vel  iniquus 

restros  captivos  tenent,  &c.    Minutius,  est.    Cecilius  in  Minut.    Dum    rapiunt 

Octaviano.  ^  Comment,  in  Genesin  mala  fata  bono8,  ignoscite  fasso,  Solicitor 

copiosus  in  hoc  subjecto.        ^  Martial,  I.  nuUos  esse  putare  deos.    Ovid.    Vidi  ego 

4,  epig.  21.       4  £rce  pars  vestrum  et  ma-  diis  fretos  multos  decipi.    Plautns,  Casi- 

jor  et  melior  alget,  fame  laborat,  et  deus  na,  act.  2,  seen.  5. 
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not  to  the  swifl,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  (Ekxdes.  ix.  11,) 
nor  jet  bread  to  the  wise,  favour  nor  riches  to  men  of  under- 
standing, but  time  and  chance  oomed  to  alL"  There  was  a 
great  plague  in  Athens,  (as  Thucydides,  Kb.  2,  relates,)  in 
which  at  last  every  man,  with  great  licentiousness,  did  what 
he  list,  not  caring  at  all  for  God's  or  men's  laws.  ^  Neither 
the  fear  of  Grod  nor  laws  of  men  (saith  he)  awed  anj  man, 
because  the  plague  swept  all  away  alike,  good  and  bad ;  they 
thence  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  w^orship  the 
gods,  since  they  perished  all  alike."  Some  cavil  and  make 
doubts  of  Scripture  itself:  it  cannot  stand  with  God's  mercy, 
that^so  many  should  be  damned,  so  many  bad,  so  few  good, 
such  have  and  hold  about  religicms,  all  stiff  on  their  side, 
factious  alike,  thrive  alike,  and  yet  bitterly  persecuting  and 
damning  each  other ;  '*  It  cannot  stan ^  with  God's  goodness, 
protection,  and  providence  (as  ^  Ssunt  Chrysostom  in  the  I^- 
lect  of  such  discontented  persons)  to  see  and  suffer  one  man 
to  be  lame,  another  mad,  a  third  poor  and  miserable  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  a  fourth  grievously  tormented  with  sickness 
and  aches,  to  his  last  hour.  Are  these  signs  and  works  of 
God's  providence,  to  let  one  man  be  deaf,  another  dumb  ?  A 
poor  honest  fellow  lives  in  disgrace,  woe  and  want,  wretched 
he  is ;  when  as  a  wicked  caitiff  abounds  in  superfluity  of 
wealth,  keeps  whores,  parasites,  and  what  he  will  himself: " 
Audis,  Jupiter,  hcec  f  Tcdia  muka  eonnectentes,  Umgum  repre- 
henstonis  seiinonem  erga  Dei  providentiam  cantexunt.  ^  Thus 
they  mutter  and  object  (see  the  rest  of  their  arguments  in 
Mersennus  in  Grenesin,  and  in  Campanella,  amply  confuted,) 
with  many  such  vain  cavils,  well  known,  not  worthy  the  re- 
capitulation or  answering;  whatsoever  they  pretend,  they 
are  interim  of  little  or  no  religion. 

Cousin-germans  to  these  men  are  many  of  our  great  phi- 
losophers and  deists,  who,  though  they  be  more  temperate  in 

1  Ser.  80.  in  5  cap.  ad  Ephes.  hie  frao-  ra?  hie  8UTdii8,illeiiiiitiis.  &e.      s^^  Ofa ! 

ds  est  pedibus,  alter  farit,  alias  ad  ex-  Jupiter,  do  yoa  hear  those  things?    Col- 

tremam    senectam    progressas    omnem  lecting  many  such  fiicts,  they  weave  a 

Titam    paupertate    peragit,  ille  morbis  tissue  of  reproaches  against  God's  (moti- 

gravissimis  :  sunt  hsec  Providentin  o^-  dence."  ^ 
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this  life,  give  many  good  moral  precepts,  honest,  upright,  and 
sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  in  effect  they  are  the  same 
(accounting  no  man  a  good  scholar  that  is  not  an  atheist), 
nimis  akum  sapiunt,  too  much  learning  makes  them  mad. 
Whilst  they  attribute  all  to  natural  causes,  i  contingence  of 
all  things,  as  Melancthon  calls  them,  Pertinax  kominum  gentis, 
a  peevish  generation  of  men,  that  misled  by  philosophy  and 
the  devil's  suggestion,  their  own  innate  blindness,  deny  GUxi 
as  much  as  the  rest,  hold  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to 
reason  and  philosophy,  though  for  fear  of  magistrates,  saith 
*  Vaninus,  they  durst  not  publicly  profess  it.  Ask  one  of 
them  of  what  religion  he  is,,  he  scoffingly  replies,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  Galen ist,  an  '  Averroist,  and  with  Rabelais  a  physi- 
cian, a  peripatetic,  an  epicure.  In  spiritual  things  God  must 
demonstrate  all  to  sense,  leave  a  pawn  with  them,  or  else 
seek  some  other  creditor.  They  will  acknowledge  Nature 
and  Fortune,  yet  not  God ;  though  in  effect  they  grant  both ; 
for  as  Scaliger  defines.  Nature  signifies  God's  ordinary  power ; 
or,  as  Calvin  writes,  Nature  is  G<xi's  order,  and  so  things  ex- 
traordinary may  be  called  unnatural ;  Fortune  his  unre- 
vealed  will ;  and  so  we  call  things  changeable  that  are  beside 
reason  and  expectation.  To  this  purpose  *  Minutius,  in  Oc- 
tavio,  and  *•  Seneca  well  discourseth  with  them,  lib.  4,  de 
beneficiis,  cap,  5,  6,  7.  "  They  do  not  understand  what  they 
say ;  what  is  Nature  but  God  ?  call  him  what  thou  wilt,  Na- 
ture, Jupiter,  he  hath  as  many  names  as  offices ;  it  comes  all 
to  one  pass,  God  is  the  fountain  of  all,  the  first  Giver  and 
Preserver,  from  whom  all  things  depend,"  •a  quo,  et  per  quern 
omnia,  Nam  quodcungue  vides  Deus  est,  quocunque  moveris, 
"  God  is  all  in  all,  Grod  is  everywhere,  in  every  place."  And 
yet  this  Seneca,  that  could  confute  and  blame  them,  is  all  out 
as  much  to  be  blamed  and  confuted  himself,  as  mad  himself; 
for  he  holds  faium  Stoicum,  that  inevitable  necessity  in  the 

1   Omnia    contingenter   fieri    volunt.  nominibus,   &o.         6  Non  intelligis  te 

Melancthon,   in     prscceptum    primum.  quum  haec  dicifl,  negare  te  ipsum  nomen 

'  Dial.  1,  lib.  4,  de  admir.  nat.  Arcanis.  Dei :  quid  enim  est  aliud  Natura  quam 

'  Animamea  sit  cum  animis  philosopho-  Deus?  &c.,  tot  habet  appellationes  quot 

rum.        4  Deum  unum  multis  desigoant  munvra.       >  Austin. 
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other  extreme,  as  those  Chaldean  astrologei-s   of  old  did, 
against  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  so  often  thunders,  and 
those  heathen  mathematicians,  Nigidius  Fingulus,  magicians, 
and  Priscilianists,  whom  St.  Austin  so  eagerly  confutes,  those 
Arabian   questionaries,  Novem   Judices,  Albumazer,   Doro- 
theus,  &c.,  and  our  countryman  ^Estuidus,  that  take  upon 
them  to  define  out  of  those  great  conjunctions  of  stars,  with 
Ptolemeus,  the  periods  of  kingdoms,  or  religions,  of  all  future 
accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schisms,  heresies,  and  what  not?  all 
from  stars,  and  such  things,  saith  Magiuus,  Qucb  sibi  et  intd- 
ligentiia  suis  reservavit  Deus,  which  God  hath  reserved  to 
himself  and  his  angels,  they  will  take  upon  them  to  foretell, 
as  if  stars  were  immediate,  inevitable  causes  of  all  future 
accidents.    Caesar  Vaninus,  in  his  book  de  admirandis  natura 
Arcants,  dial.  52,  de  aracidiSj  is  more  free,  copious,  and  open 
in  the  explication  of  this  astrological  tenet  of  Ptolemy,  than 
any  of  our  modern  writers,  Cai'dan  excepted,  a  true  disciple 
of  his  master  Pomponatius  ;  according  to  the  doctrine  of  peri- 
patetics, he  refers  all  apparitions,  prodigies,  miracles,  oracles, 
accidents,  alterations  of  religions,  kingdoms,  &&,  (for  which 
he  is  soundly  lashed  by  Marinus  Mersennus,  as  well  he  de- 
serves,) to  natural  causes  (for  spirits  he  will  not  acknowl- 
edge), to  that  light  motion,  influences  of  heavens  and  stars, 
and  to  the  intelligences  that  move  the  orbs.     IrUeUigentia 
qua  movet  orhem  mediante  cobIo,  &c.     Intelligences  do  all; 
and  af\er  a  long  discourse  of  miracles  done  of  old,  si  hmc 
damones  possint,  cur  non  et  intelliffentice  codorum  matrices  f 
And  as  these  great  conjunctions,  aspects  of  planets,  begin  or 
end,  vary,  are  vertical  and  predominant,  so  have  religions, 
rites,   ceremonies,  and   kingdoms  their  beginning,  progress, 
periods,  in  urhihiSy  regihm^  reliffionibus,  ac  in  partictdaribus 
homifiibus,  hcec  vera  ac  manifesta  sunt,  ut  Aristoteles  innuere 
videtur,  et  quotidiana  docet  experientia,  ut  kistorias  perlegens 
videhit ;  quid  olim  in  Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et  iUustrius  f 
quid  nunc  vile  magis  et  execrandum  f     Ita  coelestia  corpora 

1  Principio  eplueiner. 
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• 

pro  mortcdium  benejicio  religiones  cedijlcant,  et  cum  cessat 
influxus,  cessat  lex^  &c.  And  because,  according  to  their 
tenets,  the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  influences 
of  stars  eternal,  kingdoms,  religions,  alterations  shall  be 
likewise  eternal,  and  run  round  after  many  ages ;  Atque 
iterum  ad  Troiam  magnus  miitetur  Achilles;  renascentur 
religiones,  et  ceremonice,  res  humance  in  idem  recident,  nihil 
nunc  est  quod  non  olim  fuit,  et  post  sceculorum  revolutiones 
(dias,  erit^  &c.,  ideni  specie,  saith  Vaninus,  non  individuo 
qiiod  Plato  signijicavit.  These  (saith  mine  *  author),  these 
are  the  decrees  of  peripatetics,  which  though  I  recite,  in  ohse- 
quium  ChristiancB  jidei  detestor,  as  I  am  a  Christian  I  de- 
test and  hate.  Thus  peripatetics  and  astrologers  held  in 
former  times,  and  to  this  eflfect  of  old  in  Rome,  saith  Diony- 
sius  Halicarnassaeus,  lib,  7,  when  those  meteors  and  prodigies 
appeared  in  the  air,  after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus, 
*  "  Men  were  diversely  affected :  some  said  they  were  God's 
just  judgments  for  the  execution  of  that  good  man,  some 
referred  all  to  natural  causes,  some  to  stars,  some  thought 
they  came  by  chance,  some  by  necessity,"  decreed  ab  initio, 
and  could  not  be  altered.  The  last  two  opinions  of  necessity 
and  chance  were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note  than  the  rest. 

*  "  Sunt  qui  in  Fortunae  jam  casibus  omnia  ponunt, 
£t  mundum  credunt  nuUo  rectore  moveri, 
Natur&  volvente  vices,"  &c. 

For  the  first  of  chance,  as  'Sallust  likewise  informeth  us, 

1  "  In  cities,  kings,  religions,  and  in  homines  affecti,  alii  del  Judicium  ad  tarn 

Indiyidual  men,  these  things  are  true  pii  exilium,  alii  ad  naturam  referebant, 

and  obvioiis,  as  Aristotle  appears  to  im-  nee  ab  indignatione    del,  sed  humanis 

plj,  and  daily  experience  teaches  to  the  causis,  &c.,  12,  Natural,  quaest.  88,  89. 

reader  of  history ;  for  what  was  more  sa-  &Juv.  Sat.  13.     '*  There  are  those  who 

cred  and  illustrious,  by  Gentile  law,  than  ascribe  everything  to  chance,  and  believe 

Jupiter?  what  now  more  vile  and  execra-  that  the  world  is  made  without  a  direc- 

ble?    Tn  this  way  celestial  objects  sug-  tor,  nature  influencing  the  vicissitudes,'' 

gest  religions  for  worldly  motives,  and  &c.       o  Epist.  ad  C.  Csesar.    Roman! 

-when  the  influx  ceases,  so  does  the  law,''  olim  pntabant  fortunam  regna  et  impe- 

&c.        3*' And  again   a  great  Achilles  ria  dare:  Credebant  antea  mortales  for- 

shall  be  sent  against  Troy :  religions  and  tunam  solam  opes  et  honorea  largiri,  id- 

tbeir  ceremonies  shall  be  born  again ;  que  duabus  de  causis :  primum   quod 

however   affairs    relapse  into  the  same  iudignus  quisque  dives,  houoratus.  po- 

tract.  there  is  nothing  now  that  was  not  tens  ;  alterum,  vix  qutsquam  per))ecuo 

formerly  and  will  not  be  again,"   &c.  bonis  lis  frui  visus.    Postea  prudei>tiore8 

3  Vaninus,  dial.  52,  de  oraculis.       *  Tarie  didicere  fortunam  suam  quemque  fingere. 
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those  old  Romans  generally  received ;  "  They  supposed  for- 
tune alone  gave  kingdoms  and  empires,  wealth,  honours, 
offices ;  and  that  for  two  causes :  first,  because  every  wicked 
base  unwoilhy  wretch  was  preferred,  rich,  potent,  &c. ;  sec- 
ondly, because  of  their  uncertainty,  though  never  so  good, 
scarce  any  one  enjoyed  them  long ;  but  after,  they  began 
upon  better  advice  to  think  otherwise,  that  every  man  made 
his  own  fortune/'  The  last  of  necessity  was  Seneca's  tenet, 
that  God  was  alligcUus  causis  secundis,  so  tied  to  second 
causes,  to  that  inexorable  necessity,  that  he  could  alter 
nothing  of  that  which  was  once  decreed ;  sic  erat  in  Jaiis,  it 
cannot  be  altered,  semel  jussit,  semper  paret  Deus,  nulla  vts 
rumpity  nulla  preces,  nee  ipsum  Julmen,  God  hath  once  said 
it,  and  it  must  forever  stand  good,  no  prayers,  no  threats,  nor 
power,  nor  thunder  itself  can  alter  it.  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  and 
these  other  Stoics,  as  you  may  read  in  TuUy,  2,  de  divinatione, 
Gellius,  lib,  6,  cap.  2,  <&c.,  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages, 
there  have  been  such,  that  either  deny  God  in  all,  or  in  part ; 
some  deride  him,  they  could  have  made  a  better  world,  and 
ruled  it  more  orderly  themselves,  blaspheme  him,  derogate 
at  their  pleasure  from  him.  'Twas  so  in  ^Plato's  time, 
"  Some  say  there  be  no  gods,  others  that  they  care  not  for 
men,  a  middle  sort  grant  both."  Si  nan  sit  DeuSj  unde 
bona  f  si  sit  Deus,  unde  mala  f  So  Gotta  argues  in  TuUy, 
why  made  he  not  all  good,  or  at  least  tenders  not  the  welfare 
of  such  as  are  good  ?  As  the  woman  told  Alexander,  if  he  be 
not  at  leisure  to  hear  causes,  and  redress  them,  why  doth  he 
reign  ?  ^  Sextus  Empiricus  hath  many  such  arguments. 
Thus  pei  verse  men  cavil.  So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all 
sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent,  true,  false,  zealous,  ambidexters, 
neutralists,  lukewarm,  libertines,  atheists,  &c  They  will  see 
these  religious  sectaries  agree  amongst  themselves,  be  recon- 
ciled all,  before  they  will  participate  with,  or  believe  any ; 
they  think  in  the  mean   time  (which   •  Celsus  objects,  and 

1 10,  de  legib.    Alii  negant  esse  deos.    mathem.  >  Ori^n.  contra  Gebum, 

alii  deos  non  curare  res  humanas,  alii  1.  8,  hos  immerito  nobiscom  conferri  fort 
atraque  concedunt.  >  Lib.  8,  ad    declarat. 
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whom  Origen  confutes),  "  We  Christians  adore  a  person  put 
to  ^  death  with  no  more  reason  than  the  barbarous  Getes 
worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  Cilicians  Mopsus,  the  Thebans 
Amphiai-aus,  and  the  Lebadians  Trophonius;  one  religion 
is  as  true  as  another,  newfangled  devices,  all  for  human 
respects ; "  great-witted  Aristotle's  works  are  as  much  au- 
thentical  to  them  as  Scriptures,  subtle  Seneca's  Epistles  as 
canonical  as  St.  Paul's,  Pindarus's  Odes  as  good  as  the 
Prophet  David's  Psalms,  Epictetus's  Enchiridion  equivalent 
to  wise  Solomon's  Proverbs.  They  do  openly  and  boldly 
speak  this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places  and  com- 
panies. ^ "  Claudius  the  emperor  was  angry  with  Heaven, 
because  it  thundered,  and  challenged  Jupiter  into  the  field ; 
with  what  madness  I  saith  Seneca ;  he  thought  Jupiter  could 
not  hurt  him,  but  he  could  hurt  Jupiter,"  ZHagoras,  Demo- 

nax,  Epicurus,  Pliny,  Ludan,  Lucretitis, Contemptorque 

JDeum  Mezentius,  '^ professed  atheists  all"  in  their  times; 
though  not  simple  atheists  neither,  as  Cicogna  proves,  lib.  1, 
cap.  1,  they  scoffed  only  at  those  Pagan  gods,  their  plurality, 
base  and  fictitious  offices.  Gilbertus  Cognatus  labours  much, 
and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to  vindicate  Lucian  from  scandal,  and 
there  be  those  that  apologize  for  Epicurus,  but  all  in  vain ; 
Lucian  scoffs  at  all,  Epicurus  he  denies  all,  and  Lucretius 
his  scholar  defends  him  in  it : 

8  *^  Humana  ante  oculos  feed^  cum  vita  jaceret, 
In  terns  oppressa  gravi  cum  religione, 
Quae  caput  a  coeli  regionibus  ostendebat, 
Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans/'  &c. 

"  When  human  kind  was  drenched  in  superstition 

With  ghastly  looks  aloft,  which  frighted  mortal  men/*  &c. 

He  alone,  like  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world 
from  that  monster.  Uncle  ^  Pliny,  lib,  2,  cap,  7,  not,  hist. 
and  lib,  7,  cap,  55,  in  express  words  denies  the  immortality 

1  Cmcifixum  deum  ignominiort  Luol-  non  poese,  et  8e  nooere  tamen  Joyi  posse, 

aniu,  Tita  per^rin.     Christum    Tocat.  >  Lib.  1,1.       ^  Idem  status  post  mortem., 

s  De  irft,  16,  84.    Iratus  ooelo  quod  ob-  ac  ftiit  antequam  nasceremur,  et  Seneca, 

streperet.  ad    pugnam   Tocans    Jorem,  Idem  erit  post  me  quod  aute  me  fait, 
qniiuta  dementia?  putavit   sibi  nooere 
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of  the  soul.  '  Seneca  doth  little  less,  lib,  7,  epist.  55,  ad 
Lucilium,  et  lib.  de  consoL  ad  Martiam,  or  rather  more. 
Some  Greek  commentators  would  put  as  much  upon  Job, 
that  he  should  deny  resurrection,  &c,  whom  Pineda  copiouslj 
confutes  in  cap,  7,  Job,  vers,  9,  Aristotle  is  hardly  censured 
of  some,  both  divines  and  philosophers.  St.  Justin,  in  Pa- 
rcenetica  ad  Gentes,  Greg.  Nazianzen.  in  disput.  adversus 
Eun,  Theodoret,  lib,  5,  de  curat,  grcsc.  f^ff^c,  Origen.  Ub,  de 
prt'ncipiis,  Pomponatius  justifies  him  in  his  Tract  (so  styled 
at  least)  De  immortcditate  Aninue,  Scaliger  (\yho  would  for- 
swear himself  at  any  time,  saith  Patritius,  in  defence  of  his 
great  master  Aristotle),  and  Dandinus,  lib,  3,  de  animd, 
acknowledge  as  much.  Averroes  oppugns  all  spirits  and  su- 
preme powers ;  of  late  Brunus  {infelix  Bnmus,  '  Kepler  calls 
him),  Machiavel,  Csesar  Yaninus  lately  burned  at  Toulouse 
in  France,  and  Pet.  Aretine,  have  publicly  maintained  such 
atheistical  paradoxes,  *with  that  Italian  Boccaccio  with  his 
fable  of  three  rings,  &c,  ex  quo  infert  haud  posse  intemosei, 
qucB  sit  verior  religio,  Judaica,  Mahometana,  an  Christiana, 
quoniam  eadem  signa,  &c,  "from  which  he  infers,  that  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  which  is  the  true  religion,  Judaism, 
Mahommedanism,  or  Christianity,"  &c.  *Marinus  Mer- 
sennus  suspects  Cardan  for  his  subtleties,  Campanella,  and 
Charron's  Book  of  "Wisdom,  with  some  other  Tracts  to 
savour  of  '^  atheism  ;  but  amongst  the  rest  that  pestilent  book 
de  tribus  mundi  impostoribus,  quern  sine  horrore  (inquii)  non 
legos,  et  mundi  Oymbcdum  dialogis  quatuor  contentum^  anno 
1538,  auctore  Peresio,  Parisiis  excusum,  'dec  And  as 
there  have  been  in  all  ages  such  blasphemous  spirits,  so 
there  have  not  been  wanting  their  patrons,  protectors,  dis- 
ciples, and  adherents.  Never  so  many  atheists  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  saith  ^  Colerus,  as  in  this  age ;  the  like  complaint 

1  Lacenue  eadem  conditio  quuin  ez-  meet  an  atheist  as  soon  in  his  stndy  as 

tinguitur,  ac  fait  antequam  aooendere-  in  the  street.        *  Simonis  religio  incerto 

tur;  ita  et  hominis.        *  Dissert,  cum  aactore  Cracovisa  edit.  1588,  oonclusio 

nunc,  sider.        3  Campanella,  cap.   18.  libri  est,  Ede  itaque,  bibe,   lude,   fcc, 

Atheism,  triumphat.        4  Comment,  in  jam  Deus  figmentum  est.        f  Lib.  de 

Oen.  cap.  7.        ^  So  that  a  man  may  immortal.  aidmsB. 
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Mersennus  makes  in  France,  50,000  in  that  one  city  of  Paris. 
Frederic  the  Emperor,  as  ^  Matthew  Paris  records,  licet  non 
sit  recitahile  (I  use  his  own  words),  is  reported  to  have  said, 
Tres  prcBStigiaiores,  Moses,  ChristuSy  et  Mahomet,  tUi  mundo 
dominarentur,  totum  populum  sihi  contemporaneiim  seduxisse, 
(Henry  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  heard  him  speak  it,)  Si 
principes  imperii  institutioni  mece  adhcererent,  ego  muUb 
meliorem  modum  credendi  et  vivendi  ordinarem. 

To  these  professed  atheists  we  may  well  add  that  impious 
and  carnal  crew  of  worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners, 
that  go  to  hell  in  a  lethargy,  or  in  a  dream  ;  who  though  they 
be  professed  Christians,  yet  they  will  nidld  paUescere  culpa, 
make  a  conscience  of  nothing  they  do,  they  have  cauterized 
consciences,  and  are  indeed  in  a  reprobate  sense,  "  past  all 
feeling,  have  given  themselves  over  to  wantonness,  to  work  all 
manner  of  uncleanness  even  with  greediness,"  Ephes.  iv.  19. 
They  do  know  there  is  a  God,  a  day  of  judgment  to  come,  and 
yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  ita  comedunt  ac  dormiunt,  ac 
si  diemjudicii  evasissent ;  ita  ludunt  ac  rident,  ac  si  in  coelis 
cum  Deo  regnarent ;  they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as 
if  they  had  escaped  all  dangers,  and  were  in  heaven  already  : 

'  *'  Metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acheronris  avori.*' 


Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  con- 
temn the  means  of  their  salvation,  may  march  on  with  these ; 
but  above  all  others,  those  Herodian  temporizing  statesmen, 
political  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make  a  show  of 
religion,  but  in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  Simulaia  sanctitas 
duplex  iniquitas  ;  they  are  in  a  double  fault,  ^^  that  fashion 
themselves  to  this  world,"  which  'Paul  forbids,  and  like 
Mercury,  the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad  with  bad. 
When  they  are  at  Rome,  they  do  there  as  they  see  done, 
puritans  with  puritans,  papists  with  papists  ;  omnium  horarum 

1  Pag.  645,  an.  1288.  ad  finem  Henrici    fiite,  and  the  sound  of  craying  Acheron 
tertii.    Idem  Pisterius,  pag.  743,  in  com-    under  their  feet."        «  Kom.  xii.  2. 
pilat.  sua.        *  Virg.    *^  They  place  fear, 
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homineB,  formalists,  ambidexters,  lukewarm  Laodiceans.  ^All 
their  study  is  to  please,  and  their  god  is  their  oommoditj, 
their  labour  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  and  their  endeavours  to 
their  own  ends.  Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  public 
seem  to  do,  *  **  With  the  fool  in  their  hearts  they  say  there 

is  no  God."     Heus  tu de  Jove  quid  sentis  f     "  Hulloa ! 

what  is  your  opinion  about  a  *  Jupiter  ?  "  Their  words  are 
as  sofl  as  oil,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts ;  like  Alexan- 
der VI.  so  cunning  dissemblers,  that  what  they  think,  they 
never  speak.  Many  of  them  are  so  close,  you  can  hardly 
discern  it,  or  take  any  just  exceptions  at  them ;  they  are  not 
factious,  oppressors  as  most  are,  no  bribers,  no  simoniacal 
contractors,  no  such  ambitious,  lascivious  persons  as  some 
others  are,  no  drunkards,  sobrii  solem  vident  orientemf  sobrii 
videjil  occidenlem,  they  rise  sober,  and  go  sober  to  bed,  plain 
dealing,  upright,  honest  men,  they  do  wrong  to  no  man,  and 
are  so  reputed  in  the  world*s  esteem  at  least,  very  zealous  in 
religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble,  peacemakers,  keep 
all  duties,  very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken  of,  beloved  of  all 
men ;  but  he  that  knows  better  how  to  judge,  he  that  ex- 
amines the  heart,  saith  they  are  hypocrites,  Cor  dolo  plenum  ; 
sonant  vitium  percussa  maligne,  they  are  not  sound  within. 
As  it  is  with  writers  ^  oftentimes.  Plus  sancHmonice  in  libeUo, 
quam  lihelli  auctore,  more  holiness  is  in  the  book  than  in  the 
author  of  it ;  so  'tis  with  them ;  many  come  to  church  with 
great  Bibles,  whom  Cardan  said  he  could  not  choose  but 
laugh  at,  and  will  now  and  then  dare  operam  Augristino^  read 
Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed  usurers,  mere 
gripes,  tota  vittse  ratio  epicurea  est ;  all  their  life  is  epicurism 
and  atheism,  come  to  church  all  day,  and  lie  with  a  courtesan 
at  night.  Qui  Curios  simtdant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt,  they 
have  Esau's  hands,  and  Jacob's  voice ;  yea,  and  many  of 
those  holy  friars,  sanctified  men,  Cappam,  saith  Hierom,  et 
cilicium  induunt,  sed  intus  latronem  tegunt.     They  are  wolves 

1  Omnia  Aristlppam  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res.       *  Psal.  ziy.  1.        >  Onie- 
churdini.       « Erasmus. 
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in  sheep's  clothing,  Introrsum  turpes,  speciosi  peUe  decord, 
"  Fair  without,  and  most  foul  within."  ^Latet  plerumque  «t#d 
iristi  amictu  lascivia,  et  deformis  horror  vili  veste  tegitur  ;  ofl- 
times  under  a  mourning  weed  lies  lust  itself,  and  horrible 
vices  under  a  poor  coat.  But  who  can  examine  all  those 
kinds  of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into  their  hearts  ?  If  we  may 
guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  never  so  many  as  in  these 
days ;  show  me  a  plaindealing  true  honest  man ;  Et  pndor^ 
et  prohitas,  et  timor  omnis  abest.  He  that  shall  but  look  into 
their  lives,  and  see  such  enormous  vices,  men  so  immoderate 
in  lust,  unspeakable  in  malice,  furious  in  their  rage,  flatter- 
ing and  dissembling  (all  for  their  own  ends),  will  surely  think 
they  are  not  truly  religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most 
part  in  a  reprobate  sense,  as  in  this  age.  But  let  them  carry 
it  as  they  will  for  the  present,  dissemble  as  they  can,  a  time 
will  come  when  they  shall  be  called  to  an  account,  their  mel- 
ancholy is  at  hand,  they  pull  a  plague  and  curse  upon  their 
own  heads,  thesaurisant  iram  Dei.  Besides  all  such  as  are 
in  decs  contumeliosi,  blaspheme,  contemn,  neglect  God,  or 
scoff  at  him,  as  the  poets  feign  of  Salmoneus,  that  would  in 
derision  imitate  Jupiter's  thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his 
pains,  Jupiter  intonuit  contra,  &c,  so  shall  they  certainly  rue 
it  in  the  end,  (^  in  se  spuit  qui  in  ccdum  spuit,)  their  doom's 
at  hand,  and  hell  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  with  such 
atheistical  spirits  in  the  mean  time,  'tis  not  the  best  way  to 
reclaim  them.  Atheism,  idolatry,  heresy,  hypocrisy,  though 
they  have  one  common  root,  that  is,  indulgence  to  corrupt 
affection,  yet  their  growth  is  different,  they  have  divers  symp- 
toms, occasions,  and  must  have  several  cures  and  remedies. 
'Tis  true  some  deny  there  is  any  Grod,  some  confess,  yet 
believe  it  not ;  a  third  sort  confess  and  believe,  but  will  not 
live  afler  his  laws,  worship  and  obey  him ;  others  allow  God 
and  gods  subordinate^  but  not  one  God,  no  such  general  God, 
non  talem  Deum,  but  several  topic  gods  for  several  places, 

1  Hierom.       >  Senec.  oonsol.  ad  Polyb.  ca.  21. 
VOL.  ni.  29 
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and  those  not  to  persecute  one  another  for  any  diflference,  as 
Socinus  will,  but  rather  love  and  cherish. 

To  describe  them  in  particular,  to  produce  their  arguments 
and  reasons,  would  require  a  just  volume,  I  refer  them  there- 
fore that  expect  a  more  ample  satisfisiction,  to  those  subtle  and 
elaborate  treatises,  devout  and  famous  tracts  of  our  learned 
divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists),  that  have 
abundance  of  reasons  to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  <&c.,  out  of  the  strength  of  wit  and  philosophy 
bring  irrefragable  arguments  to  such  as  are  ingenuous  and 
well  disposed ;  at  the  least,  answer  all  cavils  and  objections 
to  confute  their  folly  and  madness,  and  to  reduce  them^  si  Jieri 
possetf  ad  sanam  mentem,  to  a  better  mind,  though  to  small 
purpose  many  times.  Amongst  others  consult  with  Julius 
Csesar  Lagalla,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Rome,  who  hath 
written  a  large  volume  of  late  to  confute  atheists ;  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  Hierom.  Montanus  de  immortalitate 
Anim<B ;  Lelius  Yincentius  of  the  same  subject  Thomas 
Giaminus,  and  Frandscus  Collins  de  Paganorum  animahus 
post  mortem,  a  famous  doctor  of  the  Ambrosian  College  in 
Milan.  Bishop  Fotherby  in  his  Aiheomasttx,  Doctor  Dove, 
Doctor  Jackson,  Abemethy,  Corderoy,  have  written  well  of 
this  subject  in  our  mother  tongue ;  in  Latin,  Colerus,  Zanchi- 
us,  Paleareus,  lUyricus,  ^  Philippus,  Faber  Faventinus,  &c- 
But  instar  omnium,  the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists  is 
Marinus  Mersennus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis ;  ^  with 
Campanella's  Atheismus  Triumphatus.  He  sets  down  at  large 
the  causes  of  this  brutish  passion  (seventeen  in  number  I 
take  it),  answers  all  their  arguments  and  sophisms,  which 
he  reduceth  to  twenty-six  heads,  proving  withal  his  own  as- 
sertion ;  "  There  is  a  G^d,  such  a  God,  the  true  and  sole 
God,"  by  thirty-five  reasons.  His  Colophon  is  how  to  resist 
and  repress  atheism  and  to  that  purpose  he  adds  four  espe- 
cial means  or  ways,  which  whoso  will  may  profitably  peruse. 

1  DIsput.  4,  PhiloflophiaB  adyer.  Atheos.  Venetiis,  1627,  quarto.        <  Edit.  BonuB, 
fol.  1681. 
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SuBSECT.  II. — Despair.    Despairs^   EquivocationSy  Defini' 

tion,  Parties  and  Parts  affected. 

There  be  many  -kinds  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be 
holy,  some  unholy,  as  ^  one  distinguisheth ;  that  unholy  he 
defines  out  of  TuUy  to  be  ^gritudinem   animi  sine  vUd 
rerum  expectaiione  meliorey  a  sickness  of  the  soul  without  any 
hope  or  expectation  of  amendment ;  which   commonly  suc- 
ceeds fear ;  for  whilst  evil  is  expected,  we  fear  ;  but, when  it 
is  certain,  we  despair.     According  to  Thomas,  1,  2<b,  distinct, 
40,  art.  4,  it  is  Recesstis  a  re  desiderata^  propter  impossibilita- 
tern  existimatam,  a  restraint  from  the  thing  desired,  for  some 
inapossibility  supposed.     Because   they  cannot  obtain  what 
they  would,  they  become  desperate,  and  many  times  either 
yield  to  the  passion  by  death  itself,  or  else  attempt  impos- 
sibilities, not  to  be  performed  by  men.     In  some  cases,  this 
desperate  humour  is  not  much  to  be  discommended,  as  in 
-wars  it  is  a  cause  many  times  of  extraordinary  valour ;  as 
Joseph.,  lib,  1,  de  hello  Jud,  cap.  14,  L.  DanaBus,  in  Aphoris. 
polit  pag.  226,  and  many  poUticians  hold.     It  makes  them 
improve  their  worth  beyond  itself,  and  of  a  forlorn  impotent 
company  become  conquerors  in  a  moment.      Una  sahis  victis 
nuUam  sperare  saltUem,  "the  only  hope  for  the  conquered  is 
despair."  In  such  courses  when  they  see  no  remedy,  but  that 
they  must  either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and 
oftentimes,  prcster  spem,  beyond   all  hope  vindicate   them- 
selves.    Fifteen  thousand  Locrenses  fought  against  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Crotonienses,  and  seeing  now  no  way  but  one, 
they  must  all  die,  ^  thought  they  would  not  depart   unre- 
venged,  and  thereupon  desperately  giving  an  assault,  con- 
quered their  enemies.     Nee  alia  causa  victoria  (saith  Justin 
mine  author)  qtmm  qudd  desperaverant.     William  the  Con- 
queror, when  he  first  landed  in  England,  sent  back  his  ships, 
that  his  soldiers  might  have  no  hope  of  retiring  back.     *  Bo- 

1  Abemethy,  c.  24,  of  his  Physio  of  the  dogulos  cepit,  ut  victores  ae  putaront  d 
Sottl.  sOmissftspeTictorisein  destina-  non  innlti  morerentur.  Justin.  1.  20. 
tarn  mortem  conspirant,  tantusque  ardor    >  Method,  hist.  cap.  6. 
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dine  ezcuseth  his  oouDtrymen's  overthrow  at  that  famous 
battle  at  Aginoourt,  in  Henry  the  Fifth  his  time  {ctd  nrnik, 
saith  Froissart,  iota  historia  producere  nan  posstt,  which  no 
history  can  parallel  almoBt,  wherein  one  handful  of  En^ish- 
men  overthrew  a  royal  army  of  Frenchmen),  with  this  refuge 
of  despair,  pauci  detperatiy  a  few  desperate  fellows  being 
compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all  hope  of  li^  fought 
like  so  many  devils;  and  gives  a  caution,  that  no  soldiers 
hereafter  set  upon  desperate  persons,  which  ^  after  Frontiniis 
and  Vigetius,  Guicciardini  likewise  admonisheth,  Hyponmeiy 
part*  2,  pag,  25,  not  to  stop  an  enemy  that  is  going  his  way. 
Many  such  kinds  there  are  of  desperation,  when  men  are 
past  hope  of  obtaining  any  suit»  or  in  despair  of  better  for- 
tune ;  Degperaitio  facit  monachum,  as  the  saying  is,  and  des- 
peration causeth  death  itself;  how  many  thousands  in  sadi 
distress  have  made  away  themselves,  and  many  others !  For 
be  that  cares  not  £br  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's  life. 
A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  ^Paterculus  tells  the  story,  perceiv- 
ing himself  and  Fulvius  Flaccus  his  dear  friend,  now  both 
carried  to  prison  by  Opimius,  and  in  despair  of  pardon,  seeing 
the  young  man  weep,  qutn  tu  poUus  hoc,  ingudt,  faci^  do  as 
I  do ;  and  with  that  knocked  out  his  brains  against  the  door- 
cheek,  as  he  was  entering  into  ^ris/fm^proiiTvmque  illtso  capiU 
in  carce9'%8  januam  effuso  cerebro  expiravity  and  so  des- 
perately died.  But  these  are  equivocal,  improper.  ^^  When 
I  speak  of  despair,"  saith  ♦  Zanchy,  "  I  speak  not  of  every 
kind,  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  Grod.  It  is  opposite 
to  hope,  and  a  most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the  devil  seeks 
to  entrap  men."  Musculus  makes  four  kinds  of  desperaticMi, 
of  God,  ourselves,  our  neighbour,  or  anything  to  be  done; 
but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily  to  the  former ; 
all  kinds  are  opposite  to  hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  pas- 
sions, as  Simonides  calls  it ;  I  do  not  mean  that  vain  hope 

1  Hoeti  abire  yolenti  iter  minimi  inter-  ratione,  sed  tantum  de  e&  qui  despenre 

•pindaa,  &c.       >  Podter.  Tolum.       ^Su-*  solent  homines  de  Deo;  opponitur  spei, 

per  prseceptum  primum  de  Relig.  et  par>  et  est  peocatum  graTiwimiim,  8te. 
tibus  ^us.    Non  loquor  de  omni  despe* 
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which  fantastical  fellows  feign  to  themselves,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  is  insamnium  vigikmtiumy  a  waking  dream  ; 
but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds  from  confidence,  and  is 
an  anchor  to  a  floating  soul ;  spes  edit  agricolas,  even  in  our 
temporal  affairs,  hope  revives  *us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther 
animateth ;  and  were  it  not  for  hope,  "  we  of  all  others  were 
the  most  miserable,*'  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  life ;  were  it  not 
for  hope,  the  heart  would  break  ;  "  for  though  they  be  pun- 
ished in  the  sight  of  men,"  (Wisdom  iii.  4,)  yet  is  "their 
hope  full  of  immortahty ;  '*  yet  doth  it  not  so  rear,  as  despair 
doth  deject ;  this  violent  and  sour  passion  of  despair,  is  of 
all  perturbations  most  grievous,  as  ^  Patritius  holds.  Some 
divide  it  into  final  and  temporal ;  *  final  is  incurable,  which 
befalleth  reprobates  ;  temporal  is  a  rejection  of  hope  and 
comfort  for  a  time,  which  may  befall  the  best  of  God's  chil- 
dren, and  it  commonly  proceeds  ' "  from  weakness  of  faith," 
as  in  David  when  he  was  oppressed  he  cried  out,  "  O  Lord, 
thou  hast  forsaken  me,"  but  this  for  a  time.  This  ebbs  and 
flows  with  hope  and  fear ;  it  is  a  grievous  sin  howsoever  ; 
although  some  kind  of  despair  be  not  amiss,  when,  saith 
Zanchins,  we  despair  of  our  own  means,  and  rely  wholly 
upon  God ;  but  that  species  is  not  here  meant.  This  per- 
nicious kind  of  desperation  is  the  subject  of  our  discourse, 
homicida  anim^e,  the  murderer  of  the  soul,  as  Austin  terms 
it,  a  fearful  passion,  wherein  the  party  oppressed  thinks  he 
can  get  no  ease  but  by  death,  and  is  fully  resolved  to  offer 
violence  unto  himself;  so  sensible  of  his  burden,  and  im- 
patient of  his  cross,  that  he  hopes  by  death  alone  to  be  freed 
of  his  calamity  (though  it  prove  otherwise),  and  chooseth 
with  Job  vi.  8,  9  ;  vii.  15,  "  Rather  to  be  strangled  and  die, 
than  to  be  in  his  bonds."  *  The  part  affected  is  the  whole 
goul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it ;  there  is  a  privation  of  joy, 
hope,  trust,  confidence,  of  present  and  future  good,  and  in 
their  place  succeed  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  as  in  the  symptoms  shall 

1  Lib.  5,    tit.  21,  de   regis   ingtitut.    pewlsttitit.    Zanchlus.         «  Vitltim  ftb 
Omnium      pertur1}ationum     deterrima.    infidelitate  profldaoeas.  *  Abema- 

3  Reprobi  usque  ad  finem  pertinaciter    thy. 
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be  shown.  The  heart  ib  grieved,  the  conscience  wounded, 
the  mind  eclipsed  with  black  fumes  arising  from  those  per- 
petual terrors. 

Subs  EOT.  III.  —  Causes  of  Despair,  the  Devil,  MeUmcholiy, 
Meditation,  Distrust,  Weakness  of  Faith,  Rigid  Ministers, 
Misunderstanding  Scriptures,  Guilty  Consciences,  S^c, 

The  principal  agent  and  procurer  of  this  mischief  is  the 
devil ;  those  whom  God  forsakes,  the  devil  hy  his  permis- 
sion lajs  hold  on.     Sometimes  he  persecutes  them  with  that 
worm  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  ^Saul,  and  othei-s. 
The  poets  call  it  Nemesis,  but  it  is  indeed  God's  just  judg- 
ment, sero  sed  serio,  he  strikes  home  at  last,  and  setteth  upon 
them  "  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  1  Thes.  ii.     *  This  temporary 
passion  made  David  cry  out,  ^  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine 
anger,  neither  chasten   me  in  thine  heavy  displeasure ;  for 
thine    arrows    have  light  upon  me,  &c.,  there   is  nothing 
sound  in  my  flesh,  because  of  thine  anger."     Again,  I  roar 
for  the  very  grief  of  my  heart ;    and   Psalm  xxii.     "  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  and  art  so  far 
from  my  health,  and  the  words  of  my  crying  ?     I  am  like 
to    water   poured   out,   my  bones   are   out   of  joint,  mine 
heart    is    like   wax,  that  is   molten  in   the   midst  of   my 
bowels."    So  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15  and  16  vers,  and  Psalm  cii. 
^  I  am  in  misery  at  the  point  of  death,  from  my  youth  1 
suffer  thy  terrors,  doubting  for  my  life;    thine  indignations 
have  gone  over  me,  and  thy  fear  hath  cut  me  off."     Job  doth 
often  complain  in  this  kind ;  and  those  God  doth  not  assist, 
the  devil  is  ready  to  try  and  torment,  "  still  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour."     If  he  find  them  merry,  saith   Gregory, 
^^  he  tempts  them  forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act ;  if  pensive 
and  sad,  to  a  desperate  end."     Aut  suadendo  blanditur,  out 
minando  terret,  sometimes  by  fair  means,  sometimes  again  by 
foul,  as  he  perceives  men  severally  inclined.     His  ordinary 
engine  by  which  he  produces  this  effect,  is  the  melancholy 

1 1  Sun.  U.  16.        s  Paal.  zzzTiii. 
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humour  itself,  which  is  balneum  dtahoU,  the  deviPs  bath ; 
and  as  in  Saul,  those  evil  spirits  get  in  ^  as  it  were,  and 
take  possession  of  us.  Black  choler  is  a  shoeing-horn,  a  bait 
to  allure  them,  insomuch  that  many  writers  make  melan- 
choly an  ordinary  cause,  and  a  symptom  of  despair,  for  that 
such  men  are  most  apt,  by  reason  of  their  ill-disposed 
temper,  to  distrust,  fear,  grief,  mistake,  and  amplify  what- 
soever they  preposterously  conceive,  or  falsely  apprehend. 
Oonsdenda  scrupulosa  nascitur  ex  vitio  naturali,  comphxione 
melancholicd,  (saith  Navarrus,  cap,  27,  num,  282,  torn.  2,  cos, 
conscien.)  The  body  works  upon  the  mind,  by  obfuscating 
the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments,  which  ^  Perkins  illus- 
trates by  simile  of  an  artificer,  that  hath  a  bad  tool,  his  skill 
is  good,  ability  correspondent,  by  reason  of  ill  tools  his  work 
must  needs  be  lame  and  imperfect.  But  melancholy  and 
despair,  though  often,  do  not  always  concur ;  there  is  much 
difference ;  melancholy  fears  without  a  cause,  this  upon 
great  occasion ;  melanxiholy  is  caused  by  fear  and  grief,  but 
this  torment  procures  them  and  all  extremity  of  bitter- 
ness ;  much  melancholy  is  without  afl9dction  of  conscience, 
as  •  Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  four  reasons ;  and  yet 
melancholy  alone  again  may  be  sometimes  a  sufficient  cause 
of  this  terror  of  conscience.  *  Felix  Plater  so  found  it  in 
his  observations,  e  melancholicis  alii  damnaios  se  ptUant,  Deo 
curm  non  sunt,  nee  prcedestinaii,  &c.  "  Tfiey  think  they  are 
not  predestinate,  God  hath  forsaken  them ; "  and  yet  other- 
wise very  zealous  and  religious  ;  and  'tis  common  to  be  seen, 
**  melancholy  for  fear  of  God's  judgment  and  hell-fire,  drives 
men  to  desperation  ;  fear  and  sorrow,  if  .they  be  immoderate, 
end  oflen  with  it."  Intolerable  pain  and  anguish,  long  sick- 
ness, captivity,  misery,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and 
those  lesser  griefs,  do  sometimes  effect  it,  or  such  dismal 
accidents.     Si  non  statim  relevantur,  ^Mersennus,  dtdntant 

1  Immiscent  se  mali  genii,  Lem.  lib.  1,  desperationem  seepe  dndt  haec  melsn- 

eap<  16.        s  Gases  of  conscience,  1. 1,  16.  cholia.  et  est  frequentissima  ob  supplicil 

3  Tract.  Melan.  cap.  33  et  34.        ^  o.  8,  metum  seternumque  judicium;  moeror 

de  mentis  alien.  Deo  minus  se  curse  e^se,  et  metus  in  desperationem  plenimque 

Dcc  ad  salutem  praedestinatos  esse.    Ad  desinunt.        ^  Comment,  in  1  cap.  gen. 
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an  tit  Diiu^  if  they  be  not  eased  forthwith,  tbej  doubt 
whether  there  be  any  God,  they  rave,  curse,  ^  and  are  des- 
perately mad  because  good  men  are  oppressed,  wicked  men 
flourish,  they  have  not  as  they  think  to  their  desert,"  and 
through  impatience  of  calamities  are  so  misaffected.  Democ- 
ritus  put  out  his  eyes,  ne  mcUorum  civium  prasperog  viderei 
$uccessu$j  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see  wicked  m^i 
prosper,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  make  away  himself,  as 
^Agellius  writes  of  him.  Felix  Plater  hath  a  memorable 
example  in  this  kind,  of  a  painter's  wife  in  Basil,  that  was 
melancholy  for  her  son's  death,  and  for  melancholy  became 
desperate ;  she  thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins, 
'  *'  and  for  four  months  still  raved,  that  she  was  in  hell-fire, 
already  damned."  When  the  humour  is  stirred  up,  every 
small  object  aggravates  and  incenseth  it,  as  the  parties  are 
addicted.  '  The  same  author  hath  an  example  of  a  merchant 
man,  that  for  the  loss  of  a  little  wheat,  which  he  had  over 
long  kept,  was  troubled  in  oonsdence,  for  that  he  had  not 
sold  it  sooner,  or  given  it  to  the  poor,  yet  a  good  scholar 
and  a  great  divine ;  no  persuasion  would  serve  to  the  con- 
trary  but  that  for  this  fact  he  was  damned ;  in  other  matters 
very  judicious  and  discreet.  Solitariness,  much  fasting 
divine  meditation,  and  contemplations  of  Grod's  judgm^its, 
most  part  accompany  this  melancholy,  and  are  main  causes, 
as  ^  Navarrus  holds  ;  to  converse  with  such  kind  of  persons 
so  troubled,  is  sufficient  occasion  of  trouble  to  some  men. 
NonnuUi  oh  Umgas  tnedias,  studia  et  meditcUiones  ecdestes,  de 
rehus  sacn's  et  reHgione  semper  agitant^  &c  Many  (saith  P. 
Forestus)  through  long  fasting,  serious  meditations  of  heav* 
enly  things,  fall  into  such  fits ;  and  as  Lemnius  adds,  lib,  4^ 
cap,  21,  '  "  If  they  be  solitary  given,  superstitious,  precise,  or 

artic.  8,  qnia  impii  florent,  boni  oppri-  pulosis,  TifrilisB,  jcjunia.         &  SoKtarkn  , 

muntur^   &c.,  alius   ex   consideratioDe  et    superatitiosoa     plerumque    ezagitat 

hujiis  seriSL  desperabunduB.        i  Lib.  20,  conscientia,  non  mercatorea,  lenones,  cau 

fi.  17.        ^  Damnatam  se  putavit,  et  per  ponee,  fteneratores,   &e.,    laiti^orem    hi 

quatuor  mensen  Gehennaa  poenam  sentire.  nacti  Buot  conscientiam.    JuTenes  pie 

*  1566.  ob  trlticum  diatius  Betratam  con-  rumque  conscieatiam   negUKUDt,  eeoes 

9cie  ttiiB  BtimuliR  a^catur,  &c.        ^Tom.  aatem,  &c. 
2,  o.  27,  nam.  282,  cooTersatio  cum  sera- 
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very  devout ;  seldom  shall  you  find  a  merchant,  a  soldier,  an 
innkeeper,  a  bawd,  a  host,  a  usurer  so  troubled  in  mind,  they 
have  cheveril  consciences  that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldom 
moved  in  this  kind  or  molested  ;  young  men  and  middle 
age  are  more  wild  and  less  apprehensive  ;  but  old  folks, 
most  part,  such  as  are  timorous  and  religiously  given."  Pet. 
Forestus,  observat,  lib,  10,  cap.  12,  de  morbis  cerebri,  hath  a 
fearful  example  of  a  minister,  that  through  precise  fasting  in 
Lent,  and  overmuch  meditation,  contracted  this  mischief,  and 
in  the  end  became  desperate,  thought  he  saw  devils  in  his 
chamber,  and  that  he  could  not  be  saved ;  he  smelled  nothing, 
as  he  said,  but  fire  and  brimstone,  was  already  in  hell,  and 
would  ask  them,  still,  if  they  did  not  ^  smell  as  much,  I 
told  him  he  was  melancholy,  but  he  laughed  me  to  scorn, 
and  replied  that  he  saw  devils,  talked  with  them  in  good 
earnest,  would  spit  in  my  face,  and  ask  me  if  I  did  not  smell 
brimstone,  but  at  last  he  was  by  him  cured.  Such  another 
story  I  find  in  Plater,  observat.  lib.  1.  A  poor  fellow  had 
done  some  foul  offence,  and  for  fourteen  days  would  eat  no 
meat,  in  the  end  became  desperate,  the  divines  about  him 
could  not  ease  him,  ^  but  so  he  died.  Continual  meditation  of 
God's  judgments  troubles  many,  MtUti  ob  timorem  fviuri  jv^ 
diciiy  saith  Guatinerius,  cap.  5,  trojct.  15,  et  suspicionem  des- 
perabundi  sunt  David  himself  complains  that  God's  judg- 
ments terrified  his  soul.  Psalm  cxix.  part  16,  vers.  8,  "My 
flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  thee,  and  I  am  afraid  of  thy  judg- 
ments." Qtwties  diem  iUum  cogito  (saith  *Hierome)  toto  cor- 
pore  contremisco,  I  tremble  as  often  as  I  think  of  it  The  ter- 
rible meditation  of  hell-fire  and  eternal  punishment  much 
torments  a  sinful  silly  soul.  What's  a  thousand  years  to 
eternity  ?  Ubi  mosror,  tiMfletus,  ubi  dolor  sempitemus  ?  Mors 
sine  morte^  finis  sine  fine  ;  a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may 
not  endure,  the  pain  is  so   grievous,  we  may  not  abide  an 

1  An    non    gentis    sulphur,   inquit?  absint  ab  insanlSi;  neque  tamen  aliud 

2  Desperabundus  misere  periit.  ^  In  hac  mentis  anxietate  efflciunr,  qnam  ut 

17  Johannis.    Non  pauci  se  cruciant,  et  diabolo  potestatem  faciant  ipsos  per  deft- 

escarnificant  in  tantum,  ut  non  parum  perationem  ad  inferos  producendi. 
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hour,  a  night  is  intolerable  ;  and  what  shall  this  unspeakable 
fire  then  be  that  bums  forever,  innumerable  infinite  millions 
of  years,  in  omne  tevum,  in  (Btemum,    O  eternity ! 

1 "  ^ternitas  est  ilia  vox, 

Vox  ilia  fulminatriXi 
Tonitruis  minacior, 

Fragoribusque  cobH, 
^ternitas  est  ilia  vox, 

— met&  carens  et  ortUi  &c. 
Tormenta  nulla  territant, 

Quae  finiantur  annis; 
J!temitas,  stern! tas 

Versat  coquitqne  pectus. 
Auget  hsec  poeuas  indies, 

Centuplicatque  flammas,"  &c. 

This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  souls,  es- 
pecially if  their  bodies  be  predisposed  by  melancholy,  they 
religiously  given,  and  have  tender  consciences,  every  small 
object  afirights  them,  the  very  inconsiderate  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture itself,  and  misinterpretation  of  some  places  of  it;  as, 
"  Many  are  called,  few  are  chosen.  Not  every  one  that  saith 
Lord.  Fear  not  little  fiock.  He  that  stands,  let  him  take 
heed  lest  he  fall.  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  That  night  two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  one  received, 
the  other  left.  Strait  is  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  and 
few  there  are  that  enter  therein."  The  parable  of  the  seed 
and  of  the  sower,  "  some  fell  on  barren  ground,  some  was 
choked.  Whom  he  hath  predestinated  he  hath  chosen.  He 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy."  Nan  est 
vohntis  nee  currentis^  sed  miserentis  Dei,  These  and  the 
like  places  terrify  the  souls  of  many ;  election,  predestination, 
reprobation,  preposterously  conceived,  offend  divers,  with  a 
deal  of  foolish  presumption,  curiosity,  needless  speculation, 
contemplation,  solicitude,  wherein   they  trouble  and  puzzle 

1  Drexelius    Nicet.   lib.   2.    cap.    11.  torments  affright  us  which  are  limited  to 

"  Eternity,  that  word,  that  tremendous  years :  Eternity,  eternity,  occupies  and 

word,  more  threatening  than  thunders  inflames  the  heart — this  it  is  that  daily 

and  the  artillery  of  heaven — Eternity,  augments  our  sufferings,  and  multiplies 

that  word,  without  end  or  origin.    No  our  heart-burnings  a  hundred-fold." 
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themselves  about  those  questions  of  grace,  freewill,  per- 
severance, God's  secrets ;  they  will  know  more  than  is  re- 
vealed of  Grod  in  his  word,  human  capacity,  or  ignorance  can 
apprehend,  and  too  importunate  inquiry  after  that  which  is 
revealed ;  mysteries,  ceremonies,  observation  of  Sabbaths, 
laws,  duties,  &c.,  with  many  such  which  the  casuists  discuss, 
and  schoolmen  broach,  which  divers  mistake,  misconstrue, 
misapply  to  themselves,  to  their  own  undoing,  and  so  fall  into 
this  gulf.  "They  doubt  of  their  election,  how  they  shall 
know  it,  by  what  signs.  And  so  far  forth,"  saith  Luther, 
**  with  such  nice  points,  torture  and  crucify  themselves,  that 
they  are  almost  mad,  and  all  they  get  by  it  is  this,  they  lay 
open  a  gap  to  the  devil  by  desperation  to  carry  them  to  hell ;  '* 
but  the  greatest  harm  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thundering 
ministers,  a  most  frequent  cause  they  are  of  this  malady ; 
^"and  do  more  harm  in  the  church  (saith  Erasmus)  than 
they  that  flatter ;  great  danger  on  both  sides,  the  one  lulls 
them  asleep  in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them  to  des- 
pair." Whereas,  St.  Bernard  well  adviseth,  ^ "  We  should 
not  meddle  with  the  one  without  the  other,  nor  speak  of 
judgment  without  mercy ;  the  one  alone  brings  desperation, 
the  other  security."  But  these  men  are  wholly  for  judg- 
ment ;  of  a  rigid  disposition  themselves,  there  is  no  mercy 
with  them,  no  salvation,  no  balsam  for  their  diseased  souls, 
they  can  speak  of  nothing  but  reprobation,  hell-fire,  and  dam- 
nation ;  as  they  did,  Luke  xi.  46,  lade  men  with  burdens 
grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they  themselves  touch  not  with  a 
finger.  'Tis  familiar  with  our  papists  to  terrify  men's  souls 
with  purgatory,  tales,  visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the 
most  generous  spirits,  "  to  *  require  charity,"  as  Brentius  ob- 
serves, "of  others,  bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when 
they  themselves  breathe  nought  but  lust,  envy,  covetousness." 

1  Ecelesiast.  1. 1.    Haud  acio  an  majus  altero  proferre  non  expedit ;  recordatio 

cUscrimen  ab  hia  qui  blandlantur,  an  ab  aolius  judicii  in  deaperationem  pnecipi- 

hia  qui  territant ;  ingena  utrinque  peric-  tat,  et  misericordiee  fallax  oatentatio  pea- 

ulum;  alii  ad  aecuritatem  ducunt,  alii  aimam  generat  aecuritatem.        sin  Luc. 

afBictionum    magnitudine    mentem  ab-  hom.  103,  exigunt  ab  aliia  charitatem, 

sorbent,  et  in  deaperatioaem    trahunt.  beneflcentiam,  cum  ipai  nil  apectent  pne- 

s  Bern.  anp.  16,  cant.  1,  alterum  sine  ter  libidinem,  invidiam,  avaritiam. 
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They  teach  others  to  fast,  give  alms,  do  penance, -and  cracify 
their  mind  with  superstitious  observations,  bread  and  water, 
hair  clothes,  whips,  and  the  like,  when  they  themselves  have 
all  the  dainties  the  world  can  afFord,  lie  on  a  down-bed  wit^ 
a  courtesan  in  their  arms ;  Heu  quantum  patimur  pro  Ohristo^ 
as  ^  he  said,  what  a  cruel  t3rrann j  is  this,  so  to  insult  over  and 
terrify  men's  souls  I  Our  indiscreet  pastors  many  of  them 
come  not  far  behind,  whilst  in  their  ordinary  sermons  they 
speak  so  much  of  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  ah 
eetemOf  subtraction  of  grace,  pretention,  voluntary  pennid* 
sion,  &c.,  by  what  signs  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try 
themselves,  whether  they  be  Grod's  true  children  elect,  an  sint 
reprobi,  prcedestinaiiy  &c.,  with  such  scrupulous  points,  they 
still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  God's  judgments  witboat 
respect,  intempestively  rail  at  and  pronounce  them  damned 
in  all  auditories,  for  giving  so  much  to  sports  and  honest  re- 
creations, making  every  small  ikult  and  thing  indifferent  an 
irremissible  offence,  they  so  rent,  tear  and  wound  men's  con- 
sciences, that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  at  their  wits'  end. 

"  These  bitter  potions  (saith  ^  Erasmus)  are  still  in  their 
mouths,  nothing  but  gall  and  horror,  and  a  mad  noise,  they 
make  all  their  auditors  desperate ; "  many  are  wounded  by 
this  means,  and  they  commonly  that  are  most  devout  and 
precise,  have  been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of 
their  salvation ;  they  that  have  tender  consciences,  that  fol- 
low sermons,  frequent  lectures,  that  have  indeed  least  cause, 
they  are  most  apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into  these  miseries.  I 
have  heard  some  complain  of  Parson's  Resolution,  and  other 
books  of  like  nature  (good  otherwise),  they  are  too  tragical, 
too  much  dejecting  men,  aggravating  offences ;  great  cai-e  and 
choice,  much  discretion  is  required  in  this  kind. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  own 
conscience,  sense  of  our  sins,  and  God's  anger  justly  deserved, 
a  guilty  conscience  for  some  foul  offence  formerly  committed, 

1  Leo  deciiDos.        9  De  Aituro  judicio.    habent,  ut  multos  inde  in 
de  damnatione  horrendum  crepunt,  et    oogant. 
amanuB    illas    potiones  in    ore    semper 
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^  0  miser  Oreste,  quid  morhi  te  perdit  f     Or  :   Conscien- 


titty  Sum  enim  mihi  consdus  de  malis  perpetraJtis?  "  A  good 
conscience  is  a  continual  feast,"  but  a  galled  conscience  is  as 
great  a  torment  as  can  possibly  happen,  a  still  baking  oven, 
(so  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyph,  compares  it,)  another  hell. 
Our  conscience,  which  is  a  great  ledger-book,  wherein  are 
written  all  our  offences,  a  register  to  lay  them  up,  (which 
those  ^  Egyptians  in  their  hiei-oglyphics  expressed  by  a  mill, 
as  well  for  the  continuance,  as  for  the  torture  of  it,)  grinds 
our  souls  with  the  remembrance  of  some  precedent  sins,, 
makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  condemn  our  own  selves. 
*  *^  Sin  lies  at  door,"  &c.  I  know  there  be  many  other  causes 
assigned  by  Zanchius,  ^  Musculus,  and  the  rest ;  as  incredu- 
lity, infidelity,  presumption,  ignorance,  blindness,  ingratitude, 
discontent ;  those  five  grand  miseries  in  Aristotle,  ignominy, 
need,  sickness,  enmity,  death,  &c. ;  but  this  of  conscience  is 
the  greatest,  ^Jnstar  uLceris  corpus  jugiter  perceUens  ;  The 
scrupulous  conscience  (as  '  Peter  Forestus  calls  it)  which 
tortures  so  many,  that  either  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of 
their  unworthiness,  and  consideration  of  their  own  dissolute 
life,  "  accuse  themselves  and  aggravate  every  small  offence, 
when  there  is  no  such  cause,  misdoubting  in  the  mean  time 
God's  mercies,  they  fall  into  these  inconveniences."  The 
poet  calls  them  ^  furies  dire,  but  it  is  the  conscience  alone 
which  is  a  thousand  witnesses  to  accuse  us,  ^  Node  dieque 
8uum  gestani  in  pectore  testem.  A  continual  testor  to  give 
in  evidence,  to  empanel  a  jury  to  examine  us,  to  cry  guilty, 
a  persecutor  with  hue  and  cry  to  follow,  an  apparitor  to  sum- 
mon us,  a  bailiff  to  carry  us,  a  serjeant  to  arrest,  an  attorney 
to  plead  against  us,  a  jailer  to  torment,  a  judge  to  condemn, 
still  accusing,  denouncing,  torturing,  and  molesting.  And  as 
the  statue  of  Juno  in  that  holy  city  near  Euphrates  in  ^*As- 

1  Euripides.    '*0   wietohed   Orestes,  tia,  nodum  in  scirpo  qnserunt,  et  ubi 

what  malady  consumes  you  ?  "     ^  "  Con-  nulla  causa  subest,  misericordiaa  diTinsB 

science,  for  I   am    coinscious  of  eyil."  diflSdentea,  se  Oreo  destinant.        ^  Coeli- 

s  Pterins.        «  Gen.  iY.        6  9  ciiuses  us,  lib.  6.        ^  Juvenal.    ''Night  and 

Musculus  makes.      ^  Plutarch.      7  Alios  day  they  carry   their  witnesses  in  the 

jnisere  castigat  plena  acrupulis  conscien-  breast."       ^  Lucian.  de  deSL  Syri&.    Si 
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Bjria  will  look  still  towards  you,  sit  where  you  will  in  her 
temple,  she  stares  full  upon  you,  if  you  go  by,  she  follows 
with  her  eye,  in  all  sites,  places,  conventicles,  actions,  our 
conscience  will  be  still  ready  to  accuse  us.      Ailer  many 
pleasant  days,  and  fortunate  adventures,  merry  tides,  this  con- 
science at  last  doth  arrest  us.     Well  he  may  escape  temporal 
punishment,  ^  bribe  a  corrupt  judge,  and  avoid  the  censure 
of  law,  and  flourish  for  a  time;  "for*  who  ever  saw  (saith 
Chrysostom)  a  covetous  man  troubled  in  mind  when  he  is 
telling  of  his  money,  an  adulterer  mourn  with  his  mistress  in 
his  arms?  we  are  then  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  perceive 
nothing;"  yet  as  the  prodigal  son  had  dainty  fare,  sweet 
music  at  first,  merry  company,  jovial  entertainment,  but  a 
cruel  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  a  fearful 
visitation  commonly  follows.     And  the  devil  that  then  told 
thee  that  it  was  a  light  sin,  or  no  sin  at  all,  now  aggravates 
on  the  other  side,  and  telleth  thee,  that  it  is  a  most  irremissi- 
ble  offence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and  Judas,  to  bring  them  to 
despair  ;  every  small  circumstance  before  neglected  and  con- 
temned, will  now  amplify  itself,  rise  up  in   judgment,  and 
accuse  the  dust  of  their  shoes,  dumb  creatures,  as  to  Lucian's 
tyrant,  lectus  et  candela,  the  bed  and  candle  did  bear  witness, 
to  torment  their  souls  for  their  sins  past     Tragical  examples 
in  this  kind  are  too  familiar  and  common :  Adrian,  Gralba, 
Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Caracalla,  were  in  such  horror  of  con- 
science for  their  offences  committed,  murders,  rapes,  extor- 
tions, injuries,  that  they  were  weary  of  their  lives,  and  could 
get  nobody  to   kill  them.     'Kennetus,  King  of  Scotland, 
when  he  had  murdered  his  nephew  Malcolm,  King  Duffe's 
son.  Prince  of  Cumberland,  and  with  counterfeit  tears  and 
protestations  dissembled  the  matter  a  long  time,  ^  ^  at  last  his 
conscience  accused  him,  his  unquiet  soul  could  not  rest  day 

adstiteris,  te  aspicit ;  si  transeas,  tIsu  te  gere  in  perpetrando  scelere  ?  yolaptate 

sequitur.        i  Prima  hsec  est  ultio,  quod  Ramus  ebrii,  proinde  non  sentimus.  kc. 

se  judice  nemo  nocens   absolvitur,  im-  ^  Buchanan,  lib.  6,  Hist.  Scot.        *  Ani- 

proba  quamvis  gratia  fkllacis  praetoris  mus.oonscientift  soeleiis  inqiiietus,  nnl- 

▼icerit  urnam.    Juvenal.        s  Quis  un-  lum'admisit  gaudium,  sed  semper  Teza- 

quam  yidit  avarum   ringi  dum  lucrum  tus  noctu  et  interdiu  per  somnum  Tiu5 

ftdest,  adulterum  dum  potitur  TOto   lu-  horrore  plenis  pertremefactua,  &c. 
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or  night,  he  was  terrified  with  fearful  dreams,  visions,  and  so 
miserably  tormented  all  his  life."     It  is  strange  to  read  what 
*  Comineus  hath  written  of  Louis  XL  that  French  king ;  of 
Charles  VIIL ;  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Naples ;  in  the  fury 
of  his  passion  how  he  came  into  Sicily,  and  what  pranks  he 
played.     Guicciardini,  a  man  most  unapt  to  believe  lies,  re- 
lates how  that  Ferdinand  his  father's  ghost  who  before  had 
died  for  grief,  came  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
French  king,  he  thought  every  man  cried  France^  France ; 
the  reason  of  it  (saith  Comineus)  was  because  he  was  a  vile 
tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  oppressor  of  his  subjects,  he  bought 
up    all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at  his  own  price,  sold 
abbeys  to  Jews  and  Falconers ;  both  Ferdinand  his  father, 
and  he  himself  never  made  conscience  of  any  committed  sin ; 
and  to  conclude,  saith  he,  it  was  impossible  to  do  worse  than 
they  did.     Why  was  Pausanius  the  Spartan  tyrant,  Nero, 
Otho,  Galba,  so  persecuted  with  spirits  in  every  house  they 
came,  but  for  their  murders  which   they  had   committed? 
*  Why  doth  the  devil  haunt  many  men's  houses  after  their 
deaths,  appear  to  them  living,  and  take  possession  of  their 
habitations,  as  it  were,  of  their  palaces,  but  because  of  their 
several  villanies  ?     Why  had  Richard  the  Third  such  fearful 
dreams,  saith  Polydore,  but  for  his  frequent  murders  ?     Why 
was  Herod  so  tortured  in  his  mind?  because  he  had  made 
away  Mariamne  his  wife.     Why  was  Theodoric,  the  King  of 
the  Groths,  so  suspicious,  and  so  affrighted  with  a  fish  head 
alone,  but  that  he  had  murdered  Symmachus,  and  Boethius, 
his  son-in-law,  those  worthy  Romans  ?     Caelius,  UK  27,  cap, 
22.     See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his  qui  sero  a  Nu- 
mine  puniuntur,  and  in  his  book  De  tranquillitate  animi,  &c. 
Yea,  and  sometimes  God  himself  hath  a  hand  in  it,  to  show 
bis  power,  humiliate,  exercise,  and  to  try  their  faith,  (divine 
temptation,  Perkins  calls  it.  Gas.  cons.  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  sect.  1,) 
to  punish  them  for  their  sins.     God  the  avenger,  as  *  David 

>  De  bello  Neapol.       >  Thireaff,  de  lods  iafestis,  part.  1,  cap.  2.    Nexo's  mother 
was  BtiU  in  his  ^es.       3  pgal.  zlir.  1. 
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terms  him,  ultar  a  tergo  JJeus,  his  wrath  is  apprehended  of  a 
guiltj  soul,  as  by  Saul  and  Judas,  which  the  poets  expressed 
by  Adrastia,  or  Nemesis : 

**  Asseqnitur  Nernesisqiie  virdm  yestigia  seirat, 
Ne  male  quid  facias."  ^ 

And  she  i^,  as  '  Ammianus,  lib.  14,  describes  her,  "the  queen 
of  causes,  and  moderator  of  things,  now  she  pulls  down  the 
proud,  now  she  rears  and  encourageth  those  that  are  good ; " 
ho  gives  instance  in  his  Eusebins ;  Nioephorus,  lib.  10,  c<q). 
35,  eccles.  hist,  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.  Fearful  examples 
of  God's  just  judgment,  wrath,  and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found 
in  all  histories,  of  some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death  yith 
rats  and  mice,  as  '  Pompelius,  the  second  King  of  Poland, 
ann.  830,  his  wife  and  children ;  the  like  story  is  of  Hatto, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ann.  969,  so  devoured  by  these  vermin, 
which  howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuit,  Mogwfd.  rerum^  lib.  4, 
cap.  5,  impugn  by  twenty-two  arguments,  Tritemius,  *  Mun- 
ster,  Magdeburgenses,  and  many  others  relate  for  a  truth. 
Such  another  example  I  find  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Jtin. 
Cam.  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  and  where  not  ? 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrors  of  conscience,  affrighting  pun- 
ishments which  are  so  frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may  cause 
or  aggravate  this  fearful  malady  in  other  religions,  I  see  no 
reason  at  all  why  a  papist  at  any  time  should  despair,  or  be 
troubled  for  his  sins;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a 
caitiflf,  so  notorious  a  villain,  so  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of 
that  treasure  of  indulgences  and  merits  of  which  the  pope  is 
dispensator,  he  may  have  free  pardon  and  plenary  remission 
of  all  his  sins.  There  be  so  many  general  pardons  for  ages 
to  come,  forty  thousand  years  to  come,  so  many  jubilees,  so 
frequent  jail  deliveries  out  of  purgatory  for  all  souls,  now 
living,  or  afler  dissolution  of  the  body,  so  many  particular 
masses  daily  said  in  several  churches,  so  many  altars  oonse- 

1  "  And  Nemesis  pursues  and  notices  reram,  nunc  exectas  cernces  oppzimit, 
the  steps  of  men,  lest  you  commit  any  &c.  *  Alex.  Ga^inus,  eatal.  rc^.  PoL 
eTll."       >  Regina  causarum  et  arbitra    *  CoBvaog.  Munster.  et  Magde. 
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crated  to  this  purpose,  that  if  a  man  have  either  money  or 
friends,  or  will  take  any  pains  to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear 
a  mass-,  say  so  many  paternosters,  undergo  such  and  such 
penance,  he  cannot  do  amiss,  it  is  impossible  his  mind  should 
be  troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to  molest  him.  Be- 
sides that  Taxa  Camerce  ApostoUcce,  which  was  first  published 
to  get  money  in  the  days  of  Leo  Decimus,  that  sharking  pope, 
and  since  divulged  to  th^  same  ends,  sets  down  such  easy 
rates  and  dispensations  for  all  offences,  for  perjury,  murder, 
incest,  adultery,  &c.,  for  so  many  grosses  or  dollars  (able  to 
invite  any  man  to  sin,  and  provoke  him  to  offend,  methinks, 
that  otherwise  would  not)  such  comfortable  remission,  so  gen- 
tle and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at  hand,  with  so  small  cost 
and  suit  obtained,  that  I  cannot  see  how  he  that  hath  any 
friends  amongst  them  (as  I  say)  or  money  in  his  purse,  or 
will  at  least  to  ease  himself,  can  any  way  miscarry  or  be 
mis^ffected,  how  he  should  be  desperate,  in  danger  of  damnar 
tion,  or  troubled  in  mind.  Their  ghostly  fathers  can  so  read- 
ily apply  remedies,  so  cunningly  string  and  unstring,  wind 
and  unwind  their  devotions,  play  upon  their  consciences  with 
plausible  speeches  and  terrible  threats,  for  their  best  advan- 
tage settle  and  remove,  erect  with  such  facility  and  deject,  let 
in  and  out,  that  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  man  amongst 
them  should  much  or  often  labour  of  this  disease,  or  finally 
miscarry.  The  causes  above  named  must  more  frequently 
therefore  take  hold  in  others. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptoms  of  Despair,  Fear,  Sorrow,  Sils- 
picion,  Anxiety,  Horror  of  Conscience,  Fearfvl  Dreams 
and  Visions, 

As  shoemakers  do  when  they  bring  home  shoes,  still  cry 
leather  is  dearer  and  dearer,  may  I  justly  say  of  those  mel- 
anchdy  symptoms ;  these  of  despair  are  most  violent,  tragi- 
cal, and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest,  not  to  be  expressed 
but  negatively,  as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be 
endured ;  "  for  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  it  ?  "     Prov 

VOL.  TII.  80 
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xviii.  19.     What,  therefore,  ^Timanthes  did  in  his  picture  of 
Iphigenia,  now  ready  to  be  sacrifioed,  when  he  had  painted 
Chalcas  mourning,  Ulyases  sad,  but  most  sorrowful  Menelaus  \ 
and  showed  all  his  art  in  exprea^g  a  variety  of  affections, 
lie  covered  the  maid's  father  Agamemnon's  head  with  a  veil, 
and  left  it  to  every  spectator  to  Qonceive  what  he  would  him- 
self ;  for  that  true  passion  and  sorrow  in  summo  gradu,  such 
as  his  was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphered.     What  he 
did  in  his  picture,  I  will  do  in  describmg  the  symptoms  of 
despair ;  imagine  what  thou  canst,  fear,  sorrow,  furies,  grief, 
pain,  terror,  anger,  dismal,  ghastly,  tedious,  irksome,  &c.,  it  is 
not  sufficient,  it  comes  far  short,  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart 
oonceive  it.     Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract,  a  quintes- 
sence, a  compound,  a  mixture  of  all  feral  maladies,  tyrannical 
tortures,  plagues,  and  perplexities.     There  is  no  sickness 
almost  but  physic  provideth  a  remedy  for  it ;  to  every  sorQ 
chirurgery  will  provide  a  salve ;  friendship  helps  poverty ; 
hope  of  liberty  easeth  imprisonment ;  suit  and  £Eivour  revoke 
banishment ;  authority  and  time  wear  away  reproach ;  but 
what  physic,  what  chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority 
can  relieve,  bear  out,  assuage,  or  expel  a  troubled  conscience? 
A  quiet  mind  cureth  all  them,  but  all  they  cannot  comfort  a 
distressed  soul ;  who  can  put  to  silence  the  voice  of  despera- 
tion ?     All  that  is  single  in  other  melancholy,  JSarribiU, 
dirum,  pestileiUL,  atrox,  ferum,  concurs  in  this,  it  is  more  than 
melancholy  in  the  highest  degree ;  a.  burning  fever  of  the 
soul ;  so  mad,  saith  ^  Jacchinus,  by  this  misery ;  fear,  sorrow, 
and  despair,  he  puts  for  ordinary  symptoms  of  melancholy. 
They  are  in  great  pain  and  horror  of  mind,  distraction  of 
soul,  restless,  full  of  continual  fears,  cares,  torments,  anxieties ; 
tixej  oan  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  them,  tak^  no  rest, 

8  "  Perpetna  impietas,  nee  mensse  tempore  cessat, 
Exagitat  vesana  quies,  somnique  fturentes.'* 

I  PUnitts,  cap.  lOt  !•  86.  Ooiuwnpti»  loma  U  ^sbrglms  p«^  oosltvMit, 
afliBotlbus,  Agamemnonis  caput  yelavit,  >  Cap.  15,  in  9  Rhaeis.  *  Jut.  Sat.  1& 
ut  omneB  quern  poatMit,  maTriTuum  ia«i- 
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"  Neither  at  bed  nor  yet  at  board, 
Will  any  rest  despair  afford." 

Fear  takes  away  their  oont^tt,  and  dries  the  blood,  wasteth 
the  marrow,  alters  their  countenance,  ^  even  in  their  greatest 
delights,  singing,  dancing,  dalliance,  they  are  still  (saith 
^  I^mnius)  tortured  in  their  souls."  It  consumes  them  to 
nought,  ^  I  am  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  (saith  David 
of  himaelf,  temporally  afflicted),  an  owl,  because  of  thine 
indignation,'*  Psalm  cii.  6, 10,  and  Psalm  Iv.  4.  «  My  heart 
trembleth  within  me,  and  the  terrors  of  death  have  oome 
upon  me ;  fear  and  trembling  are  come  upon  me,  &c,  at 
death's  door,"  Psalm  cvii.  18.  '^  Their  soul  abhors  all  man-- 
ner  of  meats."  Their  ^  sleep  is  (if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subject 
to  fearful  dreams  and  terrors.  Peter  in  his  bonds  slept  se« 
cure,  for  he  knew  God  protected  him ;  and  Tully  makes  it  an 
argument  of  Boscius  Amerinus's  innocency,  that  he  killed  not 
his  father,  because  he  so  securely  slept  Those  martyrs  in 
the  primitive  church  were  most  '  cheerful  and  merry  in  the 
midst  of  their  persecutions ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these 
men,  tossed  in  a  sea,  and  that  continually  without  rest  or  in- 
termission, they  can  think  of  nought  that  is  pleasant,  ^  ^  their 
conscience  will  not  let  them  be  quiet,"  in  perpetual  fear,  anx- 
iety, if  they  be  not  yet  apprehended,  they  are  in  doubt  still 
they  shall  be  ready  to  betray  themselves,  as  Cain  did,  he 
thinks  every  man  will  kill  him ;  <'  and  roar  for  the  grief  of 
heart,"  Psalm,  xxxviii.  8,  as  David  did ;  as  Job  did,  xz.  3, 
21,  22,  &C.,  "Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in 
misery,  and  life  to  them  that  have  heavy  hearts  ?  which  long 
for  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it  more  than  treasures, 
and  rejoice  when  they  can  find  the  grave."  They  are  gen- 
erally weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembling  heart  they  have,  a 

1  Mentem  eripit  timor  hie;   vuHam,  dem  exterminat.  et  dormientM  perterre* 

totamqu«  eorporis   habitum  immatat,  focit.    Philost.  lib.  1,  4e  Titft  Apolloni]. 

etiam  In  deliciiSj  in  tripudiis,  ia  Bjmpo-  >  Eosebiug,  Nicephoras,  eocles.  hist.  lib. 

bUs,  in  amptoxu  oonjugla   carnificinam  4,  o.  17.       *  Seneea,  lib.  18,  epist.  108. 

exercet,  lib.  4,  cap.  21.        >  Non  sinit  Conscientia  aliad  agere  non  patitur,  per 

eonscientia    tales    homines  recta  verba  tnrbatam  Titam    agunt,  nnnquam   ra- 

pfoferte^  aat   vectls    qaenquam    oeulis  oant,  fce. 
aspieere,  ab  omni  hominum  ooetu  eos- 
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sorrowful  mind,  and  little  or  no  rest  Terror  ubique  tremor^ 
timor  undique  et  undique  terror.  ^  Fears,  terrors,  and  af- 
frights in  all  places,  at  all  times  and  seasons."  Oibum  et 
potum  pertinacith^  aversctntur  multi,  nodum  in  scirpo  quari- 
tantes,  et  culpam  imttginantes  ubi  nulla  est,  as  Wieras  writes, 
de  Lamiisy  lib.  3,  c.  7,  ^^  thej  refuse  many  of  them  meat  and 
drink,  cannot  rest,  aggravating  still  and  supposing  grievous 
offences  where  there  are  none."  God's  heavy  wrath  is  kin- 
dled in  their  souls,  and  notwithstanding  their  continual  pray- 
ers and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or 
ease  at  all,  but  a  most  intolerable  torment,  and  insufferable 
anguish  of  conscience,  and  that  makes  them,  through  impa- 
tience, to  murmur  against  God  many  times,  to  rave,  to  blas- 
pheme, turn  atheists,  and  seek  to  offer  violence  to  themselves. 
Deut  xxviii.  65,  66.  *'  In  the  morning  they  wish  for  even- 
ing, and  for  morning  in  the  evening,  for  the  sight  of  their 
eyes  which  they  see,  and  fear  of  hearts."  ^  Marinas  Mer- 
sennus,  in  his  comment  on  Grenesis,  makes  mention  of  a  des- 
perate friend  of  his,  whom,  amongst  others,  he  came  to  visit 
and  exhort  to  patience,  that  broke  out  into  most  blasphemous 
atheistical  speeches,  too  fearful  to  relate,  when  they  wished 
him  to  trust  in  Grod,  Quis  est  iUe  Deus  (inquit)  ut  serviam 
illi,  quid  proderit  si  oraverim ;  si  prasens  esty  cur  non  sue- 
curritf  cur  non  me  carcere^  inedid^  squalore  confectum  liberate 
quid  ego  feci 'f  <&c,  absit  a  me  hujusmodi  Deus.  Another  of 
his  acquaintance  broke  out  into  like  atheistical  blasphemies, 
upon  his  wife's  death  raved,  cursed,  said  and  did  he  cared 
not  what.  And  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  with  them  all,  many 
of  them,  in  their  extremity,  think  they  hear  and  see  visions, 
outcries,  confer  with  devils,  that  they  are  tormented,  pos- 
sessed, and  in  hell-fire,  already  damned,  quite  forsaken  of 
God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  mercy,  or  grace,  hope 
of  salvation,  their  sentence  of  condemnation  is  already  past, 
and  not  to  be  revoked,  the  devil  will  certainly  have  them. 

1  Artie.  8,  ca.  1,  fol.  280,  quod  horrondum  dicta,  desperabapdos  qnidam  ms  pm- 
sente  cum  ad  patientiam  hortaretur,  &)C. 
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Never  was  any  living  creature  in  such  torment  before,  in 
such  a  miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of  mind,  no  hope,  no 
faith,  past  cure,  reprobate,  continually  tempted  to  make  away 
themselves.  Something  talks  with  them,  they  spit  fire  and 
brimstone,  they  cannot  but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent, 
believe  or  think  a  good  thought,  so  far  carried ;  ut  cogarUur 
ad  impia  cogitandum  etiam  contra  voluntatem,  said  ^  Felix 
Plater,  ad  Uasphemiam  erga  Dewm^  ad  muUa  korrenda  per- 
petranda,  ad  manus  violentas  sihi  inferendxis,  &c.,  and  in  their 
distracted  fits  and  desperate  humours,  to  offer  violence  to  oth- 
ers, their  familiar  and  dear  friends  sometimes,  or  to  mere 
strangers,  upon  very  small  or  no  occasion ;  for  he  that  cares 
not  for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's  life.  They  think 
evil  against  their  wills ;  that  which  they  abhor  themselves, 
they  must  needs  think,  do,  and  speak.  He  gives  instance  in 
a  patient  of  his,  that  when  he  would  pray,  had  such  evil 
thoughts  stiU  suggested  to  him,  and  wicked  ^meditations. 
Another  instance  he  hath  of  a  woman  that  was  often  tempted 
to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme  and  kill  herself.  Sometimes  the 
devil  (as  they  say)  stands  without  and  talks  with  them,  some- 
times he  is  within  them,  as  they  think,  and  there  speaks  and 
talks  as  to  such  as  are  possessed ;  so  Apollodorus,  in  Plutarch, 
thought  his  heart  spake  within  him.  There  is  a  most  mem- 
orable example  of  'Francis  Spira,  an  advocate  of  Padua, 
Ann.  1545,  that  being  desperate,  by  no  counsel  of  learned 
men  could  be  comforted ;  he  felt  (as  he  said)  the  pains  of  hell 
in  his  soul ;  in  all  other  things  he  discoursed  aright,  but  in 
this  most  mad.  Frismelica,  BuUovat,  and  some  other  excel- 
lent physicians,  could  neither  make  him  eat,  drink,  or  sleep, 
no  persuasion  could  ease  him.  Never  pleaded  any  man  so 
well  for  himself,  as  this  man  did  against  himself,  and  so  he 
desperately  died.  Springer,  a  lawyer,  hath  written  his  life. 
Cardinal  Crescence  died  so  likewise  desperate  at  Verona, 
still  he  thought  a  black  dog  followed  him  to  his  death-bed,  no 
man  could  drive  the  dog  away,  Sleidan.  com,  23  cap.  lib,  3. 

i  lib.  1,  obser.  cap.  8.       *  Ad  maledicendum  Deo.       >  Goulart. 
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Whilst  I  was  writing  this  treatise,  saith  Montakus,  cap.  2,  di 
mtL  ^  <^  A  nun  came  to  me  for  help,  well  for  all  other  matters, 
but  troubled  in  oonsdenoe  for  five  years  last  past ;  she  is 
almost  mad,  and  not  able  to  reust,  thinks  she  hath  offended 
God,  and  is  certainly  damned.*'  Felix  Plater  hath  store 
of  instances  of  such  as  thought  themselves  damned,  *  forsaken 
of  God,  &C.  One  amongst  the  rest,  that  durst  not  go  to 
church,  or  oome  near  the  Rhine,  for  fear  to  make  awaj 
himself,  because  then  he  was  most  especiallj  tempted.  These 
and  such  like  symptoms  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  the 
malady  itself  is  more  or  less ;  some  will  hear  good  counsel, 
some  will  not;  some  desire  help,  some  reject  all,  and  will 
not  be  eased. 

SuBSECT.  y. — Proynostici  of  Despair ,  Atheimiy  Mouphemif, 

violent  Deaths  S^c, 

• 

Most  part  these  kind  of  persons  make  *  away  thems^ves, 
some  are  mad,  blaspheme,  curse,  deny  Grod,  but  most  offer 
violence  to  their  own  persons,  and  sometimes  to  others.  ^  A 
wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?  "  Prov.  xviii.  14.  As  Cain, 
Saul,  Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith, 
Pilate  died  desperate  eight  years  after  Christ.  *  Felix  Plater 
hath  collected  many  examples.  ^  **  A  merchant's  wife  tliat 
was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations,"  in  the  night  ro^ 
from  her  bed,  and  out  of  the  window  broke  her  neck  into  the 
street ;  another  drowned  himself  desperate  as  he  was  in  the 
Rhine  ;  some  cut  their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  Bot 
this  needs  no  illustration.  It  is  controverted  by  some,  whether 
a  man  so  offering  violence  to  himself,  dying  desperate,  may 
be  saved,  ay  or  no  ?  If  they  die  so  obstinately  and  suddenly, 
that  they  cannot  so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst  is  to 
be  suspected,  because  they  die  impenitent     ^  If  their  death 

i  Bum    hseo    serlbo,  implorat    opem  profbrre  wm  anddba&t,  rel  abhorrebant. 

meam  monacha,  in  reliquis  sana,  et  Ju-  *  Muoculud,  Paftritios :  ad  'Tim  sibi  in- 

dido  recta,  p«r  5  annos  tnelanchoUca  ;  ferendam  ooglt  homines.        ^  3,  De  men- 

damnatam  se  dicit,  conaoientiae  stimulis  tis  alienat.  observ.  lib.  1.        &  ^xor  Mer- 

oppreflsa,   ke.        >  Alios  conquerontes  catorte   din  vexationibos   tentata,  &«. 

audiyi  se  esse  ex  damnatorum  numero,  ^  Abemethj. 
Deo  non  esse  curse,  aliaque  inflnita  quBd 
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had  been  a  little  more  lingering,  wherein  they  might  hav^ 
aome  leisure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy,  charity  may 
judge  the  best ;  divers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very 
act  of  hanging  and  drowning  themselves^  and  so  brought 
CM?  sanam  mentem^  they  have  been  very  penitent,  much 
abhorred  their  former  act,  confessed  that  they  have  repented 
in  an  instant,  and  cried  for  mercy  in  their  hearts.  If  a  man 
put  desperate  hands  upon  himself,  by  occasion  of  madnesA 
or  melancholy,  if  he  have  given  testimony  before  of  his  re- 
generation^ in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so  much  out  of  his  will^ 
as  ex  vi  morhi^  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of  it,  as 
^  Turks  do,  that  think  all  fools  and  madmen  go  directly  t6 
heaven. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Cure  of  Despair  hy  Physic^  Good  Counsel^ 

Contorts,  ^. 

Experience  teacheth  us,  that  though  many  die  obstinate 
and  wilful  in  this  malady,  yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to 
resist  and  overcome,  seek  for  help  and  find  comfort,  are  takeh 
efaucthus  Erebi^  from  the  chops  of  hell,  and  out  of  the  devil's 
paws,  though  they  have  by  *  obligation  given  themselves  to 
him.  Some  out  of  their  own  strength  and  God's  assistance 
*^  Though  He  kill  me,  (saith  Job,)  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him," 
out  of  good  counsel,  advice,  and  physic.  *  Bellovacus  cured 
a  monk  by  altering  his  habit,  and  course  of  life.  Plater 
many  by  physic  alone*  But  for  the  most  part  they  must 
concur ;  and  they  take  a  wrong  course  that  think  to  over- 
come this  feral  passion  by  sole  physic ;  and  they  are  as  much 
out,  that  think  to  work  this  effect  by  good  advice  alone, 
though  both  be  forcible  in  themselves,  yet  vis  unita  fortior, 

**  they  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  this  disease ;  " altering 

sic  altera  poseit  opem.  For  physic  the  like  course  is  to  be 
taken  with  this  as  in  other  melancholy ;  diet,  air,  exercise, 
all  those  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  &c.,  are  to 

1  BtubeqaioB.       >  John  Major  titfts    Ohirognphum  post  restitatus.       >TriD* 
patram :  quidam  negayit  Christum  per    eaTeUius,  lib.  8. 
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be  rectified  by  the  same  means.  Thej  mast  not  be  lefl  soli- 
tary, or  to  themselves,  never  idle,  never  out  of  company. 
Counsel,  good  comfort  is  to  be  applied,  as  they  shall  see  the 
parties  inclined,  or  to  the  causes,  whether  it  be  loss,  fear,  be 
grief,  discontent,  or  some  such  feral  accident,  a  guilty  con- 
science, or  otherwise  by  frequent  meditation,  too  grievous  an 
apprehension,  and  consideration  of  his  former  life ;  by  hear- 
ing, reading  of  Scriptures,  good  divines,  good  advice  and 
conference,  applying  God's  word  to  their  distressed  souls,  it 
must  be  corrected  and  counterpoised.  Many  excellent  ex- 
hortations, parenetical  discourses,  are  extant  to  this  purpose, 
for  such  as  are  any  way  troubled  in  mind :  Perkins,  Green- 
ham,  Hay  ward,  Bright,  Abemethy,  Bolton,  Culmannus,  Hem- 
mingius,  Cselius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Laurentius,  are  copious 
on  this  subject;  Azorius,  Navarrus,  Sayrus,  &c.,  and  such 
as  have  written  cases  of  conscience  amongst  our  pontifical 
writers.  But  because  these  men's  works  are  not  to  all  pa> 
ties  at  hand,  so  parable  at  all  times,  I  will  for  the  benefit  and 
ease  of  such  as  are  afflicted,  at  the  request  of  some  ^friends, 
re-collect  out  of  their  voluminous  treatises,  some  few  such 
comfortable  speeches,  exhortations,  arguments,  advice,  tend- 
ing to  this  subject,  and  out  of  Grod's  word,  knowing  as  Cul- 
mannus saith  upon  the  like  occasion,  ^  "  how  unavailable  and 
vain  men's  counsels  are  to  comfort  an  afflicted  conscience,  ex- 
cept God's  word  concur  and  be  annexed,  from  which  comes 
life,  ease,  repentance,"  &c.  Presupposing  first  that  which 
Beza,  Greenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in  charge,  the  parties 
to  whom  counsel  is  given  be  sufficiently  prepared,  humbled  for 
their  sins,  fit  for  comfort,  confessed,  tried  how  they  are  more 
or  less  afflicted,  how  they  stand  affected,  or  capable  of  good 
advice,  before  any  remedies  be  applied ;  to  such  therefore  as 
are  so  thoroughly  searched  and  examined,  I  address  this  fol- 
lowing discourse. 

1  My  brother,  George  Burton,  M.  James  humanoram   Terbormn    pen«s   afSicttM 

Whitehall,  rector  of  Checkley,  in  Stafford-  consolatio,  nisi  yerbnm  Dei  audiator,  a 

Bhire,  my  quondam  chamber  fellow,  and  quo  vita,  refrigeratio,  solatiam,  poeni 

late  fellow-student   in    Christ   Church,  tentia. 
Oxon.      3  Scio  quam  yana  sit  et  inefflcaz 
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Two  main  antidotes,  ^  Hemmingius  observes,  opposite  to 
despair,  good  hope  out  of  God's  word,  to  be  embraced  ;  per- 
verse security  and  presumption  from  the  devil's  treachery, 
to  be  rejected  ;  lUa  salus  animce  hcec  pestis ;  one  saves,  the 
other  kills,  occidit  animam,  saith  Austin,  and  doth  as  much 
harm  as  despair  itself.  ^Navarrus  the  casuist  reckons  up 
ten  special  cures  out  of  Anton.  1  part.  Tit,  3,  cap.  10.  1. 
God.  2.  Physic  3.  *A voiding  such  objects  as  have  caused 
it.  4.  Submission  of  himself  to  other  men's  judgments.  5. 
Answer  of  all  objections,  &c.  AH  which  Cajetan,  Gerson, 
lib.  de  vit.  spirit.-  Say r us,  lib.  1,  cas.  cons.  cap.  14,  repeat 
and  approve  out  of  Emanuel  Roderiques,  cap.  51  et  52. 
Greenham  prescribes  six  special  rules,  Culmannus  seven. 
First,  to  acknowledge  all  help  comes  from  Grod.  2.  That 
the  cause  of  their  present  misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent  and 
be  heartily  sorry  for  their  sins.  4.  To  pray  earnestly  to 
God  that  they  may  be  eased.  5.  To  expect  and  implore 
the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  good  men's  advice.  6.  Physic, 
7.  To  commend  themselves  to  God,  and  rely  upon  hia 
mercy ;  others,  otherwise,  but  all  to  this  effect.  But  foras- 
much as  most  men  in  this  malady  are  spiritually  sick,  void 
of  reason  almost,  overborne  by  their  miseries,  and  too  deep 
an  apprehension  of  their  sins,  they  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  good  counsel,  pray,  beHeve,  repent,  we  must,  as  much  as 
in  us  lies,  occur  and  help  their  peculiar  infirmities,  according 
to  their  several  causes  or  symptoms,  as  we  shall  find  them 
distressed  and  complain. 

The  main  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most  that 
are  troubled  in  mind,  is  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  the 
intolerable  burden  of  their  sins,  God's  heavy  wrath  and 
displeasure  so  deeply  apprehended,  that  they  account  them- 
selves reprobates,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damned,  past 
all  hope  of  grace,  incapable  of  mercy,  diaboli  mancipia,  slaves 
of  sin,  and  their  offences  so  great  they  cannot  be  forgiven. 

t    Antid.     adTenos     desperationem.    cogitationiB  a  re  scrnpulosft,  contrayen- 
3  Tom.  2f  0.  27}  num.  282.       >  Aversio    tio  scrupulorum. 
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But  these  men  must  know  there  is  no  sin  so  heinous  which  k 
not  pardonable  in  itself,  no  crime  so  great  but  by  Grod's  mercj 
it  may  be  forgiven,  ^  Where  sin  aboundeth,  grace  aboundeth 
much  more,"  Bom.  v.  20.  And  what  the  Lord  said  unt6 
Paul  in  his  extremity,  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient 
f(Mr  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  through  weakness," 
concerns  every  man  in  like  case.  His  promises  are  made 
indefinite  to  all  believers,  generally  spoken  to  all  touching 
remission  of  sins  that  are  truly  penitent,  grieved  for  their 
offences,  and  desired  to  be  reconciled;  Matt  ix.  12,  13,  ^ I 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance," 
that  is,  such  as  are  truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins. 
Again,  Matt.  xi.  28,  *^  Come  unto  me  ail  ye  that  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  ease  yom"  Ezek.  xviii.  27,  **  at  what  time 
soever  a  sinner  shall  repent  him  of  his  sins  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  I  will  blot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my 
remembrance,  saith  the  Lord."  Isaiah  xliii.  25,  "  I,  even  I, 
am  He  that  put  away  thine  iniquity  for  mine  own  sake,  and 
will  not  remember  thy  sins."  **  As  a  father  (saith  David, 
Psal.  ciii.  13,)  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath  the 
Lord  compassion  on  them  that  fear  him."  And  will  receive 
them  again  as  the  prodigal  son  was  entertained,  Luke  xv., 
if  they  shall  so  come  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  a  penitent 
heart.  Peccator  agnoscat^  Deus  ignoscit^  "  The  Lord  is  foil 
of  compassion  and  mercy,  slow  to  anger,  of  great  kindness,** 
Psal.  ciii.  8.  "  He  will  not  always  chide,  neither  keep  his 
anger  for  ever,"  9.  "  As  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the 
earthy  bo  great  is  his  inercy  towards  them  that  fear  him," 
11.  "As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  far  hath  he 
removed  our  sins  from  us,"  12.  Though  Cain  cry  out  in  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear,  'tis  not  so ;  thou  liest,  Cain  (saith  Austin),  ^  God's 
mercy  is  greater  than  thy  sins.  His  mercy  is  above  all  his 
works,"  Psal.  cxlv.  9,  able  to  satisfy  for  aU  men's  sins,  anH' 
ItUron,  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  His  mercy  is  a  panacea^  a  balsam  for 
an  afiicted  soul,  a  sovereign  medicine,  an  alexipharmacutn 
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(ot  all  sin,  a  charm  for  the  devil ;  His  mercj  was  great  to 
Solomon,  to  Manasseh,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders,  and 
tv^hosoever  thou  art,  it  may  be  so  to  thee^  For  why  should 
Grod  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin  infers)  "  Deliver  us  from  all  evil,'* 
fdsi  ipse  misericors  perseveraret,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  hel^ 
us  ?  He  therefore  that  ^  doubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
denies  God's  mercy,  and  doth  him  injury,  saith  Austin. 
Yea,  but  thou  repliest,  I  am  a  notorious  sinner,  mine  ofiTenced 
are  not  so  great  as  infinite.  Hear  Fulgentius,  ^  '*  God's  in- 
vindble  goodness  cannot  be  overcome  by  sin,  his  infinite 
mercy  cannot  be  terminated  by  any ;  the  multitude  of  his 
mercy  is  equivalent  to  his  magnitude."  Hear  *  Chrysostom, 
"  Thy  malice  may  be  measured,  but  God's  mercy  cannot  be 
defined;  thy  malice  is  circumscribed,  his  mercies  infinite. 
As  a  drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds  to  his 
mercy ;  nay,  there  is  no  such  proportion  to  be  given  ;  for  th^ 
Ifeea,  though  great,  yet  may  be  measured,  but  God's  mercy 
cannot  be  circumscribed."  Whatsoever  thy  sins  be  then  in 
quantity  or  quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  fear  them  not, 
distrust  not.  I  speak  not  this,  saith  ^  Chrysostom,  ^  to  make 
thee  secure  and  negligent,  but  to  cheer  thee  up."  Yea,  but, 
thou  urgest  again,  I  have  little  comfort  of  this  which  is  said, 
it  concerns  me  not ;  Inanis  pcenitentia  quam  sequens  culpa 
toinqmnat^  'tis  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  repent,  and  to  do 
Worse  than  ever  I  did  before,  to  persevere  in  sin,  and  to 
return  to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  or  a  swine  to  the 
mire ;  '  to  what  end  is  it  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and 
yet  daily  to  sin  again  and  again,  to  do  evil  out  of  a  habit  ? 
I  daily  and  hourly  offend  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  in  a 
relapse  by  mine  own  weakness  and  wilfulness ;  my  bonus 
ffenius,  my  good  protecting  angel  is  gone,  I  am  fallen  from 
that  I  was  or  would  be,  worse  and  worse,  "  my  latter  end  is 

1  Kagnam  it^nrlam  Ded  fhcit  qui  dlffl-  f&m  toon  habet.    Tna  malitia  eirctun- 

dit  de  c;ja8  misericordill.         *  Bonitas  seripta  est,  &o.    Pelagus  etsi  magnam, 

hiTicti  non  Tincltar ;  fnfiniti  misericordia  mensuram    habet;     Dei    autem,     &c. 

non  flnitur.       3  Horn.  8.    De  poeniten*  *  Non  ut  desidiores  tos  fbciam,  «ed  ut 

tift:    Tua    quidem   malitia    tnensnram  alaoriores  reddam.        &  Pro  peccatis  re* 

babet.    Dei  autem  nisericordia  mmsa-  niam  posoere,  et  mala  de  nOTO  iterare. 
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worse  than  my  beginning;"  Si  quoitdie  peeccu,  quotidiej 
saith  Chrysostom,  pmnitenttam  age,  if  thou  daily  offend,  didlj 
repent ;  * "  if  twice,  thrice,  a  hundred,  a  hundred  thousand 
times,  twice,  thrice,  a  hundred  thousand  times  repent.**  As 
they  do  by  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  repair,  stiU  mend  some 
part  or  other ;  so  do  by  thy  soul,  still  reform  some  vice,  re- 
pair it  by  repentance,  call  to  Him  for  grace,  and  thou  shalt 
have  it ;  "  For  we  are  freely  justified  by  his  grace,  Rom.  iii. 
24.  If  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour  enjoined  Peter, 
forgive  him  seventy-seven  times ;  and  why  shouldst  thou  think 
Grod  will  not  forgive  thee  ?  Why  should  the  enormity  of  thy 
sins  trouble  thee  ?  God  can  do  it,  he  will  do  it  "'  My  con- 
science (saith  ^  Anselm)  dictates  to  me  that  I  deserve  damna- 
tion, my  repentance  will  not  suffice  for  satisfaction  ;  but  thy 
mercy,  O  Lord,  quite  overcometh  all  ray  transgressions.** 
The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  feign)  with  a  gold  chain  would 
pull  Jupiter  out  of  heaven,  but  all  they  together  oould  not 
stir  him,  and  yet  he  could  draw  and  turn  them  as  he  would 
himself;  maugre  all  the  force  and  fury  of  these  infernal 
fiends,  and  crying  sins,  "  His  grace  is  sufficient.**  Confer 
the  debt  and  the  payment ;  Christ  and  Adam  ;  sin,  and  the 
cure  of  it ;  the  disease  and  the  medicine ;  confer  the  sick 
man  to  his  physician,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  his 
power  is  infinitely  beyond  it.  Grod  is  better  able,  as  *  Ber- 
nard informeth  us,  ^^  to  help,  than  sin  to  do  us  hurt ;  Christ  is 
better  able  to  save,  than  the  devil  to  destroy.**  *  If  he  be  a 
skilful  Physician,  as  Fulgentius  adds,  '*  he  can  cure  all  ,dis- 
eases  ;  if  merciful,  he  will."  Non  est  perfecta  bonitas  a 
qua  non  omnis  malitia  vincitur,  His  goodness  is  not  absolute 
and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  overcome  all  malice.  Sub- 
mit thyself  unto  him,  as  St  Austin  adviseth,  *^  He  knoweth 

1  Si  bifl,  si  ter,  si  oeDtieSjd  oenties  millies,  mon  ad  perdendum.        *  Peritus  medi* 

toties  poenitentiam  age.        >  Oonscientia  ous  potest  omnes  infirmitates  sanare  ;  si 

mea   meruit   damnationem,  poenitentia  misericors,  vult.      6  Omnipotenti  medico 

non   suflicit  ad  satislkctionem :   sed  tua  nullos  languor  insanabilia  occorrit :  ta 

misericordia  superat  omnem  oflfensionem.  tantom  dooeri  te  sine,  mannm  ^os  ne 

8  Multo  efflcacior  Christi  mors  in  bonnm,  repelle  :  novit  quid  agat ;  non  tantum 

quam  peccata  nostra  in  malum.    Ohris-  delecteris  oum  Ibvet,  sed  toleres  qnom 

tus  potentior  ad  salvandum,  quam  daa-  secat. 
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best  what  he  doth  ;  and  be  not  so  much  pleased  when  he  sus- 
tains thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects  thee  ;  he  is  omnipotent, 
and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees  his  own  time."  He 
looks  down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  that  he  may  hear  the 
'*  mourning  of  prisoners  and  deliver  the  children  of  death," 
Psal.  cii.  19,  20.  "  And  though  our  sins  be  as  red  as  scarlet, 
He  can  make  them  as  white  as  snow,"  Isai.  i.  18.  Doubt 
not  of  this,  or  ask  how  it  shall  be  done  ;  He  is  all-sufficient . 
that  promiseth ;  qui  fecit  mundum  de  immundo,  saith  Chrysos- 
tom,  he  that  made  a  fair  world  of  nought,  can  do  this  and 
much  more  for  his  part ;  do  thou  only  believe,  trust  in  him, 
rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily  sorrow  for  thy  sins. 
Repentance  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  sins,  a  spiritual 
wing  to  rear  us,  a  charm  for  our  miseries,  a  protecting  amulet 
to  expel  sin*s  venom,  an  attractive  loadstone  to  draw  God's 
mercy  and  graces  unto  us.  ^Peccatum  vtdnus,  poenitentia 
medicinam :  sin  made  the  breach,  repentance  must  help  it ; 
howsoever  thine  offence  came,  by  error,  sloth,  obstinacy, 
ignorance,  exitur  per  poeniterUiam,  this  is  the  sole  means  to 
be  relieved.  *  Hence  comes  our  hope  of  safety,  by  this  alone 
sinners  are  saved,  Grod  is  provoked  to  mercy.  "  This  un- 
looseth  all  that  is  bound,  enlighteneth  darkness,  mends  that 
is  broken,  puts  life  to  that  which  was  desperately  dying ; " 
makes  no  respect  of  offences,  or  of  persons.  * "  This  doth 
not  repel  a  fornicator,  reject  a  drunkard,  resist  a  proud  fel- 
low, turn  away  an  idolater,  but  entertains  all,  communicates 
itself  to  all."  Who  persecuted  the  church  more  than  Paul, 
offended  more  than  Peter?  and  yet  by  repentance  (saith 
Chrysologus)  they  got  both  Magisterium  et  ministerium  sane- 
ttiatis,  the  Magistery  of  holiness.  The  prodigal  son  went 
far,  but  by  repentance  he  came  home  at  last  *  "  This  alone 
will  turn  a  wolf  into  a  sheep,  mak«  a  publican  a  preacher, 
turn  a  thorn  into  an  olive,  make  a  debauched  fellow  religious," 

1  Chrys.  hom.  8,  de  poenit.        >  Spea  <  Chrys.  horn.  5,  non  fornicatorem  ab- 

salutifl  per  qusm  peocatoree  salTantur,  nuit,  non  ebrium  avertit,  non  superbum 

I>ea8  ad  miMricordbim  prorocatur.    Isi-  repellit,  non  aversatur  Idololatram,  non 

dor.  omnia   ligata   tu   solvis,   contrita  adulterum,  sed  omnes  suscipit,  omnibus 

8»na0,  oonftisa  locidas,  desperata  uiimas.  oommonicat.       *  Ghxys.  hom.  6. 
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a  blasphemer  sing  hallelujah,  make  Alexander  the  copp^p- 
•mith  truly  devout,  make  a  devil  a  saint  ^^  And  him  that 
polluted  his  mouth  with  calumnies,  Ijing,  swearing,  and  filthj 
tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with  divine  psalms.'* 
Repentance  will  effect  prodigious  cures,  make  a  stup^sd 
metamorphosis.  *^  A  hawk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out 
again  a  hawk ;  a  lion  came  in,  went  out  a  lion ;  a  bear,  a 
bear ;  a  wolf,  a  wolf;  but  if  a  hawk  came  into  this  sacred 
temple  of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a  dove  (saith  ^  Chrjsos- 
tom),  a  wolf  go  out  a  sheep,  a  lion  a  lamb.  *This  gives 
sight  to  the  blind,  legs  to  the  lame,  cures  all  diseases,  ccxifers 
grace,  expels  vice,  inserts  virtue,  comforts  and  fortifies  the 
soul."  Shall  I  say,  let  thy  sin  be  what  it  will,  do  but  repoit, 
it  is  sufficient  ^  Qurnn  pcmUet  peccdtu  pene  est  innoeens* 
*Tis  true  indeed  and  all-sufficient  this,  they  do  confess,  if 
they  could  repent;  but  they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterized 
consciences,  they  are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  they  cannot  think 
a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace,  pray,  believe,  re- 
pent, or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  find  no  grief  for  sin  in 
themselves,  but  rather  a  delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but 
are  carried  headlong  to  their  own  destruction,  ^  heaping  wrath 
to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath,''  Bom.  ii.  5.  Tis  a 
grievous  case  this  I  do  yield,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired ; 
God  of  his  bounty  and  mercy  calls  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  iL 
4,  thou  mayest  be  called  at  length,  restored,  taken  to  His 
grace,  as  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  at  the  last  hour,  as  Mary 
Magdalen  and  many  other  sinners  have  been,  that  were 
buried  in  sin.  «  Grod  (sidth  *  Fulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  he  sets  no  time ;  prolixitas  temporis 
Deo  non  pra^udicaty  aut  gravitas  peccati,  deferring  of  time 
or  grievousness  of  sin,  do  not  prejudicate  his  grace,  things 
past  and  to  come  are  aU  one  to  him,  as  present ; "  'tis  never 

1  Qui  tnrpibus  canttlenUi  allqaando  eea.    **He  who  repents  of  his  rins  If 

inquinaTlt  qb,  divinls  liTmnis  animum  wellnigh  innooent."  6  Deleetstnr 

purgabit.         s  Horn.  6.    Intooivit  hio  Dens  convenloiM  peooattwis;  omnelein- 

quia  aocipifeer,  columba  exit;  introivit  pus   vitn   contenioni   depntatnr;   pre 

lupus,  OTis  egreditur,   kc.       >  Omnes  prseeentibus    habentor   tam    pr»tMH| 

languores   sanat,  esecis  Tisnm,  olaudis  quam  fbtura. 
gresBum,  gratiam  oonfbrt   fto.       *  Sen- 
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too  late  to  repent.  *  "  This  heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open 
for  all  distressed  souls ; "  and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signs  ap- 
pear, thou  mayest  repent  in  good  time.  Hear  a  comfortable 
speech  of  St  Austin,  *  "  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  do,  how  great 
a  sinner  soever,  thou  art  yet  living ;  if  God  would  not  help 
thee,  he  would  surely  take  thee  away ;  but  in  sparing  thy 
life,  he  gives  thee  leisure,  and  invites  thee  to  repentance.*' 
Howsoever  as  yet,  I  say,  thou  perceivest  no  fruit,  no  feeling, 
findest  no  likelihood  of  it  in  thyself,  patiently  abide  the  Lord's 
good  leisure,  despair  not,  or  think  thou  art  a  reprobate  ;  He 
came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  Luke  v.  32,  of  which 
number  thou  art  one  ;  He  came  to  call  thee,  and  in  his  time 
will  surely  call  thee.  And  although  as  yet  thou  hast  no  in- 
clination to  pray,  to  repent,  thy  faith  be  cold  and  dead,  and 
thou  wholly  averse  from  all  Divine  functions,  yet  it  may  re- 
vive, as  trees  are  dead  in  winter,  but  flourish  in  the  spring ! 
these  virtues  may  lie  hid  in  thee  for  the  present,  yet  here- 
after show  themselves,  and  perad venture  already  bud,  how- 
soever thou  dost  not  perceive.  'Tis  Satan's  policy  to  plead 
against,  suppress  and  aggravate,  to  conceal  those  sparks  of 
faith  in  thee.  Thou  dost  not  believe,  thou  sayest,  yet  thou 
wouldst  believe  if  thou  couldst,  'tis  thy  desire  to  believe; 
then  pray,  '"Lord  help  mine  unbelief;"  and  hereafter  thou 
shalt  certainly  believe ;  ^Dahitur  sitienti,  it  shall  be  given  to 
him  that  thirsteth.  Thou  canst  not  yet  repent,  hereafter  thou 
shalt ;  a  black  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  obnubilates  thy  soul,  terri^ 
fies  thy  conscience,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a  rainbow  at 
the  last,  and  be  quite  dissipated  by  repentance.  Be  of  good 
cheer ;  a  child  is  rational  in  power,  not  in  act ;  and  so  art 
thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not  yet  in  aetion.  'Tis  thy 
desire  to  please  Grod,  to  be  heartily  sorry ;  comfort  thyself, 
no  time  is  overpast,  'tis  never  too  late.  A  desire  to  repent  ia 
repentance  itself,  though  not  in  nature,  yet  in  Grod's  accept- 

1  Austin.    Semper  poenitentlaB  portus  te  noUet  DetiSt  auferret ;  parcendo  plamat 

apertus  est  ne  desperemus.      >  Qnicquid  nt  redeas,  &o.       *  Bfott.  irl.  2B.       *  Rer. 

feceris,  qaautumcunque  peccaveris,  ad-  zxi.  6. 
iijc  in  Tit&  en,  nude  t»  omnino  si  sansra 
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anco ;  a  willing  mind  is  sufficient  ^  Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  Matt  v.  6.  He  that 
is  destitute  of  God's  grace,  and  wisheth  for  it,  shall  have  it 
"The  Lord  (saith  David,  Psal.  x.  17,)  will  hear  the  desire 
of  the  poor,"  that  is,  such  as  are  in  distress  of  body  and 
mind.  'Tis  true  thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  for  thy  sin, 
thou  hast  no  feeling  of  faith,  I  yield ;  yet  canst  thou  grieve 
thou  dost  not  grieve  ?  It  troubles  thee,  I  am  sure,  thine 
heart  should  be  so  impenitent  and  hard,  thou  wouldst  have  it 
otherwise ;  'tis  thy  desire  to  grieve,  to  repent,  and  to  believe. 
Thou  lovest  Grod's  children  and  saints  in  the  mean  time,  hatest 
them  not,  persecutest  them  not,  but  rather  wishest  thyself  a 
true  professor,  to  be  as  they  are,  as  thou  thyself  hast  been 
heretofore ;  which  is  an  evident  token  thou  art  in  no  such 
desperate  case.  'Tis  a  good  sign  of  thy  conversion,  thy  sins 
are  pardonable,  thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled,  "  The 
Lord  is  near  them  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,"  Luke  iv.  18. 
*  A  true  desire  of  mercy  in  /  the  want  of  mercyj  is  mercy  it- 
self; a  desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is  grace  itself; 
a  constant  and  earnest  desire  to  believe,  repent,  and  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  if  it  be  in  a  touched  heart,  is  an  accepta-. 
tion  of  God,  a  reconcilation,  faith  and  repentance  itself.  For 
it  is  not  thy  faith  and  repentance,  as  ^Chrysostom  truly 
teacheth,  that  is  available,  but  God's  merey  that  is  annexed 
to  it.  He  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed  ;  so  that  I  conclude,  to 
feel  in  ourselves  the  want  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieved  for  it, 
is  grace  itself.  I  am  troubled  with  fear  my  sins  are  not  for- 
given, careless  objects ;  but  Bradford  answers  they  are ; 
"  For  Grod  hath  given  thee  a  penitent  and  believing  heart, 
that  is,  a  heart  which  desireth  to  repent  and  believe ;  for 
such  an  one  is  taken  of  him  (He  accepting  the  will  for  the 
deed)  for  a  truly  penitent  and  believing  heart." 

All  this  is  true,  thou  repliest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee^ 
tis  verified  in  ordinary  offenders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine 
are  of  a  higher  strain  ;  even  against  the  Holy  Ghost  himself 

'   1  Abernethy,  Perkins.         >  Non  est  poenitentia,  sed  Dei  miserioordla  anneal. 
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irremissible  sins,'  sins  of  the  first  magnitude,  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron,  engraven  with  a  point  of  a  diamond.  Thou  art 
worse  than  a  pagan,  infidel,  Jew,  or  Turk,  for  thou  art  aa 
apostate  and  more,  thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed,  re- 
nounced God  and  all  religion,  thou  art  worse  than  Judas 
himself,  or  they  that  crucified  Christ ;  for  they  did  offend  out 
of  ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine  heart  there  is  no 
God.  Thou  hast  given  thy  soul  to  the  devil,  as  witches  and 
conjurors  do,  explicite  and  impUciil^  by  compact,  band  and 
obligation  (a  desperate,  a  feaiful  case),  to  satisfy  thy  lust,  or 
to  be  revenged  of  thine  enemies,  thou  didst  never  pray,  come 
to  church,  hear,  read,  or  do  any  divine  duties  with  any  devo- 
tion, but  for  formality  and  fashion's  sake,  with  a  kind  of  re- 
luctance, 'twas  tix>ublesome  and  painful  to  thee  to  perform 
any  such  thing,  pnster  voluntaiem,  against  thy  wilL  Thou 
never  mad'st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false- 
witness,  murder,  adultery,  bribery,  oppression,  theft,  drunken- 
ness, idolatry,  but  hast  ever  done  aU  duties  for  fear  of  punish- 
ment, as  they  were  most  advantageous,  and  to  thine  own 
ends,  and  committed  all  such  notorious  sins  with  an  extraor- 
dinary delight,  hating  that  thou  shouldest  love,  and  loving 
that  thou  shouldest  hate.  Instead  of  faith,  fear  and  love  of 
God,  repentance,  &c.,  blasphemous  thoughts  have  been  ever 
harboured  in  his  mind,  even  against  God  himself,  the  blessed 
Trinity;  the  *  Scripture  false,  rude,  harsh,  immethodical ; 
heaven,  hell,  resurrection,  mere  toys  and  fables,  ^  incredible, 
impossible,  absurd,  vain,  ill  contrived;  religion,  policy,  and 
human  invention,  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  or  for  profit, 
invented  by  priests  and  lawgivers  to  that  purpose.  If  there 
be  any  such  supreme  power  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  doings, 
hears  not  our  prayers,  regardeth  them  not,  will  not,  cannot 
help,  or  else  he  is  partial,  an  excepter  of  persons,  author  of 
sin,  a  cruel,  a  destructive  God,  to  create  our  souls,  and  desti- 

l  CaBdlint  Minatio :   Omnia  ista  fig-  >  These  temptatlonB  and  objections  art 

awota  male  saiuB  religionis,  et  inepta  well  answered  in  John  Downame's  Chzl*- 

•olatia  a  poetis  inyenta,  vel  ab  aliis  ob  tian  Warfiuo. 
coinmodum,  supentitioea  mysteria,  &o. 
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nate  them  to  eternal  damnation,  to  make  us  worse  than  oar 
dogs  and  horses,  why  doth  he  not  govern  things  better,  pro- 
tect good  men,  root  out  wicked  livers  ?  why  do  they  prosper 

and  flourish?  as  she  raved  in  the  ^tragedy -peUices  ec^ 

lum  tenent,  there  they  shine,  Suasque  Perseus  aureus  stelloi 
habet,  where  is  his  providence?  how  appears  it? 

"  Marmoreo  Licinos  tumulo  jacet,  at  Gato  panro, 
PomponiuB  nullo,  quis  putet  esse  deos?  "  * 

Why  doth  he  suflTer  Turks  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy 
to  triumph  over  his  church,  paganism  to  domineer  in  all 
places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to  multiply,  such  enormities  to  be 
committed,  and  so  many  such  bloody  wars,  murders,  mas- 
sacres, plagues,  feral  diseases  ?  why  doth  he  not  make  us  all 
good,  able,  sound?  why  makes  he  ^venomous  creatures, 
rocks,  sands,  deserts,  this  earth  itself  the  muckhill  of  the 
world,  a  prison,  a  house  of  correction ;  *  Mentimur  regnare 
Jovem,  &c.,  with  many  such  horrible  and  execrable  conceits, 
not  fit  to  be  uttered  ;  TerrihiKa  de  jide^  horribiUa  de  Divin- 
itcUe.  They  cannot  some  of  them  but  think  evil,  they  are 
compelled  volentes  nolentes,  to  blaspheme,  especially  when 
they  come  to  church  and  pray,  read,  &c-,  such  foul  and 
prodigious  suggestions  come  into  their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  unspeakable  offences,  and  most 
opposite  to  Grod,  tentationes  fcbdiB  el  impia,  yet  in  this  case, 
he  or  they  that  shall  be  tempted  and  so  affected,  must  know, 
that  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part,  or  at 
some  times,  the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in 
some  sort,  evil  custom,  omission  of  holy  exercises,  ill  com- 
pany, idleness,  solitariness,  melancholy,  4r  depraved  nature, 
and  the  devil  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble,  and  divert  our 
souls,  to  suggest  such  blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  fanta- 
sies, ungodly,  profane,  monstrous  and  wicked  conceits ;  If 
they  come  from  Satan,  they  are  more  speedy,  fearful  and 

1  Seneca.        a  "  Licinus  lies  in  a  mar-  et  c.  2,  ad  arffumentum  12,  ubi  plora. 

ble  tomb,but  Catoinameanone;  Pom-  Si    Deus    botfus,    unde    malum,    fcc 

ponius  has  none,  who  can  think  there-  *  Lucan.    '*  It  can't  be  true  that  Jart 

fore   that    there  are  gods  ?  "        8  Vid.  Jove  reigns." 
Oampanella,  cap.  6,  Atheis.  triumphat. 
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violent,  the  parties  cannot  avoid  them ;  they  are  more  fre- 
quent, I  say,  and  monstrous  when  they  come ;  for  the  devil  he 
is  a  spirit,  and  hath  means  and  opportunities  to  mingle  himself 
with  our  spirits,  and  sometimes  more  slyly,  sometimes  more 
abruptly  and  openly,  to  suggest  such  devilish  thoughts  into 
our  hearts ;  he  insults  and  domineers  in  melancholy  dis- 
tempered fantasies  and  persons  especially ;  melancholy  is 
balneum  diaholi,  as  Serapio  holds,  the  devil's  bath,  and  in- 
vites him  to  come  to  it  As  a  sick  man  frets,  raves  in  his 
fits,  speaks  and  doth  he  knows  not  what,  the  devil  violently 
compels  such  crazed  souls  to  think  such  damned  thoughts 
against  their  wills,  they  cannot  but  do  it;  sometimes  more 
continuate,  or  by  fits,  he  takes  his  advantage,  as  the  subject 
is  less  able  to  resist,  he  aggi'avates,  extenuates,  affirms,  de- 
nies, damns,  confounds  the  spirits,  troubles  heart,  brain, 
humours,  organs,  senses,  and  wholly  domineers  in  their 
imaginations.  If  they  proceed  from  themselves,  such  thoughts, 
they  are  remiss  and  moderate,  not  so  violent  and  monstrous, 
not  so  frequent.  The  devil  commonly  suggests  things  oppo- 
site to  nature,  opposite  to  God  and  his  word,  impious,  absurd, 
such  as  a  man  would  never  of  himself,  or  could  not  conceive, 
they  strike  terror  and  horror  into  the  parties'  own  hearts. 
For  if  he  or  they  be  asked  whether  they  do  approve  of  such 
like  thoughts  or  no,  they  answer  (and  their  own  souls  truly 
dictate  as  much)  they  abhor  them  as  hell  and  the  devil  him- 
self, they  would  fain  think  otherwise  if  they  could ;  he  hath 
thought  otherwise,  and  with  all  his  soul  desires  so  to  think 
again ;  he  doth  resist,  and  hath  some  good  motions  inter- 
mixed now  and  then ;  so  that  such  blasphemous,  impious, 
unclean  thoughts,  are  not  his  own,  but  the  devil's  ;  they  pro- 
ceed not  from  him,  but  from  a  crazed  fantasy,  distempered 
humours,  black  fumes  which  offend  his  brain ;  ^  they  are  thy 
crosses,  the  devil's  sins,  and  he  shall  answer  for  them,  he 
doth  enforce  thee  to  do  that  which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst 
never  give  consent  to ;  and  although  he  hath  sometimes  so 

1  Perkins. 
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flljly  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  make  thee  in 
some  sort  to  assent  to  such  wicked  thoughts,  to  delight  in, 
jet  they  have  not  proceeded  from  a  confirmed  will  in  tbee^ 
but  are  of  that  nature  which  thou  dost  afterwards  r^ct 
and  abhor.  Therefore  be  not  overmuch  troubled  and  dis- 
mayed with  such  kind  of  suggestions,  at  least  if  they  please 
thee  not,  because  they  are  not  thy  personal  sins,  for  which 
thou  shalt  incur  ih^  wrath  of  God,  or  his  displeasure ;  con- 
temn, neglect  them,  let  them  go  as  they  come,  strive  not  too 
violently,  or  trouble  thyself  too  mudi,  but  as  our  Saviour 
said  to  Satan  in  like  case,  say  thou,  avoid  Satan,  I  detest  thee 
and  them.  Saianm  e$t  mala  inhere  (saith  Austin)  nasirum 
non  consentire ;  as  Satan  labours  to  suggest,  so  must  we 
strive  not  to  give  consent,  and  it  will  be  sufficient ;  the  mor« 
anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more  perplexed,  the  more 
thou  shalt  otherwise  be  troubled,  and  entangled.  Besides, 
they  must  know  this,  all  so  molested,  and  distempered,  that 
although  these  be  most  execrable  and  grievous  sins,  they  are 
pardonable  yet,  through  God's  mercy  and  goodness,  they 
may  be  forgiven,  if  they  be  penitent  and  sorry  for  them. 
Paul  himself  oonfesseth,  Bom.  vii.  19,  "  He  did  not  the  good 
he  would  do,  but  the  evil  which  he  would  not  do ;  'tis  not  I, 
but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  'Tis  not  thou,  but  Satan's 
suggestions,  his  craft  and  subtlety,  his  malice ;  comfort  thy- 
self then  if  thou  be  penitent  and  grieved«  or  desirous  to  be  so, 
these  heinous  sins  shall  not  be  laid  to  thy  charge;  God's 
mercy  is  above  ail  sins,  which  if  thou  do  not  finally  oooteBiii, 
without  doubt  thou  shalt  be  saved.  *'  ^No  man  sins  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfully  and  finally  renounceth 
Christ,  and  contemneth  him  and  his  word  to  the  last,  without 
which  there  is  no  salvation,  from  which  grievous  sin,  God 
of  his  infinite  mercy  deliver  us."  Take  hold  of  this  to  be 
thy  comfort,  and  meditate  withal  on  God's  word,  labour  to 
ijMray,  to  repent,  to  be  renewed  in  mind,  "  keep  thine  heart 

1  Hemmingius.  Nemo  peeoat  in  Spiii-  Tetibiun  extreme  oontemnit^  sine  qvo 
turn  Sanctum  nisi  qui  flnaliter  et  toIud-  nulla  salus  ;  a  quo  peccato  liberet  vat 
tarie  renunciat  Cliristo,  eumque  et  ^00    Oominus  Jesus  Cluistus.     Amen. 
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with  all  diligence,"  Prov.  iv.  23,  resist  the  devil  and  he  will 
fly  from  thee,  pour  out  thy  soul  unto  the  Lord  with  sorrowftil 
Hannah,  "  pray  continually,"  as  Paul  enjoins,  and  as  David 
did,  Psalm  i.  "  meditate  on  his  law  day  and  night." 

Yea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  that  mars  all,  and  mistaken 
makes  many  men  far  worse,  misconceiving  all  they  read  or 
hear,  to  their  own  overthrow ;  the  more  they  search  and 
read  the  Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises,  the  more  they  puzzle 
themselves,  as  a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  they  are  entangled 
and  precipitated  into  this  preposterous  gulf;  ^^Many  are 
called,  but  few  are  chosen,"  Matt.  xx.  16,  and  xxii.  14,  with 
such  like  places  of  Scripture  misinterpreted  strike  them  with 
horror,  they  doubt  presently  whether  they  be  of  this  number 
or  no;  God's  eternal  decree  of  predestination,  absolute 
reprobation,  and  such  fatal  tables,  they  form  to  their  own 
ruin,  and  impinge  upon  this  rock  of  despair.  How  shall 
they  be  assured  of  their  salvation,  by  what  signs  ?  "  If  the 
righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and 
sinners  appe&r  ?  "  1  Pet.  iv.  18.  Who  knows,  saith  Solomon, 
whether  he  be  elect  ?  This  grinds  their  souls,  how  shall  they 
discern  they  are  not  I'eprobates?  But  I  say  again,  how 
shall  they  discern  they  are?  From  the  devil  can  be  no 
certainty,  for  he  is  a  liar  from  the  beginning;  if  he  sug- 
gests any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth,  reject  him  as 
a  deceiver,  an  enemy  of  human  kind,  dispute  not  with  him, 
give  no  credit  to  him,  obstinately  refuse  him,  as  St  Anthony 
did  in  the  wilderness,  whom  the  devil  set  upon  in  several 
shapes,  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou  by  him.  For  when 
the  devil  tempted  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and 
told  him  he  could  not  be  saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the  prin* 
ciples  of  religion,  and  urged  him  moreover  to  know  what  he 
believed,  what  he  thought  of  such  and  such  points  and  mys- 
teries ;  the  collier  told  him,  he  believed  as  the  church  did ; 
but  what  (said  the  devil  again)  doth  the  church  believe  ?  a» 
I  do  (said  the  collier) ;  and  what's  that  thou  belie  vest ;  a& 
the  church  doth,  &c.,  when  the  devil  could  get  no  other 
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6wer  he  lefl  him.  If  Satan  summon  thee  to  answer,  send 
him  to  Christ ;  he  is  thj  liberty,  thj  protector  against  cmel 
death,  raging  sin,  that  roaring  lion ;  he  is  thy  righteousness, 
thy  Saviour,  and  thy  life.  Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  d 
the  number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate,  forsaken  of  Grod,  hold 
thine  own  still,  hie  mums  ahenetis  esto^  ^  let  this  be  as  a  bul- 
wark, a  brazen  wall  to  defend  thee,**  stay  thyself  in  that  cer- 
tainty of  faith ;  let  that  be  thy  comfort,  Christ  will  protect 
thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of  his  flock,  he  will  triumph 
over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  overcome  the  devil,  and  destroy 
hell.  If  he  say  thou  art  none  of  the  elect,  no  believer,  reject 
him,  defy  him,  thou  hast  thought  otherwise,  and  mayest  so  be 
resolved  again  ;  comfort  thyself ;  this  persuasion  cannot  come 
from  the  devil,  and  much  less  can  it  be  grounded  from  thy- 
self? men  are  liars,  and  why  shouldest  thou  distrust?  A 
denying  Peter^  a  persecuting  Paul,  an  adulterous  cruel  Da-  . 
vid,  have  been  received ;  an  apostate  Solomon  may  be  con- 
verted ;  no  sin  at  all  but  impenitency,  can  give  testimony  of 
final  reprobation.  Why  shouldest  thou  then  distrust,  misdoubt 
thyself,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspicion?  This  opinion 
alone  of  particularity  ?  Against  that,  and  for  the  certainty 
of  election  and  salvation  on  the  other  side,  see  God's  good- 
will toward  men,  hear  how  generally  his  grace  is  proposed, 
to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and  to  all 
1  Tim.  ii.  4.  '^  Grod  will  that  all  men  be  saved,  and  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  'Tis  a  universal  promise, 
"  God  sent  not  his  son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be  saved.**  John  iii. 
17.  **  He  that  acknowledgeth  himself  a  man  in  the  world, 
must  likewise  acknowledge  he  is  of  that  number  that  is  to  be 
saved."  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  "I  will  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  that  he  repent  and  live : "  But  thou  art  a  sinner ;  there- 
fore he  will  not  thy  death.  "  This  is  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me,  that  every  man  that  believeth  in  the  Son,  should 
have  everlasting  life."  John  vi.  40.  "  He  would  have  nc 
man  perish,  but  all  come  to  repentance,"  2  Pet  iii.  9.    Be- 
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sides,  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached,  not  to  a  few,  but 
universally  to  all  men,  "  Go  therefore  and  tell  all  nations, 
baptizing  them,"  &c.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  "  Go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gk)spel  to  every  creature,"  Mark  xvi. 
15.  Now  there  cannot  be  contradictory  wills  in  God,  he 
will  have  all  saved,  and  not  all,  how  can  this  stand  together  ? 
be  secure  then,  believe,  trust  in  him,  hope  well  and  be  saved. 
Yea,  that's  the  main  matter,  how  shall  I  believe  or  discern 
my  security  from  carnal  presumption  ?  my  faith  is  weak  and 
faint,  I  want  those  signs  and  fruits  of  sanctification,  ^  sorrow 
for  sin,  thirsting  for  grace,  groanings  of  the  spirit,  love  of 
Christians  as  Christians,  avoiding  occasion  of  sin,  endeavour  of 
new  obedience,  charity,  love  of  God,  perseverance.  Though 
these  signs  be  languishing  in  thee,  and  not  seated  in  thine 
heart,  thou  must  not  therefore  be  dejected  or  terrified ;  the 
effects  of  the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully  felt  in  thee ; 
conclude  not  therefore  thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doubt  of  thine 
election,  because  the  elect  themselves  are  without  them,  be- 
fore their  conversion.  Thou  mayest  in  the  Lord's  good  time 
be  converted ;  some  are  called  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Use,  I 
say,  the  means  of  thy  conversion,  expect  the  Lord's  leisure, 
if  not  yet  called,  pray  thou  mayest  be,  or  at  least  wish  and 
desire  thou  mayest  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect, 
to  ease  their  afflicted  minds,  what  comfort  our  best  divines 
can  afford  in  this  case,  Zanchius,  Beza,  &c  This  furious 
curiosity,  needless  speculation,  fruitless  meditation  about  elec- 
tion, reprobation,  freewill,  grace,  such  places  of  Scripture 
preposterously  conceived,  torment  still,  and  crucify  the  souls 
of  too  many,  and  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  ears. 
To  avoid  which  inconveniences,  and  to  settle  their  distressed 
minds,  to  mitigate  those  divine  aphorisms  (though  in  another 
extreme  some),  our  late  Arminians  have  revived  that  plausi- 
ble doctrine  of  universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late 
Lutheran  and  modem  papists  do  still  maintain,  that  we  have 

1  Abemethy. 
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freewill  of  ourselves,  and  that  grace  is  oommon  to  all  that  will 
believe.  Some  again,  though  less  orthodoxal,  will  have  a  far 
greater  part  saved  than  shall  be  damned,  (a<«  ^  Caelius  Secon- 
dus  stiffly  maintains  in  his  book,  De  ampHtiidine  regni  code*- 
iU,  or  some  impostor  under  his  name,)  beaiorum  numertu 
muUd  major  quam  damnatorum,  ^  He  calls  that  other  tenet 
of  special  '  ^*  election  and  reprobation,  a  prejudicate,  envious 
and  malicious  opinion,  apt  to  draw  all  men  to  desperation. 
Many  are  called,  few  chosen,"  &c.  He  opposeth  some  oppo- 
site parts  of  Scripture  to  it,  ^  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners,"  &c.  And  four  especial  arguments  he  pro- 
duceth,  one  from  Grod*s  power.  If  more  be  damned  than 
saved,  he  erroneously  concludes,  ^  the  devil  hath  the  greater 
sovereignty  I  for  what  is  power  but  to  protect  ?  and  majesty 
consists  in  multitude.  "  If  the  devil  have  the  greater  part, 
where  is  his  mercy,  where  is  his  power  ?  how  is  he  Dens  Op- 
Hmus  MaximttSf  Muericarsf  &c.,  where  is  his  greatness^ 
where  his  goodness  ?  "  He  proceeds,  *  ^  We  account  him  a 
murderer  that  is  accessory  only,  or  doth  not  help  when  he 
can  ;  which  may  not  be  supposed  of  God  without  great 
offence,  because  he  may  do  what  he  will,  and  is  otherwise 
accessory  and  the  author  of  sin.  The  nature  of  good  is  to 
be  communicated,  God  is  good,  and  will  not  then  be  coo- 
tracted  in  his  goodness ;  for  how  is  he  the  father  of  mercy 
and  comfort,  if  his  good  concern  but  a  few  ?  O  envious  and 
unthankful  men  to  think  otherwise  I  *  Why  should  we  pray 
to  God  that  are  Gentiles,  and  thank  him  for  his  mercies  and 
benefits,  that  has  damned  us  all  innocuous  for  Adam's  offence, 
one  man's  offence,  one  small  offence,  eating  of  an  apple  ?  why 
should  we  acknowledge  him  for  our  governor  that  hath 
wholly  neglected  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  oontenmed  us, 

1  See  whole  books  of  these  lagusaenta.  sabfenik  qwam  potest ;  hoc  de  Deo  sine 

s  lib.  8,  fbl.  122.    Pra^udieata  opinio,  in-  scelere  co^tari  non  potest,  ntpote  qnnm 

vida,  maligna,  et    apta  ad  impeltendos  quod  Tult  licet.    Boni  natuia  communi- 

animofl  in  desperationem.        >  See  the  cari.  Bonus  Dens,  quomodo  miserieordiK 

Antidote  in    Chamier's  torn.  3,  lib.  7,  pater,   fce.        *  VMe  CyriUnm,   lib.  4, 

Downame's     Christian     Warfiftre,     &c.  adversus  Jnlianum :  qut  poterimus  illi 

<  Potentior  est  Deo  diabolus  et  mnudi  gratias  i^re  qui  nobis  non  misit  Moeea 

princeps,  et  in  multitudine    hominum  et  prophetas,  et  contempsit  bona  animt 

sita  est  majestas.       &  Uomicida  qui  non  rum  nostrarum. 
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and  sent  no  prophets  or  instructors  to  teach  us^  as  he  hath 
done  to  the  Hebrews?"  So  Julian  the  apostate  objects. 
Why  should  these  Christians  (CaBlius  urgeth)  reject  us  and 
appropriate  God  unto  themselves,  Deum  iUum  suum  unicumy 
(&C.  But  to  return  to  our  forged  Caelius.  At  last  he  comes 
to  that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that  never  heard  of,  or  be- 
lieved in  Christ,  ex  puns  naturalibuSy  with  the  Pelagians,  and 
proves  it  out  of  Origen  and  others-  "They  (saith  ^Origen) 
that  never  heard  God's  word,  are  to  be  excused  for  their  ig- 
norance ;  we  may  not  think  Gk)d  will  be  so  hard,  angry,  cruel 
or  unjust  as  to  condemn  any  man  indicia  causa.  They  alone 
(he  holds)  are  in  the  state  of  damnation  that  refuse  Christ's 
mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  offered.  Many  worthy  Greeks 
and  Romans,  good  moral  honest  men,  that  kept  the  law  of 
nature,  did  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  to  themselves,  as 
certainly  saved,  he  concludes,  as  they  were  that  lived  up- 
rightly before  the  law  of  Moses.  They  were  acceptable  in 
Gk>d's  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
Darius  of  Persia,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Cato,  Curius,  TuUy, 
Seneca,  and  many  other  philosophers,  upright  livers,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius,  out  of  any  nation,  so  that 
he  live  honestly,  call  on  God,  trust  in  him,  fear  him,  he  shall 
be  saved.  This  opinion  was  formerly  maintained  by  the 
Valentinian  and  Basiledian  heretics,  revived  of  late  in 
^  Turkey,  of  what  sect  Rustan  Bassa  was  patron,  defended 
by  ^  Galeatius  Martins,  and  some  ancient  fathers,  and  of  later 
times  favoured  by  *  Erasmus,  by  Zuinglius,  in  exposit,  Jidei  ad 
Megem  Gallia,  whose  tenet  Bullinger  vindicates,  and  Gualter 
approves  in  a  just  apology  with  many  arguments.  There  be 
many  Jesuits  that  follow  these  Calvinists  in  this  behalf,  Fran- 
ciscus  Buchsius  Moguntinus,  Andradius,  ConsiL  Trident,  many 
schoolmen  that  out  of  the  Romans  i.  18,  19,  are  verily  per- 
suaded that  those  good  works  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please 

1  Venia  danda  est  lis  qui  non  audiunt,  qui  oblatam  Christi  gratiam  Tcjlciunt. 

ob  ignorantiam.    Non  est  tarn  iniquus  ^  Busbequius,  Lonicerus,  Turc.  hist.  To. 

Judex  DeuR,  utquenquam  iadict3L  cansft  1, 1.  2.        '  Ciem.  Alex.        *  Paulus  Jo- 

damnare  velit.    li    solum    damnantur,  vius,  Elog.  yir.  Illust. 
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God,  that  they  might  vitam  aternam  promereri,  and  be  saved 
in  the  end.  Sesellius,  and  Benedictus  Justinianus  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias  Ditmarsh  the  poli- 
tician, with  many  others,  hold  a  medioeritj,  thej  maj  be  salute 
fion  indigni  but  thej  will  not  absolutely  decree  it.  Hoffinan- 
nus,  a  Lutheran  professor  of  Helmstad,  and  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, with  most  of  our  church,  and  papists  are  stiff  against 
it.  Franciscus  Collius  hath  fully  censured  all  opinions  in  bis 
Five  Books,  de  Paganorum  animahus  post  mortem,  and  amply 
dilated  this  question,  which  whoso  will  may  peruse.  But  to 
return  to  my  author,  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked 
livers,  blasphemers,  reprobates,  and  such  as  reject  God's 
grace,  "  but  that  the  devils  themselves  shall  be  saved  at  last," 
as  ^  Origen  himself  long  since  delivered  in  his  works,  and  our 
late.  ^  Socinians  defend,  Ostorodias,  cap.  41,  institut.  Smaltius, 
&c.  Those  terms  of  all  and  for  ever  in  Scripture,  are  not 
eternal,  but  only  denote  a  longer  time,  which  by  many  exam- 
ples they  prove.  The  world  shall  end  like  a  comedy,  and 
we  shall  meet  at  last  in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  altogether, 
or  else  in  conclusion,  in  nihil  evanescere.  For  how  can  he 
be  merciful  that  shall  condemn  any  creature  to  eternal,  un- 
speakable punishment,  for  one  small  temporary  fault,  all  pos- 
terity, so  many  myriads  for  one  and  another  man's  offence, 
quid  meruistis  ovesf  But  these  absurd  paradoxes  are  ex- 
ploded by  our  church,  we  teach  otherwise.  That  this  voca- 
tion, predestination,  election,  reprobation,  non  ex  corrupta 
massd,  prcevisd  fide,  as  our  Arminians,  or  ex  prcevisis  operi- 
bus,  as  our  Papists,  non  ex  prceteritione,  but  Grod's  absolute 
decree  ante  mundum  creatum  (as  many  of  our  church  hold), 
was  from  the  beginning,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
was  laid,  or  homo  conditus,  (or  from  Adam's  fall,  as  others 
will,  homo  lapsus  ohjectum  est  reprobationis)  wilk  perseveran- 
tia  sanctorum,  we  must  be  certain  of  our  salvation,  we  may 
fall  but  not  finally,  which  our  Arminians  will  not  admit. 

1  Non  homines  sed  et  ipsi  dsemones  aliquando  serrandi.        *  Yid.  Peteii  Harmo- 
Diam,  art.  22,  p.  2. 
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According  to  his  immutable,  eternal  just  decree  and  counsel 
of  saving  men  and  angels,  God  calls  all,  and  would  have  all 
to  be  saved  according  to  the  efficacy  of  vocation ;  all  are 
invited,  but  onlj  the  elect  apprehended;  the  rest  that  are 
unbelieving,  impenitent,  whom  God  in  his  just  judgment 
leaves  to  be  punished  for  their  sins,  are  in  a  reprobate  sense ; 
yet  we  must  not  determine  who  are  such,  condemn  ourselves 
or  others,  because  we  have  a  universal  invitation ;  all  are 
commanded  to  believe,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  or  how 
late  our  end  may  be  received.  I  might  have  said  more  of 
this  subject ;  but  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  forbidden  question,  and 
in  the  preface  or  declaration  to  the  articles  of  the  church, 
printed  1633,  to  avoid  factions  and  altercations,  we  that  are 
university  divines  especially,  are  prohibited  "  all  curious 
search,  to  print  or  preach,  or  draw  the  article  aside  by  our 
own  sense  and  comments  upon  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure." 
I  will  surcease  and  conclude  with  ^  Erasmus  of  such  contro- 
versies :  Pugnet  qui  volet,  ego  censeo  leges  majorum  reverenter 
suscipiendas,  et  religiose  observandas,  velut  a  Deo  profectas  ; 
nee  esse  tutum,  nee  esse  pium,  de  potestaie  puUicd  sinistram 
concipere  aut  severe  suspicionem,  Et  siquid  est  tyrannidis, 
quod  tamen  non  cogat  ad  impietatem,  satius  est  ferre,  quam 
seditiose  reluctari. 

But  to  my  former  task.  The  last  main  torture  and  trouble 
of  a  distressed  mind,  is  not  so  much  this  doubt  of  election, 
and  that  the  promises  of  grace  are  smothered  and  extinct  in 
them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose,  but  withal  God's 
heavy  wrath,  a  most  iatolerable  pain  and  grief  of  heart 
seizeth  on  them ;  to  their  thinking  they  are  already  damned, 
they  suffer  the  pains  of  hell,  and  more  than  possibly  can  be 
expressed,  they  smell  brimstone,  talk  familiarly  with  devils, 
hear  and  see  chimeras,  prodigious,  uncouth  shapes,  bears, 

1  Epist.  Erasmi  de  ntilitate  colloqnlor.  an  ii^urions  suspicion  of  the  public  an- 

adiectorem.— Let  whoever  wislies  dispute,  thority;  and  should  any  tyranny,  not 

I  think  the  laws  of  our  forefathers  should  likely  to  drive  men  into  the  commission 

be  received  with  reverence,  and  religious-  of  wickedness,  exist,  it  is  better  to  endure 

ly  observed,  as  coming  from  Ood ;  neither  It  than  to  resist  it  by  sedition. 
Ia  it  safe  or  pious  to  conceive,  or  contrive, 
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owl9y  antiques,  black  dog^s  fiends,  hideous  outcries,  fearful 
noises,  shrieks,  lamentable  complaints,  thej  are  possessed, 
^and  through  impatience  thej  roar  and  howl,  curse,  blas- 
pheme, deny  Grod,  call  his  power  in  question,  abjure  religion, 
and  are  still  ready  to  ofier  violence  unto  themselves,  hj 
hanging,  drowning,  &c.  Never  anj  miserable  wretch  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  was  in  such  a  wofiil  case.  To 
such  persons  I  oppose  God's  mercj  and  his  justice ;  Jur- 
dicia  Dei  occulta,  nan  inftuta :  his  secret  counsel  and  just 
judgment,  by  which  he  spares  some,  and  sore  afflicts  others 
again  in  this  life ;  his  judgment  is  to  be  adored,  trembled  at, 
not  to  be  searched  or  inquired  alter  by  mortal  men ;  he  hath 
reasons  reserved  to  himself,  which  our  frailty  cannot  appre- 
hend. He  may  punish  all  if  he  will,  and  that  justly  for  sin ; 
\n  that  he  doth  it  in  some,  is  to  make  a  way  for  his  mercy 
that  they  repent  and  be  saved,  to  heal  them,  to  try  them, 
exercise  their  patience,  and  make  them  call  upon  him,  to  con- 
fess their  sins  and  pray  unto  him,  as  David  did,  Psalm  cxix. 
137,  ^  Righteous  art  thou,  O  £x>rd,  and  just  are  thy  judg- 
ments." As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  xviii.  13,  ''Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me  a  miserable  sinner."  To  put  confidence  and 
have  an  assured  hope  in  him,  as  Job  had,  xiii.  15,  ''Though 
he  kill  me  I  will  trust  in  him  : "  Ure,  seca,  oecidej  O  Domine 
(saith  Austin),  modo  serves  animam,  kill,  cut  in  {Hcces,  bum 
my  body  (O  Lord)  to  save  my  soul.  A  small  sickness ;  one 
lash  of  affliction,  a  little  misery,  many  times  will  more  humil- 
iate a  man,  sooner  convert,  bring  him  home  to  know  himself, 
flum  all  those  parenetical  discourses,  the  whole  theory  of  phi* 
losophy,  law,  ^ysic,  and  divinity,  or  a  world  of  instances 
and  examples.  So  that  this,  which  they  take  to  be  such  an 
insupportable  plague,  is  an  evident  sign  of  God's  mercy  and 
justice,  of  his  love  and  goodness :  periment  nUi  periissenij 
had  they  not  thus  been  undone,  they  had  finally  been  undone. 
Many  a  carnal  man  is  lulled  asleep  in  perverse  security,  fool* 

1  Vastat&  conseientiSL  sequitur  lensua  Ins  diviiUB.    (Hemmingiiu)  firemitas  oordk, 
Ingeos  animaB  oruoiatiu,  &o. 
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ish  presumption,  is  stupefied  in  his  sins,  and  hath  no  feeling 
at  all  of  them :  *^  I  have  sinned  (he  saith)  and  what  evil  shall 
come  unto  me,"  Eccles.  v.  4,  and  "  Tush,  how  shall  God  know 
it  ?  "  and  so  in  a  reprobate  sense  goes  down  to  hell.  But 
here,  Cynthitis  aurem  veUitj  God  pulls  them  by  the  ear, 
by  affliction,  he  will  bring  them  to  heaven  and  happiness; 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted,*' 
Matt.  V.  4,  a  blessed  and  a  happy  state  if  considered  aright, 
it  is,  to  be  so  troubled.  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted,*'  Psal.  cxix.  "  before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray, 
but  now  I  keep  Thy  word."  "  Tribulation  works  patience, 
patience  hope,"  Rom.  v.  4,  and  by  such  like  crosses  and 
calamities  we  are  driven  from  the  Srtake  of  security.  So  that 
affliction  is  a  school  or  academy,  wherein  the  best  scholars 
are  prepared  to  the  commencements  of  the  Deity.  And 
though  it  be  most  troublesome  and  grievous  for  the  time,  yet 
know  this,  it  comes  by  Grod's  permission  and  providence ;  he 
is  a  spectator  of  thy  groans  and  tears,  still  present  with  thee, 
the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  are  numbered,  not  one  of  them 
can  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  express  will  of  God :  he 
will  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure,  he  corrects 
us  all,  ^numero,  pmidere^  et  mensurd,  the  Lord  will  not 
quench  the  smoking  flax,  or  break  the  bruised  reed,  Teniat 
(saith  Austin),  non  ut  ohruat,  sed  ut  coronet^  he  suffers  thee 
to  be  tempted  for  thy  good.  And  as  a  mother  doth  handle 
her  child  sick  and  weak,  not  reject  it,  but  with  all  tenderness 
observe  and  keep  it,  so  doth  God  by  us,  not  forsake  us  in  our 
miseries,  or  relinquish  us  for  our  imperfections,  but  with  all 
piety  and  compassion  support  and  receive  us ;  whom  he  loves, 
he  loves  to  the  end.  Rom.  viii,  "  Whom  He  hath  elected, 
those  he  hath  called,  justified,  sanctified,  and  glmfled." 
Think  not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  Spirit,  that  thou  art  for- 
saken of  God,  be  not  overcome  with  heaviness  of  heart,  but 
as  David  said,  '^  I  will  not  fear  though  I  walk  in  the  shadows 
of  death."     We  must  all  go,  non  a  deliciis  ad  delicias,^  but 

I  Ajutin»       I  "  Not  firoiB  pleMwres  to  pleMUies.*' 
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from  the  cross  to  the  crown,  bj  hell  to  heaven,  as  the  old 
Romans  put  Virtue's  temple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour : 
we  must  endure  sorrow  and  misery  in  this  life.  *Tis  no  new 
thing  this,  Grod's  best  servants  and  dearest  children  have  been 
BO  visited  and  tried.  Christ  in  the  garden  cried  out,  "  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  His  Son  by 
nature,  as  thou  art  by  adoption  and  grace.  Job,  in  his  an- 
guish said,  "  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  God  were  in  him," 
Job  vi.  4.  "  His  terrors  fought  against  him,  the  venom 
drank  up  his  spirits,"  cap.  xiii.  26.  He  saith,  "  God  was  his 
enemy,  writ  bitter  things  against  him  (xvi.  9),  hated  him." 
His  heavy  wrath  had  so  seized  on  his  soul.  David  com- 
plains, "  his  eyes  were  eaten  up,  sunk  into  his  head."  Ps.  vi. 
7,  ^  his  moisture  became  as  the  drought  in  summer,  his  flesh 
was  consumed,  his  bones  vexed ; "  yet  neither  Job  nor  David 
did  finally  despair.  Job  would  not  leave  his  hold,  but  still 
trust  in  him,  acknowledging  him  to  be  his  good  God.  "  The 
Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  Job  i.  21.  "  Behold  I  am  vile,  I  abhor  myself,  re- 
pent in  dust  and  ashes,"  Job  xxxix.  37.  David  humbled 
himself,  Psal.  xxxi.,  and  upon  his  confession  received  mercy. 
Faith,  hope,  repentance,  are  the  sovereign  cures  and  reme- 
dies, the  sole  comforts  in  this  case ;  confess,  humble  thyself, 
repent,  it  is  sufficient  Quod  purpura  non  potest^  saccus  po- 
test, saith  Chrysostom  ;  the  king  of  Nineveh's  sackcloth  and 
ashes  did  that  which  his  purple  robes  and  crown  could  not 
effect;  Quod  diadema  non  potuity  cinis  per  fecit.  Turn  to 
Him,  he  will  turn  to  thee ;  the  Lord  is  near  those  that  are 
of  a  contrite  heart,  and  will  save  such  as  be  afflicted  in  spirit, 
Psal.  xxxiv.  18.  "  He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,"  Matt. 
XV.  14.  Si  cadentem  intuetur,  clementiee  manum  protendit^ 
He  is^at  all  times  ready  to  assist.  Nunquam  spemit  Ikus 
pcsnitentiam,  si  sincere  et  simpliciter  offeraJtur^  He  never  re- 
jects a  penitent  sinner,  though  he  have  come  to  the  full 
height  of  iniquity,  wallowed  and  delighted  in  sin ;  yet  if  he 
will  forsake  his  former  ways,  lihenter  amplexaiur,  he  wiU  re- 
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ceive  him.  Parcam  huic  homini,  saith  ^  Austin  (ex  persond 
JDei)  quia  sibi  ipsi  non  pepercit ;  ignoscam  quia  peccatum 
agnoviL  I  will  spare  him  because  he  hath  not  spared  him- 
self; I  will  pardon  him  because  he  doth  acknowledge  his 
offence  ;  let  it  be  never  so  enormous  a  sin,  "  His  grace  is  suf- 
ficient," 2  Cor.  xii.  9.  Despair  not  then,  faint  not  at  all,  be 
not  dejected,  but  rely  on  God,  call  on  him  in  thy  trouble, 
and  he  will  hear  thee,  he  will  assist,  help,  and  deliver  thee : 
"  Draw  near  to  Him,  he  will  draw  near  to  thee,"  James,  iv. 
8.  Lazarus  was  poor  and  fUU  of  boils,  and  yet  still  he  relied 
upon  God,  Abraham  did  hope  beyond  hope. 

Thou  exceptest,  these  were  chief  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo 
cari,  beloved  of  God,  especially  respected ;  but  I  am  a  con- 
temptible and  forlorn  wretch,  forsaken  of  God,  and  left  to 
the  merciless  fury  of  evil  spirits.  I  cannot  hope,  pray,  re- 
pent, &c.  How  often  shall  I  say  it  ?  thou  mayest  perform 
all  these  duties,  Christian  offices,  and  be  restored  in  good 
time.  A  sick  man  loseth  his  appetite,  strength,  and  ability, 
his  disease  prevaileth  so  far,  that  all  his  faculties  are  spent, 
hand  and  foot  perform  not  their  duties,  his  eyes  are  dim, 
hearing  dull,  tongue  distastes  things  of  pleasant  relish,  yet 
nature  lies  hid,  recovereth  again,  and  expelleth  all  those  fecu- 
lent matters  by  vomit,  sweat,  or  some  such  like  evacuations. 
Thou  art  spiritually  sick,  thine  heart  is  heavy,  thy  mind  dis- 
tressed, thou  mayest  happily  recover  again,  expel  those  dis- 
mal passions  of  fear  and  grief;  God  did  not  suffer  thee  to  be 
tempted  above  measure ;  whom  he  loves  (I  say)  he  loves  to 
the  end ;  hope  the  best.  David  in  his  misery  prayed  to  the 
Lord,  remembering  how  he  had  formerly  dealt  with  him; 
and  with  that  meditation  of  God's  mercy  confirmed  his  faith, 
and  pacified  his  own  tumultuous  heart  in  his  greatest  agony. 
"  O  my  soul,  why.  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me,"  &c. 
Thy  soul  is  eclipsed  for  a  time,  I  yield,  as  the  sun  is  shad- 
owed by  a  cloud ;  no  doubt  but  those  gracious  beams  of  God's 

1  Super  Psal.  lii.    Conyertar  ad  Uberandum  eiim  quia  conTeniu  est  ad  peccatum 
gniun  puniendom. 
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mercy  will  shine  upon  thee  again,  as  they  have  fonneiij 
done;  those  embers  of  faith,  hope,  and  repentance,  now 
buried  in  ashes,  will  flame  oat  afresh,  and  be  fully  reviyed 
Want  of  faith,  no  feeling  of  grace  for  the  present,  are  not  fit 
directions ;  we  must  live  by  faith,  not  by  feeling ;  'tis  the 
beginning  of  grace  to  wish  for  grace ;  we  must  expect  and 
tarry.  David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  was  so  troubled 
himself :  *^  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou  ?  O  Lord,  arise,  cast 
me  not  off;  wlierefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forgettest 
mine  affliction  and  oppression  ?  My  soul  is  bowed  down  to 
the  dust  Arise,  redeem  us,"  &c.,  Ps.  xliv.  23.  He  prayed 
long  before  he  was  heard,  expectans  expectavit ;  endured 
much  before  he  was  relieved.  PsaL  Ldx.  3,  he  complains, 
^  I  am  weary  of  crying,  and  my  throat  is  dry,  mine  eyes 
fail,  whilst  I  wait  on  the  Lord;"  and  yet  he  perseveres. 
Be  not  dismayed,  thou  shalt  be  respected  at  last.  God  often 
works  by  contrarieties,  he  first  kills  and  then  makes  alive, 
he  woundeth  first  and  then  healeth,  he  makes  man  sow  in 
tears  that  he  may  reap  in  joy ;  'tis  God's  method ;  he  that  is 
60  visited,  must  with  patience  endure  and  rest  satisfied  for  the 
present  The  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  with  sour  herbs ;  we 
shall  feel  no  sweetness  of  His  blood,  till  we  first  feel  the 
smart  of  our  sins.  Thy  pains  are  great,  intolerable  for  the 
time ;  thou  art  destitute  of  grace  and  comfort,  stay  the  Lord's 
leisure,  he  will  not  (I  say)  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above 
that  thou  art  able  to  bear,  1  Cor.  x.  13;  but  will  give  an  issue 
to  temptation.  He  works  all  for  the  best  to  them  that  love 
God,  Rom.  viii.  28.  Doubt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is  an  im 
mutable  decree ;  a  mark  never  to  be  defaced  ;  you  have  been 
otherwise,  you  may  and  shall  be.  And  for  your  present 
affliction,  hope  the  best,  it  will  shortly  end.  ^  He  is  preseot 
with  his  servants  in  their  affliction,"  Ps.  xci.  15.  ^  Great  are 
the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  them 
out  of  all,"  Ps.  xxxiv.  19.  '^  Our  light  affliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  in  us  an  eternal  weight  of  gloiy," 
2  Cor.  iv.  17.     ^  Not  answerable  to  that  glory  which  is  to 
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come ;  though  now  in  heaviness,"  saith  1  Pet.  i.  6,  "  you 
shall  rejoice." 

Now  last  of  all  to  those  external  impediments,  terrible 
objects,  which  they  hear  and  see  many  times,  devils,  bugbears, 
and  mormeluches,  noisome  smells,  &c.  These  may  come,  as 
I  have  formerly  declared  in  my  precedent  discourse,  of  the 
Symptoms  of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes ;  as  a  concave 
glass  reflects  solid  bodies,  a  troubled  brain  for  want  of  sleep, 
nutriment,  and  by  reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits  to 
which  Hercules  de  SaxoniS.  attributes  all  symptoms  al- 
most, may  reflect  and  show  prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vain 
fear  and  crazed  fantasy  shall  suggest  and  feign,  as  many 
silly  weak  women  and  children  in  the  dark,  sick  folks,  and 
frantic  for  want  of  repast  and  sleep,  suppose  they  see  that 
they  see  not ;  many  times  such  terriculaments  may  proceed 
from  natural  causes,  and  all  other  senses  may  be  deluded. 
Besides,  as  I  have  said,  this  humour  is  Balneum  diabolic  the 
devil's  bath,  by  reason  of  the  distemper  of  humours,  and  in- 
firm organs  in  us  ;  he  may  so  possess  us  inwardly  to  .molest 
us,  as  he  did  Saul  and  others,  by  God's  permission;  he  is 
prince  of  the  air,  and  can  transform  himself  into  several 
shapes,  delude  aU  our  senses  for  a  time,  but  his  power  is  de- 
termined, he  may  terrify  us,  but  not  hurt ;  God  hath  given 
^^his  angels  charge  over  us,  he  is  a  wall  round  about  his 
people,"  Psal.  xci.  11,  12.  There  be  those  that  prescribe 
physic  in  such  cases,  'tis  God's  instrument  and  not  unfit. 
The  devil  works  by  mediation  of  humours,  and  mixed  dis- 
eases must  have  mixed  remedies.  Levinus  Lemnius,  cap, 
57  and  58,  exhort,  ad  vtt.  ep.  instit,  is  very  copious  on  this 
subject,  besides  that  chief  remedy  of  confidence  in  Grod, 
prayer,  hearty  repentance,  &c.,  of  which  for  your  comfort 
and  instruction,  read  Lavater,  de  spectris,  part,  3,  cap,  5  and 
6,  Wierus,  de  prcestigiis  cUBinonum,  lib,  5,  to  Philip  Melano- 
thon  and  others,  and  that  Christian  armour  which  Paul  pre- 
scribes ;  he  sets  down  certain  amulets,  herbs,  and  precious 

stones,    which    have    marvellous    virtues    all,  profligandu 
voii.  III.  82 
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damonihuSf  to  drive  away  devils  and  their  illusions.      Sap< 
phires,  chrysolites,  carbuncles,  &c      Qius  mird  virtute  poUerU 
ad  lemures,  itryges,  incubos,  genios  aereos  arcendos,  s%  veterwn 
monumentis  hahenda  Jides,     Of  herbs,  he  reckons  us  penny- 
royal,* rue,  mint,  angelica,  peony ;  Rich.  Argentine,  de  pmsU- 
gits  dcemonumy  cap.  20,  adds,  hypericon  or  St.  John's-wort, 
perforata  herba,  which  by  a  divine  virtue  drives  away  devils, 
and  is  therefore  fuga  damonum  ;  all  which  rightly  used  by 
their  suffitus,  Datnonum  vexationihus  obststunt,  afflictas  mentes 
a  dcenvmihus  relevant  et  venenaHs  fumis,  expel  devils  them- 
selves, and  all  devilish  illusions.     Anthony  Musa,  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  his  physician,  cap.  6,  de  Betonid,  approves 
of  betony  to  this  purpose ;  *  the  ancients  used  therefore  to 
plant  it  in  churchyards,  because  it  was  held  to  be  an  holy  herb 
and  good  against  fearful  visions,  did  secure  such  places  as 
it  grew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons  that  carried  it  about 
them.  Idem  fere  MsithioluB  in  Dioscoridem.  Others  commend 
accurate  music,  so  Saul  was  helped  by  David's  harp.     Fires 
to  be  made  in  such  rooms  where  spirits  haunt,  good  store  of 
lights  to  be  set  up,  odours,  perfumes,  and  suffumigations,  as 
the  angel  taught  Tobias,  of  brimstone  and  bitumen,  thus, 
myrrha,  bryony  root,  with  many  such  simples  which  Wecker 
hath  collected,  lib.  \6,de  secretis,  cap.  15.  3  sulphuris  drach- 
mam  unam,  recoquatur  in  vttis  albce  aqud,  ut  diltUius  sit  sul- 
phur ;  detur  cegro:  nam  dcemones  sunt  morbi,  (saith  Rich. 
Argentine,  lib.  de  prcestigiis  dcemonum,  cap.  uU.)     Vigetus 
hath  a  far  larger  receipt   to  this  purpose,  which  the  said 
Wecker  cites  out  of  Wierus.     5  sulphuris,  vini,  Utuminis, 
opoponacis,  galhani,   castorei,   &c.      Why  sweet  perfumes, 
fires,  and  so  many  lights  should  be  used  in  such  places,  Er- 
nestus  Burgravius,  Lucema  vita  et  mortis,  and   Fortunias 
LycetuB  assigns  this  cause,  quod  his  honi  genii  provocentur, 
mali  arceantur  ;  ^  because  good  spirits  are  well  pleased  with, 
but  evil  abhor  them!"     And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles, 
present  Mahometans,  and  Papists  have  continual  lamps  bum- 

1  Antiqui  Boliti  sant  hano  herbam  ponere  in  ooemeteiiis  ideo  quod,  &o. 
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ing  in  their  churches  all  day  and  all  night,  lights  at  funerals 
and  in  their  graves ;  lucemce  ardentes  ex  auro  liqtiefacto  for 
many  ages  to  endure  (saith  Lazius),  ne  cUemones  corpus  U^ 
dant ;  lights  ever  burning  as  those  vestal  virgins,  Pjiihonissae, 
maintained  heretofore,  with  many  such,  of  which  read  Tos- 
tatus  in  2  Reg.  cap.  6,  qtusst  43.  Thyreus,  cap.  57,  58,  62, 
&c.,  de  locis  tnfestts,  Pictorius,  Isagog.  de  dcemonihus,  &c., 
see  more  in  them.  Cardan  would  have  the  party  affected 
wink  altogether  in  such  a  case,  if  he  see  aught  that  offends 
him,  or  cut  the  air  with  a-  sword  in  such  places  they  walk 
and  abide  ;  gladiis  enim  et  lancets  terreniur,  shoot  a  pistol  at 
them,  for  being  aerial  bodies  (as  Caeiius  Rhodiginus,  lib.  1, 
cap.  29,  TertuUian,  Origen,  Psellas,  and  many  hold),  if 
stroken,  they  feel  pain.  Papists  commonly  enjoin  and  apply 
crosses,  holy  water,  sanctified  beads,  amulets,  music,  ringing  of 
bells,  for  to  that  end  are  they  consecrated,  and  by  them  bap- 
tized, characters,  counterfeit  relics,  so  many  masses,  peregrina- 
tions, oblations,  adjurations,  and  what  not  ?  Alexander  Alber- 
tinus  k  Rocha,  Petrus  Thyreus,  and  Hieronymus  Mengus,  with 
many  other  pontifical  writers,  prescribe  and  set  down  several 
forms  of  exorcisms,  as  well  to  houses  possessed  with  devils, 
as  to  demoniacal  persons  ;  but  I  am  of  ^  Lemnius's  mind,  'tis 
but  damnosa  adjuratio,  aiU  potiits  Itddijicaiio,  a  mere  mockery, 
a  counterfeit  charm,  to  no  purpose,  they  are  fopperies  and 
fictions,  as  that  absurd  ^  story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  peni- 
tent woman  seduced  by  a  magician  in  France,  at  St  Bawne, 
exorcised  by  Domphius,  Michaelis,  and  a  company  of  circum- 
venting friars.  If  any  man  (saith  Lemnius)  will  attempt 
such  a  thing,  without  all  those  juggling  circumstances,  astro- 
logical elections  of  time,  place,  prodigious  habits,  fustian,  big, 
sesquipedal  words,  spells,  crosses,  characters,  which  exorcists 
ordinarily  use,  let  him  follow  the  example  of  Peter  and  John, 
that  without  any  ambitious  swelling  terms,  cured  a  lame 
man.     Acts  iii.  "  In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and  walk." 

1  Non  desnnt  noetrft  letate  sacriflculi,    infeot&  abiemnt.       *  Done  into  BngUsh 
qui  tale  quid  attentant,  sed  a  caoodnm-    by  W.  B.,  1818. 
one    irrisi  pudore  suffecti    sunt,  et  re 
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His  name  alone  is  the  best  and  only  charm  against  all  snch 
diabolical  illusions,  so  doth  Origen  advise ;  and  so  Chiyaostom, 
Hbbc  erit  tihi  bcKttlui,  lute  turrit  inexpugnabUUy  Jute  armatwra» 
No9  quid  ad  hac  dicemus^  plure9  forUUMe  expectahwnty  saith 
St  Austin,  Many  men  will  desire  my  counsel  and  opinion 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this  behalf;  I  can  say  no  more,  qwxm 
ui  verd  Jide,  qua  per  dilectionem  operaturj  ad  Deum  unum 
Jugiamus^  let  them  fly  to  Grod  alone  for  help.  Athanasius 
in  his  book,  De  variis  quisst,  prescribes  as  a  present  charm 
against  devils,  the  beginning  of  the  Ixviii.  Psalm :  Exurgat 
Deusj  dissiperUur  inimici,  &c  But  the  best  remedy  is  to  fly 
to  God,  to  call  on  him,  hope,  pray,  trust,  rely  on  him,  to  com- 
mit ourselves  wholly  to  him.  What  the  practice  of  the  prim- 
itive church  was  in  this  behalf,  £k  quis  dxBmonia  ejidendi 
modus,  read  Wierus  at  large,  lib.  5,  de  Oura,  Lam,  meles.  cap. 
88,  et  deinceps. 

Last  of  all :  if  the  party  affected  shall  certainly  know  this 
malady  to  have  proceeded  from  too  much  fasting,  meditation, 
precise  life,  contemplation  of  Grod's  judgments  (for  the  devil 
deceives  many  by  such  means),  in  that  other  extreme  he  cir- 
cumvents melancholy  itself,  reading  some  books,  treatises, 
hearing  rigid  preachers,  &c  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it 
hath  begun  first  from  some  great  loss,  grievous  accident,  dis- 
aster, seeing  others  in  like  case,  or  any  such  terrible  object, 
let  him  speedily  remove  the  cause,  which  to  the  cure  of  this 
disease  Navarrus  so  much  commends,  ^  avertat  cogitationem 
a  re  scrupulotd,  by  all  apposite  means,  art,  and  industry,  let 
him  laxare  animum,  by  all  honest  recreations,  ^  refresh  and 
recreate  his  distressed  soul ; "  let  him  direct  his  thoughts,  bj 
himself  and  other  of  his  friends.  Let  him  read  no  more  such 
tracts  or  subjects,  hear  no  more  such  fearful  tones,  avoid  such 
companies,  and  by  all  means  open  himself,  submit  himself  to 
the  advice  of  good  physicians  and  divines,  which  is  corUra- 
ventio  scrupulorum,  as  ^  he  calls  it,  hear  them  speak  to  whom 

1  Tom.  2,  cap.  27,  num.  282.    "  Let  him  amri  hJs  thonghto  ftom  tbe  painliU 
ol]ject."       *  NaTarroB. 
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the  Lord  hath  given  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  to  be  able  to 
minister  a  word  to  him  that  is  weary ,^  whose  words  are  as 
flagons  of  wine.  Let  him  not  be  obstinate,  headstrong,  pee- 
vish, wilful,  self-conceited  (as  in  this  malady  they  are),  but 
give  ear  to  good  advice,  be  ruled  and  persuaded ;  and  no 
doubt  but  such  good  counsel  may  prove  as  prosperous  to  his 
soul,  as  the  angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened  the  iron  gates, 
loosed  his  bands,  brought  him  out  of  prison,  and  delivered 
bim  from  bodily  thraldom ;  they  may  ease  his  afflicted  mind, 
relieve  his  wounded  soul,  and  take  him  out  of  the  jaws  of  hell 
itself.  I  can  say  no  more,  or  give  better  advice  to  such  as 
are  any  way  distressed  in  this  kind,  than  what  I  have  given 
and  said.  Only  take  this  for  a  corollary  and  conclusion,  as 
thou  tenderest  thine  own  welfare  in  this  and  all  other  melan- 
choly, thy  good  health  of  body  and  mind,  observe  this  short 
precept,  give  not  way  to  solitariness  and  idleness.  "  Be  not 
solitary,  be  not  idle." 

SKRATE,  MISERI— UNHAPPY,  HOPE. 
cJPVETE,  FELICES— HAPPY,  BE  CAUTIOUS. 

Vis  a  dvhio  liherari  ?  vis  quod  incertum  est  evadere  ?  Age 
poenitentiam  dum  sanus  es ;  sic  agens,  dico  tihi  quod  securus 
es,  qrwd  pcenitentiam  egisti  eo  tempore  quo  peccare  potuisti, 
Austin.  "  Do  you  wish  to  be  freed  from  doubts  ?  do  you 
desire  to  escape  uncertainty  ?  Be  penitent  whilst  rational ; 
by  so  doing  I  assert  that  you  are  safe,  because  you  have  de- 
voted that  time  to  penitence  in  which  you  might  have  been 

guilty  of  sin." 

1  If.  1. 4. 
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A.  Amulets  controverted,  approyed,  iL 

402. 

Absence  a  cure  of  loye-melancho-  Amusements,  ii.  182. 

ly,  iii.  206.                                ^  Anger's  description,  effects,  how  it 

Absence  over  long,  cause  of  jeal-  causeth  melancholy,  i.  858. 

ousy,  iii.  293.  Anthony    inveigled    by    Cleopatra, 

Abstinence  commended,  ii.  118.  iii.  76. 

Academicorum  Errata^  i.  422,  428.  Antimony  a  purger  of  melancholy, 

Adversity,  why  better  than  prosper-  ii.  871. 

ity,  ii.  301.  Apology    of    love-melancholy,    ii. 

Aerial  devils,  i.  239.  420. 

Affection  in  melancholy,  what,  i.  Apparel  and  clothes,  a  cause  of  love- 

226.  melancholy,  iii.  71. 

Affections,  whence  they  arise,  1. 214;  Appetite,  i.  213. 

how  they  transform  us,  182 ;  of  Apples,  good  or  bad,  how,  i.  294. 

sleeping  and  waking,  213.  Aqueducts  of  old,  ii.  108, 109. 

Against   abuses,    repulse,  injiiries,  Arminian's  tenets,  iii.  487. 

contumely,  disgraces,    scoffs,  ii.  Arteries,  what,  i.  199. 

822.  Artificial   air  against   melancholy, 

A^inst  envy,  livor,  hatred,  malice,  ii.  168. 

li.  818.  Artificial  allurements  of  love,  iii.  64. 

Against  sorrow,  vain  fears,  death  of  Art  of  memory,  ii.  200. 

Triends,  ii.  306.  Astrological  apnorisms,  how  availa- 

Air,  how  it  causeth  melancholy,  i.  ble,  signs  or  causes  of  melancho- 

815 ;  how  rectified  it  cureth  inel-  ly,  i.  272. 

ancholy,  ii.  166,  167 ;  air  in  love,  Astrological  signs  of  love,  iii.  27. 

iii.  44.  Atheists  described,  iii.  434. 

Alkermes  good  against  melancholy,  Averters  of  melancholy,  ii.  890. 

ii.  898.  Aurum  potabiU  censured,  approved 

All  are  melancholy,  i.  229.  ii.  861. 
All  beautiful  parts  attractive  in  love 

iii.  54.  B. 
Aloes,  his  virtues,  ii.  874. 

Alteratives  in  physic,  to  what  use.  Baits  of  lovers,  iii.  112. 

ii.  864;  against  melancholy,  893,  Bald  lascivious,  iii.  800. 

408.  Balm  good  against  melancholy,  ii. 

Ambition  defined,  described,  cause  356. 

of  melancholy,  i.  856, 378;  of  her^  Banishment's  effects,  i.  486 ;  its  cure 

esy,  iii.  874 ;  hinders  and  spoils  and  antidote,  ii.  808. 

many  matches,  259.  Barren  grounds   have  best  air,  ii. 

Amiableness  loves  object,  ii.  481.  159. 

Amorous  objects  causes  of  love-mel-  Barrenness,  what  grievances  it  causr 

ancholy,  iii.  83, 108.  eth,  i.  487. 
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Barrenness  caose  of  jealousy,  iii. 
297. 

Baseness  of  birth  no  disparagement, 
iii.  40. 

Bashfulness  a  symptom  of  melan- 
choly, ii.  20;  of  love-melancholy, 
cured,  406. 

Baths  rectified,  ii.  120. 

Bawds  a  cause  of  love-melancholy, 
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lu.  116. 

Beasts  and  birds  in  love,  iii.  8. 

Beauty's  definition^  ii.  481, 432;  cure 
of  melanctiolyj  iii.  60;  described, 
58;  in  parts,*  i6.;  commendation, 
85 ;  attractive  power,  prerogatives, 
excellency,  how  it  causeth  melan- 
choly, 42,  62;  makes  grievous 
wounds,  irresistible,  61 ;  more  be- 
holding to  art  than  nature,  64; 
brittle  and  uncertain,  219;  cen- 
sured, 228;  a  cause  of  jealousy, 
296;  beauty  of  God,  860. 

Beef  a  melancholy  meat,  L  268. 

Beer  censured,  i.  296. 

Best  site  of  a  house,  ii.  169. 

Bezoar's  stone  good  against  melan- 
choly, ii.  899. 

Black  eyes  best,  iii.  60. 

Black  man  a  pearl  in  a  woman's  eye, 
111.  67. 

Black  spots  in  the  nails  signs  of 
melancholy.  1.  277. 

Blasphemy,  now  pardonable,  iii. 
481. 

Blindness  of  lovers,  iii.  149. 

Bloodletting,  when  and  how  cure 
of  melancholy,  ii.  884. 

Bloodletting  and  purging,  how 
causes  of  melancholy,  ii.  381. 

Blow  on  the  head  cause  of  melan- 
choly, i.  496. 

Bodily  symptoms  of  melancholy,  ii. 
8 ;  of  love-melancholy,  iii.  128. 

Bodily  exercises,  ii.  167 ;  body  how 
it  works  on  the  mind,  i.  882,  490; 
ii.  28. 

Body  melancholy,  its  causes,  i. 
600. 

Books  of  all  sorts,  ii.  196. 

Borage  and  Bugloss,  sovereign  herbs 
against  melancholy,  ii.  856 ;  their 
wines  and  juice  most  excellent, 
866. 

Brain  distempered,  how  cause  of 
melancholy,  i.  860;  his  parts  anat- 
omized, 204. 

Bread  and  beer,  how  causes  of  mel- 
ancholy, i.  295,  296. 


Brow  and  forehead,  which  are  most 

pleasing,  iii.  66. 
Brute  beasts  iealous,  iii.  286. 
Business  the  best  cure  of  love-mel> 

ancholy,  iii.  194. 


C. 


Cardan's  father  conjured  up  seven 

devils  at  once,  i.  244;  had  a  spirit 

bound  to  him,  264. 
Cards  and  dice  censured,  approved, 

ii.  184. 
Care's  effects,  i.  862. 
Carp  fish's  nature,  i.  292. 
Cataplasms  and  cerates  for  melan- 
choly, ii.  868,  869. 
Cause  of  diseases,  i.  174. 
Causes   immediate   of  melancholy 

symptoms,  ii.  62. 
Causes  of  honest  love,  ii.  447;  of 

heroical  love,  iii.  27;  of  jealousy, 

294. 
Cautions  against  jealousy,  iiu  841. 
Chalcedony  good  against  melaQcho- 

ly,  ii.  860. 
Change  of  countenance,  sign  of  love- 

melsuicholy,  iii.  128. 
Character  of  a  covetous  man,  i.  876. 
Charles  the  Great  enforced  to  love 

basely  by  a  philter,  iii.  120. 
Charles  the  Sixth,  king  of  France, 

mad  for  anger,  i.  860. 
Charity  described,  11.  466;  defects 

of  it,  460. 
Chemical  physio  censured,  i.  108. 
Chess-play  censured,  ii.  186. 
Chiromantical  signs  of  melancholy, 

i.  276. 
Chirurgical  remedies  of  melancholy. 

ii.  381. 
Choleric  melancholy  signs,  ii.  28. 
Chorus  Sancti  Viti,  a  disease,  i.  190. 
Circumstances  increasing  jealousy, 

iii.  298. 
Cities'  recreations,  ii.  180. 
Civil  lawyers'  miseries,  i.  412. 
Climes  and  particular  placee,  how 

causes  of  love-melancnoly,  iii.  80. 
Clothes  a  mere  cause  of  good  re- 
spect, i.  460. 
Clothes  causes  of  love-melancholy, 

iii.  72. 
Clysters    good  for   melanoholy,  ii. 

418. 
Coffee,  a  Turkey  cordial  drink,  ii. 

898. 


Judex, 
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Gold  air  oaas6  of  melancholy,  i. 
818. 

Combats,  i.  324, 

Comets  above  the  moon,  ii.  142. 

Community  of  wives  a  cure  of  jeal- 
ousy, iii.  831. 

Compliment  and  good  carriage 
causes  of  love-melancholyyiii.  69. 

Compound  alteratives  censured,  ap- 
proved, ii.  868;  compound  purg- 
ers  of  melancholy,  878 ;  compound 
wines  for  melancholy,  893. 

Confections  and  conserves  against 
melancholy,  ii.  868. 

Confession  of  his  grief  to  a  friend  a 
principal  cure  of  melancholy,  ii. 
216. 

Confidence  in  his  physician  half  a 
cure,  ii.  101. 

Conjugal  love  best,  iii.  19. 

Conscience,  what  it  is,  i.  221. 

Conscience  troubled  a  cause  of  de- 
spair, iii.  462. 

Content  above  all,  ii.  275;  whence 
to  be  had,  ib. 

Contention,  brawling,  lawsuits,  ef- 
fects, iii.  78. 

Contention's  cure,  ii.  840. 

Continent  or  inward  causes  of  mel- 
ancholy, 1.  490. 

Continual  cogitation  of  his  mistress 
a  symptom  of  love-melancholy, 
iii.  189. 

Oookery  taxed,  i.  298. 

Cordials  against  melancholy,  ii.  898. 

Correctors  of  accidents  in  melan- 
choly, ii.  408. 

Correctors  to  expel  windiness  and 
costiveness  helped,  ii.  414. 

Costiveness  helped,  ii.  416. 

Costiveness  to  some  a  cause  of  mel- 
ancholy, i.  809. 

Counsel  against  melancholy,  ii.  211, 
iii.  218 ;  curs  of  jealousy,  827 ;  of 
despair,  471. 

Country  recreations,  ii.  179. 

Covetousness  defined,  described,how 
it  causeth  melancholy,  i.  876. 

Crocodiles  jealous,  iii.  285. 

Cuckolds  common  in  all  ages,  iii. 
821. 

Cupping-glasses,  cauteries,  how  and 
wnen  used  to  melancholy,  ii.  882, 
891. 

Cnre  of  melancholy  unlawful  reject- 
ed, ii.  88 ;  from  God,  88 ;  of  head- 
melancholy,  882;  over  all  the 
body,   408  ;    of  hypochondriacal 


melancholy,  409;  of  love-melan- 
choly, iii.  194;  of  jealousy,  819; 
of  despair,  471. 

Cure  of  melancholy  in  himself,  iL 
210;  or  friends,  219. 

Curiosity  described,  his  effects,  i. 
479. 

Custom  of  diet,  delight  of  appetite, 
how  to  be  kept  and  yielded  to,  i. 
805. 


D. 


Dancing,  masking,  mumming,  cen- 
sured, approved,  iii.  104,  105; 
their  effects,  how  they  cause  love- 
meiancholy,  104;  how  symptoms 
of  lovers,  178. 

Death  foretold  by  spirits,  i.  258. 

Death  of  friends  cause  of  melan- 
choly, i.  470;  other  eflfects,  471; 
how  cured,  ii.  807 ;  death  advan- 
tageous, 815. 

Deformity  of  body  no  misery,  ii. 
250. 

Delirium,  1.  186. 

Despair,  equivocations,  iii.  451: 
causes,  454;  symptoms,  465;  prog- 
nostics, 470;  cure,  471. 

Devils,  how  they  cause  melancholy, 
i.  243;  their  beginning,  nature, 
conditions,  243 ;  ^el  pain,  swift  in 
motion,  mortal,  245 ;  their  orders, 
247 ;  power,  261 ;  how  they  cause 
religious  melancholy,  iii.  865 ;  how 
despair,  454;  devils  are  often  in 
love,  10 ;  shall  be  saved,  as  some 
hold,  490. 

Diet  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  iii. 
83 ;  a  cure,  198. 

Diet  how  rectified  to  cure,  ii.  105; 
in  quantity.  111. 

Diet  what,  and  how  causeth  melan- 
choly, i.  287;  quantity,  299;  diet 
of  divers  nations,  802. 

Digression  against  all  manner  of  dis- 
contents, ii.  241 ;  digression  of  air, 
122 ;  of  anatomy,  i.  198 ;  of  devils 
and  spirits,  289. 

Discommodities  of  unequal  matches, 
iii.  885. 

Discontents,  cares,  miseries,  causes 
of  melancholy,  i.  860;  how  re- 
pelled and  cured  by  good  counsel, 
li.  219<241. 

Diseases  why  inflicted  upon  us,  i. 
176;  their  number,  definition,  di- 
vision, 182 ;  diseases,  of  the  head, 
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184;  diseases  of  the  mind,  186; 
more  grievous  than  those  of  the 
body,  li.  71. 

Disgrace  a  cause  of  melancholy,  i. 
849-484;  qualified  by  counsel,  ii. 
834. 

Dissimilar  parts  of  the  body,  i. 
200. 

Distemper  of  particular  parts,  causes 
of  melancholy,  and  how,  i.  498. 

Divers  accidents  causing  melan- 
choly, i.  409. 

Divine  sentences,  ii.  889. 

Divines*  miseries,  i.  418;  with  the 
causes  of  their  miseries,  416. 

Dotage,  what,  i.  186. 

Dotage  of  lovers,  iii.  147. 

Dowry  and  money,  main  causes  of 
love-melancholy,  iiL  80. 

Dreams  and  their  kinds,  i.  218. 

Dreams  troublesome,  how  to  be 
amended,  ii.  208. 

Drunkards'  children  often  melan- 
choly, i.  288. 

Drunkenness  taxed,  i.  802;  IL  289. 


E. 


Earth's  motion  examined,  ii.  150; 

compass,  centre,  180;  an  tU  am- 

nuUa,  144. 
Eccentrics  and  epicycles  exploded, 

ii.  142. 
Ecstasies,  ii.  867. 
Education  a  cause  of  melancholy, 

i.  488. 
Effects  of  love,  iii.  180-186. 
Election  misconceived,  cause  of  dis- 

pair,  iii.  485-490. 
Element  of  fire  exploded,  ii.  141. 
Emulation,    hatred,  faction,  desire 

of  revenge,  causes  of  melancholy, 

i.  856 ;  their  cure,  ii.  818. 
Envy  and  malice  causes  of  melan- 
choly, i.  852;  their  antidote,  ii. 

818. 
Epicurus  vindicated,  ii.  210. 
Epicurus's  medicine  for  melancholy, 

ii.  284. 
Epicures,  atheists,  hypocrites,  how 

mad  and  melancholy,  iii.  484. 
Epithalamium,  iii.  276. 
Equivocations  of  jealousy,  iii.  279. 
Equivocations    of     melancholy,    i. 

48,  44. 
Eunuchs,  why  kept,  and  where,  iii. 
.812. 


Evacuations,  how  they  cause  melan- 
choly, i.  809. 

Exercise,  if  immoderate,  cause  of 
melancholy,  i.  821;  before  meals 
wholesome,  821;  exercise  recti- 
fied, ii.  167 ;  several  kinds,  when 
fit,  186 ;  exercises  of  the  mind,  189. 

Exotic  and  strange  simples  cen- 
sured, ii.  868. 

Eyes  main  instruments  of  love,  iii. 
85;  love's  darts,  58;  seats,  ora- 
tors, arrows,  torches,  59;  how 
they  pierce,  66. 


F. 


Face's  prero^tive,  a  most  attrao- 
tive  part,  iii.  54. 

Fairies,  i.  255. 

Fantasy,  what,  i.  212. 

Fasting  cause  of  melancholy,  i.  304; 
a  cure  of  love -melancholy,  iiL 
196;  abused,  the  devil's  instru- 
ment, 881;  effects  of  it,  382. 

Fear  cause  of  melancholy,  its  effects, 
L  847 ;  fear  of  death,  destinies  fore- 
told^ ii.  8 ;  a  symptom  of  melan- 
choly, 7 ;  sign  of  love-melancholy, 
iii.  186;  antidote  to  fear,  817. 

Fenny  fowl,  melancholy,  i.  291. 

Fiery  devils,  i.  252. 

Fire's  rage,  i.  179. 

Fish,  what  melancholy,  i.  291. 

Fish  good,  ii.  110. 

Fishes  in  love,  iii.  9. 

Fishing  and  fowling,  how  and  when 
good  exercise,  ii.  172, 178. 

Flaxen  hair  a  g^at  motive  of  love 
iii.  55. 

Fools  often  beget  wise  men,  i.  284; 
by  love  become  wise,  iiL  174. 

Force  of  imagination,  i.  886. 

Frenzy's  description,  i.  186. 

Friends  a  cure  of  melancholy,  iL  219. 

Fruits  causing  melancholy,  i.  294; 
allowed,  ii.  110. 

Fumitory  purgeth  melancholy,  iL 
857. 


G. 


Gaming  a  cause  of  melancholy,  his 

effects,  i.  882. 
Gurdens  of  simples,  where,  to  what 

end,  ii.  854. 
Gardens  for  pleasure,  ii.  174. 
General  toleration  of  religion,  by 
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whom  permitted,  and  why,  iii.480 ; 
games,  ii.  182. 

Qentry,  whence  it  came  first,  ii. 
256;  base  without  means,  256; 
vices  accompanying  it,  260 ;  true 
gentry,  whence,  266 ;  gentry  com- 
mended, 263. 

Geography  commended,  ii.  192. 

Geometry,  arithmetic,  algebra,  com- 
mended, ii.  200. 

Gesture  cause  of  love-melancholy, 
iii.  68. 

Gifts  and  promises,  of  great  force 
amongst  lovers,  iii.  108. 

God's  just  judgment  cause  of  melan- 
choly, i.  176;  sole  cause  some- 
times, 286. 

Grold  good  against  melancholy,  ii. 
861 ;  a  most  beautiful  object,  440. 

Good  counsel  a  charm  to  melan- 
choly, ii.  211;  good  counsel  for 
lovesick  persons,  iii.  227;  against 
melancholy  itself,  ii.  839;  for 
such  as  are  jealous,  iii.  819. 

Great  men  most  part  dishonest,  iiL 
299. 

Gristle,  what,  i.  198. 

Guts  described,  i.  202. 


H. 


Hand  and  paps,  how  forcible  in  love- 
melancholy,  iii.  55. 

Hard  usage  a  cause  of  jealousy,  iii. 
292. 

Hatred  cause  of  melancholy,  i.  857. 

Hawking  and  hunting,  why  good, 
ii.  171. 

Head  melancholy's  causes,  i.  496; 
symptoms,  ii.  88;  its  cure,  882. 

Hearing,  what,  i.  210. 

Heat  immoderate,  cause  of  melan- 
choly, i.  815. 

Health  a  piteous  thing,  i.  486. 

Heavens  penetrable,  ii.  148;  infi- 
nitely swift,   145. 

Hell,  where,  ii.  181. 

Hellebore,  white  and  black,  purgers 
of  melancholy,  ii.  887 ;  black,  its 
virtues  and  history,  387. 

Help  from  friends  against  melan- 
choly, ii.  219.  I 

Hemorrhage  cause  of  melancholy, 
i.  810. 

Hemorrhoids  stopped,  cause  of  mel- 
ancholy, i.  810. 

Herba  causing  melancholy,  i.  292; 


curing  melancholy,  ii.  110 ;  prop- 
er to  most  diseases,  110. 

Hereditary  diseases,  i.  280. 

Heretics,  their  conditions,  iii.  416, 
their  svmptoms,  416. 

Heroical  lovers  pedigree,  power,  ex- 
tent, iii.  8 ;  definition,  part  affect- 
ed, 15 ;  tyranny,  15, 16. 

Hippocrates' s  jealousy,  iii.  294. 

Honest  objects  of  love,  ii.  447. 

Hope  a  cure  of  misery,  ii.  808. 

Hope  and  fear,  the  Devil's  main 
engines  to  entrap  the  world,  iii. 
881. 

Hops  good  against  melancholy,  ii. 
409. 

Horseleeches,  how  and  when  used 
in  melancholy,  ii.  384,  409. 

Hot  countries  apt  and  prone  to  jeal- 
ousy, iii.  812. 

How  oft  'tis  fit  to  eat  in  a  day,  ii. 
111. 

How  to  resist  passions,  ii.  211. 

How  men  faU  in  love,  iii.  61. 

Humours,  what  thej)r  are,  i.  196. 

Hydrophobia  described,  i.  189. 

Hypocnondriacal  melancholy,  i.  288; 
its  causes  inward,  outward,  497; 
symptom,  ii.  82 ;  cure  of  it,  409. 

Hypochondries  misaffected,  causes, 
i.  493. 

Hypocrites  described,  iii.  450. 


I,  J. 

Idleness  a  main  cause  of  melancholy, 
i.  821 ;  of  love-melancholy,  iii.  82 ; 
of  jealousy,  290. 

Jealousy  a  svmptom  of  melancholy, 
ii.  15;  denned,  described,  iii.  279; 
of  princes,  281 ;  of  brute  beasts, 
285 ;  causes  of  it,  288  -  291 ;  symp- 
toms of  it,  307 ;  prognostics,  816 ; 
cure  of  it,  319-331. 

Jests  how  and  when  to  be  used,  i. 
450. 

Jews'  religious  symptoms,  iii.  896, 
897. 

Ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion, 
iii.  888. 

Ignorance  commended,  ii.  844. 

Ignorant  persons  still  circumvented, 
iii.  888. 

Imagination,  what,  i.  212;  its  forc« 
and  effects,  836. 

Immaterial  melancholy,  i.  229. 

Immortality  of  the  soul  proved,  i. 
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209;    impngned   by    whom,    iii. 

446. 
Impediments  of  loyen,  iii.  267. 
Importunity  and  opportunity  cause 

of  love-melaacholy,  iii.  83  ;'of  jeal- 
ousy, 801. 
Imprisonment  cause  of  melancholy, 

i.  452. 
Impostures  of  devils,  iii.  878;  of 

politicians,  872;  of  priests,  874. 
Impotency  a  cause  of  jealousy.  Hi. 

291. 
Impulsive  cause  of  man's  misery,  i. 

174. 
Jncubi  €md  iuccvbi,  iii.  10. 
Inconstancy  of  lovers,  iii.  227. 
Inconstancy  a  sign  of  melancholy, 

ii.  16. 
Infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  what 

[l^ievRnces  they  cause,  i.  490. 
Injuries    and  abuses   rectified,   ii. 

826. 
Instrumental  causes  of  diseases,  i. 

178. 
Instrumental  cause  of  man*s  misery, 

i.l78. 
Interpreters  of  dreams,  i.  218. 
Inundations*  fury,  i.  178. 
Inward    causes    of  melancholy,  i. 

490. 
Inward  senses  described,  i.  212. 
Joy  in  excess,  cause  of  melancholy, 

1.  898. 
Issues  when  used  in  melancholy,  ii. 

882. 


K. 


Kings  and  princes*  discontents,  i. 
869. 

Kissing  a  main  cause  of  love  melan- 
choly, iii.  98;  a  symptom  of  love- 
melancholy,  128. 


L. 


Labour,  business,  cure  of  love- 
melancholy,  iii.  194 ;  Lapis  Arme- 
rntM,  its  virtues  against  melan- 
choly, ii.  874. 

Lacivious  moats  to  be  avoided,  iii. 
198. 

Laurel  a  purge  for  melancholy,  ii. 
869, 

Laws  against  adultery,  iii.  814. 

Leo  Decimus  the  pope*s  scoffing 
tricks,  i.  448. 


Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  his  sub- 
mission, ii.  828. 
Leucata  petra  the  cure  of  lovesick 

Eersons,  iii.  242. 
erty  of  princes  and  great  men, 
how  abused,  iii.  800. 

Libraries  commended,  ii.  197. 

Liver,  its  site,  i.  200 ;  cause  of  mel- 
ancholy distempers,  if  hot  or  cold, 
494. 

Loss  of  liberty,  servitude,  imprison- 
ment, cause  of  melancholy,  j. 
462. 

Losses  in  general,  how  they  offend, 
i.  474;  cause  of  despair,  ii.  806; 
how  eased,  814. 

Love  of  gaming  and  pleasures  im- 
moderate, cause  of  melancholy,  i. 
884. 

Love  of  learning,  overmuch  study, 
cause  of  melancholy,  i.  899. 

Love's  beginning,  obiect,  definition, 
division,  iL  429;  love  made  the 
worid,  488;  love*s  power,  iiL  5; 
in  vegetables,  7;  in  sensible  crea- 
tures, 8;  love*s  power  in  devils 
and  spirits,  10;  m  men,  15;  love 
a  disease,  182;  a  fire,  148-145; 
love's  passions,  146;  phrases  of 
lovers,  166 ;  their  vain  wishes  and 
attempts,  166-169;  lovers  impu- 
dent, 170;  courageous,  172;  wise, 
valiant,  free,  174 ;  neat  in  apparel, 
176,  176;  poets,  musicians,  dan- 
cers, 178;  love's  efibcts,  181;  love 
lost  revived  by  sight,  203;  love 
cannot  be  compelled,  259.  a 

Love  and  hate  symptoms  of  relig-^ 
ious  melancholy,  iii.  396. 

Lycanthropia  described,  i.  187. 


M. 


Madness  described,  1.  186;  the  ex- 
tent of  melancholy,  186 ;  a  symp- 
tom and  efiect  of  love-melancholy, 
iii.  181. 

Made  dishes  cause  melancholy,  i. 
298. 

Magicians  how  they  cause  melan- 
choly, i.  268;  how  they  cure  it, 
ii.  88. 

Mahometans,  their  sympt(»ns,  iiL 
418. 

Maid's,  nun's,  widows*  melancholy, 
11.  46. 

Man's  excellency,  misery,  i.  178. 
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Man  the  greatest  enemy  to  man,  i.  Mirach,  mesentery,  matrix,  meseraio 

179.  veins,    causes   of  melancholy,    i. 

Many  means  to  divert  lovers,  iii.  493. 

201 ;  to  cure  them,  213.  Mirth  and   merry  company  excel- 

Marriage,  if  unfortunate,  cause  of  lent  against  melancholy,  ii.  232; 

melancholy,  i.  482 ;  best  cure  of  their  abuses,  239. 

love-melancholy,  iii.    243;    mar-  Miseries  of  man,  i.  174;  how  they 

riage  helps,  838;   miseries,  229;  cause  melancholy,  363;  common 

benefits  and  commendation,  272.  miseries,  360;    miseries   of  both 

Mathematical  studies  commended,  sorts,  ii.  243 ;  no  man  free,  mise- 

ii.  194.  ries'  effects  in  us,  sent  for  our 

Medicines,   select  for   melancholy,  good,  246;  miseries  of   students 

ii.  344 ;  against  wind  and  costive-  and  scholars,  i.  399. 

ness,  ii.  416;  for  love-melancholy.  Mitigations  of  melancholy,  ii.  389. 

iii.  199.  Money's  prerogatives,  i.  366. 

l^Ielancholy  in  disposition,  melan-  Moon  inhabited,  ii.   147;   moon  in 

choly  equivocations,  i.  191;  defi-  love,  iii.  6. 

nition,  name,  difference,  224 ;  part  Mother,  how  cause  of  melancholy, 

and    parties    affected    in   melan-  i.  280. 

choly,  its  affection,  226 ;  matter,  Moving  faculty  described,  i.  216. 
229 ;  species  or  kinds  of  melan-  Music  a  present  remedy  for  melan- 
choly, 231;  melancholy  an  heredi-  choly,    ii.    227;    its    effects,  227; 
tary  disease,  279;  meats  causing  a    symptom   df  lovers,    iii.    178, 
it,  287,  &c. ;  antecedent  causes,  179;.  causes  of  love-melancholy, 
490;  particular  parts,  493;  symp-  104. 
toms  of  it,  ii.  3 ;  they  are  passion- 
ate above  measure,  16;  humorous, 
18;  melancholy  adust  symptoms,  N. 
27;  mixed  symptoms  of  melan- 
choly   with    other   diseases,  32 :  Nakedness  of  parts  a  cause  of  love- 
melancholy  a  cause  of  jealousyj  melancholy,  iii.  70 ;  cure  of  love- 
iii.  290 ;  of  despair,  464 ;  melan-  melancholy,  219. 
choly  men,   why  witty,   i.   166:  Narrow  streets,   where  in  use,   ii 
why  so  apt  to  laugh,  weep,  sweat,  161. 

blush,  67 ;  why  they  see  visions,  Natural  melancholy  signs,  ii.  28. 

hear   strange   noises,  speak  un-  Natural  signs  of  love-melancholy, 

taught  languages,  prophesy,  &c.,  iii.  128. 

69.  Necessity,  to  what  it  enforceth,  i. 

Memory,  his  seat,  i.  218.  809-463. 

Jiemtruus  concttbittis  cauta  melanCf  Neglect  and  contempt,  best  cures  of 

i.  283.  Jealousy,  iii  820. 

Men  seduced  by  spirits  in  the  night,  Nemesis  or  punishment  copies  after, 

i.  266.  ii.  330. 

Metals,  minerals  for  melancholy,  ii.  Nerves,  what,  i.  199. 

368.  News  most  welcome,  ii.  188. 

Metempsychosis,  i.  216.  Nobility  censured,  ii.  266. 

Meteors,  strange,  how  caused,  ii.  140*  Non-necessary    causes     of  melan- 

Metoposcopy    foreshowing    melan-  choly,  i.  422. 

choly,  i.  276.  Nuns'  melancholy,  ii.  46. 

Milk,  a  melancholy  meat,  i.  290.  Nurse,  how  cause  of  melancholy, 

Mind,  how  it  works  on  the  body,  i.  i.  488. 
828. 

Minerals  good  against  melancholy,  0. 
ii.  861. 

Ministers,  how  they  cause  despair,  Objects  causing  melancholy  to  bo 

iii.  468.  removed,  iii.  202. 

Mirabolanes,  purgers  of  melancholy.  Obstacles  and  hindrances  of  lovers 

u.  878.  iii.  246. 
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Ocoasions  to  be  avoided  in  love- 
melancholy,  iii.  202. 
Odoraments  to  smell  to  for  melan- 

ancholy,  ii.  400. 
Ointments  for  melancholy,  ii.  404. 
Ointments  riotously  used,  iii.  77. 
Old  age  a  cause  of  melancholy,  i. 

278;  old  men's  sons  often  melan- 

cholv,  282. 
Old  folks  apt  to  be  jealous,  iii.  291. 
Old  folks'   incontinency  taxed,  iii. 

885. 
One  love  drives  ont  another,  iii.  212. 
Opinions  of  or  oonoeming  the  soul, 

1.  216. 
Opportunity  and  importunity  causes 

of  love-melaucholy,  iii.  88. 
Oppression's  effects,  i.  468. 
Organical  parts,  i.  201. 
Overmuch  joy,  pride,  praise,  how 

causes  of  melancholy,  i.  889. 


P. 


Palaces,  it.  178-180. 

Paleness  and  leanness,  symptoms  of 
love-melancholy,  iii.  128. 

Papists'  religious  symptoms,  iii. 
418. 

Paracelsus's  defence  of  minerals, 
ii.  861. 

Parenetical  discourse  to  such  as 
are  troubled  in  mind,  iii.  473. 

Parents,  how  they  wrong  their  chil- 
dren, iii.  260;  how  they  cause 
melancholy  by  propa^tion,  i.  280 ; 
how  by  remissness  and  indulgence, 
489. 

Particular  parts  distempered,  how 
they  cause  melancholy,  i.  498. 

Parties  afected  in  religious  melan- 
choly, iii.  858. 

Passions  and  perturbations  causes 
of  melancholy,  i.  882;  how  thev 
work  on  the  body,  828 ;  their  di- 
visions, 848;  how  rectified  and 
eased,  ii.  210. 
,  Passions  of  lovers,  iii.  182-135. 

Patience  a  cure  ot  misery,  ii.  827. 

Patient,  his  conditions  that  would 
be  cured,  i.  99;  patience,  confi- 
dence, liberality,  not  to  practise 
on  himself,  101 ;  what  he  must  do 
himself,  ii.  210;  reveal  his  grief  to 
a  friend,  217. 

Pennyroyal  good  against  melan- 
choly, ii.  878. 


Peijury  of  lovers,  iii.  112. 

Persuasion  a  means  to  cure  love- 
melancholy,  ii.  223;  other  melan- 
choly, 225. 

PkUippui  Bonutj  how   he   used  a 

countrv-fellow,  ii.  1 88. 
Philosophers  censured,  i.  391 ;  their 
errors,  391. 

Philters,  cause  of  loTe-melancholy, 
iii.  115;  how  they  cure  melan- 
choly, 241. 

Phlebotomy,  cure  for  melancholy,  ii. 
881;  how  to  be  used,  when,  in 
melancholy,  384;  in  head-melan- 
choly, 891. 

Phle^atic  melancholy  signs,  ii.  26. 

Physic  censured,  ii.  844,  389;  com* 
mended,  849;  when  to  be  used, 
850. 

Physician's  miseries,  i.  412;  his 
qualities,  if  he  be  good,  ii.  96. 

Physiognomical  signs  of  melan- 
choly, i.  276. 

Pictures  good  against  melancholy, 
ii.  190;  cause  love-melancholy, 
iii.  98. 

Plague's  effects,  i.  176. 

Planets  inhabited,  ii.  147. 

Plays  more  famous,  ii.  180. 

Pleasant  objects  of  love,  ii.  448. 

Pleasant  palaces,  ii.  175. 

Pleasing  tone  and  voice  a  cause  of 
love-melancholy,  iii.  89. 

Poetical  cures  of  love-melancholy, 
in.  241. 

Poetry  a  symptom  of  lovers,  ilL 
185. 

Poets,  why  poor,  i.  408. 

Politician's  pranks,  iii.  870. 

Poor  men's  miseries,  i.  460;  their 
happiness,  ii.  295;  they  are  dear 
to  God,  275. 

Pope  Leo  Decirmu,  his  scof&ng,  i. 
448. 

Pork  a  melancholv  meat,  i.  289. 

Possession  of  devils,  i.  190. 

Poverty  and  want  causes  of  melan- 
choly, their  effects,  i.  455 ;  no  such 
misery  to  be  poor,  ii.  270. 

Power  of  spirits,  i.  261. 

Precedency,  what  stirs  it  causeth, 
i.  353. 

Precious  stones,  metals,  altering 
melancholy,  ii.  358. 

Predestination  misconstnied,  a  cause 
of  despair,  iii.  485. 

Preparatives  and  purgers  for  melan- 
choly, ii.  885. 
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Preventions  to  the  cure  of  jealousy, 
iii.  831. 

Pride  and  praise  causes  of  melan- 
choly, i.  889. 

Priests,  how  they  cause  religious 
melancholy,  iii.  874-377. 

Princes*  discontents,  i.  369. 

Profitable  objects  of  love,  ii.  489. 

Prognostics  or  events  of  love-mel- 
ancholy, iii.  188;  of  despair,  316; 
of  jealousv,  316;  of  melancholy, 
ii.  66. 

Progress  of  love-melancholy  exem- 
plified, ii.  429. 

Prospect  good  against  melancholy, 
ii.  165. 

Prosperity  a  cause  of  misery,  ii. 
299. 

Protestations  and  deceitful  prom- 
ises of  lovers,  iii.  108. 

Pseudo-prophets,  their  pranks,  iii. 
423 ;  their  symptoms,  416. 

Pulse  a  sign  of  love-melancholy,  iii. 
126. 

Pulse  of  melancholy  men,  how  it  is 
affected,  ii.  6. 

Pulse,  peas,  beans,  cause  of  melan- 
choly, i.  294. 

Purgers  and  preparatives  to  head- 
melancholy,  ii.  885. 

Purging,  how  cause  of  melancholy, 
i.  315. 

Purging  simples  upward,  ii.  869; 
downward,  878. 


Q. 


Quantity  of  diet  cause,  i.  299;  cure 
of  melancholy,  ii.  111. 


R. 


Rational  soul,  i.  216. 

Reading  Scriptures  good  against 
melancholy,  ii.  198. 

Recreations  good  against  melan- 
choly, ii.  169-171. 

Redness  of  the  face  helped,  ii.  405. 

Regions  of  the  belly,  i.  201-208. 

Relation  or  hearing  a  cause  of  love- 
melancholy,  iii.  35. 

Religious  melancholy,  a  distinct 
species,  iii.  348;  its  object,  350; 
causes  of  it,  365;  symptoms,  392; 
prognostics,  425;  cure,  429;  re- 
ligious policy,  by  whom,  875. 


Repentance,  its  effects,  iii.  477. 
Retention  and  evacuation  causes  of 

melancholy,   i.  809;    rectified  to 

the  cure,  ii.  116. 
Rich  men's  discontents  and  miseries 

i.  879,  ii.  284;  their  prerogatives, 

i.  456. 
Riot  in  apparel,  excess  of  it,  a  great 

cause    of    love-melancholy,    iii. 

76-88. 
Rivals  and  corrivals,  iii.  285. 
Roots  censured,  i.  293. 
Rose  cross-men's  or  Rosicrucian*s 

promises,  ii.  202. 


S. 


Saints'  aid  rejected  in  melancholy, 

ii.  91. 
Salads  censured,  i.  298. 
Sanguine  melancholy  signs,  ii.  27. 
Scholars'  miseries,  i.  402. 
Scilla,  or  sea-onion,  a   purger  of 

melancholy,  ii.  870. 
Scipio's  continency,  iii.  205. 
Scoffs,  calumnies,  bitter  jests,  how 

they  cause  melancholy,  ii.   887; 

their  antidote,  889. 
Scorzonera    good     against    melan- 
choly, ii.  866. 
Scripture    misconstrued,  cause  of 

religious  melancholy,  iii.  485 ;  cure 

of  melancholy,  ii.  199. 
Sea-sick,  good   physic  for  melan- 
choly, ii.  358. 
Self-love  cause  of  melancholy,  his 

effects,  i.  889. 
Senses,  why  and  how  deluded  in 

melancholy,  ii.  59-61. 
Sensible  soul  and  its  parts,  i.  209. 
Sentences  selected  out  of  humane 

authors,  ii.  840. 
Servitude  cause  of  melancholy,  i. 

452 ;  and  imprisonment  eased,  ii. 

801. 
Several  men's  delights  and  recrea- 
tions, ii.  164. 
Severe  tutors  and  guardians  causes 

of  melancholy,  i.  488. 
Shame  and    disgrace,  how  causes 

of  melancholy,    their    effects,  i. 

849. 
Sickness  for  our  good,  ii.  253. 
Sighs  and  tears  symptoms  of  love* 

melancholy,  iii,  128. 
Sight  a  principal    cause  of  lovo- 

melancholy,  iii.  36. 
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Signs  of  honeit  lore,  ii.  447.  Strange  ntxrses,  when  best,  i.  437. 

Similar  parts  of  the  body,  i.  198.  Streets,  narrow,  ii.  161. 

Simples  censured  oroper  to  melan-  Study  oyermach,  cause  of  melaih 

choly,  ii.  861;  fit  to  be  known,  choly,  i.  899;  why  and  how,  400, 

868 ;  purging  melancholy  upward,  ii.  56 ;  study  good  against  mdao- 

869;  downward,  purging  simples,  choly,  189. 

878.  Subterranean  derils,  i.  259. 

Sin  the  impulsive  cause  of  maa*s  Supernatural  causes  of  melancholy, 

misery,  i.  174.  i.  286. 

Singing  a  symptom  of  lovers,  Ui.  Superstitions  effects,  symptoms,  m. 

178 ;    cause   of  fcve-melancholy,  401 ;  how  it  domineers,  861,  418. 

88.  Surfeiting  and  drunkenness  taxed, 

Shjgle  life  and  virginity  commend-  i.  801. 

ed,    iii.  237;    thiir  prerogatives,  Suspicion  and  jealousy,  symptoms 

288.  oi  melancholy,  ii.  15 ;  how  caused, 

Slavery  of  lovers,  iii.  167.  64. 

Sleep  and  waking,  causes  of  melan-  Swallows,  cuckoos,  &c.,  where  are 

choly,  i.  881;  by  what  means  pro-  they  in  winter,  ii.  127. 

cured,  helped,  ii.  408.  Sweet  tunes  and  sin^ng,  causes  d 

Sr«all  bodies  have  greatest  wits,  ii.  love-melancholy,  iii.  90. 

268.  Symptoms  or  si^ns  of  melancholy 

Smelling,  what,  i.  211.  in  the  body,  ii.  8;  mind,  7;  from 

Smiling  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  stars,  members,  23 ;  from  educa- 

iii.  68.  tion,  custom,  continuance  of  time, 

Sodomy,  iii.  16.  mixed  with  other   diseases,  32; 

Soldiers  most   part  lascivious,  iii.  symptoms     of  head-melancholy, 

800.  88;  of   hypochondriacid    melao- 

Solitariness   cause  of  melancholy,  choly,  41;  of  the  whole  body,  44; 

i.  826,  827 ;  coact.  voluntary,  how  symptoms  of  nuns',  maids^  wid- 

good,  827;  sign  oi  melancholy,  ii.  ows*  melancholy,  46;  immediate 

20.  causes  of  melancholy  symptoms. 

Sorrow,  its  effect,  i.  844 ;  a  cause  of  52  ;    s^onptoms     of '  love-melan- 

melancholy,  846;  a  symptom  of  choly,  iii.128;  cause  of  these  svmp- 

melancholy,  ii.  12 ;  eased  by  coun-  toms,  182 ;  symptoms  of  a  lover 

sel,  805.  pleased,  136 ;  dejected,  137 ;  symp- 

Soul  defined,  its  faculties,  i.  206;  ex  toms  of  jealousy,  807;  of  religions 

traduce  as  some  hold,  216.  melancholy,  886 ;  of  despair,  465. 

Spices,  how  causes  of  melancholy,  Synteresis,  i.  221. 

i.  296.  Syrups,  ii.  408. 
Spirits    and    devils,  their    orders, 

kinds,  power,  &o.,  i.  247. 

Spirits  in  the  body,  what,  i.  241.  T. 
Spleen,  its  site,  i.  201 ;  how  misaf- 

fected  cause  of  melancholy,  494.  Tale  of  a  prebend,  ii.  824. 

Sports,  ii.  181.  Tarantula's  stinging  effects,  L  489. 

Spots  in  the  sun,  ii.  152.  Taste,  what,  i.  211. 

Spruceness  a  symptom  of  lovers,  iii.  Temperament  a  cause  of  lovennel- 

175.  ancholy,  iii.  27. 

Stars,  how  causes  or  signs  of  melan-  Tempestuous  air,  dark  and  fdligi- 

choly,  i.  272;  of  love-melancholy,  nous,  how  cause  of  melancholy, 

iii.  27;  of  jealousy,  288.  i.  319. 

Step-mother,     her     mischiefs,     i.  Terrestrial  devils,  i.  255. 

483.  TeiTors  and  affrights  cause  melan- 

Stews,  why  allowed,  iii.  884.  choly,  i.  441. 

Stomach  distempered  cause  of  mel'*  The  best  cure  of  love-meluicholy  is 

ancholy,  i.  494.  to  let  them  have  their  desire,  iii. 

Stones  like  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  &c.,  248. 

ii.  128.  Theologasters  censured,  ii.  168. 
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Tobacco  censured,  ii.  878. 

Toleration,  religions,  iii.  430. 

Torments  of  love,  iii.  184. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  i.  216. 

Travelling  commended,  good  a^inst 
melancholy,  ii.  164 ;  for  love-mel- 
ancholy especially,  iii.  206. 

Tutors  cause  melancholy,  i.  488. 


U. 


Uncharitable  men  described,  ii.  460. 

Understanding  defined,  divided,  i. 
219. 

Unfortunate  marriages,  effects,  i. 
871,  482. 

Unkind  friends  cause  melancholy,  i. 
484. 

Unlawful  cures  of  melancholy  re- 
jected, ii.  83. 

Upstarts  censured,  their  symptoms, 
ii.  263,  278. 

Urine  of  melancholy  persons,  11.  6. 

OBom,  iu.  292. 


V. 


Vainglory  described,  a  cause  of  mel- 
ancholy, 1.  889. 

Valour  and  courage  caused  by  love, 
iii.  174. 

Variation  of  the  compass,  where,  ii. 
123. 

Variety  of  meats  and  dishes  cause 
melancholy,  ii.  112. 

Variety  of  mistresses  and  objects,  a 
cure  of  melancholy,  iii.  211. 

Variety  of  places,  change  of  air, 
good  against  melancholy,  ii.  164. 

Variety  of  weather,  air,  manners, 
countries,  whence,  &c.,  ii.  134. 

Vegetal  creatures  in  love,  iii.  7. 

Vegetal  soul  and  its  faculties,  i.  205. 

Vegetal  soul  and  its  parts,  i.  206. 

Vems  described,  i.  199. 

Venery  a  cause  of  melancholy,  i. 
811. 

Venison  a  melancholy  meat,  1.  289. 

Venus  rectified,  ii.  120. 

Vices  of  women,  iii.  226-228. 

Violent  death  prognostic  of  melan  • 
ancholy,  ii.  67;  event  of  love- 
melancholy,  iii.  190;  of  despair, 
470;  bv  some  defended,  11.  72; 
how  to  be  censured,  77. 

Violent  misery  continues  not,  ii.  244. 

YOL.  IU.  88 


Virginity,   by    what   signs    to    be 

known,  iii.  318. 
Virginity  commended,  iii.  288. 
Virtue  and  vice  principal  habits  of 

the  will,  1.  224. 
VUex,  or  agnut  casttu^  good  against 

love-melancholy,  iii.  198. 


W. 

Waking,  cause  of  melancholy,  i. 
327-331;  a  symptom,  ii.  4;  cured, 
205. 

Walking,  shooting,  swimming,  &c., 
good  against  melancholy,  li.  174, 
203;  iii.  199. 

Want  of  sleep  a  symptom  of  love- 
melancholy,  iii.  123. 

Wanton  carriage  and  gesture,  cause 
of  love-melancholy,  iii.  69. 

Water  devils,  1.  254. 

Water,  if  foul,  causeth  melancholy 
1.  297. 

Waters  censured,  their  efifects.  i. 
297. 

Waters  in  love,  iii.  44. 

Waters,  which  good,  ii.  107. 

Wearisomeness  of  life,  a  symptom  of 
melancholy,  iii.  146. 

What  physic  fit  in  love-melancholy, 
iii.  195. 

Who  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous,  iii. 
290. 

Whores*  properties  and  conditions, 
ill.  215. 

Why  good  men  are  often  rejected, 
ii.  822. 

Why  fools  beget  wise  children,  wise 
men  fools,  i.  284,  285. 

Widows'  melancholv,  ii.  45. 

Will  defined,  divided,  its  actions, 
why  .overruled^  i.  221. 

Win(^  In  love,  iii.  44. 

Wine  causeth  melancholy,  1.  296;  a 
^ood  cordial  against  melancholy, 
li.  896 ;  forbid  in  love-melancholy, 
iii.  197. 

Wit  proved  by  love,  iii.  174. 

Witches'  power,  how  they  cause 
melancholy.  1.  268;  their  trans- 
formations, now  caused,  269 ;  they 
can  cure  melancholy,  ii.  86;  not 
to  be  sought  to  for  nelp,  87;  nor 
saints,  91. 

Withstand  the  beginnings,  a  princi- 
pal cure  of  love-melancholy,  iii. 
201. 
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Witty deyices  against  melanoholy, 
ii.  226;  iii.  207. 

Wives  censured,  iii.  269;  commend- 
ed, 269. 

Women,  how  cause  of  melancholy, 
i.  887;  their  vanity  in  apparel 
taxed,  iii.  72;  how  they  cozen 
men,  74;  by  what  art,  76;  their 
counterfeit  tears.  112;  their  vices, 
226;  commendea,  275. 

Woodbine,  amni,  rue,  lettuce,  how 
good  in  love-melancholy,  iii.  198. 

World  taxed,  i.  867. 

Wormwood  good  against  melan- 
choly, ii.  865. 


Writers  of  imagination,  i.  837:  dt 
C9n$olatime^  IL  234;  of  melancholy^ 
898;  of  love-melancholy,  iii.  184} 
against  idolatry,  406;  against  de* 
spair,  472. 

Writers  of  the  cure  of  melancholy. 
U.  84. 


Y. 


Toung  men  in  love  with  a  pictnrBi 

iii.  181. 
Touth  a  cause  of  love-meLancholy, 

iU.80. 


THE   END. 
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